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Arr.  I. — Soitert  Blake^  Admiral  and  Geiural  at  Sea.  Based 
on  Familjf  and  State  Papers.  By  Ilepwortb  Dixon.  A  new 
editioD,  1858. 

TXTE  lipartilv  wish  thnt  the  nttcntinn  of  our  men  of  IcUera  was 
*"  more  directed  tliau  it  is  to  ibc  ancient  und  valuable  art 
oT  Biography.  There  is  no  branch  of  literatare  which  does  more 
pod  or  communicates  mure  pleasure  ;  for  there  is  none  that  so 
eamplctfl^-  ap])eals  \n  the  two  passions  which  make  literature 
poptdar — the  love  of  knowledg;e,  and  ihe  love  of  amusement. 
These  have  a  joint  gratiGc;itioii  in  a  thoroughly  good  'Life/ 
where  some  important  section  of  the  histor}'  of  the  world  is 
dramalically  embodied  in  one  fii^Dre,  and  we  arc  made  to  pass 
through  great  events,  in  good  company,  and  almost  with  the 
emolinns  of  a  coutcmporary.  Accoitlingly,  one  of  ihn  few 
daasical  aatlwrs  who  has  domesticated  himself  among  the 
modenis  is  the  pleasnnt  nnd  g-nrrulous  Plutarcli.  He  has 
manaffcd  to  get  letters  of  naturalization  among  as,  and  to 
escape  the  popular  terror  attached  to  the  name  of  Greek. 
Prolnbly,  too,  that  incomparable  biography,  the  *  Agricola,* 
la  more  read  than  any  other  work  of  Tacitus — 'though  the 
Iffeiieral  worltl,  we  fear,  will  tiave  to  wait  long  for  a  translation 
that  shall  do  Justice  to  its  pregnant  rpii^ara  and  its  hrillinnt 
colour*.  Kvery  day  we  may  sec  something  analogous  going  on 
with  respect  to  our  native  authors.  Johnson's  *  Lives  of  the 
Poets' are  outliving  his  'London,'  while  Hoswell  is  tending  to 
supplant  the  Doctor  himself.  Southey's  ^  Nelson  '  bids  fair  to 
be  read  by  generations  almost  ignorant  of  the  name  of  his 
•Thalaha.'  Middlelon's  'Cicero'  is  at  least  talked  of  yet,  which 
Is  more  than  ran  be  said  for  his  essays  on  ecclesiastical 
history,  or  his  controversies  with  Bentley.  In  short,  a  great 
many  enc<iuraging  circumstances  may  he  pointed  out  to  the 
biographer ;  and  if  he  does  not  6nd  readers,  it  is  in  his  case, 
mure  tlinn  in  the  case  oftlie  historian  or  poet,  his  own  fault.  The 
modem  biographer,  we  feat,  has  nianv  defects.  He  is  almost 
tavariably  too  long ;  he  is  deficient  in  perspective — in  giving 
barmoay  lo  hii  proportions ;  he  is  negligent  uf  reality,  disinclined 
lo  conceive  of  past  life  as  of  something  that  once  lived  and 
l^ol.  104.— A>.  3<f7.  B  br«.\\iwV 
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hrealhRtl  as  surely  nnt)  warmly  as  anytliing  wc  sec  now.  Bat  it 
mast  be  admitteu,  after  all,  that  Ina  task  Is  a  hard  one.  A  great 
biojfrspber  ou^ht  to  be  at  once  philosopher  and  painter — to  have 
a  j^eoiiis  for  science,  and  n  genius  for  art.  [f  he  cannot  duly 
measure  his  hero,  his  npinions  are  wortltless;  if  be  cannot  duty 
describe  him,  he  is  dull  in  liis  style.  The  union  is  rare  of  that 
open,  candid,  loving  nature  whicli  leads  a  man  to  a  right  choice 
of  a  tubjeet,  with  the  gravity  of  intellect  and  grace  of  art  neces- 
sary to  the  execution  of  it.  But  a  right  study  of  the  f^reat 
models  would  vastly  impmvt'  1it(t};rmphy  as  it  exists  amongst  us  at 
present;  and  would  at  least  prevent  its  being  attempted  by  many 
who  seem  to  take  to  it  from  an  inspiratioD  merely  mechanical. 
One  conspicuous  feature  of  the  present  slate  of  the  art  is  what  we 
may  call  its  sign-posl  character.  A  biographer  takes  up  soldier 
or  poet,  saint  or  king,  without  any  reference  to  bis  peculiar 
qualiri(.utivns  for  portraiture,  as  a  poor  Dick  Tliilo  «xrcules 
with  cquut  iudiSerencc  an  Admiral  Kcppel,  a  Rtjyal  Oak,  or  a 
Saracen's  Head. 

Mr.  llepwurth  Dixon,  tbv  author  of  the  Life  of  the  famous 
man  before  us,  has  got  into  the  right  track  in  spite  of  the 
coofusion  which  pre\-ails  on  the  subjttct.  He  is  what  the 
Sunday  Acts  c«U  a  botiujide  traveller  tu  his  goal.  He  likes  the 
Commonwealth  men,  and  the  dominant  ideas  of  the  seventeenth 
century  ;  and  having  drawn  Penn,  who  was  a  child  of  that  age, 
il  was  natural  that  he  should  proceed  to  draw  IMnke  who  was  one 
of  the  heroes  of  it.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Dixon  ia  not  a  sailor,  and  a 
nautical  reviewer  of  a  stem  turn  might  be  inclined  to  make  liim 
pay  his  footing  afloat,  according  to  the  rough  old  custom  in 
(Tossing  the  line.  Hut  if  BInke  himself,  fnim  a  landsman  of 
middle  age,  became  a  great  seaman,  why  should  not  Mr.  Dixon 
become,  in  a  similar  way,  a  seaman's  biograpberj^  He  bac 
execute*!  his  work  well, — wiih  industry,  with  rigour,  with  kind 
manly  sympathy.  KememberiDg  our  obligations  to  him,  we  are 
unwilling  to  dwell  on  the  points  on  which  we  differ.  His 
style,  once  somewhat  turgid,  improves  in  his  later  works. 
His  opinions  arc  entitled  to  respiH^t  from  their  sincerity,  thoujch 
our  sentiments  on  several  points  arc  not  his.  We  rannul,  for 
instance,  be  expected  tu  believe  of  Cbailes  the  Fii-st,  that  '  his 
origin  hku  had.'  Such  is  not  our  way  of  thinking  about  the  royal 
and  noble  blood  of  Europe.  On  the  other  hniul,  we  respect  as 
much  as  Mr.  Dixon,  the  gre-at  and  good  men  produced  amtmg' 
the  Puritans,  Wc  acknowledge  the  beneflts  which  accrued 
to  tlie  nation  from  the  conflict  between  Charles  nod  his  Parlia- 
ment, but  wc  have  an  equally  strong  belief  that  il  was  a  gi>od 
thing  for  England,  that  much  of  what  the  country  party  aimed  at 
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AalmjiniE  rarrived  its  hostility.  We  have  nlwajs  admired  the : 
ROark  of  Coleridge,  that  what  make*  the  Civil  VVnr  a  pleasant  I 
ot^tct  of  sludy  is  that  we  cod  reiul  nf  llie  8(ru»slf,  and  ytfkX 
mpeet  both  sides.  And  thin  is  nne  of  sr^vcml  rliaracteristics] 
of  the  movcmcat  which  disliiijiuishca  it  from  the  revolutions 
\»xa  limes ;  a  distinction  that  must  he  earefutly  kept  in  ml 
vbenwe  ai^ue  in  ourdavs  from  thp  preredents  of  the  spventecntb 

TbeiT  if  one  fact  about  the  stirring;  old  Cavalier  and  Round- 
bead  dajs  whicli  mAl<c«  ttirm  exccll(*nt  material  for  the  liiitorlcai 
writer.  It  may  seem  fantriful,  but  it  is  crrtainly  true,  thut  pm-lry 
disappeared  out  of  our  politics  with  those  events.  Tbej  were 
Ifatt  Utt  of  the  romantic  i-pocbs,— thtr  tx>rdcrlaiid  between  old 
femU  En^Und  aud  modern  busv  proctiral  Bng-land.  Compare 
the  picture  raised  in  the  mind  by  the  mention  of  the  age  of 
Ciiarles  with  that  of  the  aye  of  Aunc  fores.ampk% — pleasant  and 
clevrr  u  the  latter  age  aiHloiibtetlly  whs.  A  certain  elevation 
iif  view  and  generous  force  of  mind  marks  the  men  of  the  earlier 
dct-kmI,— the  Falklands,  the  Pembrokes,  the  Norlhoinptons,  the 
kiefacDDods,  or  the  Hara]tden8,  the  Blakes,  the  Vanes.  Tlie  objects 
eOBtHlded  for  are  nobler  and  biglier.  The  poetry  thev  read  is 
fttiher,  sw«ct«-,  more  lyrical.  \V*r  have  Herrick  ami  Suckling 
iuSOftd  of  Prior  and  O.iv,  The  Anne  men  always  come  to  the 
idlikI.  aKsociated  with  town  life, —  routs,  drums,  coffe?.  china,  wit 
■od  sarcasm  and  scandal.  I'heirwigs  are  prosaic  compared  witb 
Iheir  grandfathers'  love-locks  ;  their  cocked-hais  rnlgar  compared 
with  tb«  steepie-hats,  past  <i*hirh  ballets  wliistle«i  at  Marston 
Moor.  Mention  one  such  iirhic  as  this  last,  and  forthwith  the 
■MBory  of  a  readinf;  man  teems  with  moated  grange  and  gallop- 
\am  dragoons,  bufT-ci^at  and  bandolier.  A  file  of  muskets 
gtillert  behind  the  green  hedge ;  a  flag  rises  on  the  deserted 
tvwer.  Quaint,  pretty,  clever,  are  the  words  suggested  by  ihe 
(^leen  Anne  scene, — mmantic,  generous,  picturesque,  by  the 
Caonmanwealth  one.  It  would  seem  as  if  »ll  systems  made  a 
grwid  display  just  before  their  termination.  Old  England  had 
one  f^a  day  of  il, — of  chivalry  in  her  Cavaliers,  of  piety  in  her 
Roumlbeads, —  before  settling  «lown  to  modern  business,  and 
transmitting  her  beliefs  and  sentiments  into  new  forms.  A  line 
divides  her  public  life,  about  the  time  that  Oliver  sunk  into 
bis  grave.  Bcytrnd  that  line  we  see  our  ancesbirs  tinged  with  a 
artftin  hue  of  romance,  which  we  can  scarcely  claim  for  our- 
idTa.  We  vMn  enjoy  a  ballad  about  their  doings,  written  hv  a 
ScoU  or  a  Browning,  but  poetry  at  present  keeps  remarkably 
dear  of  the  '  business  of  the  tesiion.'  It  is  a  diiTereoce  like 
dut  between  the  old  portraits  of  Vandyke  and  the  modern  por- 
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traits  of  a  f^entlemao,  of  which  we   bare  a  yearly  supply. 
consciouancM  of  thlx  clian^  is  not  lo  innke  us  utHlervnloe 
real  liibcritt^  worlli,  whirli  livtrs  imiw  in   plainer  garments 
(Iocs  dull(.T  work  ;  ami  lumance  and  poetry  exist  for  the  indii 
dual  for  ever,  be  the  changes  in  public  life  what  ihey  may.     W*' 
are  only  puinilug  out  a  natural  transition  in  its  connexion  with 
literature :  and  wc  believe  ibat  Mr.  Dixon's  book  owes  mucb 
tu  i\w  fact  Itiat  a  period  like  that  of  our  Civil  War  is  intrti 
sically  favourable  to  btt^iapby  {torn  its  romantic  character. 

Kobcrt  Blake,  dcsline<l  as  General  and  Admiral  to  play  aucl 
an  important  j>art  in  that  pi-riiMl,  wns  a  Somersetshire  man.  He 
Wiis  nf  a  ^inhI  landed  family  there,  said  by  a  tradition  in  ibe 
branch  still  existing  to  have  come  originally  from  \orthumber^^ 
land.  A  speculalire  person  might  attribute  his  marked  nautio^^l 
genius  lo  the  blood  of  those  old  Danes  who  set  sail  from  ih^* 
Baltic,  under  the  Haven,  ages  ago.*  What  is  certain,  however, 
al  prrsenC,  is  only  that  the  Adminil's  ancestor,  Humphrey  Blake, 
possessed  the  Manor  of  Tuxwell,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  tbe 
Kigfith.  By  a  process,  quite  common  among  what  old  Fuller 
calls  tbe 'middling-sized 'gentry,  the  Blakes  tcok  lo  mertliandite 
in  Bridgewatcr,  which  town  had  tbe  honour  of  producing  tlie 
man  who  made  them  famous,  about  the  und  of  August,  1608 — the 
year  belnrc  llie  birth  of  Cromwell.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Humphrey  Blnkc,  gentleman  and  merchant,  by  Sam  Williams  of 
PiamBeld,  co-heiress  of  a  good  knightly  family  of  the  county. 
It  was  precisely  from  this  class — persons  of  gentle  blood,  yet 
average  fortune  nn<l  position — that  the  great  men  of  Blake's  pai 


came. 


Mr.  Dixon  has  duty  visited  tlin   localities,  aiM]  enables  ns  tn 
reproduce  the    scenes    and    circumstances  of  his  hero's  youth. 
Tlicy  slill  show   in   Bridgewater  the  oliUIVishioned,  substantial 
house,  with  lis  oak  wainscots  and  umamrnted  ceilings,  in  which 
the  Blakes  lived.     The   gardens  ran  down  lo  the  river   Parrett ; 
the  windows  looked  out  over  a  wide  valley  to  theQuantock  hills. 
One  of  the  i^rliest  objects  that  would  catch  the  boy's  young  eyes 
would  lie  the  masts  ol  the  shipping  in  tlie  stream, — masts  decked 
witii  the  colours  of  more  than  one  nation,  and  suggesting  whf  knows, 
what  visions  of  tlistant  purple  seas,  and  fierce  Algerinc  corsair^H 
and  all  that  could  stimulate  tbe  heart  and  wnken  the  wonder  of  VI 
bold  strong  lad.    Sucb  influences,  joined  to  the  talk  of  bis  father 
the  merchant, — and  in  those  days  the  merchant  went  abniad  with 
his  ship  and  guarded  her  treasures  with  bis  own  stout  arm, — 

«  BtTnologicallx.  Uie  nani*  of  BItke  or  Btseke  <u  K  !■  KUimtmei  rpcQcJ),  tbat 
iM,  Bhk,  w  certainly  iJaodinaiiMi. 
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luit  have  deeply  impressed  vouni*  Blake.     But  be  was  a  grave 

Dun^ter,  anu  took  nnturaUy  tn  bis  book  ;  bad  a  vein  of 
meUocbulv  (as  Cromwell,  ttm,  bad)  ruDnin:;  througb  birn ;  and 
speeded  so  well  in  l<^ttcn  that  at  sixtcN^n  \\c  cxcbnngod  Hrid^p- 
WBter  grammar-scbool  for  iSt.  Alban's  Hall,  OxfonJ.  Failing 
in  a  cntnpetitioD  for  one  of  the  C'liriitchurcb  srbnUrshipSf  he 
ibifled  bia  quartcn  toWftdbam,  tben  just  FoundMl  by  a  Somerset- 
ibire  friend  of  his  father's,  and  spent  no  le»s  than  nine  years  at 
the  tiniversity.  Little  is  known  of  his  college  life.  An  old  slory 
KConU  thatbe  sometimrs  imliil^ed  in'slcnling  of  nwansfhut  »ucb 
frtaks  cannot  have  occupied  much  of  his  time.  Clarcndoa  s|>eaks 
with  respert  of  his  attainments,  and  it  is  certain  that  bis  learning 
was  far  grraterlban  that  ofmo«t  fighting  men  ;  in  fact,  it  may  safely 
be  said  of  him,  that  while  inclination  mode  him  a  scbolnr  it  was 
nther  destiny  ihnt  made  him  a  soldier.  He  found  himself  drawn 
ittb>  the  ^^nt  »trut:!;le  of  Ilis  lime  by  his  position  and  bis  sense 
of  daty  :  and  in  the  hurry  of  the  life  of  after  years  he  never 
Kems  to  have  lost  either  the  taste  which  had  mnde  him  learned 
■JT  (be  earnestness  which  had  made  him  a  Puritan. 

la  bis  twenty-seventh  year  he  was  recalled  home  by  the  illness 
of  bis  father.  The  world  had  not  gone  well  with  the  old  grntle- 
nuui,  who,  dving  In  November,  ll)'i5,  left  Robert  to  take  charge 
of  a  large  family,  upon  what  was  by  no  means  n  large  income. 
Here  were  new  duties,  which  he  achieved  with  fidelity,  and,  in 
the  main,  with  succtss.  Of  bis  brothers,  Humphroy  followed 
iiim  by  and  by  into  the  Navy ;  suffered  for  non -conformity  after 
the  Restoration  ;  and  emigrated  to  Carolina,  wlierc  his  descen- 
itaots  still  exist.  William  became  a  succeseful  Doctor  of  Civil 
L»w.  Nicholas  engaged  in  the  Spanish  trade,  like  his  pro- 
laoitvrs.  and  was  ant^stor  of  the  present  family  of  Vt-iinc-  House 
ia  the  West  Country.  Tlie  other  bnithcrs  seem  to  have  done 
•ell,  and  tbe  girls  to  have  married  respectably.  It  mrely 
bappens  that  a  very  able  man  appears  in  a  race  witbonl  bis  near 
tfolk    being,  not   indeeil  equal  to   himself,    but  of  superior 

lent  and  entrrgy  t«>  that  of  the  multitude,  us  might  be  shown 
many  instances  if  this  weru  tbe  occasion. 

We  are  now  to  think  uf  Blake  as  settled  at  Rridgcwater,  taking 
of  his  mother,  who  survii-ed  her  husband  for  many  y^Ars, 

nd  in  loco  jiaretdit  to  bis  numerous  troop  of  brothers  and  sisters. 
His  cbaiwcter  was  formed,  and  may  Imt  dcscribrd  in  a  word  as 
Paritjuical.  The  world  is  now  better  qualifiwl  to  understand 
what  mch  a  description  implies,  than  it  was  for  a  century  and 
A  half  after  tbe  Restoration.  For  n  long  time,  it  was  commonly 
uodn^tood  to  mean  a  fanatic  or  a  bypocrite ;  and  the  Puritan 
via  to  roost  peo[)le  either  a  man  that  had  Iwen  balf-cracked, 
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or  a  man  that  bad  been  wholly  a  ntca).  Ttie  world  does 
appeal'  to  liavu  reflected  that  it  mutt  bare  beeu  a  verv  degrading 
thing  for  the  Church  and  nobles  of  England  to  have  tiibmitted 
to  the  ascendency*  uf  itueU  a  rabble-  so  wlwU)'  in  the  wn^ig. 
The  ^'ntlcmnn  wlm  iiii>unicd  uvcr  the  defeat  of  bis  ancestun 
in  the  liard-fuu};lit  fn-ldi  of  the  great  rebrllioa  made  bis  case 
much  more  pitiable  bv  insisting  ibat  the  English  gentry  were 
overcome  by  a  mere  crew  of  hypocrites  and  tbcir  dunes. 

It  is  now  bigh  time  for  tbose  who  bononr  tbo  old  traditions 
of  England,  to  do  that  justice  to  the  Puritans  wbicb  was  almutt 
uniformly  denied  them  by  the  eightccnib  century.  Wt  shall 
never  understand  tlie  Civil  AVar,  nor  be  able  to  think  of  it 
without  shaine  and  humiliation,  unless  wc  will  ItHik  at  the  bright 
as  well  as  the  dark  side  of  the  contending  powers.  The  fact  is, 
that  Puritanism  was  a  genuine  expression  of  one  form  of  Pro- 
testant Christianity.  It  allied  itself  with  natures  that  wem 
simple  and  earnest,  stunly  and  self-dependent.  Such  men  were 
impatient  of  ecclesiastical  autbority.  indifferent  to  symboliBm 
and  tra4iilion,  full  of  spirittinl  self-reliance.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  the  coJT'iption  of  this  form  of  rhararler  must  have  been 
something  detestable,  and  hence  we  cannot  wonder  at  tbc  riew 
taken  of  Koutvlhends  by  Cavalier  wits.  But  in  its  genuine 
state,  it  was  it  powerful  and  worshipful  embodiment  of  on 
inevitable  tendency  in  the  protestant  mind ;  and  it  is  now 
evident  that  no  peare  was  possible  in  Kngland  until  it  bad 
found  its  right  relation  to  our  institutiona.  It  is  useless  to 
ajieculatc  as  to  whether  this  might  have  been  brought  about 
without  a  civil  war ;  but  certainly  the  avil  war  cannot  be  undet^ 
stood  apart  frotn  it.  Puritanism  was  the  fundniflental  source  o^Jj 
the  oppusitiirn  to  the  king;  it  became  allied  with  other  ii^H 
flucnces,  but  these  depended  on  it,  and  not  it  upon  tliem.  A  man 
from  being  a  Puritan  became  often  a  Hcpublican,  but  as  a 
general  rule  be  was  a  Puritan  first. 

There  was  a  certain  afbnity  between  Puritanism  and 
publicanism,  for  btilh  were  impatient  of  authority  and 
ilition.  Acconlingly,  Blake  seems  to  have  very  early  fuLIc 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  no  friend  to  uionarcbieal  prin- 
ciples. And,  this  tendency  again  horniouizus  with  bis  relish 
for  llie  classics.  The  reimblican  of  ibat  day  was  not  like  oui- 
modern  republicans.  lie  was  of  the  school  of  old  Georg^J 
Buchanan,  who  bod  broached  bis  antiijuo  radicalism  in  the  £^^ 
Jure  Reffiii  apud  SeoiM  as  early  as  167 1 .  He  vttui  an  admirer  of 
Brutus,  and  was  fond  of  quoting  Luran.  A  grand  simplicity 
was  his  ideal  of  government ;  an  orgunizaiion  ul  stately  but  not 
splendid   magistrates    ruling  over  a    free    patriotic  enlightened 
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>le :  s  beautiful  but  entirely  visionarf  system  which  rose 
«  san-tiuted  cloiKl-patnce  before  tli«  eve*  of  Sydney  and 
Andrew  Ktetctier,  and  tbe  lost  rays  of  wliicfa  still  glitter  on  the 
dustc  p»gc  of  Walter  8ara|ere  Landor. 

Was  Blake,  then,  a  kind  of  Purituu  dcmucTat  ? — So  it  may  l>c 
■aidf — always  providing  ihat  we  distln^ish  carefully  between 
■neb  *  democracy '  and  tbal  wliich  bears  ttie  nnme  in  the  <ime«  in 
vbtch  we  live.  Let  no  modern  dcuuiL-ntiic  radical  fancy  that  ht  is 
of  ibe  school  of  ttiose  great  old  dreamers.  The  niost  violent  of 
ihem  would  now  be  esteemed  a  bigoted  aristocrat ;  indeed  aristo- 
cracy is  stamped  broadly  and  deeply  u[>(>n  their  ideal  systems. 
Gflor;ge  Buchanan  cxprossly  condemns  the  merely  popular  voice, 
ranr  narrowly  Millon  would  have  restricted  ttic  general  suffrage 
ID  political  matlers  we  kuow  from  the  pamphlet  be  published 
nut  before  tbc  Kcsloraliun.  Flctcber,  as  is  still  better  known^ 
bad  an  ingenious  scheme  for  restoring  slavery  in  Si'otlaod. 
Tbe  seventeenth  century  men  were  as  different  from  the  men 
of  nO'S  and  1848  in  their  views  as  they  were  superior  lo 
dtem  in  their  characterrs  and  parts.  They  never  dreamt  i»f  inler- 
fierinf^  witb  tbc  general  system  of  societv  ami  subordination,  but 
still  held  lo  such  fundamental  ideas  as  the  national  religion,  tbe 
old  constitution,  and  the  '  spirit  of  a  gentleman.'  The  regiments 
uf  Essex  aixl  IIam|Mlen  wore  tlieir  family  colours.  Cmmwdl 
cfaose  his  Ironsides  among  the  freeholders.  A  Perc/,  a  Jrlcrbeit^ 
a  Montague,  a  Orey  were  of  their  purty.  They  taunted  Charles, 
not  with  being  their  king — that,  they  admilte*!  was  bis  right — 
but  with  having  taken  liberties  with  them  which  their  ancestors 
had  Dot  tolerati>d  in  tbe  Plantageneta.  Right  or  wrong,  tbey 
were  a  quite  ^Jifferent  breetl  of  revolutionists  from  any  that  tbe 
■orld  has  seen  since,  and  the  bonour  of  England  requires  that 
this  sbuuld  be  maintained  at  every  proper  opjiortunity. 

itiuke  being  thus  a  X*urilan,  with  speculative  leanings  towards 
jpubliconism,  which  leanings,  however,  would  by  no  means 
tvc  induced  bim  to  rise  against  tbe  king  in  the  absence  of 
wluit  be  esteemed  proper  pruvotation, — the  next  point  uf  interest 
is  bow  was  be  provoked '(  To  this  we  answer,  on  bis  Puritan 
side.  Mis  whole  life  proves  that  in  spite  of  )iis  b<iokish  tura, 
be  was  far  more  a  practical  IlLtn  a  speculative  man.  From 
ambition  of  the  worldly  kind  he  was  entirely  free.  We  doubt 
if  be  Would  have  moved  at  all,  but  for  the  irritating  war  carried 
on  by  Ltud  and  the  Court  against  that  religious  party  with 
which  bis  deepest  instincts  hail  conne<:ted  him.  And  as  it 
chanced.  Laud  was  appointeid  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  within 
a  year  or  so  (20tb  June,  10:26)  of  the  very  date  at  which  Blake 
retonied  to  firidgewater  from  Oxford. 

This 
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ThU  1<  one  of  tliosfi  hl&birical  coinciilences  wliich  excite  deep 
refltfclion.  Here  were  the  two  antagonistic  temlencies  of  the 
time  brought  within  sight  of  cacU  other  on  the  same  field  of 
action.  The  west  country  was  full  of  tnding  towns,  always  the 
strongholds  of  Puritanism.  Accordingly,  during  the  two  years 
that  he  held  the  see,  Laud — a  sincere  man.  bat  weak  and  witb 
no  insight  into  his  age — veicd  the  Somersetshire  Puritans  sadly. 
perpetual  squnbbles  were  carried  on  alxiut  placing  the  com- 
inunion-table  this  way  or  that  way.  The  bishop's  successor  went 
further;  he  suspended  one  of  Blake's  favourite  'ministers'  in 
Bridgewater,  and  enjoined  Humphrey  Blake,  churchwarden,  to  d& 
penance,  as  a  favourer  of  the  tlelintjucnt.  Years  passed  on,  and  of 
course  all  the  stories  of  die  whippinps  and  brandings  of  Puritan 
writers  would  reach  Blake's  native  town,  The  future  admiral  had  a. 
kind  of  grim  sarcastic  humour  alxiiit  him,  of  the  same  stamp  as 
that  of  Knox  or  nuchanan,  and  lliis  made  him  scorn  and  lidimle' 
what  he  otherwise  bateil.  In  due  time  he  hecame  committed  to 
the  cause,  and  was  the  leader  of  it  in  his  native  town. 

Presently,  came  the  great  Scottish  news  of  1G37,  and  peopll* 
beurd  how  IJisLop  Lindsay  and  Dean  Haiinay  liad  been  lionted 
and  ])clted  in  St.  Gilra*  Church,  Kdinburgli ;  and  how,  in  regular 
course,  the  Scots  had  signed  the  Covenant,  and  were  in  ormft 
against  their  native  king  ;  war  committees  sitting  in  every  county 
to  raise  men,  and  people  bringing  »]>  their  vcr}' spoons  to  sell 
them  Id  the  cause  ;  till  the  rebels  crossed  the  Tweed,  and  soou 
Charles  bad  no  alternative  hut  to  summon  a  parliament.  Hridgc- 
vater  sent  up  'Robert  niake,  gent,,'  to  this,  the  *  Short  Parlia- 
ment,' as  historians  call  it,  which  met  on  Monday,  the  l3t!i 
April|  1B40.  Blake  was  no  doubt  present,  wliqn  amidst  the 
silence  of  that  grave  old  generation,  Lor«1  Keeper  Finch  begat* 
the  speech  in  languaige  which  reads  so  quainlly  in  our  day  : — 

*  Hiii  Majesties  kinftly  resolutions  are  sealed  in  the  Ark  of  his 
Sacred  Br«a«t,  and  it  w«re  a  pretumptinn  of  ton  high  a  nature  for  any 
l/:zati  uncalled  to  touch  it :  yet  lit»  Majesty  is  now  pleased  to  lay  by 
the  shining  beams  of  MajeMj  as  PItccbus  did  to  Pliaeton,  that  the  dis- 
tance  between  Sovereignty  and  Subjection  »hoiild  not  barr  jou  of 
filial  freedom  of  access  to  his  Person  and  Couoseln.'" 


tha^ 


But  the  Commons  were  scarcely  in  the  mood  for  ibis  vein  of 
elcMiuenre,  and  would  vote  nn  money  till  tbcy  had  redress  ot 
]p-ievances.  The  King  dissolved  them  on  May  5lb  ;  and  tboug^b 
he  called  the  Long  Parliament  that  same  autnmn,  Blake  was  not 
a  member  of  it  till  1G45,  when  he  was  returnetl  forTaunton.    He 
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had  lost  bis  icat  through  th«  influenra  of  snme  lamilics  rigidljr 
lo^, — the  SlawelU  and  Windbams. 

Rare  WM  now  iIjc  cxcitenu-nl  in  London.  The  mob  ttmt  v(^ars 
before  had  (lellod  poor  old  Isaac  Ca&auiMm*!  windows  in  St.  Mury 
Axe  with  Etones,  because  he  was  uodentood  to  be  of  Kinp 
James's  way  of  thinking  in  churcli  matteim,  WFnc  hnwling  about 
libels,  and  attacked  Laud's  palitce  at  Lambeth,  The  city  was 
fimmering  with  discontent,  not  only  at  grievances  geoerally,  bat 
at  such  mishaps  as  the  taking  of  the  *  Kebccca '  (worth  260,000/.) 
br  the  Alffiers  pirates,  who  had  no  less  than  sixty  sliips  afloat. 
Grave  Puritans  were  grumbling  at  the  Papist  queen  :  and  sturdy 
feudal  squires  mutlf^reil  nut  reminiscences  of  Magna  Charta. 
Tb«>  events  whirh  followed  are  of  immorliLl  fame  and  endless  con- 
seqaeaces.  SlrafTord  was  beheaded,  and  Laud  lodged  in  the 
Tower.  The  Irish  rebellion  shofkeil  and  alannwl  the  country, 
Both  parties  hehl  to  everything;  they  cuuld  in  a  manner  which 
made  reconcilement  impossible,  and  on  the  22nd  Au<;ust,  Hi42, 
the  Kinc  lioisted  his  standard  nt  Nottingham,  and  all  England 
knew  that  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  the  sword. 

And  DOW,  it  became  a  matter  of  vital  consequence  what  were 
the  views  of  the  men  of  weight  by  their  fortune  and  chnracter  in 
each  county?  Individual  enerjery  did  everytliinK  ;  for  it  would  he 
a  mistake  to  suppi>sc  that  the  whole  nation  was  divided  with  any 
accuracy.  Tiir  Puritans,  who  were  the  salt  of  the  parliamentary 
paxty,  had  indutnl  tfieir  line  marked  clearly  enough.  But  uiauy 
who  had  been  discontented  from  a  less  elevated  view,  did  not 
feci  an  enthusiastic  eagerness  to  carry  on  the  war.  Many  must 
bave  been  comjiarativcly  iudifferent,  and  these  would  go  to 
the  King's  side,  if  there  was  a  leader  to  rally  (hem — the  King's 
l>eing  the  easier  and  less  austere  parly,  and,  generally  sptaking, 
the  party  of  the  men  of  the  world.  Again,  the  lo<.nl  inUucnce 
of  people  was  then  very  strong,  and  a  popular  family  could 
determine  the  politics  of  a  district  ;  just  as  Worwicksliire  was 
fought  fur,  ralhcr  between  the  Gruvilles  and  tlie  Comptons  than 
between  Parliament  and  King.  It  was  not  as  in  the  French 
Revoluliun,  when  a  few  abstract  ideas  (of  'equality,'  '  righta  of 
man,'  &c.)  pennealed  the  whole  being  of  thousands,  and  merged 
every  other  consideration.  A  great  deal  was  left  to  accident,  to 
tasl«',  to  prejudice,  to  affection,  and  thu*  it  became  so  inexpres- 
aibty  important  which  side  even  one  energetic,  able,  known 
man  might  take.  As  Crumwetl  went  down  to  his  own  eastern 
country,  so  Rtakc  went  forthwith  to  liis  western  country,  and 
began  raising  forces  for  the  Parliamont.  The  theory  of  our 
;  all   men  could   be  easily  turned  into  soldiers  ; 
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awl  Imtlt  parties  set  about  it  at  once.  Blnke  raised  a  troop  of 
dragoons  wilb  more  tlian  urdinary  (juickneii,  and  dasbed  to  and 
fro  amidst  the  smarlcst  acliotis  of  the  west.  He  was  with  Sir 
John  Homer's  forces  when  lie  drore  the  Marquis  of  Hertford 
out  of  Wells.  He  disiiriKuislied  himself  at  Bodmin  ;  and  at  the 
well-fought  field  of  Lansdoun,  where  Sir  Bcvil  (inrnville  fell. 
He  soon  hcgan  to  attrnct  attealion,  and  sliowed  ttiat  rombinatioa 
of  dashing  activity  with  gravitj  and  prudence,  which  charso- 
lerised  the  best  men  on  his  side.  The  Cavaliers  were  equally 
dariojE;nnd  brilliant,  but  not  equally  prudent  and  stea<1j  ;  whence 
the  important  remark  of  Clarendon,  that  during  tbe  war,  the/ 
never  rallied  from  n  shock  in  batile  and  recovered  tbeir  good 
order  again  like  their  Roundhead  enemies.  Their  charge  was 
like  that  curious  phenomenon  of  the  Mediti^rrauean, — a  white 
squall, — terrible  for  the  moment,  but  which  passes  awaj  witboat 
doing  mischief  proportionals  to  its  violence. 

In  charging  in  true  Cavalier  fashion, — in  displaring  flome  of 
the  best  and  some  of  tbe  worst  qualities  of  the  Cavalier, — no 
man  on  the  King's  side  surpassed  his  nephew,  Prince  Rupert. 
The  Trince  (whom  liic  Roundliends  railed  Frioce  RobbeTf  and 
accused  of  every  variety  of  rapine  and  disorder)  had  brought 
from  the  borders  of  tbe  Rhine  some  of  the  characteristic  qualitiei 
of  borderers.  He  was  leM  like  a  Montnue  than  like  one  of  tbosa 
Scotts  or  Rutberfords  of  the  old  days,  who  were  dangenjus  to 
friends  as  well  ns  to  enemies ;  who  turned  war  into  a  series  of 
raids  ;  who  fought  when  they  ought  to  have  let  it  nlooe,  and 
plumlered  when  they  ought  to  have  been  Bghting;  brave, 
bardy  men,  faithful  to  the  code  of  opinions  among  tbemsctvea, 
but  reckless  of  all  other  considerations.  The  son  of  a  woman 
like  Elirabctb  of  Bohemia  cannot  indeed  have  been  the  monster 
of  whom  RdUndhrail  crones  spoke  with  n  shudder,  similar  to 
that  with  which  their  I'uriian  nousinit  in  America  talkcil  of  tbe 
Retl  Indians  who  bad  scalped  Uicir  grantl fathers.  But  the 
Prince  was  certainly  not  6tted  for  so  high  a  rank  in  so  great  and 
solemn  a  cause  as  tbe  defence  of  the  English  tnonarcby  and 
church.  Such  as  he  was,  however,  he  n-aa  active  and  loyal 
enough,  and  he  soon  rnme  in  contact  nilh  Blnke  nt  tbe  siege  of 
Bristol.  m 

It  was  a  summer  day  in  July,  16i3,  when  the  two  sons  of  tbefl 
Queen  of  He-arts — Rupert  and  Maurire — sat  down  before  that 
ancient  town.  Things  bad  been  looking  well  for  their  cause  in 
tbe  west;  Waller  hod  fought  indecisively  with  Maurice  near 
Bath,  with  Wilmot  near  IVvixe*.  The  Fairfaxes  were  locked 
up  at  Hull  \   Cromwell  nas   not  triuupbant    iu   X.inculnshire. 
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tbe  prerious  montU  at  C'balgrove. 
oow.  Hu|>ert  KHik  Bristol  in  four  Jays ;  Sir  Nftlbanicl  Kieniies 
bein^  incompetent,  if  not  worse  ;  and  ItUlu^  fighting  to  llie  last, 
ia  vaui.  Blake's  bu&incu  in  this  siege  was  t4i  ilcl't-ad  a  icrlaio 
rort  along  the  line  called  *  Prior's  Hill.'  The  assaults  on  it  hy 
Grandison  and  Ltmsfurd  with  musket  and  band-grenade,  pistol 
and  pike,  were  eonfltaut  and  terrible  ;  but  tbej  never  L-arricd  it 
from  the  stout  Somersetshire  man,  who  brat  them  off,  and  sallied 
against  them  in  Ibeir  confusion,  hlven  after  Ficnnes  liad  sur- 
rendered the  town,  Blake  stonnl  nt  bay  for  a.  lime.  I'bis  breach 
of  military  etiquette  caused  Rupert  to  threaten  to  hang  bim, 
which  lie  only  omitted,  accurding  to  Clarendon,  in  considctBtion 
of  bis  inexperience.  Nuvi  was  tbe  tuming-noiul  of  the  wot. 
Tbe  King  ramc  to  Bnatol,  and  held  a  council  ;  was  advised  to 
Burch  straight  ou  London,  but  hesitated,  and  preferred  to  invest 
Glouccfler,  and  never  had  such  n  happy  ehaiice  Uj>ain. 

Blake  was,  by  this  time,  in  ffootl  esteem  with  the  Parliament. 
lie  nA«  appointed  to  the  Somerset  Committee  of  VVsys  and 
Means,  and  to  the  lieutcnant-colonelry  of  Popham's  regiment- — 
a  stalwart  lloundhead  body,  1500  strong.  He  now,  accom- 
mnied  by  one  of  bis  brothers,  Samuel  Blake,  made  an  entry  into 
Bridgcuatcr  with  iHimo  trrKi])5,  hoping*  to  seize  llio  rtislle.  A 
strange  sensation  it  must  buve  been,  iu  those  days,  for  a  man  to 
force  his  way  into  bis  native  town,  find  all  the  old  homely  tacts 
diridcf)  against  each  other,  and  patroles  pacing  the  familiar 
Streets !  BInke  saw  that  there  was  no  chance  there,  at  that  time, 
and  prepared  to  march  to  the  south  roast,  where  liu  wai  wanted 
for  the  defence  of  Lyme.  But  he  had  a  terrible  sorrow  to  carry 
away  with  htm  from  the  old  places  associated  with  his  pleasantest 
recollections.  Mis  youn;;er  brother,  8amucl,  scrolled  from  head- 
qoarlers.  At  a  little  ale-hoofte  on  thn  river,  a  few  miles  down, 
he  gut  wind  of  some  Cavalier-recruitiog  that  was  going  on, 
and  resolvetl  to  pursue  the  officers  who  were  i^mployed  u]mu  it. 
Tbe  cX|>cditioii  was  irregular,  and  it  was  fatal.  A  fray  followed, 
aitd  Samuel  JJIake  fell.  We  have  on  account  of  its  eflWt  on  his 
brother  from  one  who  knew  the  family,  and  wrote  a  biography 
of  the  great  man  more  than  a  century  ago.  When  the  news 
reached  tbe  town  the  oSicers  of  tbe  regiment  talked  it  over  in 
kaois,  with  such  grave  glances  at  Colonel  Blake  and  hesitation 
aboat  who  should  tell  bim,  as  we  can  all  easily  fancy: — 

*  At  last  he  flsked  one  of  tli«m  v«ry  ««rnestly,  and  the  gentleman 
P^ied,  with  oome  emotion,  "  y'ovr  hrnther  Sam  it  Min/.'"  explaining 
bow  it  come  to  pas*.  The  colonel,  having  heard  him  out,  »atd,  "  >Sitm 
had  no  Inuitust  tJterr."  And,  tut  if  he  look  no  further  notice  of  it,  lunied 
iVom  tbe  corn-hill  or  market-place  into  the  Sunn  inn,  of  chief  note  in 
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that  town,  and  shutltRg  liinwelf  in  a  room  gave  way  to  tlie  calls  of 
nature  and  brothecly  lov*,  saying,  "  Ihtd  Abntr  as  a  fed  dieUt  / " '  • 

Tliis  nnecdote  bears  tlic  uomialakcablc  stamp  of  tnilli,  and 
tbrnws  a  strange  fla&h  of  H^lit  on  tlic  iitd  Purilun'a  ]>r>rtrait. 
■Sam  lift)!  no  business  tbcre!'  and  he  turns  away  wilb  sloical 
soldieriv  finnness  fnjm  the  news  tliat  his  bratlier  bad  lu&t  Lis 
yoang  life  where  be  had  no  right  lo  be.  But  the  street  aloD^ 
which  he  moves  is  one  -where  a  hund^r^d  times  thr_v  had  plnyeil 
together ;  and  by  the  time  he  has  burriiMl  himself  into  a  room, 
his  strong  heart  has  ovcrflownd.  *  Died  Abiior  as  a  fonl  dtrth  !' 
Melancholy,  yet  tender  words,  Iwlmying  the  source  lo  which 
men  like  Jilake  turned  in  all  hours  of  pa&sion  and  triul. 

His  next  service  was  in  defence  of  the  liltlo  seaport  (tf  Lyme, 
Ijesieged  by  Maurice  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  storm 
FlymoDth.  The  population  was  short  of  a  thousand ;  Blake^s 
lighting  men  nuiiil>cred  only  some  five  hundred,  and  tlie  defrnreif 
nf  the  place  wtre  naturally  weak.  The  Prinrc,  on  deseendinj; 
from  the  Somerset  Hilts,  drove  in  Blake's  outposts,  Kummooeil 
him  to  surrender,  of  course  in  vain,  and  then  char^red  with  tiorse 
in  ihe  wake  of  a  shower  of  hand-grenades.  Bui  the  home  were 
met  by  a  fire  so  steady  that  they  wavered  and  fell  back.  Thus  it 
went  on,  from  day  to  day  and  week  lo  week.  In  spite  nf  siege- 
train  and  slormliig-pnrties,  am)  of  the  loss  of  scores  uf  gallant 
men,  Maurice  failed  to  carry  Lyme.  Weeks  passed,  nnd  War- 
wick's fle<t  arrived  in  the  offing  in  time  to  save  the  garrison  from 
being  itarved  out  At  last  the  Frince  gore  up  the  siege  after  a 
of  2000 ;  and  Colonel  Blake  took  the  field  again,  a  free 
with  a  higher  fame  than  ever. 

the  somewhat  dull   son  of  the  brilliant  favourite  of 

„. Blh,    was    now   moving  westward    in    give,   as  he  hoped, 

a  great  blow  to  the  King's  cause  in  those  ptins.  Me  did  gain  ■ 
the  regions  which  he  threatened,  but  he  neglected  the  strong  ^ 
points  of  those  ihrotigh  which  he  passed.  All  over  the  western 
counties  (lie  Cavaliers  had  strong  fortresses,  and  »  direct  line  of 
communication  in  consequence.  RIakc  cast  his  eyes  over  the 
district ;  discerned  the  vital  importance  of  si'iring  Taunton  ; 
made  a  rapid  march  there,  attd  carTie<l  it  from  n  jHior  weak  Colonel 
Keeves  without  a  blow,  'J'liis  M-ns  on  the  Hlh  of  July,  1(j44,  six 
days  after  Cromwell  and  the  Scots  had  dcfeatml  Rupert  in  the 
terrible  battle  of  Jfarston  Nfoor,  which  deslruve<l  the  King'* 
cause  ill  the  north.  All  tlie  more  need  then,  that  the  King's 
cause  should  prosper  in  the  west  I     So  CharU*s  moved  in  the- 
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■  *  Htilory  sad  Late  of  Robert  HUke,  E»q..  ttc.   Written  bv  a  G^iKlmmi  who 
Til  bred  in  n>«  fftmily  *  [I T40  ?] :  om  of  ih«  maiif  toareec  of  iir.  DIkoii's  book. 
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direction  wliimce  his  Oaceti  liad  left  for  Brest  that  same  event- 
ful Julv.  Lord  Essex,  hemmed  in  and  helpless,  look  to  lIip 
water,  lenving  his  troops  no  rcs(>urci^  but  t*^  surrender;  and  the 
triumphant  (^valiers  retunicd  eastward  with  every  prospect  of 
bringing;  Blake  and  Taunion  tm  their  knees.  The  Kinj;  went 
after  imbler  ganie,  as  he  thought ;  but  troops  soon  began  to 
pour  round  the  lines  that  had  been  formed  ti>  defend  the  old 
mland  tuvrn,  long  famous  for  that  woollen  trade  which  our  ances- 
ton  always  esteemed  the  staple  trade  of  this  country.  The  pUce 
was  large  and  unwalk-d,  uiul  set  in  a  rountrv  where  the  besiegers 
were  strong.  Governor  Wyndham,  of  Bridgewater,  *  sent  a  second 
tTuni[Kfter  to  his  old  nelghlKiur  and  lownsman,  almost  entreating 
him  tu  accept  terms  of  surrender,'  says  Mr.  Dtxon.  Ciuvfrnor 
Blake,  of  Taunton  (for  such  was  the  rank  he  now  held  from  the  Par- 
liament), wiu  :is  unyielding  as  a  Roman  wall.  And  so  the  siege 
began  ;  and  llic  defence  was  the  most  famous  of  Blake's  achicvis 
ments,  till  he  cxchange<l  land  for  sea-fier^■ice,  won  the  highest 
degree  of  the  favourite  celebrity  of  the  British  people,  and  almost 
hid  his  rnrlier  laurels  under  that  final  crown  of  ihem,  wet  witli 
sparkling  sca-watcr. 

Wyndham,  of  purest  Cavalier  breed — of  tlic  race  that  '  would 
not  desert  tlic  Crown,  though  it  hung  on  a  bush' — began  the 
attack.  Beaten  in  a  skirmish,  he  tornied  a  blockade.  His 
tnmps  baTTicadetl  the  roads  with  trees,  and  slopped  the  homely 
market-carts  ns  they  jogge<I  on  towards  the  town.  I'rom  this 
first  dilemma  Btnke  was  hel{>ed  by  the  sudden  arrival  of  a  «niart 
German  officer,  Vanilruske,  who  broke  Wjndliam's  liuc  and  garo 
a  UlUe  breathing-time  lo  the  garrison.  Blake  seized  the  occa- 
sion, and  scoure<l  ihe  country  to  uarm  up  despondent  hearts  in 
the  canse.  Meanwhile,  Goring's  forces  were  coming  up  from 
Weymouth,  and  his  track  was  marked  by  every  horror  thnt  con 
accompany  civil  war.  .Many  of  his  victims  fled  into  Taunton, 
which  was  now  a  perfect  eyesore  to  the  Kings's  party-  Squabbles 
arose  among  them  as  to  who  should  have  the  command  against 
it,  and  these  divided  Ihe  friends  of  the  Crown  just  at  the  time 
wbm  the  new  Mo<lel  was  strengthening  the  muse  of  the  Farliu- 
inml.  Soon,  Cromwell — now  a  General — and  Waller  were  on 
the  move,  ll  became  more  anti  more  h  vital  matter  lo  the 
Cavaliers  lo  take  tiie  town,  and  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  held 
a  council  iil  Bristol  to  coiuider  the  General's  position.  Goring's 
plan  was  adopted — of  a  sudden  attack  on  1  aunton,  while  a  greater 
force  rematncxi  on  the  bordeia  of  Wilts  and  Dorsetshire  lo  watch 
Ihe  enemy.  Accordingly,  Sir  Richard  Grenville  Bp|>«arctl  in  the 
trenches,  and  began  to  work  hard.  But,  now,  Waller  was  stir- 
ring, and  Goring  insisted  on  GrenTille's  joining  against  him, 
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which  Grenville  ilcdinett  lo  ilo.  Tbe  divided  Cavaliers  once 
more  chaiiged  tlieir  tactics,  and  rewlved  on  «  junction  nnd  nn 
attack  on  Taunton  in  force  U[»  c«iiie  Wv'uUiani,  and  Sir  John 
Bcrkelej,  and  Sir  Jotrpli  Wagstaffe,  witli  Goring *s  foot  and 
artiUcrjr  froni  Wellt,  and  enc'1n««d  tlie  heart  of  llie  town,  as  it  _ 
wcrr,  With  a  wall  of  firr.  Ttie  suburtis  wlto  burnt  and  pillaji:«],  I 
and  the  outskirts  <-rumbloil  away  bcfoi-c  inccs&ant  shot.  Famine 
prrjrcd  on  tbu  defenders  witbin,  but  Blake  would  not  vif^ld.  The 
painpbl(!ts  of  lliat  tiint-  nmuin  some  rurious  anecdotes  of  the 
jn'im  humour  tritli  which  Blake  scasoneil  his  suflcrinj;  and  peril. 
On  one  occasion,  of  a  ^parle}"'  proposin((  that  he  shoold  resign 
the  town,  he  onsn-crcd  that  he  had  four  pair  nf  Umts  left  yet,  and 
be  would  oat  lliree  of  ihem  before  the  enemy  got  it.*  Another 
time,  being  tbrcoleniril  that  when  the  town  was  carried  all  should 
be  put  lo  the  sn-<ird  hut  seven  persons,  his  reply  wns  that  he 
wanted  the  namvs  of  th«  seven,  nnd  would  send  ihetr  bodies 
presently.!  Me  and  his  brave  comratles  were  almost  in  tbe  last 
sL-ige  ofsufTering  and  peril,  when  Fairfax  detached  four  regiments, 
Welden's,  Fortcscue  s,  Floyd's,  and  In^ddshy's  to  his  relief. 
Colonel  Welden  commanded  tbis  force,  and  raised  the  siege  on 
thelltb  May,  16fd. 

The  contemporary  accounts  of  the  spectacles  which  met 
Welden's  troops  on  tbeir  march  are  something  fearful.  All  the 
country  round  aLwut  Taunton  was  dcvastaletl,  arul,  as  one  eye- 
witness tells  us,  *  unwojded.'  Tbe  town  itself  was  black  with 
tbe  trnrps  of  fire.  1  he  besiegers  (who  broke  up,  arttl  dispersed 
towards  IJridgewater  and  Exeter)  left  some  Iwrrcls  of  powdfr  and 
arms  behind  tbeoi,  and  took  away  twelrc  or  fourteen  cart-loads 
of  dead  men. 

This  was  a  great  triumph  for  (he  Parliament,  which  sent  BlsJcr 
a  rote  of  thanks,  and  a  present  of  500/.  Goring,  with  Lbnse 
ferocious  troops  which  were  railed  *  (ioring's  crew,'  again  orer- 
ran  the  county  of  k?om(Tscl,  and  coininenced  a  second  investment 
of  'J'auoton  against  VVetdun  and  Ulokc.  But  tbis  wns  a  far 
milder  siege  than  its  predecessor,  and  the  Cavaliers  chiefly  acted 
on  the  defensive,  and  resisted  the  charges  with  which  tlic  garrison 
took  care  to  break  the  blockade.  Goring  lay  about  the  town  for 
five  or  six  weeks  in  r  manner  that  excites  the  stately  reprehension 
of  Clarendon;  during  that  time,  tlic  King  was  defeated  in  the 
crowning  battle  of  Is'aseby ;  and  llicn  Fairfax  marched  on,  and 
relieved  TaunUm,  and  the  whole  west  together.  The  royal 
goiue  was  up. 


*  *  A  Rsrrsdan  oTOm  EaptdU^oti  10  Tsoatoa  (IMsy. 
t  '  The  SMish  Do«  tU«4y 
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Blake  now  performed  peaceful  duties  for  a  time,  and  the  quiet 
modest  waj  in  which  he  rentained  ahaent  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  though  chosen  to  sit  for  Taunton  in  1645,  is  most 
■ignificant  He  was  not  responsible  for  the  shedding  of  the 
kmg's  blood :  on  the  contrarj,  he  was  heard  to  use  this  remark- 
able expression,  that  '  be  would  as  freely  venture  his  life  to 
save  the  king  as  ever  he  had  done  to  serve  the  Parliament.'  He 
was  altogether  a  practical  man,  and  a  man  of  moderation.  He 
had  once  thought  the  king  too  strong  for  the  safety  of  Pro- 
testantism and  the  State.  But  when  the  king  was  in  prison,  and 
his  cause  defeated,  he  did  not  wish  to  see  him  put  to  death.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  entirely  free  from  personal  ambition,  and 
made  no  effort  to  use  his  reputation  for  the  purpose  of  political 
influence.  His  was  the  via  media  in  all  things.  He  did  the 
duty  of  the  day,  and  waited  for  that  of  the  morrow.  The  pre- 
ference he  appears  toJiave  entertained  in  theory  for  a  republican 
form  of  government,  exercised  very  little  influence  over  his  active 
life.  It  is  clear  that  not  that  preference,  but  his  Puritanism, 
made  him  first  join  the  Parliamentary  cause ;  and,  afterwards, 
when  a  despotism  was  in  the  ascendant  of  which  all  pure 
republicans  disapproved,  he  zealously  and  faithfully  served  it. 
Blake,  in  fact,  was  for  England,  and  did  not  expect  England  to 
suit  herself  to  Blake.  He  was  an  'antique  Roman'  kind  of 
man  of  the  early  Roman  breed — willing  to  serve  the  State 
when  it  needed  bis  services,  content  to  stay  at  home  when  it  did 
not  want  them.  This  private,  simple,  pious  character  contrasts 
significantly  with  the  turbulent  vanity  and  levity,  the  morbid, 
spasmodic  greatness,  the  feverish  yet  pedantic  cleverness  of  the 
modem  revolutionists  of  Europe.  Above  all  there  was  nothing 
theatrical  about  our  great  Puritan.  He  was  a  homely  west-country 
gentleman,  middle-sized,  of  firm  and  generous  yet  not  at  all 
romantic  air  and  expression,  most  orderly  and  pious  in  his  house- 
hold, and  with  sacred  words  ever  ready  for  the  guidance  of  life, 
but,  for  the  rest,  a  kindly  laugher,  and  known  to  take  a  quiet 
cup  of  sack  and  a  pipe  at  bed-time.  Such  was  Blake,  as  old 
authorities  prove ;  and  we  are  certain  that  if  Monsieur  Robes- 
pierre had  presented  himself  in  the  market-place  at  Taunton,  in 
his  sky-blue  coat,  to  deliver  his  oration  on  the  Eire  Supreme, 
Governor  Blake  of  that  town  would  at  once  have  ordered  him 
into  the  stocks. 

A  man  of  this  stamp  had  the  kind  of  disposition  which  then, 
as  ever,  resembled  the  true  nautical  English  character.  So  that 
when  he,  at  fifty  years  of  aye,  went  afloat  for  the  first  time,  at  a 
period  when  Cromwell  and  the  Parliamentary  chiefs  sent  'generals* 
on  board  the  fleet  over  the  seamen's  heads,  and  ajier  a  revolt  of 
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part  of  that  Beet  to  tbc  side  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  seems  to 
li&re  become  (lomesticatecl  immediately.  He  took  to  the  water  as 
if  there  were  lomethinf;  in  his  breed  that  fitted  him  tor  it.  He 
conc|uerGd  in  actions  against  the  greatest  seamen  of  the  day  ;  aod, 
in  cig;ht  short  years  (ir>49-1657),  he  so  rompletelr  established  \\i% 
naval  renown,  that  he  Buper»eded  the  reputation  wliich  had  first 
raised  him,  tlie  Iionnur  derived  from  BrisUil,  Lyme,  Taunton,  and 
a  doxen  rirlds  of  battle,  and  snnlc  his  title  of  General,  in  that  of 
Admiral,  for  alt  posterity.  Knglnnd,  which  has  forgrollen  that 
Bocuii  was  a  vlsrount,  has  forfj^oticn  that  Blake  was  n  general. 
As  it  mer^d  Bacon's  political  in  his  philosophical  fame,  lo  it 
merged  Blake's  military  in  htfi  naval  fame.  There  is  nothing 
like  it  in  our  history.  Here  is  a  man,  who  is  spoken  of  as  a 
seaman,  in  conjunction  with  Drake,  and  Nelson,  and  Colling- 
w(hh1,  and  who  on  his  fiftieth  btrth-dny  cannot  possibly  have  been 
able  to  put  a  ship  about,  or  to  pire  the  Ttrders  while  the  crew 
were  reefing  t«>psaiU.  It  is  scarcely  Intelligible  to  us  who  know 
the  present  English  navy,  as  we  think  of  the  roars  of  laughter 
with  which  the  scjundron  would  hail  the  news  that  8ir  Colin 
Campbell  had  been  appotntttl  to  the  '  Royal  Albert.*  To  under- 
stand IJlake's  success,  we  must  attribute  to  him  not  only  an  inherent 
genius  for  the  sea,  but  an  essential  aftinlty  with  the  character 
of  seamen,  which  caused  bis  crew  to  rccognue  in  bim  a  brathn 
apirit,  and  cordially  exert  their  efforts  to  assist  him  in  his  task. 
For  it  is  perfectly  certain  that,  nt  first,  he  must  have  been 
under  great  disadvantages.  He  nmst  have  been  dependent  on 
captains,  lieutenants,  or  masters  for  the  whole  seamanship  of 
the  very  ship  in  which  be  sailed.  In  our  day,  no  ordinary 
man  would  be  considered  likely  to  be  a  first-rate  seaman  who 
should  enter  the  service  as  late  as  twenty  ;  and  genius,  like 
everytliing  else,  must  submit  to  certain  fundamental  natural  laws. 
The  character  of  the  liritish  sailor  was  in  part  formed  by 
Blake's  time,  and  explains  Blake's  own  character.  For  centuries, 
however,  our  coasts  had  been  lined  with  the  descendants  cf 
those  great  races  of  the  Baltic  and  the  German  Ocean,  the  only 
races  of  the  world  that  have  ever  mastered  the  sea.  The  Greeks 
and  Homaus,  who  crawled  aLx>ut  their  pleasant  shores,  and 
offered  sacrifices  if  they  had  lo  cross  the  Adriatii;  or  penetrate 
the  Euxinc :  what  can  their  notions  have  been  of  the  great 
element  such  sa  It  presented  itself  to  the  Norse  rovers?  They 
fought  at  balamis  and  at  Actiutn,  but  such  fighting  involved  no 
aeamanrhip;  it  was  only  an  ordinary  struggle  between  landsmeo 
in  sinfKith  water  on  the  decks  of  gigantic  boats,  of  which  the 
onrs  were  pulled  by  slaves,  and  the  inancpu^Tci  few,  simple,  and 
obvious.     Accordingly,  there  is  no  such  character  as  the  classical 
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an  ;  and  in  all  bis  gsllerj  of  portraits,  Plutarch  has  aohod^' 
'  show  Df  who  makes  us  ihink  of  Cnllingwnod  or  Nclsun.  Our 
"lors  are  oar  own  m«n;  our  pDculinr  heroes;  formed  by  the 
diliun  of  a  naval  race  acting  on  ihp  dfsire  for  roinmcrtrc  by 
tJ  insttnrts,  rc-acled  upon  by  rommerce  in  its  hahits,  and 
ouUlet)  inln  n  sperlul  and  peculiar  lype  of  the  English  people 
bytbrir  isolation.  One  of  tbn  hnppieflt  expressions  in  Clarendon's 
history  is,  when  he  rooies  to  the  rrlehrated  defection  of  a  part 
f  the  fleet  from  the  Parliament  in  1G48,  and  savs,  '  The  seamen 
iiie  a  nation  bij  themtelns*  This  is  the  precise  state  of  the 
case,  as  every  one,  who  makes  their  acquaintance,  may  still 
>bsen-e.  It  was  no  doubt  even  more  true  at  that  time,  and 
plains  the  conftuct  of  the  nnry  during  tlic  great  struggle. 
When  the  cry  of  *  grievanc«s*  rai»  high,  the  seamen  had  joined 
it,  but  always  wi^  very  warm  expressions  of  loyalty  to  the 
JnK*a  person.  There  is  a  mixture  of  a  disposition  to  pnimble 
ilh  a  leaning  to  conservatism  about  sailors,  wliicb  tnnkeft  this 
inc  of  conduct  very  intelligible.  We  have  ourselves  remarked  in 
tbem,  for  instance,  nn  abstract  dislike  to  bishops !  No  boala- 
watn  can  understand  ur  sympathise  with  epiiicoj>acy,  ami  if  ever 
he  lakes  to  newspaper-read io^  and  radicalism,  it  is  against  the 
mitre  rather  than  the  crown  that  he  directs  hi&  hostility.  Donbt- 
IcM,  this  is  partly  a  dark  mystery  of  the  iNmtswain's  nature,  yet 
it  is  not  nllo*cthcroat  of  the  reach  of  a  philosophic  obscn'er. 
As  an  isolaleil  citizen,  dwelling:  away  ixoxn  touns  and  villaj^es, 
bis  notions  of  pews  being^  mpstan-iiars  tnid  across  buckets,  and 
church'  being  to  him  somethinj^  that  can  be  *  rigged  *  on 
undays  during  the  forenoon  watrb,  the  boatswiun  has  never  bad 
ao  op}>urluuity  of  lieiii^  touclic!it  by  either  ttie  difniitv  or  the  utility 
of  a  prelate.  Vet,  no  boatswains,  and  few  seamen  at  all,  arc  '  de- 
mocrats.* Acru5tome<i  to  the  wholesome  oligarchy  of  ship-goveni- 
mmL,  anil  feelin};  its  nereiistty,  Uiey  get  rnmiliar  with  tlicassocia- 
■ioai  of  obedience,  and  their  life  removes  them  from  the  agitations, 
the  cam,  the  excitements  of  tbe  factor)'  and  the  town.  And,  hence, 
uring  the  civil  war,  they  fell  under  the  '  Presbyterian  model,' 
hich  was  that  of  their  admiral.  Rich,  I^ord  Warwick,  yet  were 
never  fennentcd  with  the  general  passions  of  the  mob.  Tliey 
^Icept  the  ring/  to  borrow  an  illtistration  from  the  pugilists. 
Inside  the  blue  circle  of  tbe  seas,  Cavaliers  from  old  manor- 
bouses.  Roundheads  from  growing  towns,  swept  the  fiehU  of  fair 
Englantl,  broke  a<niinst  each  other  in  fierce  battles,  and  tore  up 
the  old  political  surface  of  the  country.  The  navy,  meanwhile, 
kept  the  Channel  as  tlie  discreet,  but  not  violent,  servant  of  tbe 
Parliament.  If  a  se.iport-town  was  blockaded  by  Maurice,  a 
■tordy  craft  or  two  with  her  cannons  and  demi-cannons,  culve- 
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tins  and  demi-cutrerins,  anchored  in  tbe  roads  and  tirlped  tbe^, 
g«rr)sun.      If  fuI'ui^ll  supplies  yxvte  cutiiing  trum  al>r<>iul,  niii>tlia^^| 
squadTDQ  wiu  »iK>a  t:roiU[ing  tbe  buvvi  of  tlie  atraiiger  and  biing^H 
ing  him  *  to.'       But  tlie  nary  was  Knglub    far    more  thsa  it 
was  parliamentarian.     Furcl^i  potentates  might  think  that  ihc 
cause  of  the  *  Commons'  was  o  bad  caus^,  that  it  was  pfasimi 
^gttnpli  to  see  burghers  and  disroti tinted   provimrlal   noif/e>s«  ar- 
layea  in  amis  ai^inst  one  wlio   lx>re  the  sacix-d  name  ot   King, 
Bui  all  intfrfcrrncc  was  impossible  while  the  I'rcsb^-teriao  carl 
and  stout  Sir  William  Batten  kept  the  narrow  aeas.     AU  tt 
foreign  ships  cuuld  do  was  to  pass  them  quied^'  un  their  wi 
dipping  flag  or  topsail,  too,  if  the  tough  [English  skijtprr  wi 
so  inclined  !     Such   is  the  navy's   historical  position — tu    be 
little  '  )H>litiral '  as  possible,  ami  to  be  national  above  all.     So 
has  always  Wen  ;  and   witen,  in  an  unhappy  day,  the  \ore  ill 
mutinied,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  mutineers  were  aa 
really  to    fight    foreigners  as    ever ;    would    hai'c    iuugbt  tbci 
heartily ;  and  wotild,  probably^  have  thrashed  tlicni  well. 

Now,  this  was  exactly  the  service  for  a  man  like  Blake,  wilb' 
his  earnrslness,  his  simplicity,  liis  himosty  of  chatactcr,  and  his 
love  of  ajokc.  lie  joined  it  on  tlie  iStti  April,  lt>41j.  just  eight 
months  after  the  revult  of  a  part  of  tbe  fleet  to  tbe  royal  side, 
which  l>rought  back  Charles,  the  Prince,  in  it  from  Holland 
without  any  success,  and,  in  fuet,  did  nothing  fi^r  the  cause  except 
supply  KuiKsrl  and  Maurice  with  the  means  of  iheJr  privateering. 
One  motive  to  tbe  revolt  was,  that  jt-ahfusy  of  ihe  rive  of  tli^^H 
military  power  (there  is  a  little  of  l/utt,  toi>,  left  in  the  navy,  wito^^ 
other  things),  which  wc  find  expressed  in  the  •declaration'  of 
Sir  William  Batten.  In  that  document,  which  is  better  written 
than  we  should  exiicct,  the  old  parliamentarian  vicu-admiiml 
«peaks  angrily  of  the  'design  of  inimducii^  land-soldiers  into 
evity  ship.'  This  is  worth  noticing,  as  showing,  not  only  what 
we  could  otherwise  illustj'atc — how  old  tlie  peculiar  public 
opinion  of  our  navy  is — but  Uiat  Blake  must  have  had  some 
prejudice  to  overcome  when  he  first  had  lus  '  traps'  hoisted 
board  a  tnau-of-war  to  assume  the  rank  of  a  general  of  lliu  flee 
True,  he  was  among  those  oHirers  whom  the  government  Wi 
not  thought  to  have  treated  altogether  well  ;  but,  still,  be  was  tin 
goveruiiirnt's  choice,  and  he  was  a  *  huid-soldier  ;'  and  nulliin 
but  a  noble  nature  and  much  earnest  work  could  ever  luive  madi 
him  the  venerated  commander  he  became. 

Tbe   first  naval  expcrlilion  of  tbe  admiral   [for  he  sliall  no' 
have  none  but  his  highest  title)  was  against  bis  old    fue,  Prin 
KuperL     The  prince,  too.  ba^l  turned  sailor,  with  his  fine  doria^ j 
ways,  and  his  heavy  plundering  hand,  aud  as  he  tuid  once  swept 
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the  land  like  a  whirlwind,  was  now  trying  to  sweep  the  sea  like 
a  water-spout.  He  had  found  in  Kinsale,  on  the  Irish  coast,  a 
quiet  little  harbour  for  the  receipt  of  such  merchant-ships  as  he 
and  his  friends  picked  up  in  the  Channel,  and  there  went  Blake 
to  blockade  him.  Blake  imprisoned  Rupert,  for  a  long  time 
that  summer,  Cromwell,  meanwhile,  pursuing  his  terrible  Irish 
campaign ;  till,  later  in  the  jear,  the  prince  managed  to  get  out 
with  the  loss  of  three  ships.  He  maide  dt  once  for  Portugal, 
where  Blake  was  soon  after  sent  with  a  squadron  to  pursue  turn. 
There,  on  the  blue  waters  of  the  beautiful  Tagus,  with  its  hills 
stretching  far  away,  clothed  with  vines  and  groves,  and  spotted 
with  monasteries  and  old  castles,  the  prince  found  a  friendly 
reception  from  King  John.  But  Blake  was  soon  on  his  trail 
with  a  string  of  the  Commonwealth's  men-Kif-war,  differing  in 
their  homely  names, — -the  Tiger^  Tenth  Whelp,  John,  Signet,  S^^ 
— as  mnch  as  in  their  homely  old  build,  square  sterns,  full  bow% 
elaborate  and  grotesque  ornamentation,  from  the  splendid  QueenSf 
and  Vaitguarda,  ana  Jnconstants,  and  Didot,  of  our  generation. 
Probably,  a  common  merchantman  of  to-day  is  superior  in  build, 
speed,  and  tonnage,  to  the  proudest  of  the  old  craft,  which,  with 
their  brass  guns  of  all  sorts  of  calibres,  scattered  the  power  and 
cooled  the  pride  of  Holland  and  Spain.  But,  then,  we  owe  it  to 
these  ships  and  the  men  who  fought  them,  that  we  have  either 
navy  or  niune,  and  the  boast  of  mere  material  progress  is  the 
^eapest,  easiest,  and  vulgarest  boast  in  the  world. 

After  another  blockade,  though  in  a  pleasanter  climate,  in  the 
year  1650,  and  after  having  had  to  bring  the  illustrious  Braganza 
himself  to  what  sailors  call  bis  '  bearings,'  by  seizing  bis  Brazil 
fleet,  Blake  once  more  drove  the  Rhenish  Prince  out  to  seek  his 
Cwtunes.  He  chased  him  about  the  Mediterranean,  where  the 
flag  of  an  English  war-commaoder  had  scarcely  been  seen  since 
the  days  when  the  chivalry  of  Europe  poured  southward  under 
the  Holy  Cross,  and  browned  their  fair  Teutonic  faces  in  the 
boming  sunof  Syria.  Rupert  left  that  historic  sea  with  scarcely 
three  ships,  and  went  to  the  West  Indies,  where  his  brother 
Maurice  disappeared  for  ever  in  a  tropical  squall.  Blake 
destroyed  the  bulk  of  the  Prince's  fleet  in  Carthagena,  captured 
some  French  vessels  in  return  for  the  shelter  that  had  been  given 
to  Rupert  in  Toulon,  and  turned  his  head  homeward.  This,  his 
first  Mediterranean  cruise,  was  the  forerunner  of  our  subsequent 
power  in  those  important  waters,  where  we  have  now  the  un- 
rivalled maritime  ascendency, — with  our  batch  of  ships  lying 
secure  amidst  the  salmon-coloured  forts  of  Malta  ;  our  vessel  or 
two  under  the  shadow  of  the  Rock ;  or  below  the  lighthouse  of 
£air   greoi  Corfu  ;  or  amidst  the  famous  isles  of  the  purple 
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Levnnt ;  or  in  the  splendid  boy  of  Bcyrtiol,  looking  np  at  lliw 
lunny  barrrn  hcijrhts  of  Lebanon. 

When  Blake  relnnwMi  !o  t\\f  Channel,  he  found  liims?U  in  tin 
first  flush  of  liis  naval  fame.  He  had  had  a  tlioTongh  srastmtn^ 
in  till*  slormy  wenthrroir  the  Ir'inli  ri>nst  and  under  the  warm 
sum  of  the  Sooth.  He  had  proved  his  genius  for  his  new  carefT, 
and  mutt  hare  felt  himself,  now,  nt  home,  inside  oak  bulwarks 
and  amidst  black  mazy  ri^gin^,  as  murh  as  h«  had  onre  Am 
behind  trenches  and  at  the  heul  of  drngnons.  The  Council 
Stale  nia<le  him  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  Parliam* 
thanked  him,  and  voted  him  a  thousand  poumls.  Sueb  snb- 
stantial  aeknciwlcdf^menls  were  tlic  fashion  tlien,  and  nol  un- 
reasonably, because  every  zealous  Commonwealth -man  of  good 
utahts  had  made  sacri6ces  of  fortane  in  the  cause. 

The  work  of  1651  consisted  of  the  reduction  of  those  slrong-- 
liolds  wliieli  the  Oiraliers  had  matlc  for  themselves,  like  the 
nests  of  seei-btrtls,  amongst  the  rocks  of  the  Isles  of  Srilly,  and 
on  the  coasts  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  To  these  Iiad  Hocked  all 
the  loose  unlucky  Cavaliers  whom  the  civil  wars  had  ruined; 
whose  sequestrated  estates  were  under  the  charge  of  strangers  ; 
whose  ancient  woods  hod  fallen  beneath  the  axe  ;  tbeefiigies  and 
armorial  windows  of  whose  ancestors,  in  the  churches  of  inland 
villages,  had  been  smashed  bv  fanatical  cobblers.  Such  brave 
desjierale  fellows  were  not  nice  about  seizing  the  liomewanl -bound 
traders,  and  were  glad  to  get  a  chance  of  drinking  the  young  King's 
lieallh  in  plundered  wine.  Against  their  picturesque  privateer- 
ing retreats  Blnke  and  Ascue  fitted  out  an  expedition,  which  io 
April  deflated  Sir  John  Grenville  in  Scilly,  and  in  the  same 
autumn  Sir  George  Carteret  in  Jersey.  The  Commonwealth  had 
thus  finally  dispersed  the  Cavaliers  stiont ;  nnit  thai  Rame  summer 
Worcester  had  heen  fought ;  Charles  had  crept  out  of  the  kingdom 
in  disguise;  Lord  Derby's  head  had  fallen  on  the  scaffold  ;  and 
the  cause  of  the  English  monarchy  was  bowed  down  to  the  dost. 

All  this  lime  the  Admiral  bad  actively  pursued  tlie  career  o£^_ 
a  naval  reformer,  and  had  mode  himself  acquainted  with  tb^H 
grievances  of  the  seamen,  which  be  was  rery  energetic  in  en- 
deavouring to  set  right,  '  Ilis  letters,'  says  Mr.  Dixon,  who 
has  sought  them  in  their  obscure  repositories,  with  praiseworthy 
industry,  *  exhibit  his  characteristic  kindness  of  heart.  .  .  .  One 
of  his  earlieiit  suggestions  to  the  Navy  Commissioners,  after  the 
redaction  of  the  (^lianncl  Islands  left  them  al  leisure  to  think  of 
abuses  at  home,  was  a  strong  recommendatifm  for  tliem  to  adopt 
the  plan  of  paying'  the  seamen's  wages  in  the  port  in  which  tliey 
were  discharged,  and  as  soon  as  they  came  ashore;  so  as  neither 
to  give  them  the  trouble  of  walking  to  London,  nor  keep  them 
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waiting  several  da^s  at  Portsmouth  or  Plymouth.*  Such  pnu:tical 
BQ^^estions  show  the  man  of  tboujB^ht  and  feeling,  and  remind  one 
of  the  usage  of  Collingwood  at  a  later  period.  In  Blake's  time 
the  seamen  were  well  paid  ;  they  got  nineteen  shillings  a  month 
per  roan,  and  the  third  part  of  all  prize-money  was  divided 
amongst  the  ships.  But  from  want  of  organization  there  were 
great  abuses ;  the  beer,  the  butter,  the  cheese  (all  three  articles 
that  hare  vanished  out  of  the  naval  dietary,  and  are  not  suited  to 
it),  were  often  rank  and  foul,  and  life  afloat  was  coarse  and  hard. 
Blake  did  his  best  to  remedy  these  things,  which  would  give  him 
a  hold  on  his  men  as  enduring  as  that  which  he  secured  by  his 
valiant  leadership.  And  he  wanted  every  such  aid,  for  now  the 
Commonwealth  was  on  the  verge  of  the  great  Dutch  War, 
one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  British 
Navy. 

A  generous  man  of  our  days  may  muse  not  without  tenderness 
-OD  the  decline  of  that  great  naval  power  which  once  threatened, 
tested,  nay  punished  us  from  the  coasts  of  Holland.  The  Dutch, 
akin  to  ns  in  blood,  in  language,  in  institutions,  tried  out  supre- 
macy more  severely  than  any  other  nation  we  have  ever  en- 
countered. They,  too,  were  not  merely  brave  men,  who  could 
build  ships  and  fight  upon  the  water,  but  seamen  essentially,  like 
ourselves.  But  their  day  went  by,  and  now  their  naval  power 
seems  typified  in  their  strange  and  quaint  yet  poetic  sea-myth. 
it  beats  about  the  shores  of  history  like  a  phantom  ship, — stately 
and  melancholy,  a  spectre  of  the  past — and  will  never  enter  the 
real  world  of  desh  and  blood  any  more. 

Holland  was  certainly  a  grand  Power  in  the  spring  of  the  im- 
-portant  year  1652, — grand  in  trade,  in  fleets,  and  in  memories. 
For  years  back  we  had  derived  from  her  the  fashion  of  our  naval 
build,  and  we  were  only  gradually  improving  on  models  based 
upon  that  imitation.*  Old  officers  and  seamen  of  our  squadrons 
remembered  the  magnificent  tactics  of  her  fleet  when  a  great 
Spanish  Armada  appeared  against  her  in  the  Channel,  before 
the  civil  wars  began.  Her  officers  had  a  wider  and  larger 
«zpeTience  than  ours,  who,  until  the  last  few  years,  had  scarcely 
seen  any'  service  worthy  the  name.  We  had,  indeed,  the  glorious 
•traditions  of  1588,  and  we  had  many  centuries  of  sea-life  at  our 
back,  which  was  of  course  the  real  root  of  the  fruit  we  were 
now  about  to  gather.  But  to  all  common  calculations,  the  risk 
'must  have  appeared  enormous,  and  we  can  fancy  the  strange 
«xcitemeat  which  must  have  prevailed  in  Europe  when  the  two 
great  naval  Commonwealths  went  to  war. 
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Tbere  bad  been  several  subjects  of  tlicpute  \  tlie  old  one  al 
fisborics,  on  wbtcU  there  was  n  confert-ncc  in  which  Grolius  took 
port  ill  1615  ;  the  point  of  honour  in  the  matter  of  the  Sa^  ;  tbe 
point  of  profit  m  the  matter  of  the  Navigation  Act.  But,  at 
t)otCntn,  aa  in  all  such  cates,  there  was  a  jealousy  between  the  two 
oatiuns,  of  which  the  *  queitions  '  between  them  were  the  mere 
bubbles  on  the  surface,  nnd  this  urged  them  on  to  try  each  other's 
•Ircnglli.  Parlinmont  onlcred  its  captains  to  insist  on  Dutch 
Tesiels  '  dipping '  their  ensig^ns  ;  which  led  to  our  action  between 
Cotnniodore  Voong  and  a  Dutch  fleet  from  Genoa;  and  Van 
Tromp  appeared  in  the  Down*  with  forty  sail.  This  famous  old 
Dutchman  had  been  tu  sea  since  \iv  was  ten  years  old,  and  was 
'Uie  son  of  a  soa-cuptain  who  had  Imth  famous  before  him. 

Our  udoiiral  was  off  Rye  in  tlic  James  when  tlie  news  reached 
him.  He  j^tliCTcd  together  his  vessels,  and  made  for  the 
enemy's  neighbourhood.  The  Dutch  force  was  much  stronger 
in  numbers,  and  was  evidently  bent  on  mischivf.  War  had  Dot 
been  de<-IarL-d,  so  illake  rotitenicd  liimseU  with  preparing  for 
the  worst,  and  then  moved  out  of  the  squadron  in  his  own  Tessel 
Id  hiiil  the  Srtvterotle  and  have  an  explanatory  wurd  with  her 
commander.  Van  Tnimp  sent  a  hroadfiide  rattling  into  bear. 
Blake,  with  some  officers,  was  in  his  cabin.  Glass  smashed — 
wood  flew.  The  grim  Puritan  looked  up  with  his  queer,  quaint 
humour, — *  Well,  it  is  not  vi^ry  civil  in  Van  Tromp  to  take  my 
flagship  for  a  brothel  and  break  my  windows  !'  There  wos  anotbifr 
broadside  as  he  spoke:  so,  curling  his  black  whiskers  (it  was  the 
admiral's  way  wlien  in  a  rage),  he  burst  out  on  his  quarter-deck 
and  gave  the  word  to  lire.  The  action  began  at  four  o'clock. 
The  James,  in  which  Klakc  was,  auflered  lerribly ;  Init  Heai^ 
Admiral  Bourne  came  iip  with  reinforcements,  and  Van  Tromp 
disappeared  after  dusk,  perhaps  not  vanquished,  but  moat 
certainly  not  victor.  Two  J)ulch  ships  had  been  taken,  and  the 
Dutrli  \a%a  of  mpn  was  severer  than  ours,  which  fails,  coupled 
with  the  non-appearance  of  Van  Tromp  in  the  Channel  next  day, 
entitle  us  to  claim  this  as  Blake's  first  triumph  in  a  general 
action.  He  had  only  been  three  years  at  sea  (we  must  never 
forget  this  aspect  of  affairs  in  estimating  him) ;  liia  vice-admiral, 
Penn,  a  regularlv  c<lurflted  sailor  now  in  his  thirty-second  year, 
was  alisetit  on  leave;  and  his  r<rs|K>n]iibility  altogether  liiul  been 
fearful.  We  may  be  sure  that  there  were  hearty  thnnksgivings 
ofTercd  up  in  the  Puritan  Jamet,  that  night,  as  she  lay  at 
anchor  off  the  \ess,-~shipping  a  jory  miacn-roast,  crossing  new 
yards,  Aic,  &c.,  and  stopping  shol-holcs.  ^h 

After  an  event  like  this,  lUrrL-  was  nulhing  for  it, whatever  tlM^| 
'explanations/  but  a  ri^ular  hot  war.     Blukc  forthwitli  began 
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aeinng  the  Dutch  merchant-ships,  as  those  comfortable  craft 
came  up  the  Channel.  The  Council  of  State  put  their  whole 
enei^j  into  the  task  of  raising  ships  and  men,  and  so  did  our 
enemies.  In  June  filake  started  to  the  North  Sea  i:i  the 
Sesolution,  a  sixty-eight-gun  ship,  with  a  squadron,  to  break  up 
the  great  Dutch  herring-fleet  Successful  in  this,  he  was  still  in 
the  north,  when  Van  Tromp  appeared  with  an  immense  force,  and 
threatened  the  shores  of  Kent.  Sir  George  Ascue,  who  repre- 
sented Blake,  had  no  adequate  force  to  resist  him,  but  the  wind 
blew  off  the  English  coast,  and  Van  Tromp  returned  to  the 
Tezel.  There  he  found  a  great  fleet  of  merchant-vessels  waiting 
his  convoy  northward ;  he  sailed  thitherward  with  them ;  saw 
them  stretch  safely  off,  their  various  ways  ;  and  proceeded  to 
seek  Blake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Orkney  and  Shetland 
Isles.  An  engagement  was  imminent,  but  a  mightier  power  than 
artillery  was  abroad.  A  gale  came  from  the  N.N.W.,  and  blew 
away  both  squadrons  with  heavy  damage.  Van  Tromp  returned 
borne,  crippled,  and  having  done  nothing.  The  Dutch  mob, 
with  true  mob  gratitude,  insulted  his  misfortunes ;  and  in  a  fit 
of  indignation  he  resigned  his  command.  Blake  reached  the 
Channel  in  better  plight.  Ascue  and  De  Ruiter  had  had  a 
drawn  battle.  The  States-General  had  joined  De  Witt  to  the 
latter,  in  supreme  command ;  and  soon  these  two  found  them- 
selves in  the  Channel  opposed  to  Blake  and  Ascue.  The  number 
of  vessels  on  either  side  was  about  sixty-eight. 

Before  the  inevitable  fight  came  off,  Blake  had,  with  quick 
decision,  struck  a  blow  in  another  quarter.  Without  waiting  to 
consult  his  colleagues  of  the  Council  of  State,  he  suddenly 
attacked  a  French  squadron  going  under  the  Due  de  Vendome  to 
Telieve  Dunkirk  from  the  siege  of  the  Archduke  Leopold.  The 
blow  was  completely  successful ;  Dunkirk  fell  into  the  Arch- 
duke's hands ;  and  it  became  impossible  that  it  should  ever  be 
used  against  us  by  the  Dutch  with  the  connivance  of  the  French 
gDTemment.  This  is  a  notable  instance  of  the  Admiral's  quick 
gmins  in  war,  but  it  also  shows  what  a  wise  freedom  was  left  to 
the  Commonwealth's  commanders.  And,  here  was  one  great 
advantage  the  English  admirals  had  over  the  Dutch.  Holland 
was  then  divided  by  true  republican  factions,  such  as  ultimately 
mined  her  constitution.  England  was,  indeed,  nominally  a  com- 
moowealth ;  but,  on  shore,  she  was  ruled  by  an  absolute  council, 
and  at  sea  by  absolute  sailors  ;  so  that  the  triumphs  of  that 
period  are,  really  (whatever  republicans  may  think  of  them),  the 
triumphs  of  despotism. 

It  is  curious  to  see  in  the  old  pamphlets  of  that  year  the  hearty 
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spirit  with  which  the  people  entered  into  its  Iriuinphs.     Years 
after,  folk  snn<;  in  rude  iliif^^rrl — 

'  De  Wilt  aitd  Cromwell  liail  caeli  »  biavr  sou!  ; 

1  freely  confevs  it,  1  am  Tor  uld  Null. 
Tbo'  Iiis  govenimeril  did  a  tyniiii  reiwiuble, 

He  made  KagUiid  ^rual  uiid  iiis  euemius  iruiublc.'* 

>in  September,  1052,  we  find  a  pamptilcteer  telling  us 
vi&i  then  the  finest  ship  In  the  British  Navy — 

'Tlic  Royal  SovertitfH  i«  admiral,  she  carries  60  [this  i»  below 
real  iiumher]  pieces  of  cannon,  20  whereof  are  whole  culvorui,  and 
carries  a  hnllet  of  44  pound  weight.     Shi-  hftih  I  lOO  meo  a-hoard,  and 
nolwitlmtanding  her  majsivc  burden  i.<  one  of  iht-  swinesl  Hailors  on  the 
ocean.' 

Then,   ho  adcts,  iij)eal(ing  of  the   '  llyllandcr*/ — '  nellhcr  is 
tlicir  bmndy-wiiie  that  can  infuse  courage  inU>  them !' 

h    wn$  on  the  2Kth  .September,   that  Admiral    Fedn,  in    tt 
Jamea,  sighted  the  Dutchmen  off  the  North  Foreland,     Bl«lc«, 
immediately   on   his    signalling,  came    up.     The   spirit  of   the 
Dutch  fleet  was  wretched;  it  was  iliviiled  by  every  variety  ot 
factious  disM^nsiwi  ;  and  the  iin-n  of  the  Brvdervde,  Van  Tromp'd 
ilag-»hip,  would  not  allow  the  new  Aduiiral  to  oime  on  buam|| 
De  Witt,  who  had  the  honour  of  an  eminent  familv  as  well  nj 
ihot  of  «  great  nation  tu  maintuin,  did  hii>  beftt.     He  Uiuk  the 
main  division,  himself;  gave  the  van  to  De  Ruilcr,  the  reoi'  tu 
De  WiUie,  and  the  resen'o  to  Evert/.     He  formed  into  line,  ar 
swailiHl  the  attack. 

Tow.irds   fonr  o'cliK-k  in  the  afternoon,  Blakc    having  giv< 
orders  Imm  the  Rctolution  thai  the  squadron  should  reserve 
fire  for  i-lu&c  quarters,  iHirc  down  on  the  Dutch  line,  which  tired 
as  he  advanced.     The  Dutch  tacked,  and  at  once  the  fleets  met 
close  to  each  other,  and  exchanged  marderous  bioad»ides.     An 
hour's  cannonading  followed  ;  then  the  thunder  grew    iiitermit^H 
tent ;  and   as   the   Dutch  I'cll    back,  the  heavy  cluuiU  broke,  aa^| 
rolled  sluwiy  over  the  pray  sea.     The   Dutch  drew  ofl',  fighting, 
and  fought  till  nightfall,  tlieir  last  guns  flashing  red  through  th« 
dark;   hut   tliey  were    heavily  handled.      De    Ruiter's  ship    wi 
cut  up,  right  and  left,  her  mainyard  lying  across  her  side  like 
felled  tree,  and   the  sails  lorn  with  shot-holes  into  rngs.     Muc 
bliKKl    had   Hioislened   the  sanded  det  ks  that  duy.      Ttvo  Dutch 
ships  had  t;one  down ;  and  two  had  l>een  ou'iiud  by  l>oardiii{(. 
Next  morning,  Blake  expected  the  battle  to  be  renewed. 
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renewed  it  would  have  been  had  De  Witt  had  his  way.  But 
Evertz  and  De  Kuiter  decided  against  him,  and  they  all  made 
for  home ;  Blake  following,  as  close  as  his  damaged  ships  would 
allow.  Blake  returned  to  bis  own  coast  to  be  welcomed  with 
enthusiasm  ;  De  Witt  was  mobbed  at  Flushing,  all  his  glory 
being  duly  foi^otten  by  the  '  many-headed '  at  his  first  reverse  ; 
and  De  Ruiter  was  so  received,  that  he  offered  to  resign  his 
commission. 

By  a  nataral  popular  law^  especially  visible  in  republics,  the 
veteran  Von  Tromp  now  began  to  be  a  favourite  again,  in  the 
land  to  which  he  had  long  been  an  honour.  Cheering  brayings 
of  admiration  surrounded  the  den  of  the  neglected  old  lion.  A 
reaction  had  set  in,  and  the  Dutch  populace  began  to  remember 
a  truth,  which  in  our  own  days  has  been  happily  expressed  in  a 
lively  ballad, — 

'  Come,  cheer  up,  'tis  do  use  to  be  glum,  boys  ; 

'Tis  written,  since  figliting  begun. 
That  sometimes  we  fight  and  we  conquer, 
And,  sometimes,  we  fight  and  we  run.'* 

There  was  a  general  demand  for  biui,  and  for  another  great 
struggle  in  the  national  cause,  and  it  was  evident  that  still 
fiercer  battles  were  at  hand.  With  wonderful  energy,  the 
wealthy  States  raised  a  great  fleet,  commanded  by  Van  Tromp, 
De  Ruiter,  Evertz,  and  Floritz.  Admiral  Blake  had  just  had 
his  commission  as  General  and  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  renewed, 
with  Colonel  Deane  and  General  Monk  for  colleagues.  He 
was  preparing  for  a  quiet  winter ;  had  sent  Ball  to  Elsinore 
with  one  batch  of  ships;  Penn  to  convoy  colliers  to  Newcastle 
with  another ;  fifteen  to  the  river,  for  repair ;  and  was  dodging 
about,  ai  they  say  afloat,  between  Essex  and  Hampshire,  with  a 
residue  of  thirty-seven  vessels  including  frigates.  Such  was  the 
position,  when  in  the  gloomy  November  weather,  stout  Van 
Tromp  suddenly  left  the  Texel  and  made  his  appearance  ofT  the 
Goodwin  Sands  with  a  hundred  men-of-war  streaming  behind 
him  like  a  comet's  tail. 

Blake  resolved,  in  spite  of  the  great  disparity  of  numbers,  to 
fight,  and  fight  he  did.  The  battle  took  place  near  the  Ness,  in 
£ssez,  and  Blake  was  worsted.  He  ran  into  the  river  and  an- 
chored in  Leigh  Roads.  Van  Tromp  remained  for  the  time 
master  of  the  Channel,  and  passed  the  English  coasts  with  a 
broom  at  his  masthead.     This  Hash  of  Dutch  humour  indicated 
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thnt  lie  meant  to  «wc«p  ih«  sea,  aiu)  grent  waa  the  jo^f 
United  iVivtnces  wlien  the  news  of  tlie  succesi  reached  them. 

The  wont  of  Blake's  check  was  not  the  check  itself,  for  witb 
•DCb  odds  against  him  lie  had  iiicurre<l  no  dia^xce.     But  some 
of  the  captains — from  disaflfrrtion  or  other  caase — had  not  bphavod 
well.      Ho  wrote  to  th(!  Council  of  Slate,  rwnifslinn  an  inquiry 
into   '  the  (icjiortmcnl  of  the  several  couimaudert,'  niu)    added 
(showing;  how  dpcpk  lie  was  hurt)  a  request  for  his  '  disclmrge 
from   this  rmploynKrnt,  so   far  too  grrat   fur   me.'      The  CounriJ^| 
immediately  Lhoiiked  htm  fur  his  good  conduct  in  the  engag«-^^ 
mcDt,  sent  down  thret  members  of  ihcir  liodv  to  make  the  necea- 
sarv  inquiries,  and  issued   press-warrants  to  get  him  scnnien  fiifj^H 
his  fleet.     During  the  inquiry,  some  suspicion  of  misconduct  felt^H 
apon   the  Admiral's  oivn  hrnihcr,  Benjamin  Blake;  he  would  ^ 
listen  to  no  excuse  for  htm,  and  &fnt  liim  ashore. 

Early  in  February,  1653,  Blake  put  to  sen  (himself  being  in 
the  Triump/i)  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  sail,  including  frigates. , 
Monk  and  Deane  were  with  him  as  Generals,  and  had  a  forc9] 
of  soldiLTs  afloat.  Penn  and  Lawson  were  VJcp  and  Urar  At 
minils.  On  the  Ifith  Van  Troinp  was  descried  to  windward^ 
near  Cape  de  la  Hogiit*,  llie  wind  being  from  the  north-west, 
with  a  larger  ileet,  in  charge-  of  a  consiilcrahle  convoy.  He  might 
have  earned  his  convoy  away  safely  if  be  pleased,  but  he  left 
them  1o  windward  and  bore  down  <m  the  Knglish.  The  van  of 
the  I''nglish  force,  in  which  wero  the  three  Admirals,  was  con- 
siderably ahead  of  Monk  and  the  main  hodv  of  the  fleet,  and 
were  engaged  proportionably  sooner.  The  combat  was  begun 
by  the  chiefs.  \an  Tromp,  in  the  BretlerotU,  JMSSe*!  on  the 
weather  side  uf  the  Triumph,  (riving  her  a  broadside,  and  theo 
gave  her  nnother  from  under  the  lee.  Fcnn  next  passed  between 
them  in  the  Speaker,  with  other  vesfwls  in  Ins  wake,  ar>d,  more 
coming  up,  ^  general  action  began.  The  cold  wintry  sea  wa* 
Boon  strewn  with  traces  of  the  fight.  The  battle  was  doggrdl] 
fierce,  as  became  a  lultle  Iwlween  such  rivals.  One  ship  niigbl 
be  seen  burning  fiercely  through  the  heart  of  the  smoke;  tbcn 
two  ships  would  come  together  with  »  crash,  and  the  err  would 
be  for  boarders  and  board ing'pikes,  and  ma*)  charges  would  be 
made^  mci,  repulsed,  and  retnrnetl  in  hind.  Contemporary  letters 
tell  how  the  roar  of  the  gnns  awoke  anxious  hearts  on  bfith  sides 
of  the  Channel,  and  told  both  oaliuns  thai  another  vital  day  had 
come.  Towards  noon  arrived  Monk  with  the  White  division, 
and  the  battle  lasted  all  day.  But  only  the  most  general  notions 
of  the  nature  of  it  can  be  formed.  Natfti  narrativps,  which 
atone   could  make  the  details  intelligible,  arc  much  wonted  of 
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this  war ;  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  Mr.  Dixon,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  his  sea-figbts  should  be  the  wont  parts  of  his 
book.*  Lord  Dundonald  has  indeed  done  him  the  honour  of 
zevising  them  ;  but  reyision,  though  it  improves,  does  not  supply 
— it  is  not  its  function  to  supply — absent  material.  We  doub4 
whether  the  details  could  now  be  recovered  which  would  make 
Tromp  and  Blake's  actions  entirely  intelligible  even  to  the  navy  ; 
and  a  landsman's  narrative  of  them  can  be  satisfactory  neither 
to  seamen,  to  landsmen,  nor,  we  should  think,  to  himself. 

Night,  when  it  came,  found  Van  Tromp  retreating  to  gather 
his  merchantmen  under  his  wings — a  wounded  but  still  a  plucky 
bird.  He  had  lost  eight  men-of-war  by  capture  or  by  fire.  Of 
Blake*s  fleet,  several  had  been  boarded  but  recovered ;  one  only, 
the  Sampaon,  was  gone  from  him,  and  drifted  away  to  leeward, 
while  those  of  the  crew  who  survived  her  slaughtered  captain 
remained  on  board  Blake's  own  ship.  The  TViumpk  herself  had 
ran  red  with  gallant  blood  that  day.  Ball,  her  captain,  fell; 
scores  of  her  crew  were  mown  down  at  their  guns  ;  the  Admiral, 
too,  had  a  wound  in  his  thigh.  The  loss  of  the  Dutch  was,  no 
doubt,  equally  severe.  The  long  night  was  spent  in  sending 
away  the  wounded  and  preparing  for  the  morrow.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  calm  morning,  and  the  two  fleets  made  ready  for  another 
engagement. 

Van  Tromp  enclosed  his  traders  inside  his  men  of  war  in  a 
kind  of  crescent,  and  steered  up  Channel  in  a  light  breeze. 
Blake  chased,  and  they  met  again  off  Dungeness.  A  running 
fight  followed  after  the  first  stand  the  Dutch  made,  and  the 
close  of  the  second  day  saw  five  Dutch  ships  lost  or  rained  and 
Van  Tromp  retreating  on  Boulogne.  Defeated  from  without, 
the  Dutch  were  disorganised  within.  Several  of  Van  Tromp's 
captains  made  mean  excuses  for  discontinuing  the  straggle,  and 
he  was  forced  to  send  them  away  in  the  night.  The  third  day 
dawned,  and  Blake  renewed  the  attack.  Van  Tromp  found  him- 
self obliged  to  send  an  officer  to  carry  the  merchantmen  to  Calais 
Roads,  but  the  wind  was  against  them,  and  great  confusion  was 
caused  by  the  mingling  of  their  own  men-of-war  with  them 
during  the  retreat.  The  English  chased  hard,  and  drove  the 
Dutch  Admiral,  with  his  shattered  remnant,  to  take  shelter  near 
the  French  coast.  It  was  a  dark  night,  and  it  blew  hard,  and 
in  the  morning  Blake  found  that  Van  Tromp  had  got  away  to 

*  For  example,  Mr.  Dixon  does  not,  u  a  general  rule,  tell  ns  bov  tlie  irind  was 
— ^vhat  oonrae  the  aliips  were  gteering — what  uck  tbey  were  on,  &c.,— witbont  wbich 
particatan  no  one  can  reproduce  the  scene  utiBfactorily.  It  i>  a  mere  qneation  of 
asattesl  knowledge,  not  at  all  of  ability.  But,  except  in  tbe  case  of  James,  the 
naval  history  of  tnia  naval  coontry  is  unworthy  of  its  renown. 
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I  the  harbours  of  Zraland.  So  nniieil  thn  fumous  Rattle  of  Port- 
land, in  n-liicli  scv(.-n  Dutcli  am)  tlirce  Kuglish  captains  fell,  and 
twu  Kii^lUK  admirals,  Blake  and  Lawsun,  were  ivouiiilod.  Tlie 
Dutcli  lost,  in  men-of-wnr  and  inerciinnt  ships,  what  was  a 
squadron  iu  itself.  Lomlon  was  transpuited  with  dt^light,  A 
tlmnks^ivin^  day  wm  appoint(>4l  and  subscriptions  begun  for  the 
wives  and  ciiildrr-n  of  thoftc  nliu  hat)  fallen.  lilak^  rrmainiHl  at 
St.  Helen's  rcfilting  f>jr  some  weeks,  till  he  heanl  that  Van 
Troinp  was  a?ain  preparing  for  sea,  on  whirli  news  he  c-roa&etl 
avet  with  a  lar^e  forct-  and  insulted  the  Dutch  fleet  in  the 
Toxel.  He  then  went  northward  with  a  moderate  force,  leaving 
Mnnk  and  Deane,  with  a  larger  one,  in  ihe  Downs,  and  croiaett 
between  the  Fortli  and  Moray  Firths. 

It  was  during  this  lempurary  absence  of  the  Admiral  that  a 
must  memorable  event  happened  in  London.  Oliver  Cromwell, 
on  the  20t)i  of  April,  105^,  ^ame  down  to  the  House  of  Com- 
inons,  *  clad  in  plain  black  clotlics  and  gray  wori»ted  stockings.' 
and  after  turning  ihc  Rump  out  of  doors,  put  the  key  in  bis 
pocket,  Id  the  grief  of  all  pure  Republicans,  and  the  inex- 
tinguishable delight  of  the  Cavaliers,  who  celebrated  tlie  deed  in 
n  rapilal  song.  We  do  not  sympathise  with  Mr.  Dixon  in  his 
indignation  at  this  pmiertliug.  The  Hump  had  long  since  ceased 
to  be  *  representatives '  of  Kngland  in  any  true  sense,  and  when 
things  have  come  to  the  pass  that  they  then  bad  from  revolution, 
a  military  absolutism  becomes  not  only  inevitable  but  highly 
desirable.  Indeed,  wc  entirely  agree  with  Clarendon,  that  the 
dismissal  of  the  Hump  in  this  way  was  'generally  very  grateful 
and  acceptable  to  the  people,  how  wonderful  soever  the  cir- 
cunistancc»  thereof  had  been.'*  Cromwell  was  ihn  man  of  ihc 
•iluaiion,  and  when  we  compare  his  character  with  that  of  other 
UisU>rical  [>crsonages  in  a  similar  crisis,  we  may  well  be  grateful 
for — yes,  and  proud  of — the  fact. 

The  Admiral,  says  bis  biographer,  did  not  sign  '  those  docu- 
uieiitfi '  ,  .  .  'which  carried  to  the  usurper  an  assumnre  that 
bis  violence  would  not  be  opposed  by  the  navy,'  We  are  iiwarc 
that  bis  name  does  not  appear  in  the  document  of  recognilioa 
sent  by  Admiral  Penn  and  Cienerats  Deane  and  Monk,  with 
the  signatures  of  threc-and-tbirty  captains.f  But  he  cannot 
possibly  have  had  time  to  get  up  with  their  licet.  It  is 
unimportant,  liowevcr,  whether  he  recognised  the  change  in 
form,  for  he  ct-rbiinly  recognised  it  in  fact.  True  to  his  prin- 
ciple, that  *  'tis  not  our  business  to  mind  State  oHairs,  but  to 

•  CIotcimIoii'i  ■  IlcMlion,'  vol  v.  p.  307. 

t  Itis  prlui«d  tnm  ilie  Prrftct  J>iun%al  in  GnarLlle  Pcui'i  >  Menorttl  of  Sic 
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foreigners  fromfootintf  kj,'  he  r«main«I  at  his  post.  He 
H-M  a  member  of  Cromwell's  first  parliament,  fcalled  *  Barebone* 
FarliAmeatj*  which  was  virtually  chosen  bv  Oliver  himself.  He 
was  elected  by  the  burgeMCs  of  Bri<l [,'<-•« ater  their  reprejentalivc 
in  Oliver's  second  pnrliamenl,  nntl  in  the  December  of  1653  he 
hccamn  n  member  of  Oliver's  Admiralty.  Hi*  name  cannot  be 
dissociated  from  that  of  the  great  Protector,  and  he  aided  his 
plory  by  his  actions  that  rery  year  and  for  four  years  afterwards. 
In  June  the  active  Dutcli  once  more  showed  on  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Channel,  and  in  ^rand  slvle,  with  four  admirals 
and  a  handrctl  and  twenty  ships.  They  fell  in  first  with  the 
Blue  squadron  under  Lawson,  who  ct^age<)  De  Kuiter  in  the 
forenoon  on  the  2nd  of  thai  month,  lu  un  hour  Van  Tromp's 
bowsprit  showed  through  the  smoke,  and  close  broadside  fighting 
followed  as  the  other  bodies  on  both  sides  came  up.  They 
foui^ht,  as  usual,  till  separated  hy  darkness,  and  nest  morning, 
after  some  manoeuvring,  the  lijtht  was  renewetl.  It  was  rnging 
away  on  the  fine  summer-lit  waters,  when  a  fresh  roar  of  can- 
nonading made  itself  audible  through  the  din.  Blake's  force 
had  come  down  from  the  northward,  and  voung  Robert  Blnke, 
his  nephew,  broke  the  Dutch  line  amidst  uproarious  English 
'cheerin*.  Van  Trump  was  dr^jM-rate.  an<l  his  men  of  the  ^re- 
iJerode  performed  desperate  exploits.  They  boarded  the  Jamet, 
[Penn's  shi]),  but  were  driven  back  by  opposing  bnanlcrs  from 
'that  resscl.  In  a  few  wild  seconds  the  James's  men  gained  Van 
Tromp's  quarter-deck,  the  sacrtd  part  of  a  man-of-war,  when  the 
Admiral  threw  n  light  into  the  magazine,  which  blew  up  the 
decks  and  sent  the  boanlers  into  the  air.  His  own  life  was 
saved,  no  one  knew  how,  but  the  report  of  his  death  which  fol- 
lowed seems  to  have  been  the  turning-point  of  the  day.  His 
6eeL  broke  up,  and  showed  their  sterns  in  alt  directions,  and 
Iboaeb  be  shot  about  amongst  them  in  a  quick-sailing  frigate, 
the  day  was  lost.  The  English  admirals  pressnt  on  their  wnke 
as  tliey  flew,  anti  ship  after  ship  sunk  for  ever  into  an  ocean 
)tnve.  Van  Tromp  got  away,  as  usual,  but  the  losses  of  his 
lioTce  were  immense:  eight  men-of-war  destroyed,  eleven  cap- 
tured, with  officers  and  men  of  all  ranks  to  the  number  of  many 
handretis.  The  English,  on  this  occasion,  had  more  than  a 
hnndrcd  men  killed  and  more  than  two  hundrtrd  wounded,  and 
our  sqtiadiuns  were  battered  in  hull  and  rigging  till  the  ships 
were  a  sight  to  see. 

After  much  exertion,  for  the  fleet  rrqnired  every  kind  of  care 
and  reiuforcemunt,  Blake  was  compelled  to  go  ashore,  ill.  During 
his  absence,  Penn,  Lawson  and  Monk  fought  the  fmal  sen-battle 
of  this  great  war,  with  the  Dutch  aiimirals  Van  Tromp,  EvertK, 
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and    De   Ruiicr,      U  lasted  three  davs,  and  on  the  third   the^r 
famous  Vat)  Tromp  lav  Head  in  hU  c»bin  witli  a  mii&lcel-ball  il^H 
bis  heart.     The  old  seaman  must  have  felt  a  pang  httterer  lliaa^' 
death,  at  dyiii;^  det'eateil ;  hut  he  was  ime  to  iht*  Inst,  and  few 
Koglishinen  who  love  sea  stories  and  t^rpnt  sea  names  are  likelj 
to  pass  through  J)elft  without    a   piigrimao;e  to   his  ^rravr.      "IT 
close  nf  the  strog^^lc  excited  immense  enthusiasm  in  Rnelond. — 
and  well  it  might.     Hotland  yielded  to  us  <m  erer>'  point ; 
from  that  epoch  dales  the  real  supremacy  of  oat  navnf  power. 

While    the    rejoicings   were    goin^  on  for  the  final    victtnyj 
Blake  had  been  struggling  with  disease  among  the  green  Geldti 
Stimersetshire,      Fever  and  dropsy  hung  about  the  stout  admit 
now    fifty-five    years    old,    together    with    srur^y,    the    pecnl 
sailors'  evil.     Bnt  the  counlrv  air,  so  exquisitely  refreshing  to 
one  who  for  years  has  tasted  air  flavoured  with  salt — the  deep. 
quiet — the  *  all  night  in/  wbii-li  conveys  an  idea  of  luxury  to 
naval  mind  such  as  folks  ashore  can  hardly  understand — these 
tlegrees  brought  the  hero  ronnd.     He  corresponded  on  bosii 
with  his  c<»lleiigue8  and  the  Navy  Conimissionen.    In  early  winter 
he  came  to  London,  and  attended  in  his  place  in  Parliament,  and 
soon  he  was  afloat  again  on  board  die  Strifiture  at  Spithead. 
But  tlicrc  wu  nothing  since  the  triumphs  of  '52,  *3,  to  reqau 
ilia  presence  there  long,  ntu)  we  nrat  find  him  at  Bridgewal 
*  purging  the  churches  of  F)ngUn<l  nf  ignorant,  scandalous,  and  n 
edicicut  pastors  V    A  atmnger  task  to  modem  cars  could  not  hare 
been  imposed  upon  a  Hritish  ailmiral.     But  such  men  as  Blake 
are  a  class  by  themselves  in  history  ;  and  there  is  e»-ery  reaLwa^J 
to  believe  that  he  was  quite  equal  lo  the  duty.  ^H 

A  new  na\'a1  armament  was  now  in  preparation,  all  the  summi^^^ 
of  1654.  Blake  was  in  London  in  May,  'where,*  says  Mr,  Dixon, 
whoy  whatever  his  h*anin<n>,  gives  ver^'  fair  play,  '  we  Jiud  him 
dining  with  Oomwell.'  This  does  not  Uxik  much  likeanta;^'onism 
lo  Oliver,  who,  we  may  bu  sure,  could  not  have  got  Ludlow  to 
meet  biin.  Blake  zealously  entered  on  the  new  expedition,  and 
sailed  under  scaled  orders  at  the  close  of  the  year.  A  great  blow 
was  to  be  struck  at  t^pain,  a  power  peculiarly  detestable  to  the 
Puritans,  as  cver^'liody  knows.  Hlake  wasappoinlefl  lo  blockade 
her  porta:  Peon  to  attack  Iter  oitonies.  But  there  was  some 
preliminary  work  to  do  in  tiie  Medilemmean,  before  the  Spanish 
war  formally  began;  and  the  Admiral's  name  was  soon  in  the 
mouths  of  all  the  various  nations  ou  the  shores  of  that  pleasant 

After  leaving  Cadiz,  where  he  had  anchored  early  in  f  lecembef^ 
Blake  mnde  for  \aples  to  j>ursue  the  Duke  of  Guice,  wbtMO 
ibrcateued  invasion  of  the  fair  city  he  had  instructions  to  prevent. 
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.The  iluke  was  gone,  an<l  Blnkc  followctl  bim  to  Leghorn.  All 
<n^  tlie  coast,  people  trt-mblcU  al  the  presence  of  sucb  heretics, 
veretl  wiiti  sucli  jtrestipff  and  ann<Hl  with  such  a  flerl.  At 
Lejfhorn,  HIkIcc  demanded  and  obtained  compensation  in  mone>'. 
lor  the  owners  of  vessels  that  liiwl  Iwen  sold  there  by  Rupert  and 
tfaortce.  He  next  dcmandr^l  similar  compensation  from  the 
nttfT,  Alexander  V'lL,  for  other  vessels  sold  by  the  same  princes 
Roman  jutrls.  It  must  bare  been  with  a  proud,  grave  pleasure, 
dashed  probably  with  that  sense  of  humour  which  we  know  the 
Puritan  admiral  to  have  possessed,  thai  he  received  on  bonrd  hU 
sixtv-gDU  ship    Geortfe,  the  2O,0O()  pistoles  wblcli   his  demands 

Erodured  from  the  floly  Sef.  Ho  now  urged  un  the  Grand 
(nke  of  Tuscany  freedom  ol  worship  for  I*ruleslani$,  and  after 
mnch  fnut  weather  and  unfortunately  some  toacb  of  plague-,  which 
y  caught  from  two  French  prints  taken  in  tlie  1^-vanl,  and 
ich  did  not  spare  Blake  himself,  be  took  bis  tleet  away  Irom 
1y  to  the  African  coast — to  Tunis.  Kngland  bad  an  account 
settle  with  the  piratical  powers  along  North  Afilcii,  ^nd  tliis 
to  be  done  before  he  returned  to  Spain.  His  hnti  demand 
the  l)ey  protluced  only  a  distinct  refusal  to  give  up  the 
Irixes  tiiJcen  from  the  Knglish.  Blake  retired  awhile?  to  OiglJari, 
refit  and  provision,  and  on  the  6th  March,  1655,  ap]>eared 
fore  Porto  r  crino.  Ag^ain,  tb«  Dey  was  appealed  to,  but  again 
le  tcfusi'd  ;  uay,  would  not  give  the  English  Heet  a  drop  of  fresh 
water,  make  now  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  next,  and  having 
withdrnwn  from  ihe  sigiit  of  the  place  by  way  of  feini,  he  suddenly 
ppvarcd,  Bud  <u)  the  4tb  April,  drew  all  hit  squadron  in  as  neor 
le  forts  as  possible,  and  cannonaded  ibcm  heartily.  Besides  the 
gular  attack  un  the  shore  dcfenceK,  he  sent  in  boats  l»  fire  the 
.ir  ships,  aud  was  c«)nipie(ely  successful  in  both  iiie  objects. 
then  sailed  for  Tripoli,  but  the  l)cy  t/iere  had  heard  tiic  now* 
was  wiser.  After  a  visit  to  the  Adriatic,  where  the  V  unetians 
receircd  bim  with  honour,  he  again  lrM>kcd  in  at  Tunis,  found 
the  Dey  manageable,  and  concluded  a  treaty  witli  him.  At 
Malta,  the  renowned  military  Order,  long  the  advanced  guard  of 
Cbrialendom,  yielded  the  prizes  which  hr  asked,  and  allowed  him 
to  depart  satiaSt^d.  lie  had  Inid  the-  foundation  of  the  naval 
sopreniBCy  of  bis  country,  but  it  could  iiardly  have  rntereii  his 
nindf  as  iiis  boat  rowed  into  the  noble  harbour  ol  Valctta^what  a 
scene  it  would  present  before  two  centuries  were  passed,  to  his 
successors,  the  admirals  of  Kngland  ?  How  those  proud  kuights, 
who  used  to  ride  up  the  great  staircase  of  their  paUcc  on  tlieir 
mules  tu  seal  themselves  at  the  banquet,  would  be  repr^^&enleU 
onl  V  by  the  coats>of-arms  on  tlie  llagsumes  of  their  church,  «  hicb 
•dll  provoke  some  moralising  rcflccliotu  in  the  miods  of  languid 
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trovcllers  in  the  south?  And,  how  tlieir  place  wnuH  be  filled 
by  his  ntrn  counlryincn.  surrounded  by  ibrta,  »n<I  (lockyardj,  and 
sMjis  :  nnd  with  a  society  of  tlieir  own,  duly  supplied  with  it5 
opera,  nnd  niccs,  and  rcj;attas, and  balls?  The  master's  mates  of 
lllakc's  ship  would  not  know  tlie  'serrice'  ajfain,  if  Ihey  could 
sec  their  vnunir  reprcscntatires  in  our  dav  taking  their  ices  in  the 
caffs,  nnd  canlmnf^:  their  horses  past  Florlan  Gardens,  77« 
■re  fine  fellows,  too,  many  of  tliem,  but  would  he  none  the  wor  _ 
for  a  liltlc  more  study  of,  and  a  lillle  more  feeling  Tor,  their 
homely  forefather*  who  ronquered  Van  Tromp. 

leaving  Malta,  on  his  way  westward,  Blake  touched  at  AlgJen. 
TJierc,  too,  liiii  anmc  insured  him  respect,  and  the  Dey  was  ctril 
and  ronciliatorj.      The  Kng-lish  raptives  were   ransomed   at  a 
moderate  rate,  and  a  pretty  illustralion  of  the  old  Enalish  nautical 
cliaracler  showe<i  iticli".      Some  of  the  squadron  lyinfif  in-shore 
obscn>-ed  some  poor  fellows  swimming  toward  them,  and  boat- 
fulls  of  turbaned  Moors  in  full  chase.     The  unhappy  wretcbe^^ 
wcn>  Dutchmen  trying  to  escape  fiom  their  cnptors.     At  once,  ^H 
subscription  was  got  up,  to  which  every  sailor  gave  a  dollar  of^^ 
his  wages,  and  the  countrymen  of  our  late  enemies  were  sent 
boniL-  a^in,  free,  happy,  and  frrateful. 

Havinjt  touched  at  MaUgn,  TtUke   reached  thi>  Hay  of  Cadiz 
in  June.     Meanwhile  the  West   Indian  part  of  the  attack  on 
Spain  had   mi8<-arrie<l  in  one  important  particular.      VcnablM^^ 
bad  failed  before  liispauiola,  a  fact  which  inspired  Sjmin  wito^f 
more  delight  than  the  capture  of  Jamaica  bv  J'enn  could  neu- 
tralise.       Philip    declared   war,    and    seiu-d   the   peiitons    of    nil 
Eni^lish  residents,  und  factors,  and  their  properties;  the  Spauisb 
merchants  equipped  a  squadron  to  convoy  traders,  which  put 
sea  early  in  August,  and  was  seen  by  Blake  to  windward  of  I 
near  Lax^s  Bay  (where  he  was  going  for  water),  on  the  oiornii 
of  the  loth.      He  at  once  resolved  to  engage,  and  made  after 
them.     But  the  wind  fell  and  fogs  came,  and  the  evening  of  ihc 
secrmd   dny  arrived,  and  y«t    the    pru[M.T  opportunity   hiid    not 
ooine.      We  shall  allow  the  vVdmiral  to  explain  for  himself  his 
subitequent  resolntlons,  and  to  picture  the  stale  of  his  iloetto  the 
Protector.     The  following  passages  are  from  a  letter  from  Blake 
to    Cromwell,    dated,    *  AlioarJ   the    Geortfc,    in    Casn^aes   Soad, 
August  30,  iGbb,'  and  giveu  in  full  in  Mr.  Dixon's  iiitercsttog 
biography  : — 

•'  1'litMt  cliecks  of  providence  did  put  us  upon  !=eeond  ibong-hts,  and  I 
strict  review  of  the  Instruetiom  whieh  I  had  received,  the  which  IwHng 
all  perused  luitl  compared  together  at  a  council  of  war,  we  could  noi 
Had  in  ihem  any  uuttiorily  given  untn  m  to  attack  thi.>i  party,  but 
rather  the  cootmry  ;  and  wo  had  rvasoii  aUu  to  conceive  it  was  not  the 
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ifttcntloa  of  your  Hii^lntess  ttiAt  we  slmulil  be  ttt«  first  breakers  ofltie 
Mce,  seeing  your  Higlineu  liavinj{  lUitice  of  ihe  coming  forlli  of  llio 
S|i*lll*h  deet  did  i>ot  give  m  any  new  direction  at  all  tmicliiiig  tbe  same 
in  your  Lut  order  of  the  SUth  Juty.  Upon  thcM;  gruunfls  we  receded 
fmm  niir  Hrst  resolution,  and  took  into  con»idenittoa  Uie  eute  of  our 
IWt,  wbicb  we  foiuid  in  all  tilings  to  be  extremely  defective,  but  more 
(■artJcularlj  in  want  of  liquor;  boio«  of  the  ships  liaviuj  uutbuver- 
aiC'  fnr  iibove  four  day«,  and  the  whole  not  able  to  make  above  tight, 
anil  (hat  nt  short  uHowunce;  unJ  no  Kuiall  part  both  of  our  beverage 
lif^?r]  and  water  rilinkiiig,  .  ,  .  [Hen-  follow  further  accouQti  of  their 
it(lh<-ultie«,  and  th;it  t)it-y  bad  put  into  Lisbon.]  .  .  .  Our  only  cotafort 
u  that  we  have  a  Go«)  to  lean  upoa,  altliougli  we  walk  in  dorkneM  snd 
we  iiu  li^ht.  /  JmU  wA  IratAlt  your  Jli^ntxs  with  <tny  comfilainU  of 
rxi/aflf^  of  tit  iaiiifjMtilicm  of  my  body,  or  /rowMw  of  my  mnd ;  »ty  many 
it^^itiet  te*S  ow  thy,  I  douU  wt,  ^identty  jUtad  for  me  or  ayainst  me, 
M  titit  I  may  im  frte  of  to  yrtat  a  hurdai,  consoling  mytelf  in  Me  mtan 
(OM  ui  tie  Lordt  and  in  the  firm  purpose  of  my  Atari  totfA  all  faiUt/uimst 
mid*uicarity  lo  dixharyt  tf>e  trust  tcAi/n  repoied  in  me.' 

Tliesc  arc  touctiin';^  words.  His  great  heart  bad  survived  hit 
eaotl  nmstitution,  which  now  was  brcakin!>-  down  before  the 
I>Mvy  labours  and  pccuVuir  diseases  of  sea  life.  Three  weeks 
after  writing  this  letter,  and  ftndiai;  tbal  there  was  no  present  ex- 
pectation nf  the  Sjmnish  silver  fleet  for  whicb  be  was  on  the  look 
■•ut,  Kc  rnn  home  to  repair  and  replenish  Ins  exhausted  gqundron. 
He  found  Cromwell  with  as  much  on  his  hftnds  ai  he  could 
tnana{»e,  and  rjuite  unable — with  Deane,  Penn,  Ascue,  Lawsuii, 
dead  or  not  suited  to  his  government — to  dispense  with  his  tiaviU 
^ntus,  name,  and  experience.  The  Catholic-  powers  were  in 
mninou«  romblnation  againsit  England,  and  tbe  successes  recrnllv 
achieved  in  the  Meditcnanean  required  constant  watching;.  Blake 
did  not  shrink  from  any  task.  &ick  and  bmken  as  be  was,  ho 
WiUcbe<I  tlie  necessary  prepitrntions  in  dockyard  ukI  arsenal,  and 
ll  tbe  end  of  February,  1G56,  went  on  board  the  Kaseby,  witli 
yoang  Muntngu  (one  of  t)ie  Montagu  family  whose  names  so 
oflen  occur  at  that  period  on  the  same  side  of  puUtics)  for  Ins 
rolteogUD.  The  sijuadran  dropped  westward  down  tiie  Channel, 
keeping  the  coast  as  far  os  U'orbay, — then  turned  away  to  tbe 
•outhward,  and  BUkc  taw  the  last  of  the  white  cliifs  and  green 
slupea  of  old  England. 

His  first  duty  was  to  effect  n  permanent  treaty  with  Portugal, 
Ihe  tactics  of  which  towards  the  English  novernment  were  very 
slippery,  and  the  capital  of  which  had  recenlly  been  the  scene  of 
a  dtsjtrai eful  attempt  by  ais.issins  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Meadows, 
oar  Eagtisli  envoy  there.  He  left  u  few  frigates  to  keep  a  lutik 
oat  oD  Cadix,  find  at  once  came  lo  an  anchor  with  his  stjuadmn, 
■t  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  After  some  tedious  delays  and  ern- 
Val.  IW.— *\V.  Sir.  b  sioni— 
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sums — the  letters  almut  wluch  still  irritate  in  tie  perusal  in 
the  pai*cs  of  Thurloc — llic  klnff  agrectl  to  the  ti'caly,  and  paL^ 
tiie  iiintic}',  due  as  cumpciisatiuii  and  un  otlicr  ^I'ounds,  to 
ofTi-ndf!*!  povprnmcnt.  Blako  tUcii  proceeded  to  his  post 
Cadiz,  to  do  what  <lam&ge  he  could  to  the  SpaDianU,  and  to  look 
out  for  their  costly  nr^sies  fnim  America.  Bad  wcathei  foU 
lowed,  And  the  squadron  suffered  terrihly  from  gales. 
Spanish  vessels  in  ttie  harbour  would  not  venture  out.  The  toi 
sails  of  the  argosies  they  longed  for  rose  not  ahove  the  sira.  T! 
Admiral  made  a  diversion  to  chnsliae  Mnlu^  achieved  it  mc 
successfully,  and  returned.  Provisions  and  water  ran  short, 
he  moved  northwards  to  get  them  in  Portugal,  leaving  Capt 
Stayner  witii  seven  ships  to  occapy  the  old  post.  This  was  in 
September.  While  tho  two  commanders  were  away,  a  division ' 
the  glitieringsilver  fleet  met  the  ardent  eyes  of  Stnyner's  squMli 
The  rapture  of  that  moment  must  have  been  worth  an  age 
Tltere  they  were,  four  spli-mlid  .Spanish  galleons,  two  India-buiit_ 
merchantmen,  their  holds  full  of  the  choicest  products  of  the 
west — gold  and  silver,  pearls  and  precious  stones,  hides,  indif 
•ugar,  cochineal,  vnrinas,  lobarco.  The  vic<;roy  of  Lucta  a 
bis  family,  with  otlier  potentates  of  the  proudest  breed  of  pot( 
tates  in  the  world,  were  on  board,  fatally  unconscious  of  the  comic  ___ 
danger.  It  was  evening  of  the  Hlh  Si!plcmt>er  when  they  first 
•aw  Stayncr's  frigates,  and  concluded  than  to  be  their  own. 
Day  dawnefl,  and  with  it  a  consciousness  of  their  deadly  error. 
They  scattered  themselves  in  confusion,  like  pigeons  when  a 
hawk  is  on  llic  wing ;  some  of  them  running  ashore  as  their  only- 
chance  of  saving  their  treasures.  Sla}*ner  was  upon  them  imme- 
diately, and  there  were  sis.  hours  of  sharp  (ightin-;.  Their  vice- 
admiral  was  beaten,  and  Ida  vessel  plundered  and  burnt,  the 
viceroy  and  his  family  going  down  in  it.  Only  two  ships  escape  " 
and  great  was  the  treasure  of  sparkling  silver  pieces  which  f« 
into  the  sailors'  horny  hands.  Montagu  i^amc  home  with 
prizes.  The  bullion  was  sent  up  to  London  under  the  charfl 
of  soldiei-s,  and  cigbt-and -thirty  waggon  loads  of  silver  rtel 
through  the  streets  amidst  the  applauses  of  the  multitude,  U»  it 
place  at  the  Tower. 

Meanwhile  our  Admiral  remained  at  his  perilous  post, 
carried  on  a  winter  blockade.  A  dreary  winter  passed  away, 
and  never  had  Cadiz  bwn  free  from  enemies,  exct-pt  in  weather 
in  which  tlie  most  daring  »i)irlta  of  the  town  would  not  have 
dreamed  of  venturing  out.  The  spring  of  Uiy7  came.  He  had 
had  a  run  to  'J'ctuan  inside  the  Straits,  uhI  given  a  hint  to  tl" 
Barltary  rovers  to  be  njion  their  good  behaviour.  He  now 
ceived   information   that   another   silver  fleet   had  crossed 
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Ltlantic,  mul  taken  shelter  in  one  of  the  Canuy  Islands,  ami  he 
fur   tliose  regions  iiiim«tliat«l^'.     It  was  Uie  13t!i  April 
len    he    sailed — the  Ide* — and  we    have   no  doubt    lliat   llie 
^ran,  whn  alwnvs  kept  up  his  clauics,  nnd  talked  about  thorn 
leYer  he  could  get  a  ctuuice,  rviiiiiiubL'rL'd  MairciiiLs's  biilb- 
rt  and  ran  over  the  Est  mihi  tmnum  in  which  Hoqu:c  ccIc- 
it.     But  this  reminds  us,  m  be  sails  soutbward,  (hat  we 
;ht  tu  [iccp  urer  the  shoulder  ui*  his  old  biographer  uf  the  lost 
ilury,  anil  (arm,  out  of  the  personal  dclnils  which  he  gives  us, 
jnr  portrait  of  him  in  his  ship. 

He  was  always,  at  butloin,  an  earnest,  grave,  pious  man — a 
iriton  grnllcmon  of  tlie  highest  breed.  No  oath  was  rver 
in  bis  vessel,  as  we  knuw  from  one  who  lived  to  tell  the 
ct  lu  liiD  writer  just  mentioned.  All  the  ordinances  of  religion 
rre  kept  in  his  lltret  ns  in  tlie  most  decorous  town  ;  days  of 
imiii'itioa,  too,  on  due  occasions,  when  be  himself  'prayed  in 
jblirk  with  his  people.'  Yet  he  waa  not  without  a  sinpidar 
Ish  fur  humour,  and  cren  sarcasm ;  be  kept  up  u  gtMMl  know- 
'  of  polite  literature  (which  uo  fanatic  ever  does),  and  bad 
the  pleasant  human  weakness  of  liking  it  to  be  known  that 
lie  had  not  for!;otti-ii  bis  scholarship  while  defending  Tiiuntou  or 
chasing  Van  Tromp.  Hu  b»d  tliusL*  local,  liomcly  feelings,  ofien 
found  in  ^cat  men,  and  generally  in  kindly  ones;  for  instance, 
be  would  ^cl  his  brcjul,  cheese,  anil  beer  from  .Somersetshire,  and 
bad  a  Uridgcwatcr  man  about  him  with  whom  he  liked  to  chat  of 
the  people  and  places  of  his  native  town.  All  these  traits  are 
very  English,  and  remind  one  a  f^ood  dral  of  Lord  Cullingwood. 
In  jicrsun  he  was  6ve  ft>et  and  a  half  bij^h,  of  a  sanguine  rom- 
plexion,  and  had  a  certain  species  of  dignity  yet  simplicity 
about  him. 

*  The  last  thing'  he  did  after  he  had  gi%-en  his  coinmantU  to  his  men,* 
KfB  ihe  Biographer  of  1 740,  *vraj<  lo  pray  with  the  ivbovonieiitinnni  Mr. 
Bear'  fsAerwardit  Mayor  of  Itridgt^walor.  and  the  writer's  iiifonnanti, 
'  itf'T  u'liicb  he  would  AV,  *' Thomas,  bring  me  the  pretty  eup  of  sack, 
<!■  -.viHiIil  then  sit  down,  oiid  give  Thomas  liberty  lo  m  80|  and 
bMiuin.-  what  news  he  dad  of  (lie  Itrklgewalt-r  men,  &q.  ;  then  eating  a 
lillle  bread,  vUb  two  or  three  glasses  of  cuimry  wine,  he  went  to  bed.' 

We  are  now  near  the  end  of  this  great  and  good  man's  career, 
uul  bis  last  bit  of  service  was  Worthy  of  his  whole  life.  It  was 
one  of  tlie  most  daring  things  any  hero  ever  ilid,  and  wonderful 
mIk'U  vii-wed  as  \\\k  work  of  a  man  far  gone  in  deadly  disease, 
and  at  llie  head  of  an  over-worked  niid  ill-furnished  squadron. 

When  the  Spanish  admiral  at  Santa  Cruz  heanl  of  Blake's 
design,    be    prepared    for  a  desperate  defence.     The   harbour, 
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sh&pcO  like  a  honeshoo,  was  defended  by  a  rep^Ur  cnst 
Furls  lined  the  luucr  part  of  the  bay  ;  anJ  the  forts  were  C( 
n«ctL'(l  with  the  raade  by  a  Hue  of  eartbworlis.  To  tliese  pre^ 
parations  were  added  the  vessels  of  the  silver  fleet  il»elf — the  , 
tiensiire  havinj;  been  {ircvtoubly  i-Hrrit-d  <u>h(frc  fnim  it  to  th^H 
town — and  the  ;i;Qnc«]ns  disposed  with  tbcir  broadsides  oulwardH^ 
at  the  narrow  eotrance.  Other  vessels  funned  still  another  line 
Jiisido  these,  and  not  a  spot  but  what  was  made  available  fa 
rnitsket  or  canni>n.  It  was  Hternlly  like  goin;;  into  the  lion's  jal 
Monday,  the  2(Uh  April,  1G57,  catne ;  and  as  the  day  <lawm 
nu  thL*  Pnak  iif  Tenerifl'e  and  tlio  Ilappy  Isles  the  cah^'uk 
lilakc's  scjuadron  loomed  hlj^b  out  of  the  sea.  The  Spaniard* 
were  ready,  and  waitlnj;.  The  sick  Admiral  rose  from  bis  hei 
ramc  nuL  into  tlie  fresh  breeze  which  filled  tlie  sails  and  burrii 
tbem  (»n  towards  the  enem)',  and  called  a  cunncit  of  war. 
hiid  his  plans  for  an  attack  before  them,  aad  every  body  knew 
must  do  his  best,  and  that  the  risk  was  tremendous.  Prayf 
were  offered  up  before  breakfast,  and  then  the  terrible  dayj 
work  be;^an. 

The  partition  of  labour  was  very  simple.  Blake  look  to  bil 
self  and  bis  division,  the  attack  on  the  castle  and  batteries. 
Stayner  was  entrusted  the  attack  on  the  galleons,  the  Admiral  n? 
doidit  rcmenilMTiny  his  recent  practice  in  tliat  way.  They  bad 
twcnty-iive  ships  and  frigates  between  them.  I'ortvard  nrot 
the  gallant  Stayner  with  bis  rice-admiral's  pendant  streaming 
from  the  Sjieaker  in  tlie  van  of  all.  Castle,  bntlenes,  galleons, 
be  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  their  fceshcsL  fire,  and  he  did 
so,  right  into  a  semicircle  of  shut,  but  near  to  the  special  craft 
that  he  meant  to  tike.  Hlake  followed  immcdtntcly,  look  tbc 
shore  work  to  himself,  and  left  Stayner  the  iruUeoas.  It  souoi 
became  a  simple  question  of  cannonading',  and  tbc  English  co^H 
nonaiiinR  was  the  best.  The  fire  from  the  forts  stacicened  b^^ 
degrees,  and  batteries  were  shut  up  oue  by  one.  At  noon,  filake 
could  spare  a  little  time  to  help  Stayner.  At  two  the  English  had 
conquered.  Two  SjKiiush  shii>s  bad  gone  down,  and  every  vessel 
in  harbour  was  on  fire.  A  shift  of  wind  came  with  such  wonder- 
ful felicity  to  carry  them  out  again,  that  it  was  esteemed  distincllv 
providential.  They  left  the  place  a  wreck,  and  yet  ibcraselvcs 
got  away  with  fifty  men  only  killed,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty 
voundeil.  Nothing  even  in  Blake's  career  ever  so  much  dcHghtCKl 
tht;  English  nation,  or  called  forth  so  much  wonder  and  admiring 
applause.  What  especially  excited  surprise  and  speculation  was 
bat  the  Admiral  should  have  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet  while 
indcr  tbc  protection  of  stoiw  imi/t,  and  this  fact  not  only  drew  a 
celebnted  remark  from  Clarendon,  but  is  even  now  pressed 
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scrvicn  as  Iwnring  on  rxisting  con  trovers  ics.     *  Ho  was  ibc 

It  man  wliu  evt^r  hiou^rlit  the  fleet  to  cunl«mn  rustics  un  sliure,' 

ty%  Clarcntlon.     Mr.  ])ison  thinks  it  necessary',  in  the  pTcfiici: 

his  cheap  edition,  to  mako  the  exploit  the  ground  of  hinting 
It  the  inferior  practice  of  sooic  modern  admiiais.  This  is  no 
doubt  a.  populnr  topic  ;  but  for  our  own  ports, — reracmhcring  the 
ureal  tliversitica  of  opinion  wliicb  exist  Wtweeo  the  best  practical 
men  on  thisqucstion  of  wiKnlen  walls t*.  stone  ones  ;  remembering 
how  heavy  the  loss  at  Aljficrs  was,  though  the  fortifications,  there, 
were  wrptclied  compart*!  with  those  now  existing  in  the  great 
military  countries  o(  Europe  ;  bearing  in  uiinii  tlic  dictum  of  tLu 
Dake  of  Wellington,  and  the  remaiks  of  Sir  Howartl  Douglas — 
for  our  own  parts,  we  say,  we  should  decline  the  responsibility 
of  giving  a  decided  opinion  on  the  subject.  There  is  not  a  more 
important  question  than  the  d^^rcc  to  irhich  (he  clianges  of  the 
last  half  century  have  affected  England's  naval  supremacy.  But 
il  is  a  question  wluL-h  only  time  can  decide,  anil  which  cannot 
be  discussed  in  the  meanwhile  without  a  degree  of  technical 
and  special  knotvlcd:;e,  very  rarely  found  out  of  the  circle  of 
professlonnl  mm.  Knou^i,  if  the  general  body  of  popular 
writers  supply  authentic  accounts  of  the  exploitsof  earlier  heroes, 
whose  glorious  May  of  meeting  the  diHicullics  of  their  own  time 
affords  the  Ix-st  encouragement  to  their  successors  to  encounter 
the  tliffcuhies  of  another. 

Tlie  remainder  of  Admiral  Blake'st  great  story  is  soon  told. 
After  his  triumph  at  Santa  Cruj:  he  rctnmcd  at  once  to  the  coast 
of  Spain.  His  spirit  was  as  high  as  ever,  though  death  was  In 
Iiis  face  ;  and  he  ran  over  to  Salco  on  the  MorocTo  coast  to  con- 
(Iwlc  ncgoli-ilions  with  the  dusky  pirates  and  set  the  captives  of 
Christemlom  free.  He  was  completely  successful  in  his  objet!, 
and  he  now  made  for  home.  Tiie  honours  he  had  won  by  his 
late  expedition,  llie  thanks  of  Parliament,  the  jewel  sent  him,  the 
letter  of  Cromwell,  came  to  him  while  still  afloat.  He  crossed 
ihe  Bay  of  Biscay,  getting  worse  nn<l  worse  every  hour,  liy  the 
time  England  was  in  sight  he  was  on  his  dcath-bol  in  his  cabin, 
«Dd  it  was  just  as  his  ship  sailed  into  Plymouth  Sound,  .iikI  tlicro 
nue  before  the  eyes  of  his  siiipmatcs  the  well-known  scenes  of 
the  finest  of  English  sca-)x>rls,  that  his  high  and  pure  spirit 
passed  away.  It  was  the  autumn  of  1657,  when  bo  was  just 
entering  on  his  sixtieth  year. 

Hi*  obsequies  were  worthy  of  his  nation  and  bis  fame.  His 
body,  embalme<l,  and  rased  in  lead,  was  carried  by  sea  1o  Green- 
wich, and  lay  in  slate;  on  tlic  spot  where  the  present  nohlo 
hospital  shelters  the  veterans  who  fought  in  the  last  na^-al  w»r 
under  men  like  himself.     His  long  funeral  procession,  barges 
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and  bannfK,  fltlmiral*  ami  fr«npi-a1s,  all   the  f^TPat  state  oflicCT^i 
of  a  great  and  stirring  yet  pioui  and  reverent  u^e,  passed  up  tli4^| 
riTcr  on  the  4th  of  Seplember.      At  Westminster,  snlriics  o^^ 
arlillery  received  it ;  and  heralds  irere  in  attendance  to  marshot 
the  line  in  conformity  wilh  the  traditions  of  earlinr  ceremonies  t^ 
honour  of  earlier  licrm-i.      His  remains  were  then   laid  in  a  vaill 
in  Meuty  (he  S^'ventb's  Chapel,  in  the  uld  Abbey  ;  and  one  ol  the 
simplest,  bravest,  truest  of  all  Kn^lish  captnins  mis  handed  ov^^_ 
to  history  and  to  a  posterity  which,  if  it  understands  its  olf^H 
interests,  will  never  let  such  memories  die.     At  the  KeEtoratt*^^^ 
his  corpse  was  taken  out  of  its  place  nf  honour,  and,  savs   Mr. 
Dixon,  'east  ililii  a  j>it.'      But  thou^li  It  ivns  certainly  rrmoTcd 
from  llio  ChajK'l  of  Henry  the  .Seventh,  it  is  not  so  certain  iha^i 
it  was  treated  with   the  indecency  which  onr  biographer  reprl^| 
bends.     Olhcr  writers  of  credit  represent  the  remains  as  havii^^' 
been  simply  transferred  to  the  Abbey  vard.  To  whatever  sitnation 
his  dust  was  consigned,  it  rests  in  peac*-  ;  and  Knelnnd,  just< 
to  his  renown  than  was  possible  in  the  hour  of  retaliation  to  ll 
heated  spirits  of  that  ag«,  numbers  him  among  her  greatest  nav 
heroes. 


Lrt.  !I. — Ilirtor^   of  Civilization    in    England.      By    He 
Thomas  Buckle.     Vol.  I.     Lr>ndon,  1857. 

TKK  present  volume  is  the  first  instalment  of  a  work  wK 
modest    pretensions    are  no    less   than  tn    be  thi^   Nov 
Or^num  of  historical  and  social    science.     According   to 
writer,  all  that  has  hitlicrto  been  presented  to  the  world  as  hist 
must  be  rejected  as  worthless,  anil  all  the  conclusions  al  whi  _ 
divines,  jihilosophers,  and  stalesmrn  have  been  airivin;;  for  the 
last  two  thousHiid  years  may  be  put  aside  as  worse  than  useles^^ 
Ucligion  has  been  a  marplot,  jtovernment  a  binnder,  and  litcX^H 
ture  foolishness.      All    existing    histories,  having  for  the  min^^ 
part  lieen  written  by  crclesiaslirs  or  persona  enpijred  in  politic* 
or  letters,  partake  of  the  necessary  ignorance  of  their  writers   ni^^ 
the  iml>et-ility  of  their  pursuits,  and  are  of  less  value  than  t^^l 

f-old  atmnnars  tn  which  they  have  lieen  sometimes  liljcned.    These 
petty  special  occupations  lead  to  prejudice,  and  prevent  their  nrn- 
fcssors  from  Ik-iu^  able  historians.     Only  the  man  who  knows 
untiling  in  partinilnr,  but  everything  in  freneral,  is  qualified  I^h 
instruct  nmnkind  as  a  writer  of  hi&tory.     Such  men  may  lie  rii^^| 

;  tiut  Mr.  Biickh:,  in  his  own  estimate  of  himself,  is  one  of  them, 

■'wd  he  undertakes  the  task  areordingly. 

Tfae  rolame  has  the  somewhat  unusual  prefix  ufa  list,  extending 
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to  fifteen  pages,  of  the  authors  qaoted  in  the  body  of  the  work, 
fonnuig,  as  maj  be  presumed,  a  portion  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
writer's  library.  It  comprises  many  books,  the  relevancy  of 
which  to  the  matter  in  hand  is  not  at  first  sight  apparent.  It 
omits  some,  of  which  the  absence,  in  a  work  professing  to  survey 
all  that  has  been  done  in  physical  and  metaphysical  science,  is 
remarkable.  Neither  Aristotle,  Plato,  Aqninas,  Galileo,  Bacon, 
Newton,  or  La  Place,  if  they  rest  upon  Mr.  Buckle's  shelves, 
appear  ever  to  have  been  taken  down  from  them,  and  their 
labours  do  not  figure  in  the  vast  parade  of  authorities  who  are 
made  to  nsher  into  public  notice  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
first  work. 

Tills  first  volume  is,  however,  only  a  portion,  not  of  the  work 
itself — *  TTie  History  of  Civilization  in  England ' — but  of  the 
Introduction  to  it,  treating  of  the  method  in  which  history  should 
be  written.  It  commences  by  an  examination  of  the  resources 
available  for  the  investigation  of  history,  and  by  an  attempt  to 
prove  the  necessary  sequence  of  all  human  actions,  which  actions 
are  said  to  be  governed  by  mental  and  physical  laws,  both  of 
which  he  maintains  must  be  studied,  and  that  there  can  be  no 
history  without  the  natural  sciences.  An  instance  is  very  soon 
enconntered  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Buckle  is  in  the  bahit  of 
proving  his  case,  namely,  by  the  simple  and  easy  process  of  not 
proving  it  at  all,  but  of  assuming  it  either  as  proved,  or  as  not 
wanting  proof;  and  then  comfortably  proceeding  as  if  every- 
thing b^  been  established  by  the  soundest  logic  and  the  plainest 
facts.     The  following  sentence  occurs : — 

*  The  most  celebrated  historians  are  manifestly  inferior  to  the  most 
niccessful  cultivators  of  physical  science :  no  one  tiaving  devoted  bim- 
Klf  to  history  who  in  point  of  intellect  is  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
Kepler,  Newton,  or  many  others  that  might  l>6  named.' — (p.  7.) 

In  this  manner,  by  a  bare  assertion,  the  comparative  capacity 
of  all  the  historians  from  Herodotus  to  Macaulay  is  quietly  dis- 
posed of.  How  would  the  case  have  stood  if  Kepler  had  devoted 
himself  to  history?  The  difference  would  have  been  not  in  the 
man,  but  in  the  subject,  and  he  would  at  once  have  become,  on 
Mr.  Buckle's  easy  system  of  demonstration,  '  manifealy  inferior.' 
How  does  it  stand  with  Bacon  (degraded  to  a  note),  of  whom 
Mr.  Bnckle  chooses  to  say  that  he  wrote  history,  only  as  a  sub- 
ordinate  object,  and  that  '  it  evidently  cost  him  nothing  like  the 
thought  which  he  devoted  to  other  subjects.' 

This  *  manifestly '  and  this  *  evidently '  are  favourite  substitutes 
for  argument  throughout  the  volume,  and  the  reader  must  always 
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be  on  liis  guard  against  liaving  somethiag  tlinist  upon  him 
proved,   for   wliich   nothing   has   been  aUvimced    but   a    boi 
asseverntton. 

The  r|ucstiun  askcil  and  prttposcd  for  dtscussioo  in  the  first 
chapter  furnishps  a  key  to  the  greater  part  of  the  spcrulatini 
which  follow,  [t  is  this  :  Are.  tlic  aclionK  of  men,  and  tliorefo; 
uf  sijcicticrs,  governed  by  fixed  lawi,  or  are  they  the  result  either 
of  chance  or  of  supernatural  interference  ? — a  question  so  loosely 
fram>e<1,  and  so  little  in  harmony  in  iu  wording  with  the  authors 
uwu  subsequent  language,  that  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  no 
sound  conclusions  sliould  fuUow.  What  is  chance  ?  What  is  super- 
natural inlerffrence  ?  No  dcHnitio:i  is  given  of  the  Bonsc  io  which 
L'ither  phnuic  is  to  be  accepted,  nor  is  it  clear  that  Mr.  Buckle 
baa  any  right  to  employ  them  as  if  they  meant  different  things  ; 
lur  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  whole  tone  uf  the  book  that  ho 
rejects  miracles  altogether,  and  therefore  his  supernatural  inter- 
ference cannot  he  understood  as  applying  to  the  exceptional  caaes 
in  wLicli  a  Iliglier  Power  has  oj>c-ratc-d  in  oppusitiun  U>  the 
usual  course  of  events;  and  chance  is  aflorwiirda  adiniltr<I  tn 
be  an  unmeaning  word  used  to  conceal  our  ignorance  of  causes 
when  events  happen  without  obvious  necessary  antecedenU. 
Dr.  Johnson,  imfccd,  bos  defined  clinncc  rather  in  accordance 
with  the  pupular  impersonation  of  Fortune,  than  philosoptiically 
as  *  the  cause  of  fortuitous  events.'  But  he  cites  n  passage  from 
Benllcy,  which  puts  it  on  its  proper  footing: — 

'Chftiicft  is  but  a  m(>re  nftmp,  and  r«>ally  nothing  in  itself:  a  concept 
tinn  nf  our  mind*,  and  only  ft  compendious  vftv  of  j*p(^king  wheftthy 
wc  would  express  that  such  crHectfl  as  are  eoitinionly  attributed  U> 
chance  were  verily  procEuced  by  their  true  and  proper  cauM?5,  but  wil 
out  thiiir  design  to  produce  them.' 

Supernatural  interference,  then,  being  left  to  stand  for  the 
ordinaT}"  course  nf  Providence,  and  chance  really  standing  for 
lintliing,  the  i^uestinn  is  reiluced  to  tins  :  Are  men  and  human 
societies  governed  by  fixed  laws,  or  by  a  personal  Supreme 
Intelligence  ?  and  the  entire  tendency  of  the  book  is  to  gel  the 
(jucstion  answered  in  the  sense  tliat  blind  laws  (enacted  or  pre- 
vailing by  or  through  whom  or  what  does  not  appear)  govern 
evcr>thin{;:,  and  that  there  is  no  place  for  a  presiding  personal 
Inl4:Iligcnre,  and,  jn  short,  no  occasion  for  mural  government, 
cither  human  or  divine. 

The  argnment  is  commenced  with  the  purely  arbitniry 
assumption  that  the  relatlotu  of  cause  and  effect  will  he  stmner 
perceived  among   agricultural   than  among   hunting   tribes   of 
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:  ihe  former  having  occasion  to  obsf^rve  lliat  cropa  fol- 
low the  pultlnt:  of  seett  into  the  ground,  and  to  became  intcr- 
vsteA  in  liic  regular  spqucncft  of  the  seasons.  'I'hia,  howpvTr,  is 
a  piece  of  pure  fancy.  The  hunter  who  depends  upon  the 
cha3«?  for  his  food  must  hnve  his  nils  quite  as  much  sharpened 
by  hnving:  to  boar  in  mind  ihe  favourite  haunts  of  his  game,  the 
artifices  by  which  they  can  be  most  easily  taken,  the  weather  or 
time  of  year  in  which  they  may  most  probably  be  expected  to 
appeikr,  the  tracks  by  which  they  may  Iw  must  successfully 
followed,  as  the  rude  tiller  of  the  soil  is  likely  to  bo  enlightened 
by  tb«  comparatively  inactive  life  of  preparing  the  ground  for 
ibc  reception  of  liis  seed  and  awaiting  the  appearance  of  his 
crop.  N'or  is  there  the  slightest  foundation,  according  to  our 
experience,  for  the  extraordinary  remark  tliat  '  a  taste  for  abstract 
l«m>oning  springs  up*  in  the  agricultural  mind — a  statement 
wbich  it  would  startle  many  a  wearer  of  a  smock-frock  to  hear 
applied  to  himself.  Indeed  the  agrirultiiral  classes  of  a  later 
period  are  aflerwatds  denounced  by  Air.  Buckle  himself  as  the 
moat  blimlly  ignorant  and  prejudiced  of  all  (p.  347). 

Upon  this  supposed  transition  of  human  society  in  its  earlier 
stages,  from  a  hunting  and  fishing  to  a  soil^cullivating  slate, 
and  apon  its  supposed  eOects,  is  founded  the  assertion  that  'in 
the  ordinary  march  of  society,  an  increasing  perception  of  the 
regularity  of  Nature  ttcstroys  the  doctrine  of  cJiancc,  anil  replaces 
it  hy  that  of  necessary  nmncxion.'  The  doctrine  of  chance  * 
wbich  Jio  doubt  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  philosophical  sys- 
Icras  of  the  Ojibwnv  Irultans,  or  the  highly  motnphysical  nbori- 
giiMls  of  Auktralial  This  great  fact  ticing  established  upon 
so  6rm  a  basis,  and  by  such  .imple  and  cogent  reasoning,  ^lr. 
Buckle  is  now  in  a  condition  to  announce  a  very  great  discovery. 
which,  however,  is  put  forward  witli  more  diffidence  than  is  usual 
ith  bim : — 

'  It  lA,*  he  nya,  *  I  Ihmk,  highly  probable  tlint  out  of  tlii>s(>  two  doe- 
ioea  of  Chance  anil    Neet^^ily  tliiTC   liavu  rcspt-clively  aiiscn  the 
;|uent  dognms  of  i'rec  Will  oiid  I'redwtliiiation.' — (p.  9.) 

This  is  followed  by  a  vast  amount  of  common-placing,  in  wbich 
there  is  nothing  new  or  which  seems  much  to  admnce  the  pur- 
pose of  tlie  l>ook  ;  and  after  admitting  the  irrelevancy  of  tliis<lis- 
play  of  reading,  we  arc  invited  to  concede  the  position  that  all 
bnmftn  actions  depend  on  motives,  and  that  ttiese  motives  arc  the 
result  of  antecedents;  and  that  if  we  were  actjuainted  willi  the 
whole  of  the  antecedents,  and  wiUi  all  the  laws  of  their  move- 
meols,  we  could  with  certainty  predict  the  whole  of  their  imme- 
diate results  ;  or,  ai  it  is  somewhat  dilTerently  slated  a  few  pages 
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afterifiirds,  *tlic  moral  nctions  of  men  nro  the  product  not  of 
their  viplilitm.  but  of  tUt'ir  aiilt?u«l«fnl«.' 

If  thno  vmws  wcru  ftoum(f   mon   would   be  reduced  to   the 
condition  of  inanimate  matter.    There  would  he  no  room  k-fl  for 
individual  merit  or  Rxertlon.      Each  man  would  he  n  ])nw('rless 
frifinient  of  th(?  imiverso,  to  be  sn'ayeil  to  and  fro,  ami  tossed  up        n 
and  down,  hy  succcisive  wavec  of  events,  stnltinif  or  switnmin^^^H 
drowning  or  savnl,  by  the  operation  of  forces  external  to  himselff^^ 
and  over  which  ho  has  no  control.     There  conid  be  no  more 
Tirtue  and  no  more  vice,  no  more  nmbition,  no  more  passions,  no 
moro  iispiralions.no  more  hope.     VVc  sliould  Ih*,  one  and  nil,  tUo 
mere  coij;9  nnd  pinionit  of  some  hiigt^  maclune,  in  the  working 
of  which  we  could  take  uo  controlling  part,  and  of  which  we 
could  not  ei'en  hope  to  modifr  tlie  motions. 

A  result  so  helpless  iind  so  unhappy  is  made  to  rest  upon  aa 
appeal  to  the  science  of  mnthctnutical  probability,  and  to  Un' 
information  afforded  by  the  accurate  obsorvationx  of  modem 
statistics.  There  is  iiutbing  original  in  the  altirmjit  In  sliow 
that  all  such  events  as  are  usuallv  nscribed  to  clinnce  may,  and 
indeed  must,  really  depend  on  some  antecedent  chain  of  caosa- 
tivn  hidden  from  our  view.  Kepler,  writing  on  the  new  star 
wbtcb  appeared  in  the  constellation  Cassiopeia  tn  1604,  and 
refating:  the  opinion  of  those  who  asserted  ihnt  it  cune  by 
chontv,  expressed  himself  distinctly  on  the  matter.  His 
opponents  took  tlie  instance  of  a  set  of  dice  supposed  to  be 
thro(vn  an  infinite  number  of  tiroes,  and  said  it  must  happen 
that  any  given  number  must  at  last  be  thrown.  But  Kepler, 
wrote  :— 
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'  AVIiy  (Iocs  six  fall  In  one  tlirow  aiiil  ace  in  another?  Because 
lost  lime  ibt-  player  toiik  up  llm  dtt>  by  a  difTerent  siile,  and  pat 
hand  ujKin  it  dilfiireutly.  ahuuk  it,  threw  it  in  a  different  matiiier;  or 
hecuiue  tlie  wind  »:■<>  bluwiu'^  dilTtrrently  upon  it,  or  it  fell  on  a  dtA 
ferant  part  of  the  board.  There  is  nnthing  in  all  this  which  is  williout 
ita  projier  cause,  if  any  one  could  investigate  such  niceties.* 

In  the  cxte  contemplated  by  Kepler,  however,  no  human  vol! 
tion  is  at  work  to  determine  a  desiTe<l  position  of  the  dice.  If,  at 
the  runtriry,  any  one  wishes  to  place  a  couple  of  dire  on  ih^ 
table,  with  the  ace  or  any  given  side  of  each  uppermost,  ho  can  <1( 
so  as  often  as  he  pleases,  and  need  never  fail,  llut,  in  throwing  tt 
same  dire  from  a  dice-box,  the  chances  are  35  to  1  against  theij 
coming  up  aces  or  any  other  given  numbers;  and  the  chances" 
against  the  same  event  happening  several  limes  in  sncfcssion 
rapiilly  befx>me  enonnuus.  It  would  be  liic  same  if  ten,  or  s 
thousand,  or  a  million  persons  were  cngagetl  in  the  act.  If  a 
million  of  persons  wished  each  of  them  to  place  a   pair  of 
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dice  on  tbe  table  with  tbeir  aces  uppermost,  it  would  be  no 
more  difficult  foT  all  to  do  sn  than  for  one  to  do  so.  But  the 
mathematical  chance  against  the  same  seqnence  of  events  fol- 
lowing when  the  dice  are  thrown  at  random  is  too  great  to  be 
even  coDceired.  If,  however,  the  human  volition  exercised  is  to 
go  for  nothing,  the  probability  of  the  some  regular  sequence 
occDTTing  would  be  the  same  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.  In 
human  ^airs  men  do  not  throw  the  dice,  but  endeavour  to  place 
them :  and,  although 

*  There 's  a  Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Hough  hew  them  bow  we  will, 

erery  man  is  conscious  of  his  own  ability  in  a  great  measure 
to  frame  his  own  course,  and  achieve  his  resolved  purposes. 

The  eminent  mathematician,  James  Bernouilli,  in  his  post- 
hnmons  work,  the  '  Ars  Conjectandi'  (Basle,  1713),  p.  212,  has 
a  remaHcafale  passage  which  contains  the  germ,  and  more  than 
the  germ,  of  all  that  has  since  been  advanced  as  new  on  this 
subject.     We  subjoin  a  translation  instead  of  the  original : — 

'  It  is  certain  that,  given  the  poiiition  of  the  die,  its  velocity  and  dis- 
tance from  the  table  at  the  moment  when  it  leaves  the  hand  of  the 
caster,  the  die  cannot  tall  in  any  other  manner  than  that  in  which  it 
actually  does  fall ;  and  so  also  given  the  present  state  of  the  air,  g^ven 
the  wind,  the  vapours,  the  clouds;  given  their  position,  their  motion, 
their  direction,  with  the  velocity  and  mechanical  laws  by  which  all 
these  act  upon  each  other :  tlie  weather  of  the  following  day  cannot  be 
different  fiwm  what  in  fact  it  is.  So  that  these  etfects  do  not  follow 
less  naturally  from  their  proximate  causes  than  do  the  phenomena  of 
eclipses  from  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  t>odie9.  And  yet  a  habit 
prevails  that  eclipses  only  shall  be  counted  as  arising  from  necessary 
cause*,  but  the  throws  of  dice  and  the  expectation  of  the  weather 
from  contingent  ones;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  circumstances 
which  may  l>e  taken  as  data  for  the  determination  of  future  events 
exist  in  nature,  but  are  not  sufficiently  linown  to  us ;  nor,  if  they  were, 
have  mathematics  and  physics  been  enough  cultivated  to  enable  tis  to 
calculate  the  events  from  such  data,  in  the  same  way  that  eclipses  can 
DOW  be  predicted  and  computed  from  the  principles  of  astronomy ; 
which  themselves,  before  astronomy  had  reached  its  present  perfection, 
not  leas  than  the  others  (namely,  the  fall  of  the  dice  and  the  weather), 
were  referred  to  the  class  of  contingent  events.  Hence  it  follows  that 
to  oue  oian  at  one  time  a  thing  may  appear  contingent,  which  to  others, 
or  to  the  same  persons  at  another  time,  may  appear  necessary  when  its 
causes  are  known.  So  that  Contingency  depends  upon  our  means  of 
knowledge,  inasmuch  as  we  perceive  no  repugnance  in  an  event  as  one 
that  is  to  be  or  not  to  be  ;  tdthough  at  the  present  time  and  place,  by 
virtue  of  causes  proximate,  but  unknown  to  us,  it  of  necessity  must  be 
or  will  be.* 
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This  is  admiraMy  put,  anil  deals  enrclually  wkli  the  popular^ 
iiotiun  of  rhance  in  things  physiral.     But  Bernouilli  bos  limit 
Ills  remarks  to  the  class  of  events  which  arc  not  under  the  cm 
trol  of  man.    He  does  not  cxtmil  his  ('onrhisions  to  tliosc  ivntii 
pencils  in  which  the  human  wiil  is  operative.     The  acute  mii 
of  Aristotle  ('  Physics,'  2.  6)  had  long   before  drawn  llie  great 
distinction  bi-twecn  frei*  and  casual  ronlingvnrics,  classinjf  under 
itie  former  only  all  such  contingentaevenls  as  depend  on    the 
will  of  a  rational  being.     'V\\e  introflut^ion  of  tlus  clcjnetit  ren- 
d(T8  it  impossible  to  place  moral  phenomena  upon  the  same 
ground  with  the  physical  laws  of  the  universe;  and  when  Pope 
wrote  his  couplet, — 

*  If  plagiies  and  earthquakes  break  nnt  Ilear'n's  design* 
Why,  theH,  a  Ilorgia  or  a  Catiline  ?  * 

— trying  to  justify  the  excesses  of  men  by  the  nutbrenks  nT 
nature — he  could  hare  little  thought  that  his  jpiestion  would 
lu^come  tbc  text  of  a  voluminous  treatise  on  the  same  subject, 
hut  with  the  omission  of  two  important  words  in  bis  Jincs-— 
heaven  and  design. 

Mr.  Ruckle  is  of  opinion  that  more  mav  be  Ic^imed  respecting 
tlie  moral  nature  of  man  from  statistical  facta  than  from  all 
uccumulalcd  experience  of  ages.  But  he  docs  not  tell  us  wbl 
hus  been  teamed^  nor  docs  he  attempt  to  point  out  in  what  wi 
the  slaiislical  facts  are  to  he  employed  in  gaining  that  deepc 
insight  into  man's  mural  nature  which  be  asserts  may  l>c  obtaint 
from  them,  and  which  nil  previous  generations  of  mankind, 
the  wont  of  statistics,  have  foilrtl  to  acquire.  M.  Quelelet  is 
<)ted  ns  bearing  testimony  to  the  constancy  of  the  numerical 
results  in  everything  relating  to  the  commission  of  rrixor. 
Even  the  ioslniments  by  which  mnrders  ore  committed  are 
uniformly  cmploye<l  In  the  same  pniporlion.  His  evidence  bos 
been  befom  the  world  for  mure  than  twenty  years;  and  bU  fact^H 
are  beyond  dispute.  Other  events — in  which  wc  should  expec^l 
less  regularity  than  in  tbo  commission  of  crime — have  also  been 
ri'gislcTcd  with  a  similar  result.  The  number  of  letters  goi 
through  the  I'ost-Oflice  in  the  same  place  every  day — nay,  l 
number  from  wbicb  the  direction  is  omitted — disclose  a  remark- 
able  uniformity.  Mr.  Huckle's  inference  is,  that  we  must  submit 
to  an  annual  average  of  murders  and  suicides,  as  well  as  (o  an 
annual  a^~eragc  of  undirected  letters ;  and  as  these  figures 
laws  with  him,  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  escape  from  the: 
ti]>eration.  If  this  is  indeed  the  case,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
deal  of  injustice  is  mumally  perpetrated.  Jack  Sheppard,  M 
lilizabcth  Browtuigg,  James  Grecnacrc,  and  a  host  of  oth 
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wha  have  unitergfone  the  extreme  ponaltiet  of  the  law,  were  rery 
lianll^  used.     MiHlcni  and  future  olfciitlers  may  claim  tbc  pni- 


tectinn  of  the  new  philosophy,  wliicb,  il  lo^rirally  tollon-n)  out, 
ihouM  eitt^nd  impunity  to  tiicrii.  It  lias  bithurlu  been  siip- 
p<)seil  thnt  tlic  individual  delinquent  wiis  nnswcrablc  tu  socictv  for 
bis  mt&Jeeds.  Xuw,  by  tUe  light  of  Mr.  Buckle's  systpm,  wg  leatn 
that,  oa  the  roatrary,  it  U  society  at  large  tliat  is  aiiswemblu  in 
thn  culprits  wtio  arc  so  unlucky  as  to  be  the  persons  who  commit 
nOcnccs  and  suRt-r  for  tbcm.  The  whole  in.-umer  of  pniceeding 
mast  be  changed.  The  judge  presiding  at  the  Old  Bailey  or  nt  the 
usizes  would  have  to  uiakc  something  like  the  following  address 
at  the  close  of  a  criimnul  trial : — *  Prisoner  at  the  bnr,  you  have 
lieen  found  ^xUy  by  a  jury  of  your  countrymen  of  amostatnicious 
murder.  1  will  not  now  detain  you  to  discuss  the  pmbaMlily  of 
tlu'lr  verdict  Wing  right.  The  exceltvnt  treatises  on  ProlKibility, 
which  I  understand  have  be<'n  recently  substituted  for  the  copies 
nf  an  antiquated  volume  of  Hebrew  legends,  which  used  formcrlv 
III  he  n^giil;irly  placed  ill  the  prisoneiV  cells  for  tlicir  iwrusal, 
will  be  sufficieut  to  satisfy  you  on  that  point.  Under  tlie  ol<l 
tysi^m  it  would  have  boco  my  painful  duty  to  order  you  for 
almost  immediate  execution :  you  ore  now,  however,  only  an 
ohjecl  of  pity.  Somcliody  must  have  committed  a  murder  about 
this  time.  It  is  not  your  fault,  but  your  misfortune,  that  you 
are  the  man.  But  1  am  now  happy  to  ni-quaint  you  that  the 
luunber  of  murders  oonimiltcd  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
is  still  below  the  proper  average ;  and,  unless  the  average  is 
eicceiled  before  the  31st  of  next  December,  society  oumot  think 
ot  lumping  you  for  a  crime  for  which  you  arc  not  morally  respon- 
sible. Therefore,  unless  more  murders  are  cominitted  during 
the  remainder  of  the  current  year,  you  will  he  entitled  t<i  a  free 
pardtin  at  its  expiration.  Vou  will  only  remain  in  custody  until 
the  criminal  returns  arc  duly  coraplcte<l,  and  you  will  probably 
then  be  at  liberty.  It  would  be  useless  for  me  to  eanlion  you 
against  a  repetition  of  your  offence,  because  that  must  depend 
upon  your  antecedents,  and  not  upon  your  volition.'  Another 
(K-rupant  of  the  dock  might  not  bo  quite  so  fortunate.  His 
Linlship  might  iiave  to  inform  him  that  the  necessary  averagt* 
uf  oReoces  was  already  exceeded,  and  that  he  must  expect  to 
safier.  Some  mitigation,  however,  might  take  place  even  in  this 
cue.  Tiie  judge  luight  have  to  say, — '  You  have  been  convicted 
nf  murder  under  eircumstinces  of  peculiar  aggravation,  and,  as 
the  official  returns  show  tliat  the  proper  number  of  murders  for 
the  year  is  now  exceedeil,  you  must  take  the  consequences  of 
that  fait,  [f  you  had  used  a  knife  1  rould  not  hare  extended 
any  hope  to  you,  because  murders  effected  by  cutting  iosini- 
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mentj  form  the  majority  of  tliojc  in  the  last  Lthlrs;  but  bb  yi 
^;avc  u)i(.-d  a  pistol,  aud  ihi-  culuiun  set  ajjut  for  murders 
Iro-ani)i>  M-oulcl  have  been  wrong,  unlt-ss  yuu  had  hrou^iit 
the  fiffurcs  to  the  right  number  by  your  well-timwl  nfleni 
the  court  must  exprcsii  its  sntisfactiim  tu  you  that  }'ou  have  sari 
the  oHiccr»  of  the  staliftticnl  department  the  disgrace  of  havii 
Xii  print  an  exceptional   return,  and,  in  i-onsidcration    uf  this, 
your  life  will  bo  spareil.'  _ 

Something,  too,  according  to  the  usual  praclicc,  must  be  sa 
to  the  jury,  and  the  judge  turning  to  them  may  be  expected 
observe: — 'Gentlemen,    the    country    is    indebted    to   you    fj 
your    attendance.       Vou    have  no   doubt  studied    the   crimi 
slatislics,  which  should  be  in  the  Lands  of  every  one,  and  y< 
are  of  roune  aware  that  the  convictions  bear  n  ronslant  and 
invariable  pruporlioa  to  llie  comniilnivuts.     Your  verdict  hai, 
beyond  a  (juestioii,  bei-u  given  in  obedience  to  the  required  result 
1  am  glad,  bowc\X'r,  to  be  able  to  inform  you  of  a  scheme  wiiii " 
will  relieve  you  from  future  attendance  on  these  occasion*,  ai 
which  iudced  will  altttgether  dispense  with  the  existing  systei 
of  courts  and  jmiges,  and  effect  a  great  retrenchment  In  the  prcsei 
o>iitly  administration  of  justicT.     I'hilosopbcrs   liavc  discwei 
that  iudiviiluul  criminals  arc  in  no  way  responsible  for  th( 
offences;  oil  depends  on  antecedents  and  the  condition  of  iocicly. 
A  certain  numlwr  of  crimes  are  and  must  be  committed  eve^^H 
year;  and  fur  the  comniiitKiim  of  Ihcsc  society  at  large,  and  n^^| 
the  particular  culprit,  is  accountable.     How  great  then  is  the 
hardship  to  those  upon  whom  punishment  at  present  falls  by  n^^^ 
fault  of  their  owu  I     A  measure  will  shortly  be  ininxluced  >nl^| 
Parliament  tu  rc-medy  this  unfair  state  of  things.     As  soncty  ^^ 
large  is  in  faulty  society  at  lar»e  ought  to  suffer — a  fixed  number 
of  (-rimes  must  take  place — and  tbcru  must  be  a  fixed  c<irres|M]ii(^H 
ing  number  of  punislnucnls.     Kvery  half-year  a  lottery  will  q^| 
drawn  in  which  every  one  will  be  obliged  to  inkc  tickets.    Those 
who  draw  certain  numbers  (which  will  be  arranged  according 
previous  experience  of  the  number  of  punishments  for  each  kit 
of  offence  which  ought  to  take  place  in  a  given  period)  will 
Imaged  as  if  fur  murder ;  others  will  be  transported  or  under 
vnriuus  terms  of  imprisonment,  us   if  for  burglaries,  highi 
robberies,  and  peltv  bucenies.      In  this  way,  g«iillcmrn,  the  ui 
fifrmity  of  the  tables  will  lie  preserved ;   and  we  sliall  all  of 
have    the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that    the   persons  who  hai 
been  so  unfortunate  as  lo  have  their  names  (by  no  fault  uf  tbi    _ 
own)  conncctral  with  the  murders,  burglaries,  and  lesser  uffcnccB* 
of  the  year,  will  nwl  specially  suffer  for  it.' 

The  moon  will  cuntinae  to  cmss  the  meridian  of  Greenwic 
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u  long  as  tbc  Observatory  staiuls,  nnd  the  lime  and  place  of  her 
~  it  maT  be  noted  tlicro,  and  at  every  other  plncc  in  the 
Hd  ;  but  the  Luiinr  Tnbk'S  onco  correctly  obtained  will  not  be 
tml  by  it.  In  humnn  nfloirs  it  is  difft?rent,  and  insti'^ad  of 
bmitting:  to  be  governed  by  the  numerical  reconU  of  oar  own 
iuns  in  the  mass,  ns  if  men  wire  the  passive  instrumcntB  of 
at  mr^  do,  th(»s«  who  nro  wise  will  observe  events  in  n  very 
erent  spirit.  They  will  watch  tbem.  not  for  the  purpose  of 
bmttliti;;  to  tlirir  expccle<l  scqucnt-c  ns  an  inc-vitahlc  necessity, 
I  with  the  object  of  learning  tlicir  causes  so  as  to  pain  a  lar^r 
dominion  over  them.  The  statistician  with  his  tables  says — so 
nanj  marilers — so  many  snicides — so  many  burj^lartes — su  many 
olTencf*  of  various  kinds  mtitt  be  committed  in  a  piven  pcri<id  in 
^Kgii'en  populBttf)n.  lint  if  tlierc*  arc  ten  murders,  there  mast 
^^■fc  ten  responsible,  rca:ionabIe  human  l>ein^  to  commit  them. 
^^Bach  of  these  ten  might  or  mtgiil  nut  have  chosen  to  commit 
^4b  murder,  or  to  seek  the  temptations  and  opportunities  which 
led  to_it;  and  it  is  the  sam  of  their  ten  individual  volitions  to 
b^fce  contrary  which  gives  tbe  supposed  inevitable  amount  of 
^^tmiicidal  crime. 

"  Mr.    Buckle    says  that    future    tustoricnl    science   must    rest 

mainty  on  statistical  information.  It  is  not  suggested  in  what 
r«pect  our  history  of  the  paat  wotild  be  the  better,  or  in  what 
^^ny  the  actual  course  of  c\'ent8  would  have  been  altered,  if  the 
^^pillection  of  statistical  facts  had  commenced  at  an  earlier  pcriiHl. 
'  Uur  infomtntiijii,  no  doubt,  would  be  innre  loinplele  if  We  had 
sn  accurate  kntinliHl};e  of  the  populations  of  Athens  or  ancient 
Rome  at  different  epochs,  and  could  tell  the  number  of  crimes 
committed  in  those  cities ;  but  if  the  most  exact  registers 
had  been  kept  in  them,  would  any  of  the  ^vaK  historical  facts 
which  hare  come  down  to  us  have  been  altered  ?  VVoald  any 
fTBlem  of  reitisterinir  public  executions  in  Athens  have  altered 
llie  fntc^  of  Socrates?  W<mh)  nnyn-cords  of  nssassinnllon  in 
H'HiiK  have  saved  the  life  of  Julius  Ca?snr?  or  wouUl  they 
have  nflbrded  the  means  of  predicting  either  event?  If  for  a 
Qiom'^t  it  rouhl  Iw  supposed  that  either  of  these  incidents  falls 
under  some  ^neral  law  regulating  the  deatlis  of  moral  phito- 
•opben  and  militar}-  statesmen,  through  how  many  thous)tnds  of 
ycon  must  observation  he  extended  before  it  could  lie  delecliHl? 
llow  long  would  it  take  to  discover  the  general  law  by  which 
Colnmbus  discovered  America?  orthat  by  which  thebumingof 
Moscow  led  to  the  destruction  of  Najioleon's  power  ?  or  that  by 
which  AVilli;mi  the  Thinl's  horse  stumbled  over  a  mole-hill? 
What  have  statistics  to  do  with  tlie  appearance  of  an  Alexander 
Ihe  Great,  a  Mahomet,  a  Newton,  or  »  Shakspeare? 

In  truth  llic  hahil  of  looking  for  truth  only  in  such  things  as 
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can  be  cxbiblted  iti  tUe  furm  of  DutncriciU  mulls  U  a  portuciout 
and  degrading  one.  Tiic  student  who  npproiichcs  the  lessons  of 
history  in  such  a  frame  of  imnd  is  liltic  Hkcly  to  profit  by  its 
teachings  or  to  dUcriminate  and  apj)rc<:iate  the  great  virtues 
the  erent  crimes  of  the  distinj>uishcd  men  of  whose  actions  it 
made  up.  JLct  science  and  art  and  commerce  have  their  hi 
toriiuis;  let  tlie  r)ro;^'ess  of  material  impmvetnent  be  duir  pi 
on  record ;  but  it  is  of  the  remarkable  doings  of  remarkable 
men — of  human  passions  and  human  feelings — that  the  grand 
staple  of  human  affairs  must  consist,  and  the  study  of  these  uol 
can  be  called  history  in  its  hi|;he<)t  sense. 

Having  eliniinated  individual  morality  from  the  natore 
things,  Mr.  Bucklu  next  proceeds  lo  consider  the  influence  exor- 
cised by  physical  Inws  on  the  organization  of  society,  and  the 
character  of  individuals.  Climate,  food,  soil,  and  the  general 
aspect  of  nature  are  put  forward  na  the  most  im]>ortant  agents  in 
this  behalf;  aud  the  tlircc  first  of  these  inniiences  are  made  the 
sole  cause  of  those  difl'erenics  between  nations,  which  have  been 
generally  ascribed  to  physical  varieties  of  race.  These  have  cxis 
long  before  any  recorded  history,  and  present  the  most  distlui 
characleristics.  It  is  not  surprising,  however,  that  the  habit 
mind  which  ignores  the  rcspoiisiUility  of  Jndindual  men  should 
also  refiisR  to  recognize  the  existence  of  that  efficient  individwdi 
of  nations  which  is  nflimiiMl  by  the  best  physiolo^jists,  nnd  whl 
bus  played  so  unimstakcable  a  part  in  the  annals  of  inaokin 
Strangely  enough  Mr.  Buckle,  who  is  cUewhctc  profuse  in  fa 
quotations  from  writers  on  physiology^  cites  only  a  political 
<^cuiiomibt  in  support  of  his  denial  of  the  impuilnncc  of  rare. 
Nulhiug  new  is  advanced  when  it  is  stated  that  some  accumu- 
lation of  wealth  must  take  place  in  an  infant  society,  in  order 
that  there  may  \ic  a.  class  who  have  leisure  for  the  actjuiiiition  of 
knowledge,  beyond  the  small  practical  amount  of  it  necessary  for 
the  satistoction  of  the  pressing  wants  of  life.  This  accumulation 
of  wealth  must,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  uu-asuro  at  first  dc|K>nd  upon 
the  natural  ((ualiues  of  the  country.  Ttut  Mr.  Buckle  makes 
amusing  excursion  from  this  b4>aten  track  in  attempting  to  sho 
that  national  character  is  chiclly  or  eutiroly  determined  by  the 
uay  in  which  climate  Influences  labour.  A  likeness  depending 
upon  on  alleged  similar  interruption  of  agricultural  pursuits  i 
autiounced  us  existing  between  Sweden  and  Norway  on  the 
hand  and  Sjtain  and  Portugal  on  the  other — a  likeness  as  gn 
as  that  betwet-n  Maccdou  and  Monmoulb — and  the  result  is  a 
certain  iiist^ibility  and  Kckleness  of  character,  said  hy  Mr.  Buckle 
to  be  common  to  the  four  nations,  but  which  it  is  apprehended 
will  fi>r  thi<  first  time  be  heard  of  by  ethnologists. 

Evcrylbing  is  wade  to  depend  on  physical  causes  nnd  goo- 
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srapbtral  jMsition.  There  is  a  fontastu:  distinction  attempted, 
Ihfit  in  Kuropc  roan  is  more  powerful  thaii  nature,  but  out  ol' 
^lEurupc  nature  is  more  powerful  than  mati.  The  Mongolian  bimI 
^^P'lnarian  hnrde^i  who  fnumled  monarchies  in  Chinn,  India,  ami 
^^Riissia,  are  said  to  hare  attained  a  civilization  not  inferior  to 
Hpihat  which  preceded  them  in  those  countries.  If  this  is  the  law, 
P'  why  did  not  the  northern  tiibcx  uf  Europe  luccecd  to  tiie  civiU- 
talion  of  thtrae  whom  they  dispuiisesticd  of  domiuioa  In  the 
Italian  Peninsula  ?  ami  why  have  the  present  occupants  of  Greece 
ceased  to  hold  that  foremost  place  in  intellect  and  art  which  was 
held  hy  its  aucicm  inhabitants?  Much  must  depend  upon  the 
meaning-  in  which  the  word  ciriliziition  is  employed.  If  it  only 
implies  material  advancement,  then  the  triuniphs  ^ned  over  Ihc 
physical  world  by  the  men  of  one  race  may  be  relainwl  and 
rnjoyed  by  those  of  another.  Gunpowder  and  the  printinfr-])ress, 
(mce  invented,  arc  not  likely  tu  be  forgotten.  In  tiic  lutnds  of 
B  people  whose  cinliKition  is  of  that  higher  sort  which  look* 
to  individual  right*  ami  duties— which  acts  on  the  {^reat  precept 
nf  Christianity  of  doing  gmxl  to  others,  and  which  lives  for  a 
fainrc  world  as  well  as  for  the  present — these  great  inventions 
will  be  initrunuMitx  of  wliat  is  excellent.  But  great  also  may  he 
their  power  fur  mischief,  and  very  small  their  power  of  develop- 
ing ft  really  improved  state  of  society.  The  Chinese  were  in  all 
the  arts  and  sul>$lanlial  comforts  of  life  once  far  a-head  of  any 
European  nation;  but  they  bnve  been  stationary  for  ages;  and 
their  private  morality  and  public  govemraent  are  hardly  lo  be 
held  up  for  imitation. 

Rice  ami  dates— representing  the  nutritive  principles  of  starch 

and  sugar — arc  said  to  Ue  at  the  root  of  Indian  and  Egyptian 

ririlization.     The  date  is  not  so  peculiar  to  Egvpt  as  lo  aiithoriKe 

the  inferi-nce  that  Ilie  early  progress  of  that  country  among  the 

aacient  peoples  of  tlie  world  was  owing  to  the  presence  of  that 

useful  fruit ;  and  as  rice  grows   in  very  many  connti'ies  lirside 

itt,  and  as  in  India  Itself  it  is  not  the  priuci|>al  food,  we  may 

excused  for  declining  t<i  admit  any  necessary  coDncxion  be- 

the  rice  and  the  civilisation  of  Indln.     It  is  a  specimen 

Mr.  Buckle's  Diode  of  dealing  with  facts,  that  in  thir  very  page 

I*)  in  which  he  makes  this  imtennhlr  deduction,  he  refers  to 

Iphiniitune'a  History  of  India  ("p.  7)  ;  and  on  turning  to  this  latter 

work  we  read  as  follows  :    *  The  priiicijM/ /ooii  of  the  people  of 

Hindostan  is  tefteat,  and  in  the  Deckan  juw&r  and  b&jra ;  rici\  as  b 

general  article  of  subsistence,  is  confined  to  Bmgai  and  pari  of 

BehAr,  with  the  low  countrv  along  the  sea  all  round  the  coast  of 

the  peninsula  :  in  moiit  parts  of  India  it  is  onlv  used  as  a  luxury. 

Ill  the  southern  parlofllio  table-land  of  the  Deckan  the  body  of  the 

people  live  on  a  small  andponr  grain  called  ragi.'     And  Elj>hin- 
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«t<me  lubjoius  in  a  not«  :  '  It  wai  probabW  the  circum«uacc 
our  early  ^eti  lenient  in  Hen^l  and  on  the  cuait  of  Coroniantt 
thnt  IriI  to  th<>  i-oiiimon  opinion  iKac  riru  it  the  general  luml  ol 
Imlia.'     l)ut  nul   unly    hu  Mr.   Buckle   directly    perverted    tbc 
general  fac-t  &s  to  the  prevalence  uf  ria>,  in  ttic  rery  face  uf 
volttue  of  Elnhitistune  whiob  Uy  open  before  biffl  ;  but  he 
what  be  eonsidcri  'remarkable.'  tbat  tbuugh  'it  is  not  so  m 
used  as  formerly  in  the  south  of  the  pcninsuU,  it  bas   been 
plaecd.  not  by  »niin»l  fiMKl,  but  by  another  grain  called 
l*'ur  this  he  rt-fura  lu  Llphiuktone,  who  tA\%  nut  one  wunl  aba: 
rice  hiring'  been  thn  ori<finBl  diet,  and,  what  Mr.  IJuiklc  finds 
so  remarkable,  that  Hl^i  should  Imve  been  a  later  suh&titule  fur  i^_ 
bas  no  warrant  wlialever  Irum  tbe  authority  be  cjuotet.  AfterauJ^H 
insinnccs  of  uufainiess,  tn  apply  no  barither  term,  in  bis  adaptd^^ 
lion  of  his  stalc-nienlt  tu  suit  liis  theories,  it  is  a  trilb*  to  mention 
the  serous  error  Mr.  Buckle  lias  f:ouiinilti>d  in  asiterting  tbat  'rice 
is  tile  inoit  nutritive  of  all  the  ccrealia,'  wlucb  every  tyro  kjui 
tv  be  notoriously  the  reversu  of  the  truth. 


'Jh 


A  diacusaiuii  uoaucfi  on  ibe  staf^  through  whicli  loditt 
Egypt,  Mexico  and  Peru,  arc  supposed  to  have  passed ;  ood  a 
rotnparisun  is  drawn  b<--Iweeu  Brazil  and  Peru,  as  ix»unlrie«  in 
wliicb  different  piiysit^l  puuuliarilies  have  rendered  the  one  an 
ill-inbnbitod  country,  white  the  other  has  been  able  to  maintain 
a  considerable  population.  These  are  the  only  countries  named, 
and  yet  upon  nolarfrer  basis  of  observation  Mr,  Buckle  draw*  his 
conclusions  of  the  invariaNe  dependence  of  the  progres«  of  man- 
kind ufKin  geographical  and  climatic  conditions,  and  compla- 
cently suuis  lip  witli,  *  Such  is  the  wonderful  legulwity  which 
history,  when  cumf/re/itmsLveiy  .'  studied,  pre&eutj  to  our  vieH.* 

Doubtless  a  considerable  intlueoce  must  always  bare  been 
exercised  upon  nations  by  the  surrounding  material  elements 
of  their  existence,  and  the  mistake  lies  iu  dogmatically  attri- 
buting everything  to  circumstances  which  can  only  mtvlifv,  but 
cannot  wholly  determine  the  fate  of  a  people.  bupjiotinu-, 
bowever,  tbat  it  were  possible  to  construct  fn>m  the  clironicluii 
of  the  past  a  cnmplcte  chart  of  this  kind  of  history,  in  which 
tb«  whole  chain  of  physical  causaliuu  wbicb  bas  alTectMl  it 
could  be  certainly  traced,  it  ia  difficult  to  sec  what  would  be  its 
use  to  us  as  a  guide  for  the  future.  The  some  circumstance*  will 
uever  itgatn  happen  of  populations  9]ireadin;r  under  the  same  con- 
ditions over  new  tnu;ts  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  development 
of  the  human  family  caonut  be  studied  like  tite  expansion  of  ao 
algebraical  formula,  in  which  tbe  law  of  the  earlier  part  of 
series  being  once  ascert-iinod,  it  is  of  Dcceiwity  known  what  t 
•ucceeding  ti-Tms  must  be.  Perhaps  if  Mr.  JUuckle's  boo! 
could  ^ba   carried  Lu   some  diAlant  planet  just    emerging    fruui 
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into  B  stage  fit  for  die  occupation  of  iotellectual  belugi, 
iiiigbt  pui  thnui  '\a  the  way  of  ronaciousljr  u>tting  abunt 
hr  perlonniUKc  of  lUiit  »eri««  uf  eveoU  tliruugb  wliicb  tbej 
ku»l  ioeviUtbly  ruu.  By  coiuultin^  ii  thejr  would  know  bow 
iig  tlicy  ou^tit  to  continue  tu  fued  un  mc  aiul  dates ;  tUey 
>ut<l  Uaju  when  u>  boUd  tlicii'  pvrauiids  and  luca't  jialacet ; 
fw  buuii  U)  tliiuk  ul'  loriiiint;  an  Mpulc-nt  middkv-closs;  at  wbat 
nine  to  camniciKV  reprcftciitalivc  |r<ivcnuiK>iit  aud  a  (rec  pfvas, 
ood  when  to  <f«Uibliiib  their  TUm  per  CoiiU  CoaiiulB  aud  N'stioual 
Debt;  and  all  xiAa  they  migiit  du  as  easily  out  of  Mr.  |}uckl«*» 
uunual  ais  aii  inexj>«rimced  i^Ardeiier  now  tooka  to  th«*  cul<-nd*r 
uver  bis  mauttil-picce  lu  tell  biui  wlieu  lu  sow  (.abbaget^  wbra 
lu  plant  peas,  wlu-'o  tu  galbcr  apples  or  cartb  up  ceWrv. 

la  roading  tbis  part  uf  Mr<  Buckle's  book,  we  cannot  fail  to  be 
in  MBoe  surt  leiniiided  of  a  |$reat  work  in  which  so  vuaiy  of  the 
•UM  sub)ect3  are  handled,  and  wbivb  vmbodios  the  litboturs  of 
m  looR  and  philosophic  life-tiuie.  The  welI-kiio»T»  Ctismos  of 
A  r  vijfi    lluuiboldt,    iu    it»  uta^Ilivent  Mirvey  of  human 

k.  i^-',  in  lu  ra^t  but  well  ilige^ted  a»M;mbtafEe  of  infunnsH 

tiuo,  in  lis  rlo<juenl  an<l  consistent  reasoninfr.  in  its  Ixild  hat 
smuhI  Kciicralivuitionii,  pT(!»eatti  (i  luoilel  which  Mr.  Buckle  mijeht 
Uave  ctipied  with  advaatuj^e.  The  cxiittrast  is  c(in»pii;uaus  wbra  we 
aniro,  in  the  *  Hi»tury  vl  CiWlizHliuit,'  »t  itucU  u  paasiLj^e  nn  t)ii»  : — ■ 

*  i-^rtliiftiiiLfM  and  volcanic  ernptioiu  am  more  favquenl  aixl  more 
<|g»tnu:l)v«  iu  lul>',«i»>)  Ju  ttte  SpauiHh  and  l'ottu)fu»>e  peidubukit  IhaU 

au)-  iilber  of  tii'-  ^rmit  counirit^ ;  aiid  it  u  jurecUvly  there  that  0U|ker- 
^ou  U  inoni  rife  aud  the  »uper»titious  classes  moKt  powerful.     TliOM 

re  the  oouDtriet  where  the  clergy  lirsl  c^tablisbeJ  their  aulbonly, 
khert!  llie  worst  corrupUoiLi  of  CUrutiaiuiy  took  place,  aud  whcrs 
Mipenlitiuii  tuiA  during  tlw  longest  period  Tctaiti*.-d  the  Anneftt  hold. 
To  ihi*  niav  be  added  aoother  circumstance,  Uidlcailvo  of  the  cou- 
nexion  brlM-een  ihese  phviiical  phenomena  and  the  predominaiiM  of  the 
tnufpiEilion.  SpadiiDi]^  guuerally.  thv  6b«  urt5  ar«  addreued  more  to 
the  iina^qciatiou — the  scieociM  to  the  inlellMM.  Nov  it  ia  remarttablf 
tfaat  tbe  ^rcaiMt  paiul«n  and  mtirly  all  the  gmtctt  scolptorR  modem 
Euntpe  has  poetiued  have  h«6n  pioduoi^  by  the  Itaban  and  SpMifab 
|peaiiiaula».  lu  rtyarii  to  acieuce,  Italy  i>iw  no  doub;  had  Mwend  Bta 
df  ouuspicuowi  abiiity ;   but  their  uuukb«T«  are  out  of  ull  piuporttou 

all  wheii  I'umpaiod  with  hur  urtiiits  and  i»oet^' — p.  ll-> 

Pails  of  Italy,  certaiaiy,  have  been  the  »cene  of  much  subter- 
eon  disturbance ;  but  in  all  bistury  only  two  earthquakes  are 
record  as  having  taken  plnce  in   the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 

oiiisula.  tianirly,  the  famous  uuc  iu   175^*  which  destroyed 

taboo,  but  which  was  also  felt  orer  a  large  part  oi  tbe  surface  of 
e«rtb,  and  one  in  Spain  in  lUi'X     It  is  scarcely  requisite  to 

ij  that  Cecvantea,  Calucruu.  aud  Camuens — Murillu,  Valoa^uvx^ 
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and   Ribera — w*rc  all   long  antmar   to   the  earliest  of  llicae 
dates.     The  erection  of  tlie  seat  of  I^apal  powor  at  Romn  nifti 
porhnpg  Ih*  taken  as  a  sutlicipnt  reason  for  the  autliority  of  tt 
clergy  being  fvnt  established  in  Italy,  without  ascribing  it  to  thr 
nei^hbourliood  of  active  volcanic  action,  and  M-ithont  claimiog 
ilorgia  ns  tliu  r)cccssiLry  product  of  the  eJirthquakrs  with  which 
first  stood  associated  in   Popi?*s  i-oujilet,  already  cjuote<L     Stt| 
more  diHicull  is  it  to  percei%'e  the  connexion  between  eartUquaki 
and  the  highest  works  of  imnginntion.     The  poetry  of  the  Ki 
can  have  derived  none  of  its  inspiration  from  such  a  source,  ai 
the  unmoved  soil  of  England  has  produced  a  ftcries  of  poets  wl 
may  well  challence  compnrison   with   those  of  Italy,  where 
a    single   eartlKjiiake   of  suHicient  iin]H)rtance    to    be   records 
ocTurre*!  during  tlie  time  wlien  her  greattrst  poets  flourished.    Thi 
was  the  earthqunke  at  Naples  in  1-156,  and  throughout  (he  fot 
craturies  from  1200  to  IGOO  it  wa«  the  only  great  one  in  Italy. 
Nearly  all   the  eminent   poets  were   of  the   North:   this  solitary 
earthquake  was  in  the  Soutli.    Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariostu,  and  Tasso 
saw  ami   felt  as   little  of  earthquakes  as  Chaucer,  Shakspear 
Spenser,  and  Milton  ;  and  Suutli  America,  the  rcgitm  most  »Lnbj( 
to  them,  has  failed  to  produce  any  poet  or  painter  whose  name  il 
known   to  the  world.     Nor  is  it  more  true  that  Italy  has  bee 
de6cinat   in  men  of  distinguished  scientific  ahttity.     She 
the  cradle  of  modern  science,  and  with  such  an  array  as  Cialih 
tlie  great   founder  of  modem  piiysics,  Leonarxlo  da  Vinci,  dil 
tinguislied  in  science  as  i  n  art,  Ketii,  the  ehler  Cnssini,  Torriccll 
Malpighi,  Bosrovich,  Lagrangi;,  (he   greatest  of   moilem    mathi 
maliciang  (a  native  of  Turin),  Volta,  Galvani,  PJazzi,  Alelloni, 
Matteaci,  and  others,  she  may  enter  the  lists  against  Knglani' 
Germany,  or    F-'rance.     Her  greatest  poet,  too,  was  deeply 
exactly  versed   in  all  ^thc  science  of  hii>  ngc,   and  the   Divii 
Comedy  is  full  of  allusions  to  the  Astronomy  and  Natural  Isciei 
of  the  pcrio<l.    So  little  was  the  Italian  miud,  even  of  the 
poetic    temperament,  unfitted   for   the  reception  of    the  lar 
amoant   of    scientific    knowledge    then    jiossible.     In    fact, 
much  nonsense  has  seldom    been  written  in  so   few  lines  as  if 
Mr.  iiuckle's  speculations  upon  the  inftuence  of  earthquake!!  on 
cirilizntion.    The  passage  is  one  instance  nut  of  hundreds  or  thaH 
extreme  crudity  of  many  of  the  5pwu!.Ttions  which  lie  Las  hostil^H 
flonj  before  the  world. 

The  second  cliapter  is  followed  by  a  long  note  upon  the  func- 
tions of  the  liver  and    tungs,   in    which   Kir.  Buckle  takes  on 
himself  to  administer  a  lecture  lo  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  concemin| 
the  proper  mode  of  conducting  physiolugiial  expeiiuieiits.  nii 
Sir  Itenjamin  ia  rebuked  for  not  having  studinl  the  subjerl 
physiolog}'  in  so  comprehensive  a  method  as  Mr.  iJucklir. 
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Xtie  unlDldLng^  ul'  Mr.  Buckle's  views  proceeds  by  an  nLtack 
on  the  pliysir>lo^iat5  and  the   metaphysicians  ronjointly. 
nxa  IirM  up  ti>  sroru  fnr  haviiii;  Wen  engng^l  in  uu  allogett 
iiispirucy  In  linfraad  mankind.      The  former    ore  ncinifted  of 
liflin^  ;i  Icnowlr-(]o»'  ol'  ihp  proportion  of  tho  sexes  horn  into 
ilie  world,  by  lailiDg;  to  determine  il  a  priori,  anil  the  lalter  by 
Ikeaking  down  in  an  alle^ctt  undcrtakinjf  to  prrdirt  the  f^nertil 
3f>reinent«    of    socinty     by    the     study    of    indiridual    minds. 
['physiologists  are    certainly  rH>l    able    to   assign  the  immediate 
peiuisc  for  the  excess  of  mnle  over  female  hirthsi,  and  pmhably 
lever  may  he.    Xor  km  it  possible  to  know  the  actual  fact  of  the 
Fpropnrtion  between  mnln  and  female  births  until  very  extensive 
observations  hod  been  made,  and  their  results  rolVctc^l  and  re- 
istered.    But  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  doe«  not  make  the  fact, 
or  can  il  exercise  any  influence  upon  it.    ^*ct  Mr.  Buckle  vents  his 
3ga»t  and  conteulptuoiis  indignation  upon  the  science  of  pby- 
piolo^y  and   its  professors,  because  tlicy  cannot  account  for  this 
rise  and  beneficent  arrangement  by  any  theorj-  of  material  causa- 
pi>n,  and  Ik.-  is  inclined  to  hold  them  responsible  Ibr  the  eonse- 
aencca  if  any  disturbance  of  the  law  should  do  that  Injury  to 
ncty  which  might  be  expected  from  it,  and  which  actually  does 
x-Tir  when  cither  sex  is  tem]>orartly  in  excess  of  ihe  other. 
Mr.  Bucklr's    pr(nv>se<l    method    of  Investigating    history    is 
lalogous  to  that  by  which  the  numerical  law  of  the  pro|>ortion 
the  sexes  has  been    discovered,  namely,  a   mere   process  of 
mtlng.     Individual  charactcraod  imlividual  eitertioa  are  to  be 
I)n5tdcre<l  as  having  no  influeocc  on  the  couise  of  events,  and 
he  development  of  the  fj^reat  family  of  man  is  to   be  no  more 
'termined  by  the  lives  of  its  greatest  benefactors,  philosophers, 
id  Btatcsmen,  than  the  gmnUi  of  a  corat   reef  is  aifectei]  by  the 
Sntribiitions  of  a  single  polype.     Mora!  atrency  is  disi^rdcd  an 
kelms  and  inoperative  ;  it  has  exercised  no  power  in  the  progress 
^cirilirafion.     Intellectual  agencies  only  have  done  the  work; 
9r  morals  are  snid  to  be  stationary,  intellect  alone  to  be  capable  of 
l*aneement.    Such  doctrines  as  'to  do  good  to  others — to  sacriBcc 
For  their  benefit  your  own  wishes — to  love  your  neighbour  as  your- 
self— to  forgive    your  enemies — to    restrain   your    passions — to 
bonoar  your  parents — to   respect  those  who  arc  set  over  you* 
(p.  163),  are  enumerated  by  Mr.  Buckle,  and  arc  dismissed  witK' 
oerision  as  liaving  no  pretence  to  be  elements  in  tlie  advance  of 
eiviHznlir)0.     This    is  a  atmnge  (-onruslon.     The   pnnriples  of 
morals  are  fixed  and  stationary  ;  but  their  application   is   not  so. 
The  same  thing  misht  lie  said  (tf  inaibematics.    The  principles  of 
the  science  of  number  and  abstract  quantities  arc  invariable.     If 
the  principles  of  liucliffs  Elements,  of  Logarithms,  and  of  the  Dif- 
ferential 
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ferential  Calculus — bI)  based  on  immatable  mathematical  trutt 
had  npvpT  \wcn  applieil  In  practiral   usps,  but  bad  reinainr<l  as 
abetract  t^xerciutiiHit  ot'  Ute  human  iotdlecl,  then  mallicmatif 
science  itself  would  have  been  as  barren  of  fruit  as  we  are  nol 
toUl  that  morality  is.     But  when  employrd  in  Ibe  serrice  of 
applied  sciccicv*,  and  wlien  leading  to  the  fireAl  discoveries 
Aslronomv  and   in  other  brandies  of  Fhysics,  it  has  been  mt 
fruitful.     In  tlie  same  waj  th^  immutable  principleii  cti  mnralil 
an:  prolific  of  eiulless  results.     Here  too  occurs  the  prodigit 
sentence, 

*  Tlutt  the  ^rrteni  of  Moralti  pr>>)wanded  in  tfae  New  TestaiDeot  cni 
tainuil  no  maxini  wliit:'i  had  nut  b«en  previously  eouociated ;  and  thai 
some  oi  tlie  most  Iwauliful  paafage«  in  the  apostolic  writing*  ara  quota- 
tious  Irooi  Pagan  aulhoni  is  well  known  to  every  wliolar.' 

We  coiigi^tulate  Mr.  Bucklu  on  his  sciiolarship ;  but  the  in 
is  that  the  ool/  places  in  the  New  TeslAOient  to  which  this  pr 
postcrous  display  of  biblical  erudition  can  spp]}-,  arc — Acts  xvii 
28 :  '  For  we  are  also  hi«  ulTxpring ';  I  Cor.  xv.  33 :  '  E*il  com- 
munications corrupt  good  niauiicrs ';  and  Tit,  i.  12 :  *  The  Cretans 
are  always  linrs.'  And  th^ie.  three  short  phrases  arc  Ihoughr  sut- 
^fsit  by  Mr.  I}urkle  to  waniint  his  asseftton.  that  '  some  of  the 
moat  beautiful  passa^s  in  ihc  apostolic  «rricing:s  are  quoialion^^ 
from  Pagan  authors!'  This  is  a  true  specimen  of  the  amount  e^| 
evidence  upon  which  he  has  based  a  tnr^  pan  of  hia  ansiirllans.^^ 

Morality  appears  to  be  limitc<l  by  Mr.  Ijuckle  to  a  fulfilmcnl 
of  the  personal  and  private  duties  of  life.  To  be  cbasm^l 
sober,  and  IkiiipsI — to  abslaiti  from  periumal  vice — would  satisj^H 
his  nolinn  of  it.  To  the  public  acts  of  men  lu  afiecLtn)[  tlieir 
fellow-creatures  on  a  lar^e  scale  be  applies  no  sLnndard  but 
thai  of  their  own  private  rectitude.  If  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
.TiiUan — two  of  the  emperors  of  ibc  best  private  cb-nrarter — w< 
ibe  greatest  enemies  and  pcrsetulors  of  Christianity ;  if 
actirc  ofiicers  of  the  Holy  Inquisition  in  Spain  wnre  men  of  qiv 
impeachable  lives  and  of  iiiconruplihle  i^lr■^rtty,  ami  thoU|iht 
they  were  doing  what  was  right  in  their  respective  aru  of  intole- 
rance and  cruelty,  he  argues  that  moral  feelings  are  unable  to 
che<Jt  th?  desire  for  religious  persecution.  '  It  is  to  tbedilTtision,' 
he  says,  'of  knowleilge,  and  to  ttiat  alone,  that  we  owe  the  com- 
parauvcr  ceasntinnof  rclif^ious  prr.<(ecution  '  (p.  171).  But  the  due 
folloH'ingoutof  the  fiuinll  and  dcspi&ed  precept  *  to  do  unlo  others 
even  as  }ou  would  they  shoulU  do  unto  you,'  would  have  ssved 
Pagan  rulers  and  still  less  excusable  Christian  potentates  from 
.-Ul  the  sin  and  folly  of  religious  persecution  ;  and  why  are  we  lo 
refuse  lu  believe  that  the  greater  dissemination  nf  tliis  doctrine 
has  been  the  cause  of  a  cessation  from  persecution,  rather  (ban 
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UtP  odviince  in  intellcrttml  knowtmlf^  nnd  raatmal  profcrrss  with 
wiiirh  it  i«  •nufthi  anlelr  to  connect  it  ? 

Fifing  rrotn  rcliffions  persecution  la  what  is  taken  to  be  tbe 
second  Krmtoat  evil  known  to  mankind,  nnmeiy,  the  pniRticc  oi 
nr*r,  Mr.  Buckle  proceeds  witli  bis  arjtument  to  show  ihal  the 
(limiantinn  of  religious  penerulinn  and  of  war  has  not  depended 
■pon  Ilir^  pri'valcnre  of  b(^lt<?r  moml  inlliienc<>»,  hut  exclusively 
(IB  Uie  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  is  •issumed  that  for  a  long 
porind  wnra  hnvr  b«en  becoming  lets  frequent,  luid  that  tlie  love 
iif  war  it  dimini»liins;.  This  is  entirely  n  question  of  fiict,  and 
it  is  hi  be  regretted  that  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  the  statement, 
h  is  BUteil  that — 

'11  the  preufni  moment  war  U  deemed  n  nre  and  Hingnlnr  ncciuTGDco. 
-p.  173. 

Then  he  goej  on— 

*  If  \i  can  be  prnvwl  that,  during  the  Iwt  thoosani)  ywri,  moniltfrtB 
nr  tbMjIt^am  have  pniiiled  uiit  a  single  evil  eaii'ed  hy  war,  tbe  exJ5t- 
■enee  of  which  wax  unknown  to  ihclr  pTOletas#>r»^ — If  thisranbopnivcd, 
I  mil  afawidoD  tbu  view  fur  which  1  aiii  eunleridinj;.  Bui  if.  lut  1  moKt 
nnfidACitly  aascn,  Uiis  cannot  be  pruvvd.  ttn^n  ii  tuust  bv  vonct-iivd  that 
QOwlditians  iiaving  Uwn  inaiio  on  ihv  xuhjiTi  to  lUv  Ktock  of  muralt, 
un  ■dditiong  cajt  huvc  huon  made  lo  ili«;  rtwult  nhicli  iliu  uiuniJ4 
produce.' — p.  174. 

As  Mr.  Burklp  is  in  the  lii^hit  of  assertinE  everjthing- mo»t 
•-tinlidcnil}',  no  (■special  weiffht  mwd  be  pivcn  to  the  phrase  here, 
ocept  to  show  that  where  he  is  most  confident  be  is  tnost 
oipttble  of  an»»vering  himself;  for  lo  tbe  above  pa»»aye  is 
«{ipcDded  m  note,  '  uidess  more  zral  has  been  displavt-'d  in  tlie 
(iifTiiMon  of  mora]  and  religious  prinr-iplcs  ;'  in  whiA  rase  he 
admits  '  it  wouhl  he  possible  for  the  principles  to  i>e  stationary, 
and  Tel  their  cffectfi  be  pmf^ressivc.' 

\Vbnt  arc  the  facts  as  u>  the  altered  infrequejicy  of  wnr  in 
llurope  in  more  modem  times?  To  begin  no  furllier  back 
than  with  the  last  century.  The  War  of  tbe  Spanish  Sncces- 
MiiQ  continued  from  before  the  coounencement  of  that  perio<l 
to  (be  I'ettcc  of  Ijtmht  in  1713,  and  during  tbe  same  time 
iVtpr  the  rimat  nnd  Charles  XII.  were  engaf^ed  in  mortal 
itrile.  la  1718  [luropti  was  again  at  war  under  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  and  peace  was  not  tonclmlod  until  1738.  The 
^<l<^>ian  wars  n>mnirnml  iji  1740,  and  were  not  ended  until 
i.M  Omgre**  of  Aix-ta-Chaprlle  in  174*5.  In  1755  commenced 
ttH*  iievim  Venrs'  War;  tbe  Amerirtui  ii>ar  of  independence 
<i|>cn«d  in  1775,  nnd  tasted  to  17Jf2,  and  from  ibe  beginning  of 
tiiK  great  I'rencb  He^ulutiou  to  1615  tviiroi>c  wns  in  a  stale  of 
war  with,  only  one   very  short   interval.      The  long  Kuropran 
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■[tcAce  which  happily  succcetleil  must  ccrtBiniy  bo  ascribed  to 
tlic  cxiiausiion  of  the  coinbatanls  and  to  the  densivc  success  olli- 
niatclj'  obtaiued  oil  the  »iilc  of  the  AllJei.  F»>r  so  far  was  either 
Fniiire  or  Enf,'Und  fmm  being  cured  of  military  project*,  ns 
Mr.  Buckle  auerls,  hy  thpir  rnnstantlv  incrcnsincr  inU'IIectiial 
Imhtis,  that  th<!  lirst  has  hevn  wairinp  lor  yeais  in  Atrica,  aiitl 
thf  latter  hfts  hardly  ever  ceased  fighting:  in  India,  (>1iina,  or 
the  Cape.  Whnru  ther  had  strength  to  conijuer  without  bcii 
prostrated  by  the  stru^^le  tiiey  have  certainly  not  boim  slower 
thnn  of  old  to  draw  the  sword. 

Mr.  Buekle  asserts  that  with  the  increasing  lore  of  intellectul 
pursuits  llie  iniiilnrv  servicf!  necessarily  declines,  not  onlv  in 
reputation  hut  likewise  in  ability,  which  he  confirms  by  alluiiion 
to  ihe  old  joke  that  in  Kngland  the  stupid  son  of  the  family  Is 
always  sent  into  the  Church  or  the  Army.  He  admits  that 
military  profe-ssioo  has  in  modem  Gurop«  produced  a  few 
of  undoubted  genius  ;'  but '  their  number  is  so  extremely 
as  to  amaze  us  at  the  dearth  of  original  ability.'  Cromwell, 
Waihingroii,  and  NHpoli-on  are  said  to  be  the  only  first-t 
mcKlcm  warriors  equally  competent  to  govern  a  kingdom 
command  an  army.  Mr.  Buckle  gives  us  no  statistics  on  this 
point,  nor  does  he  attempt  to  show  the  avcragu  rate  at  which 
such  actors  may  be  expected  In  appear  on  the  stage  of  human 
ajTairs.  Ilul,  considennsr  that  these  are  three  ns  gre»t  names  as  oifl^H 
be  produced  from  nit  history,  and  that  they  all  lielong  to  a  perid^l 
<if  little  more  than  one  hundre<l  and  fifty  years,  it  is  diOicult  to 
admit  any  recent  want  of  genius  in  the  union  oi  military  and 
political  excellence.  The  whole  history  of  the  world  will  not 
give  a  yield  of  such  men  as  Cromwell,  AVashington,  and  Naj 
ieon,  at  the  rate  of  one  for  every  fifty  years. 

The  notion  of  Mr.  Uuckle  that  the  military  service  has  declini 
in  moilern  times,  both  in  leputallon  and  abilily,  owing  to 
'  increasing  love  of  intellectual  pursuits/  is  harked  up  hy  a  list 
of  ancient  Greeks  who  used  l>oth  sword  and  style;  whereas 
asserts  that  not  ten  soldiers  in  Europe  since  the  sixteenth  cent 
liave  attained  the  first  rank  in  liternlure.     yEschylus,  J>>phntl 
ikud  Socrates  ore  among  the;  nuthors   mentiom'^l  wlio   entrreil 
military  service,  and    .Mr.   Buckle   must    ttmserjucntly  tielievc, 
what  wc  presume  will  Iw  pretlitpd  hy  few.  that  these  illostrioi 
men  hod  less  lore  for  inteltec-tual  pursuit;*  than  the  poets  : 
thinkers  of  modern  days  who  have  nerer  frequented  rumps, 
swell   his  list  of  Creeks  he   even  quotes    Archilochus,  wh( 
sole  military  distinction  was  that  lie  ignoininiously  ran  away. 
Many  of  the  others  8er\'cd  at  a  time  when  every  citizen  might 
be  sammoDcd   to   take  op  arms,  and  campaigning  was  merely 
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an  episode  in  their  lives.  It  woiilil  be  about  as  sciuible  in 
DttKleru  lii»tory  to  cite  Dante,  Arlosto,  Cellini,  Cerrantos,  Sir 
PtiiUp  isydueVf  or  even  Lord  Bjtud  and  Lord  CtianceUnr 
Krskiac,  m  instances  of  eminent  soldiers,  becaase  they  liavn 
Ixiror  n  part  in  military  upemtions.  'lliu  last  was  actually  an 
ulTicer  in  tbc  British  armv.  With  equal  irraiiunalitv.  Dvsciulcs, 
s  gentleman  oj'  fortune,  who  to  amuse  himself  s«'rvLtl  as  a  voIiid- 
Uer  in  diHercnt  armies  for  6vc  yenrs,  and  had  mitliiiii;  to  ^u 
with  soldiering  after  be  was  five-And>  twenty,  Is  qaoted  as  an 
onuuucDt  of  the  military  profession  in  modem  timet. 

Mr.  Buckle's  catalogue  of  military  Greeks  is  so  far  from 
proving  that  they  were  mPn  nf  mon*  comprebci«ive  minds  thnn 
modem  soldiers  of  icputaliou,  or  that  any  particular  adraotagc 
was  derired  to  the  art  of  war  by  their  adoption  of  their  two-fold 
luoctions,  that  it  jiroves  exactly  t!ie  reverse,  for  not  one  «»f  the 
persons  be  bos  mentinncd  was  a  commander  of  tlic  hij^bcst  class, 
and  most  of  them  were  men  who  showed  no  military  t-npacity 
wbaterer.  Tboy  were  as  inferior  to  Marlborough  or  Weltingtuu 
io  tactics  as  the  principal  amnntr  them  mi^^ht  perhaps  he  superior 
in  oratory  or  poetry ;  and  we  spenk  the  sentiments  of  liundrrds 
wbo  have  read  the  Duke  of  AVellington's  Despatches  when  wc 
say  tliat  the  powers  of  mind  requireil  to  make  a  general  arc  as 
fte&l^  and  probably  greater,  Lliaii  those  which  are  required  to 
excel  in  any  department  of  literature,  politics,  or  science. 
H'bea  Mr.  Buckle,  on  the  contrary,  atltrms  that  able  men  are 
prerentcd  from  entering  the  army  by  tin  increasing  luvc  of  'in- 
tellectual pursuits,'  he  appears  to  labour  under  the  delusion  that 
war  is  not  an  intellectual  art.  'lliat  art  bas  certainly  been 
practi.'ied  as  skilfully  hy  Knglisb,  French,  nod  Oemtans,  as  erer 
It  was  bv  the  Gn*eka  and  Knmans.  Marlhorough  (we  assert 
it  u]>on  the  hichest  authority)  ranks  in  genius  with  Alexander 
ind  Mannibal,  ami  when  wc  append  to  tbe  names  we  have 
already  mentioned  those  of  Oondo  and  Turennc  and  Frederick, 
and  call  to  mind  the  many  others  who  arc  not  much  less  dis- 
tingnisbed,  wc  con  bat'c  little  hesitation  in  maintaining  that 
'-■m  armies  have  been  richer  than  ancient  in  tbe  ability 
I.  ti  gives  lustro  1*1  war.  Tbe  celebrated  naval  commanders, 
wbo,  if  Mr.  Buckle's  proposition  was  true,  should  equally  have 
liccn  drawn  aside  tu  civil  life  by  an  increasing  love  of  *  intel- 
lectual pursuits,'  must  be  nthled  to  the  list.  His  statements, 
in  fact,  mtTflv  tend  ti>  abuiv  that  n  more  advantageous  divi- 
doo  of  labour  kis  taken  place  in  ni<Klem  Europe,  not  that 
our  Soldiers  are  less  able  than  those  of  Greece  or  Hume.  As 
well  might  it  be  said  that  the  savage  builder  of  his  own  boat 
and  hat— the  rnde  artificer  of  his  own  weapons  of  chase  and 
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war — the  collector  of  btB  own  food — etood  in  a  litsbCT  positioa 
than  thr  shipbiiiUlcr  anil  an-bitert  or  the  manitfncturE>r  and 
ohant  of  our  day  ;  or  thxt  KWtfery  lias  degenerated  stiico 
detachment  from  the  ancient  and  boooarable  Coni[>any  of 
Barber-£urifeonft.  Neither,  U  is  to  he  feared,  U  war  becom 
letc  populaj-.  All  l!)uTope  is,  at  the  present  moment,  in  a  more 
complclc  itatP  of  armampnt  than  was  ever  known  before.  Cireat 
Britain  Im*  onlv  jiiKt  ad(U*d  »  fourth  Secretarv  of  State  for  War 
to  her  pzistiu^  departments  of  Government,  and  the  spirit  in 
which  the  late  Kussian  war  was  prosecuted  by  this  mnntry 
slill  fresh  in  tlie  memory  of  M-erv  one- 

So  much  has  l»eei>  said  by  pr<rviouK  nriterg  on  the  suppo! 
cflect  of  tlic  invemion  of  gunpowder  in  diminishing  war  nnd  its 
tnin  of  evils  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  3Ir.  Burkle,  who 
^es    by    his  coiniuon-plBce    Iwioks,   should    futiuir   the;    su-eam. 
This  influence  has.   wc  think,   been   much  ex^cerated.     It  ia 
only  wlu-n  us«l  by  those   wlio  hnre  learnt   humanity  that   the 
adoption    of    fire-anns  has    l>cen    associntcd    wiUi  any    mitiga- 
tion  nf  \hf-    horrors   of  war.      Wc    know    bv  recent  experience 
how  tlie  most  improved  instruments  of  modem  wnrlare  oui  bo 
LWiiployod  by  thoso  who  have  received  no  nther  trainiuf;  than 
[iiow  to  use  them  ;  and  no  incidents  of  any  war  in  any  af[r,  d^ 
wageil    with   Uie   most   imperfect    weapons,    have  cxivedied  ^| 
'crnelty  the  dce<l8  of  part  of  our  own  liidinn  armv  in  the  T^coF 

•bellioa.     The  fact  is.  as  has  been  well  remarkfi),  that  tba  art 
;of  war  hnd  deteriorated  durin^^  the  Dark  Af^s,  and  must  have 
revived,  as  n  necessary  consequence  i»f  other  coatem|>oraneoDS 
langcs,  about  the  ttme  when  gtin|>owder  was  first  employed. 
[The  (xjnsolidation  of  ihe  modern  slates  of  Europe  nnd  iho  int 
t-doction  of  atimdioi;  armie»  were  causes  slune  enouKl)  t'*  alter 
general  aspect  of  warfare,  und   there  seems  no  m>cessarT  ci 
flexion  between  these  events  and  llic  appearance  of  ^nnpowd^ 
Iiideett,  Ihe  rise  of  the  feudal  systt-m  was  the  fiml  step  in  a 
tgrailuAl  Iniusfonnatiou  of  S4>cietT  from  a  military  to  an  ioduft- 
I  trial  stale ;   and  by  its  settlement  of  a  defensive  rather  than  an 
.otfensjvi;  system  in  warfare,  it  muBl  have  done  more  to  milifi^M 
Ihe  fentctty    of  war    ihaii    any    rbanfic    of    weapons  or    tacti^| 
I'Bacon,  wg  brlicve,  was  the  first  lo  make  the  sujijicstion  of  the 
importance  of  Ihe  invention  of  gutipowd«r,  but  in  a  cundenani 
rpftssaee    which  he  would  Itave  cxmnded  rcrv  diflTercntlv  bl^| 
Mr.  Buckle:^  ^ 

•  PriiHtn(5,  gonpnwHer,  and  the  mftf^tiel-,  Ihcra  thr^c  have  chanfred 
th«  u'ttole  fafo  airri  Mtite  nf  thiti|r<  lhn>ii[;h(nit  ihe  worhl:  the  fir»t  jn 
lUfT&liire,  the  Meond  in  waHurw,  tlie  IhtrrI  in  Mvi|t;nlion  ;  in«oniuch 
that  no  empire,  no  mci,  no  atar  saems  to  have  «x«rteil  gnwivr  power 
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and  InHoence  in  htmuui  nffiurs  tlian  tbew  meohanical  HiwoveriM.'— 
[fhv.  Org.,  Apk.  129,  S[Mdfliii«'ii  £<l.) 

Bat  lest  Bacon  should  be  claimed  by  the  admirers  of  Mr. 
But'kl«  ft»  K  Burklnite,  wn  must  ndd  two  other  passnges  from  llic 
same  tvork  which  will  need  no  comment. 

'  Tbf  hiiinnti  uudeataiidiag  is  do  dry  light,  but  receives  ao  infusion 
from  UiP  u'ill  uid  affociiuaa  '  (A|)liuri}<ui.  49). 

Ami  again — 

'  If  ihr  ninttpr  bo  truly  wmwderwl  Natuml  Philosophy  is.  after  the 
Wnnl  of  <fo*l,  at  once  the  «unst  mwlicine  a^inxt  ^ii[H>r!!iitinn,  and  tlic 
■Oil  apprured  uouriithiiieiit  for  failli,  null  ihervfore  Khe  u  piven  tn 
Blli^uu  as  hiT  rnutt  liillilul  liiLiiiiiuiiil,  Mnuo  llic  aau  <it«[)!a]rB  the  Will 
Ttiod,  the  othiT  Hia  Tower.  Kor  He  did  not  err  who  nid,  "  Ye  err 
that  yft  kuou-  uot  tliu  Scripiurex  and  tlio  powiT  of  Gul ;"  thus 
pliDf  and  hIcDdiiip  in  aii  iiiiii;iii(iliib]e  bond  luformntiou  ooncemiit^ 
Will,  and  luediULtiua  conceniiiig  lli^  Power  '  (Apharisui,.K9). 

Literature  ia  aaid  by  Mr,  Buckle  to  be  '  simply  ihe  form  in 
icb  the  knowledf!;p  of  a  country  is  registered — the  mould  In 
bich  it  is  cast'  (p.  1^44).  Tbin  definition  would  include  nil 
cTnlniKcdiita,  I)ool(s  of  scientific  reference,  diciinnnrias,  and  of 
all  collections  of  statistical  information  ;  ia  short,  nil 
tboM  books  n'hirb  Charles  Lamb  cnlled  hihiia  abihia,  or  books 
that  arc  not  book-i.  Hut  probably  it  wonld  not  include  any 
bistorical  works,  because  Mr.  Jiuckle  bas  said  that, 

*  anfemmately  hiatory  ha»  been  written  by  men  so  inadequate  to  the 
nwt  task  They  hnvi?  iitutprlxken  ihiit  few  of  the  necessapr  materials 
£■*•  yet  beeu  broui^it  t<j>^tl)er '  (p.  :^0!*)- 

Aod  he  bas  complnincd  that 
'whoever  now  aiiempt^  to  iTeiieralize  hl.itorical  phcJioniena  m\ist  rolleot 
the:  l!arlS|  a.*iwell  ai?  eoitdiict  the  ^enenUixatioii.  fie  tiriiU  notiiiiiff  ready 
to  hid  hand.  lie  mii^L  hp  the  nuison  hn  well  0.4  the  nn'hitert ;  he  mutX 
ml  only  schemp  the  etiifice  hut  ltke«-ise  excavate  the  qnnrr)-.  Tfie 
necesnily  r>f  perfiinniiijr  this  dniihle  laliotir  ejiUiilH  upon  the  pliihwoplier 
•leh  enormoiiB  drudgery,  timt  the  limits  of  an  entire  life  are  unequal  to 
theliisk*(p.  210). 

Unliiippy  pbihjsopherl  wbitfe  can  be  hnve  pot  his  facts?  By 
what  mtMle  of  intuilinn  has  he  bcLome  «<'^aainled  with  them? 
Clarendon,  Gibbon,  Coraines,  De  Thun,  HerodotuSf  Tbucydides, 
snd  some  others,  hnvi^  been  in  Mr,  Buckle's  hands :  and  on 
Gibbon,  and  eipecially  on  his  celebrated  fil'teentb  »ud  sixleentli 
diaptrrs,  be  pours  out  all  his  praise  (p.  391,  n.);  but  of  course 
nooo  of  hia  facts  can  have  been  (h?rivcd  from  them.  He  has 
•M  himselt'  the  task  of  delireriui^  an  efv>rtnous  tale  of  bricks, 
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and   be   bas   to   fiad   his  own  straw.      Poetry-   and    worttE  of 
imagination  are  obviously  csrlu(k>d  from  the  d<?finition  of  lilern^ 
turo,  probably  as  being  too  Li'iflii)<;  to  notice;  and,  if  the  thi 
(;rcat  poets  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Kn^land,  hare  done  aiiytliii 
by  their  writiojis  to  fix  the  language,  clevBlt  the  scnlimcnl*,; 
itiLTriue  the  pleasure  ot  the  naltons  to  wliich  ihey  beluuged,  tl 
is  n  service  too  small  for  romark  by  the  historian  who  sooi 
to  attend  to  anything  which  does  not  admit  of  numerJi^l  stKf 
inent,  and   who  would  probabW  (|uarrel  with  'Paradise  Lost 
on  the  same  ground    a*  ihfi  late  Profrwor  \'im*,  '  because 
proves  nothing.'     Literature  in  its  beginning  is  positively  M 
nounceil  as  mischievous.    *  Not  only  docs  rhe  art  of  writing  IcaseiT 
th«^  numlxT  of  traditionary' truths,  Init  it  directly  encourages  th*" 
pmpagalioii    <if  falscbonil '    (p.  373).      A    little    way    onwards 
religion  is  at  least  allowed  to  be  of  some  use  in  preser\'ing 
knowledge  of  history.     *la  those  countries  where  there  bas 
no  change  of  religion  history  is  more  trnstwnithy  and  connect 
than   in  those  countries  where  such  a  change   bas  taken   ph 

<p.277). 

The  sen-ices  of  the  ecclesiastics  in  preserving  literature  dnrin| 
tUc  Dark  Ages  are  grudgingly  acknowledged,  bat  no  effect 
allowed  to  the  reappearancR  of  the  works  of  the  great  authors 
(Jrppce  and  Rome;  The  writings  of  the  Saints  and  Faih( 
are  caller!  the  most  puerile  literature  Knrnpe  has  ever  prtidun 
(p.  l'M)\.  Such  original  literature  ji»  was  popular  in  the  Middle 
Ages  is  made  answerable  for  nearly  all  tbe  credulity  and  ignor- 
ance of  the  period — a  period  upon  which  it  is  not  for  us  ev< 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  lavish  our  rontempf.  A 
tion  that  has  seen  the  extravagances  of  Mesmerism,  of  tabic 
turning,  and  spirit- rapping,  with  the  still  more  revolting  phe- 
nomfrna  of  Mormonism,  might  abstain  from  adopting  an  tnsolt 
tone  to  its  predecessors,  and  forming  an  arrogant  estimi 
of  itself. 

In  one  place  an  extraordinary  effect  is  ascribed  to  the  pui 
of  government  (generally  pmnonnced  by  Mr.  Buckle  In 
powerless)  in  developing  art  and  literature.  He  seenu  to  thif 
that  royal  or  state  patronage  can,  for  a  time  at  least,  command 
lla-  appcaranre  of  the  noblest  works  of  painting,  architecture,  and 
poetry ;  but  that  the  continued  encouragement  of  literature  by 
public  honours  and  rewards,  must  lead  to  the  degradation  and 
cnfeeblement  of  its  professors,  who  are  thus  deprived  of  the 
[iroper  power  of  tbejr  intellect — a  pmccss  which  m^y  lead  lo 
tiie  most  disastrous  results,  in  this  way  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution is  considered  to  'w  the  natural  climax  of  the  patronage  of 
literature  by  Louis  XIV.  (p.  647),  ns  well  as  of  its  no  less  mia- 
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clu«%-oas  discouragement  by  his  successors  ;  uid  the  great  sove- 
rei^  whri  cnrried  on  such  VMt  and  impoverishing  wtkrs,  who 
completed  the  destriiction  of  tiie  fcuilal  powur  of  the  French 
nobility  and  tlie  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy,  who  founded 
ihit  sytteni  of  centralized  government  in  France,  and  that  syslcm 
tif  standing  armies  throughout  Kurope,  both  of  which  Imve  sur- 
vived all  8Dbs«|nrnt  changes,  is  chiefly  cxhibib^d  as  dangerous 
or  influt-ntial  in  his  capacity  as  a  patron  of  literature  and  art. 

The  notion  given  of  government  is,  that  it  has  been,  and 
is  always,  mischterons  if  it  aims  at  any  object  beyond  the  pre- 
lervation  of  public  order  and  the  prevention  of  crime.  The  only 
^oufl  laws  of  the  class  wbich  attempt  anything  farther  llinn 
the  protfction  of  life  and  property,  are  Siiid  t<t  have  lieeil  all 
passed  for  the  purpose  of  repealing  fonniT  laws  which  ought 
nrrer  to  have  been  made.  1  he  plan,  therefore,  of  writing  the 
History  of  EngliUid,  or  any  other  country,  from  its  slalute-boot 
would  not  Iw  thought  by  Mr.  Buckle  a  Mise  one,  although  it 
iroald  pcriiapa  he  the  best  guide  to  follow  if  only  one  is  to  he 
taken.  Vet,  else»vbere  he  shows  due  regard  to  the  iin|>ortanco 
I'f  such  iand-marks  in  legislation  as  the  Habeas  C"r|ms  Act — ■ 
the  statute  of  Frauds — and  thai  which  turned  all  tenures  iuto 
free  socage.  In  fact  any  single  thread  of  the  fabric  of  history 
tnny  ho  selected  and  pursued  as  the  guide  through  its  roui- 
plieated  weh,  but  it  would  be  most  fallnrlous  to  trust  Co  It 
Hitirely,  as  the  theory  of  mental  progress  is  tnietcd  to  by  Mr. 
Buckle.  HisloTv  might  in  this  manner  lie  composed  in  a  variety 
lif  ways.  A  tbint;  so  apparently  trilling  as  costume  oiight,  on 
Ids  system  and  n-itli  his  logic,  be  taken  as  the  clue' to  be  fol- 
lowed through  the  maze  of  events  and  each  change  of  fashion 
might  easily  be  shown  tn  have  depended  on  that  which  iiiimc- 
iliniely  preceded  1(.  Warlike  habits  might  W  proi'ed  to  have 
ilet'lined  in  coascrjucnce  of  the  laying  aside  of  defensive  armour, 
sod  to  have  nearly  ceased  when  gentlemen  in  private  life  no 
longer  carried  swonls-  Tbe  French  Kevulution  might  be  proved 
to  uepend  on  the  famous  ajtpcarancc  of  M.  Uotand  at  court  in 
sbop-strings ;  while  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  all 
orer  tbe  world  might  be  proved  to  owe  its  progress  to  the  almost 
onlversal  adoption  of  the  round  hat  bv  rivilizi-d  nutions. 

Any  theory-,  however,  which  undertakes  to  account  for  the 
development  of  the  hamaa  race  by  natural  laws,  and  to  v%- 
clwle  the  volition  of  men  acting  under  the  continuous  »U- 
periuteudance  and  control  of  a  Divine  Frovldence,  slioidd  at 
least  be  founded  on  obaerviilions  eo-extensive  with  whnt  it  pro- 
mises to  explain,      II  shoohl  embrace  the  plienomena  of  histury 
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ill  all  uges  and  iu  all  cuuntries  \  and  the  cacUvst  sbuuld  be  uf 
snuic  iuit»>nancc  tu  it  as  the  most  rt^ocnt.  Ftir  if  tbc  cxpai 
and  cvulution  of  the  humart  &|m:-i-Uii  U  to  be  rttiuparcd  to 
^ixiwlU  with  wbicK  we  are  actjuaiutcd  taking  place  under  pur 
jibjsical  Uws,  aucU  for  imtaitcc  as  tl.at  of  a  trep,  it  would 
clear!)'  unpliilosopliical  to  neglect  tbe  full  consideratiuD  of 
Ktage  of  il&  life.  'I'tie  whole  development  must  he  supposed 
proceed  under  some  impressed  Uw,  and  this  law  and  not  the 
continjjeijcy  ot  its  iinmediatc  antecedent,  is  that  iihich 
regulate  the  due  appearance  and  the  seoivonable  maturation 
each  purl.  The  ripenwl  seed-vessel  cannot  lie  said  to  depend 
tljc  flower,  nor  the  flower  uu  the  bud,  nor  that  on  the  leave* 
which  it  ma^  have  been  metamorphosed  ;  but  seed,  flower  uxl 
leaves  will  all  have  appeiircd  in  obc^k-uce  to  tlie  original 
Bach  is  right  in  its  own  time  and  place  ^  nor  can  the  cax\ 
■tages,  when  tnil^  considered,  be  called  inferior  lo  the  later  ot 
But  Mr.  Buckle  would  accuse  the  leaf  of  obstructing  tliu  flow) 
&im]  the  flower  of  repressing  the  seeil,  imleud  of  |>crceiving 
appointed  place  of  each,  and  of  acknowledging  the  bcautii 
and  lianuouiuus  design  of  the  wlrole. 

Jn  the  succeeding  chapters  Mr.  Buckle  endeavours  tu  &p| 
his  method  of  writing  history  to  a  sketch  of  flic  progress 
civilixatiou  in  France  and  JEUiglaiid  during  the  last  three  hundcc 
jrears  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  he  applie*  the  history  lo  hu 
melbud.  and  endeavours  to  show  how  little,  in  tiis  jadgment, 
great    influences   of  religion^   politics,  literature,  and   pi 
character  and  action,  have  Itad  to  do  with  the  advances  ma 
during  lUut  tiuie.    It  is  curious  to  see  bow  entirely  the  princij 
breaks  down  in  practice.     The  only  mental  law  a[iiiounL«d 
the  controller  of  the  destiny  of  nations  is  the  habit  of  scepticii 
and  its  continual  spread  and  iucieuse  from  generation  to  gi 
tion.     Mr.  Buckle  cannot  relish  Rabelais  because  he  does 
find  ill   him    the  true  sceptical  spirit ;     for  Rabelais   only 
lacked  the   personal  vices  of  ihe  clergy,  and  did  not  assail 
religion    which    they    professed.       Hooker,  slnmge    to    say, 
declari-d  to   have  had    ^a   uiiud    c»sculintly    svepui^d  *   (p,   tiX 
If,  as  the  cuntcxt  seems  tu  imply,  Mr.  Buckle  merely  means 
Iloukei'  based  bis  Conclusions  upon  inquiry,  the  lerm  is 
lated  to  mislead  ;  if  he  means  tliat  Hooker  hold  his  tbeoU 
opiniiHis    heailatingly   wc   appeal   lo  every  reader   of  Hool 
works,  whether  the  insinuation  is  nut   totally  unfounded, 
man  ever  wrote  in  a  tone  which  manifested  a  farmer  lailh. 

In  his  anxie^  to  show  the  progress  made  by  the  Knglish  int 
leet  in  the  seventeenth  century  towards  shaking  off  ancient  su| 
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stiiiocu,  Mr.  Buckle,  witli  ec|aal  infelicity,  pitches  upun  Sir 
TIniiiuu  Bruwne,  as  affuTxlin^  n  curious  iofttancc  uf  tlie  rapid 
ulvuiee  ul'  (icciilicisiii.  That  .-imusing  nork,  thn  *  liiqairies  into 
V'ulfpu  ami  Coininoii  Krrnrs,'  14  nuticetl  wt  being  Tree  fruiii  tim  old 
theological  spirit,  uuil  iu  being  une  of  the  eailit^st  attacks  upoD 
popalar  prejudices  and  ijitKiraiu'« ;  wbile  cLe  *  Heliglu  Medici' 
of  lUe  Mjne  autbor,  wiilten  oolj  twelve  yean  before,  iif  taken 
u>  represent  a  previous  Ktate  of  credulity  from  wliicU  he  passed 
iuto  one  tif  enlitflitctird  tluubt  during  tliut  shurl  iiilerval  :  and  it 
i«  oJdtMl  tLit  it  was  duiiutf  tbc  same  prcci^u  perii>il  uf  iwvlvc  ycani 
that,  by  a  notable  coincidence,  the  vast  social  and  intf^llcctual 

Volution  U'iis  completed,  uf  wbicb  tbv  overthrow  of  tlie  cburcli 
ibe  execution  of  the  king  were,  in  Mr.  fiuckle's  judguicutt 

ily  minor  incidents.  A  few  extremely  sliorl  and  absurdly 
selected  <|uu(:iliuti»  aic  yivcu  from    both  works  to  support   the 

r<;tiuieiit  founded  011   tbcir    suppusud    dtsere|mnuy  at    opinion 

id  spirit.     The  fantastic  and  iiaradoxical    nature  (with  all  its 

ilics)  oi  the  *  Rcligio  Medici '  rendcn  it  a  strange  work  tu 

sel(u:tcd  as  marking'  on  cjmcb  in  public  opinina.     Rut  il  was 

rilten  when  Browne  was  of  tbc  age  of  thirty,  luul  contains  enough 
to  show  llist  ho  was  as  csuuipc  from  superslition  then  as  at 
anr  time  of  bis  life.  Iu  his  preface  be  states  that  many  things 
iu  the  '  Hcligio  Medici '  arc  '  delivered  rhetorically —  many 
expressions  merely  tropical,'  so  that  no  great  reliance  can  be 
pUcnl  on  what  may  be  found  in  it.  Bui  that  he  was  not,  when 
he  wrote  it,  the  slave  of  the  credulity  which  he  is  said  to  buve 
shaken  ofT  in  the  wonderful  twelve  years  already  mentioned,  will 
\te  dear  from  such  »  passage  as  this— 

*  ir  therv  arise  aity  doubts  iu  luy  Hay  I  do  forgot  thviu,  or,  at  least, 

ileltfr  tlitiuj  till  my  letter-Mil  tied  juilgmuut  and  more  maulj-  reiuwii  bu 
iible  to  readei  tbetu,  for  J  ]ierccivc  t-vcr)'  ntuii'v  ruisuu  is  liis  Ih::^! 
Oi^ipua,  aud  wUI,  upou  a  reUKiuablu  truce,  huii  a  way  to  lou«u  tUoM.' 
booda  whfreuidi  the  subtleties  of  error  have  uiicliaiaixi  tiur  more 
flexible  aud  tci»lcr  judgmeiiU.'     (Kel.  Tbeo].,  chap.  i.  sec.  6.) 

Atwl  agaiu,  at  the  very  begiiuiing  of  the  '  Ueligio  Medici,'  he- 
says,  '  that  he  assumes  the  hoiiourahle  st^lc  of  a  Christian'  not 
l)M-ause  it  is  *  the  ruligion  of  his  country,'  but  because,  *  having 
iu  his  riper  years  and  confirmed  judgment  !>een  and  examined 
ail,  he  finds  himself  obliged,  by  the  principles  ol  grace  and  the 
law  of  his  own  reason,  to  cmbnun:  no  oUier  name  but  this,' — 
lCh;ip,  i.  sec.  1.)  Theiie  ]>as:iiigcs  should  be  sufficiently  well 
known,  for  they  arc  cited  by  Dr.  Johiii>ou  in  bis  life  of  Sir 
Thomns  Browne;  and  they  will  probably  be  thought  enough  to 
show  that  be  was  at  no  tiuie  in  that  state  of  credulous  easiness 
at  belief  from  which  he  is  i^rescutcd  as  having  been  saddeidy 
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emanri{>Ati!(l  by  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  is  ohviout,  too,  that 
the  collection  of  the  ei»cvcI«j)yo<lK:  muss  of  inrormation  contAined 
in  the  'Vulvar  Krrors '  must  have  been  goin^  on  for  manr 
vmrs,  nnd,  in  all  probability,  both  works  lay  on  the  writers 
desk  at  the  same  tinic.  Mr.  Buckle,  however  (p.  333),  quotes 
from  the  '  Rcligio  Medici,"  as  a  specimen  of  Browne's  saper- 
ttitioux  phase,  this  declaration — 

'  For  my  part  I  hnvt;  ever  believed,  and  do  now  know,  that  I 
are  witches.     They  ilint  douljt  of  tli-'f-e.  t!o  not  only  deny  them  bol 
fipiriLt ;    .nnd  are  ohlif)iiely,  and    npoii  con^e(|nence,   a  sort,    not 
infiilels,  hut  atheislfi.' 

In   the    'Vulgar  Krrars,*    Chapter  the  Tenth   of  Book  I. 
hfadnt,    *Or  the   last    and   rommoii  promoter  uf  inlse  imtni 
the  endeavours  of  Satan.*     It  i-ontnins  this  passage — 

'  He  (that  is,  .Satan,  in  his  desire  to  gain  more  (wwer,  by  puiti 
men  ofTttieir  guard),  luakelh  men  believe  that  apparitions,  and  jtueh  _ 
confinn   his  exibtence,  are  <nther  ilecepiion*  of  sight  or  melancholy 
depravements  of  fancy.     Tlius,  v  lien  he  had  not  only  appeared  but 
spake  unto  Urutiis,  C'assius  the  epicurean  was  ready  at  hand  to 
Hnade  him  it  was  but  a  mistake  in  his  near)-  imagination,  and  i 
indeed,  there  were  no  sitch  n-alilit^  in  nature.     Thuii  he  eiidoivo 
In  propagate  the  unbelief  of  witoheo,  whoi^e  cance!i»ion  infers  his 
uxlstcncy  ;  by  thii:  nutans  also  he  advaneeth  llie  opinion  of  total  dcatli, 
and  tttagnrervth  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  for,  such  as  deny  there  an 
spirits  subsistent  without  bodies  will,  with  more  ditflculty^  afHno  iho 
separated  exislence  of  their  own." 

And  at  the  famous  trial  of  two  sut>pose<l  witches  before  Hale  U 
Bury  St.  Krlmund's,  in  IfiGi,  Sir  rhomas  Browne  was  in  co 
and  gave  his  opinion  '  that  the  lits  were  natural,  hut  hcigUi 
by  the  devil's  t-o-operoting  with  the  malice  of  the  witches, 
whose  instance  he  did  the  villanies.'      Dr.  Hutchinson,    from 
wIiiKe  '  Kssay  on  Witchcraft'  Ibis  is  Liken,  adds  tliat  this  de- 
rlntalion,  from  n  mnn  of  such  authority,  was  thought  to  have  had 
iio  smalt  iplluence  in  occasioning  the  condemnation  of  the  wretc 
victims,  whose  execution  was  one  of  the  latest  Instances  nf  the  kl 
in  tlngl.ind.    (Browne's  Works,  i.  Iscxxiii.)    Not  only  is  Brown 
siiare  in  the  trial  at  Bury  in  IBG4  mentioned  in  a  mile  in  the  last 
^'dition  of  his  works,  which    is  the  one    to  which  Mr.  Buc 
makes  his  references,  but  he  also  enumerates  amimg  his  nut 
ritics  the  Ksiay  of  Dr.  Hutchinson  himself.     This  is  among 
many  instances  which  lutve  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
Buckle  has  not  read  the  books  which  he  quotes ;  indeed  if  he 
l.-wked  through  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  works  in  the  most  en 
manner,  he  must  have  encountered  whole  p3"cs  which  show 
the  Sir  Timinas  Browne  of   1648  (when  the  'Vulgar  Krmrt 
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wa*  publisbcd)  wu  not  a  difTereat  man  ftom  tbe  writer  of  ttiR 
'Religio  Meiiici'  in  1G34.  A  more  alisurd  blunder  was  pro- 
bably never  committed  in  trying  to  press  a  favourite  tbcory ;  and 
tbe  gross  carelessneu  I'xbibttcd,  and  the  unfounded  assumptions 
made,  in  tbe  comparison  of  tbesc  two  works,  is  alone  sufficient 
to  make  the  reader  cautious  in  giving  mucb  confidence  to  Mr. 
Buckle's  array  of  notes,  and  his  elaborate  apparatus  of  quo* 
tatioD. 

Phrases  are  used  and  observations  made  in  this  division  of  the 
work  which  an;  in  total  contradiction  to  the  spirit  of  the  former 

Cof  the  volume.  Due  importance  is  allowed  to  events  be- 
ting to  the  province  of  history  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
writteu.  He  says: — *lc  ia  difticult  to  conceive  the  full  amount 
oi  tlie  impetus  ^iven  to  l^ngliah  civiU/^tinn  by  the  expulsion 
of  the  House  of  Stuart '  (p.  y67j.  The  edict  of  Nantes  '  was, 
unqaestionahly,  the  most  important  event  that  bad  yet  nvcurrod 
in  the  history  of  French  civilization '  (p,  471),  So  be  assigns 
tbe  bij;best  place  to  individual  ability  and  its  literary  employ- 
;tt  and  nins  into  an  extravagant  ealoffium  on  the  cfFecls 
its  influence.  He  asserts,  nbelher  truly  or  not,  of  Adam 
Smith : — 

*  Well  may  ii  be  said  of  Adam  Smith,  and  sainl,  too,  without  fear  of 
CMiti*dielioti,  that  this  lolitar)-  Srolcliiiian  liaK,  by  the  puhlination  of 
use  single  work,  cuiitribiileil  iiion-  towanU  the  liappinws  of  man  than 
Ws  been  eflecleil  by  tlie  iiDited  uhiHiieA  of  all  the  Malesinen  and  tegis- 
kton  of  whom  history  lia»  preserved  an  authentic  account.' — p.  197. 

So  also  *  Henry  VI11.,  by  hts  sole  will^  regulatctl  the  national 
crret),  and  fixed  the  formularies  of  the  church*  (p.  465).  Again 
we  find  mention  of  *tbe  enlightened  policy  of  the  great  Queen 
Eliiabcth '  (p.  329). 

Tbe  reign  of  William  III.  is  signalised  as  *  tbe  most  successful 
■ad  tbe  most  splendid  recorded  in  tlte  history  of  any  country' 
(p.  86I>).  Full  weight  is  given  to  the  efTect  of  tbe  indiviihial 
characteristics  of  tbe  first  two  Georges,  and  to  the  fact  that 
tboir  foreign  origin  and  habits  prevented  Ibem  from  acquiring 
uy  strong  personal  inflnenrc  in  Engbind.  So,  too,  on  the 
olber  bjiml,  tbe  popularity  and  firm  will  of  Oeorgc  III.,  which 
enabled  bim  to  overbear  the  wishes  of  the  more  intellectual  Pitt, 
are  brought  into  prominent  notice.  In  speaking  of  tins  sove- 
reign, Mr.  Buckle's  prejudices  are  more  than  usually  conspicuous, 
*nd  there  is  certaiidy  no  feeling  ui  the  human  hrcast  so  ron- 
tbc  intolerance  of  idleged  want  of  toleration,  and  no 
IS  that  of  a  would-be  ani 
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ample  evidence  to  »bow  that  George  III.  was  x  pertna  of  no  oic 
abililirs;  aod  he  is  atlmilted,  bv  his  least  partial  bio;^aphcrs,  to 
liaTe  hccn  ft  warm  friend  to  the  «^neral  diffusion  of  edacation^^ 
But  th(.>  collector  of  that  magnificent  Iibrai7  which,  now  tna^H 
fcrred  to  the  Britlah  Muscom,  does  Injlinjf  honour  to  the  raaS^^ 
it  bears,  the  friend  of  tbe  eldt-r  Herschel,  the  founder  of  the 
Ko^hI    Academj,  is  dt^srribcd  as  'without  knuwlcdgc,  witboi 
taste,  without  even  a  plimpsc  of  one  of  the  sciences,  or  a  feelii 
for  one  of  the  fine  arts  '  fp.  405). 

\a  the  sjKice  dt>votcd  to  an  acniunt  of  the  political  labours 
Burke  we  have  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Buckle  in- 
stinctiTely  revolts  against  his  own  theory  which  would  aHord  no 
scope  for  individual  exertion.  Mis  treatment  of  Burke  is  in  an- 
other particular  characteristic.  Up  to  a  certain  point  of  the  career 
of  that  great  ataiesman  it  suits  Mr.  Buckle's  purpose  to  praise 
him  as  one  of  the  intellectual  lights  of  the  a^.  But  bts  later 
opinions,  after  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  French  Revolution,  are 
in  Mr.  Buckle's  wnr,  and  to  ^et  rid  of  the  awkwanl  fact,  that 
such  a  mnn  should  hare  held  such  opinions,  anil  should  havi^H 
suppoiled  them  with  all  the  power  of  his  uiind,  he  reviva^H 
the  ridiculous  story  of  Mr.  Burke's  insanity,  and  gravely  la-  ' 
fiorms  the  world  that  the  writer  of  the  *  Ueilections  on  the 
French  Revolution,'  th«  '  Letter  to  a  NoUe  Lonl,*  and  the 
'letters  on  a  Regicide  Peace,*  was  in  a  state  of  confirtn&d  mental 
aberration,  and  only  (it  to  be  an  occupant  of  a  lunatic  asylum. 
Truly,  if  this  be  so,  we  would  ratlier  he  mad  with  }hirkc  than 
enjoy  the  most  perfect  sanity  in  comi>any  with  Mr.  Buckle. 

Aiiotber  e.YampIe  or  two  of  Mr.  Buckle's  contradictions  will 
show  the  little  consideration  he  could  Imve  b(»towixl  upon  his 
theories.  In  one  place  tre  are  told, — *  All  speculations  must  be 
erroneous  which  ascribe  tbe  progress  of  Kuiope  to  the  wisdom  of 
iu  rulers'  (p.  258);  yet,  m  the  sketch  of  French  history,  to 
RicbcUeu  is  assigned  n  place  along  witli  Dt-scaites  in  advancing 
the  progress  of  civilization  in  France, — *  What  the  one  wax  tO' 
nhilosophv,  the  other  was  to  pditict.'  So,  loo,  he  says  tbAt 
the  French  *  Revolution  of  1780  was,  as  is  well  known,  brought 
altout,  or,  b)  speak  more  properly,  was  mainly  iustigatcd,  by  a 
few  great  men,  whose  works,  and  afterwards  whose  speeches, 
roused   the  people  to  resistance'  (p.  210). 

How  impcirfect  any  scheme  must  be  which  absolutely  disre- 
gards the  forma  of  civil  polity  and  of  ecclesiastical  organisation  is 
apparent  from  his  own  adinissiuo,  that  during  the  earlier  period 
of  Huropean  history  '  ihc  authority  of  the  clergy-  was  in  many 
rcs^rects  aa  advauta^,  as  fomung  a  barrier  between  the  people 
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tlitw  ralers,  and  as  suppiyinic  tlte  sole  iosuincc  of  a  class 

even  mada  an  approach  to  ioteUecttial  pursutU*  (p.  559). 

ri]«  formation  ae^in  of  'the  feotlal  syttifui — a   vast  scheme  of 

it/,  wbirh,  clomsj  and  imperfect  as  it  wo^  supplied  many  of 

wants  of  the  rutlc  people  nmong  whom  it  aros*'  <p.  5t>d)— 

I  allied  to  be  a  great  step  in  European  civiUxation.     Yet  the 

trisc  of  tlie  feudal  system,  which  finds  favour  because  it  set  the 
example  of  a  puhlic  politj  in  which  the  spiritual  classes  had  no 
noogniaed  place,  is  Dot  sbowa  to  have  heen  preceded  by  any 
iflCTB—e  of  knowledge  or  by  any  sudden  advance  in  that  into!- 
bctua]  progress  which  it  is  t))e  object  ot  the  book  to  uphold  as 
Wf  sole  mover  la  huiuan  affairs.  Ajfain  it  apj>eni's  that,  noL- 
withstamlin;^  the  t-ast  increase  of  knowledge,  France  has  not  kt^pt 
pacv  with  England  in  htn:  political  institutions,  but  stitl  suffers 
Uotn  the  pernicious  system  of  ccnlraliiatiuu,  which  is  aflirmcd 
to  b«  the  result  of  the  protective  spirit  which  has  prevailed  in  that 
conotry.  Two  such  facts  as  liicue,  occurrinj^  in  so  liuiited  a  range 
ofnbMrvaciun — the  rise  of  tlu;  feudal  system  without  increase  of 
^^faiovledge,  and  the  present  ctmditian  of  France  amon^  a  people 
^^boandiog  in  knowledge  and  said  to  be  less  oppressed  by  supcr- 
^^Btlon  than  any  other  in  Europe — am  sufKcient  to  overthrow 
^^■r.  Buckle's  theory  on  his  own  showing.  The  advantages  of 
^^Hk  tnglish  which,  amons:  other  things,  are  declared  lo  depend 
^Bn  hereditary  descent^  and  the  Itcing  arcustomcd  la  rv\y  un  their 
r  Mwo  merges,  are  further  ar^ments  use<l  by  Air.  Buckle  gainst 
himself. 

In  one  part  of  the  volume,  where  Mr.  Buckle  is  bewailing  the 
difficulty  of  his  t:isk  for  want  of  facts,  he  complains  of  the  incoin- 
petetice  of  preceding  liistorians,  and  that  lew  of  the  accessary 
matpoals  have  yot  been  brought  toi^ether: — 

•  Instead  of  telKng  ns  thooe  things  whk-h  alone  have  any  value — 
ittfttod  of  giving  iLt  iofbrmatioa  respectitifi:  tlio  progrem  of  knuwledge, 
■Ml  the  way  ia  which  mankind  hu  been  utfected  by  the  dlAuioii  of  tliat 
koowledge — instead  of  these  things,  the  vaai  migoritif  of  historians  Jill 
tktir  teorkt  tettA  the  mmt  trifling  and  miserabU  dkUtiU — personal 
oaecdotes  ol'  kings  and  courts '  (p.  '•209), 

— bige«faer  witli  such  trilling  oiatters  as  campaigns,  battles, 
ueges,  4fce. ;  and  this  supercilious  observation  is  repeated  over 
aful  orer  again.  Vet  afterwards  he  fills  two  pages  with  an 
— run  lit  of  the  etiquettes  and  ceremonial  squabbles  of  the  old 
Fnmch  court,  ilrawn  from  the  rich  memoirs  of  the  period  ;  and, 
whiW  in  some  sort  apologising  for  the  introduction  of  such  sab- 
jects,  he  siyi : — 

'  Bat  it  aliould  be  remembered  that  this  occurreace,  and,  above  all, 
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the  importance  fonnerly  attached  to  tlicm,  u  part  of  the  bUtory  of  th^ 
Frunch  mind ;  and  the}*  are  therefore  to  be  wtj mated,  uot  according  |^H 
their  iiitriiiHic  dignity,  but  accordiug  to  the  informntioa  they  supp^^l 
reii|)cctiti^  a  state  of  things  which  has  non-  {ias»«d  away.     Errnig  of 
thit  sort,  though  nrgUcted  by  ordinary  histuriant,  ore  among  the  staff 
aod  slaple  of  hUtory.     Nut,  only  do  tJiey  ii^isc  iu  briii)^iiig  bvfore  our 
Tniiidii  the  ase  to  which  they  refer,  but  in  a  philosopliic  point  of  tim^^ 
tiicy  are  hi^ly  intportaut.*— p.  616.  |^| 

In  thpsc  and  a  multitude  of  other  instances  it  becomes  manifeit 
that  the  scheme  of  dispensing  with  human  actions  in  the  history  ^U 
human  beings  is  one  which  cannot  1>n  surr(!»sfu1Iy  put  into  prai^H 
ticc  even  by  its  must  ardent  ndmirer,  ami  we  doubt  not  tliot  AEI^^ 
Buckle  will  collect  a  ^cnt  many   facts  for  his  future  volotnes, 
which,  according  to  the  phui  announcetl   in  lils  Intruductioo,  it 
would  be  his  duly  to  pass  by  as  utterly  worthiest. 

The  monstrous  defect,  however,  in   ihe  system  of  historical 
philosophy  which  it  i«  the  object  of  this  volume  to  dcvelope, 
is  that  man   is  considered  solely   in   his   relations  to  time  aoil 
spaco.     Gryond  them  all   is  dark,   and    it  is    only  ns  an  inha- 
bitant of  this  earth  that  mtin's    interests    are   considered.     His 
pilgrimage  is  described   els  to  some  distant  shrine  of  possible 
perfection  ;  hut  the  end  of  the  journey  is  always  upon  earth,  and 
all  the  intervening  obstacles  are  to  be  overcome  by  man's  own 
unassistctl  tntcllcciual  exertions.     His  course  is  discussed  ;  hut  it 
is  as  a  race  of  mental  powers  only,  and  one  in  which  no  prize  is  to 
be  given  to  moral  excellence,  and  in  wiiich  no  enroun-igement  is 
held  out  to  the  training  of  the  will  or  afTertions.     He  is  to  be  a 
mere  machine — a  living  and  walJting  laboratory  of  certain  vitaliz- 
ing chemical  powers — and  iufonnod  by  a  miml  incapable  of  cx^^^ 
cising  a  free  choice  in  the  d<^tcrntinntinn  of  his  own  action*.     I^H 
what  exieiit  of  progress  tliL-  human  animal  may  expect  to  attain 
while  he  continues  to  assimilalc  oxygen,  hyilrogen,  and  nitrogen, 
ami  to   exhale   superHuous   carbon,  is  not  precisely  staled  ;    but 
beyond  the  continuaucc  uf  his  mortal  envelope,  and  after  th^ 
time  wlien  that  shall  l>e  resolved  into  its  constituent  gases,  ~ 
existence  is   not    conlcinplated.      Hope,  faith,  and  charity 
Ignored,  and  all  the  natural  instincts  of  a  living  religion  are 
Iccteil,  which  are  truly  as  essenlial  to  the  completeness  of  maa*s' 
nature   Ut  malce   him   what   he  aLtuatly   Is,   as  are  hi*  reason  or 
Ills  bodily  organs.     Not  only  are   his  own  powers  of  choosing 
between  gu<»l  and  evil  denied,  but  the  eflKcacy  of  prayer  isdcridei^^ 
Fraying  for  rain  is  called  (p.  546)  *  the  unpious  contrivance  q/^k 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Deity  to  supply  those  deficiencies  i^^ 
science  which  are  the  result  of  our  own  sloth,  and  we  are  not 
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iiihftrnetl  in  our  public  churches  to  prostitute  the  rites  of  religion 
b;  using  tbcm  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  wc  ought  frankly 
tn  confess.'  And  elsewhere  (p.  531)  the  ratnlmw  is  called  'that 
singular  phenomenon  nitli  whtrh,  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  some 
llieolog-ical  superstition*  arc  still  eonnected.'  Now  Mr.  Buckle 
hrlipves  that  all  human  aflairs  depend  in  an  itiflejciblc  necessity 
on  aiitct^enU,  anti  that  thev  admit  of  tahulation,  after  sufticicot 
length  of  oliservation,  in  the  same  way  that  the  height  of  the 
tticrmoineter,  and  barometer,  and  the  fall  of  rain,  can  be  noted 
and  prcscrvetl  fur  rcferenre,  and  be  employed  in  the  ]»rediction 
of  future  weather.  There  can  be  no  such  tilings  us  conlingent 
rents  in  his  system  ;  therefore,  in  casling  ridicule  upon  ptaytng 
rain,  he  in  effect  ilecLares  all  prayer  to  he  useless  and  iuipious. 
Some  more  of  Mr.  Buckle's  notions  on  the  subject  of  religion 
ipear  in  a  passage  in  which  be  gives  an  approving  account  of 
Se  system  of  Descartes  ; — ■ 

'  Such  is  the  dignity  ami  siipreniacy  of  the  hmuan  intellect,  that  even 

the  l>ighe»t  of  all  matters,  fiavr^  from  it,  as  fniin  itJi  mle  source. 

nctf,  our  rvligion  lUiotilil  not  he  aequiml  by  the  teaching  of  others;, 

tt  should  hv  worked  nut  by  ourselves;  it  \&  not  to  he  borrowed  from 

itlquiiy,  but  it  is  to  be  di»eovcruil  by  each  man's  mliid ;  it  i^  not  tra- 

ItiuoaJ,  but  personal.     It  is  hee^nise  this  great  Lruth  hiu  been  neg- 

~  that  irapiely  )m-<i  arisen.     If  eiieh  man  were  to  contenL  Ininsnir 

rith  that  idea  of  Ouil  which  \f-  nusgaited  by  his  own  mind,  he  would 

attain  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the  Divine  nature." — p.  ri40. 

Under  these  conditions  there  could  be  no  revealed  religion,  no 
•torical  religion,  no  teaching  of  religion,  no  profesBion  of  re- 
^on,  no  I'ominunitv  of  religion,  no  scri]>tures,  and  no  cliurch. 
Toihing  is  left  hut  a  bare  abstraction,  which  affords  no  founda» 
lion  for  any  religious  system  of  the  least  practical  value,  eilher  to 
Tsgulate  private  morals  or  society  at  lar^'c.  Elach  individual 
ritcr-out  of  the  creature  of  bis  own  thoughts  would  carrv'  about 
fith  bim  the  awful,  useless,  and  incommunicable  secret  in  bis 
bosom — hiding  it,  nsthe  multitude  in  Vatbck's  Hall  of  Kblis 
did  their  own  hearts.  Such  opintoas  as  these,  however,  on  re- 
gion, like  those  of  the  Quakers  on  the  unlawfulness  ut  ivar,  can 
ily  practically  he  held  by  a  few  individuals,  surrounded  by  a 
community  who  bajipily  do  nt»t  agree  wltli  them.  Both  owe  to 
tliis  circumstance  the  means  of  maintaining  them,  as  well  as  their 
escape  from  the  general  evil  and  inconvenience  to  which  the 
adoption  of  their  own  vietvs  must  infallibly  lead. 

In  justice,  however,  to  Mr.  Hurkle,  it  must  he  remarked  that 
althoi]>;h  lie  praises  Voltaire  as  *the  greatest  Prenehiiiiin  of  the 
lijhtccntL  century ' — and  as  '  probably  the  greatest   bislorian 
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Europe  li8«  ye\  protlaccd  ' — ^yet  he  does  mit  admire  liis  succi 
Itie  Kncyclop^distes,     When  lie  comes  It)  describe-  that  pKa»v  uf 
the  sdrance  of  sceptirism  in  Fnuicc,  wtiiL-h  carried  its  professors 
beraiid  tbe  stagtrs  uf  Deism  and  Infidrlitv  into  that  of  nbsololn 
Atheism,  lie  deplores  the  result  as  degrwiinf;,  sad,  iiiid  painra^H 
Voltaire  islnsgod'IVnniniiit — Voltaire,  tiic  writer  of  t.l»c  infamnfljl^l 
Pucelle— Voltaire,  who  said,  '  I  am  tired  of  henriiig  it  repcatp<I 
that  twelve  men  could  found  Christianity ;  I  will  show  the  world 
that  one  man  can  destmr  it.*     Up  to  him  the  principle  of  the 
unassisted  human  intellect  opening  the  waj  to  knowledge  no^^ 
improvement,  indrpcmlently  of  murals,  rrtij^ioti,  and  literature,  ^^ 
ri-])r(-wnt<-d  as  triumpli»nt ;   btit  after  him  it  must  be  supposed  la 
bruak  down,  and  Condorcet,    D'Alembert,   Diderot,  lieU-^as, 
Lttlande,  La  Place,  and  Mirabenu — 'nicn  cerlain!y  not  defirrenl  in 
mental  powers — arc  enumvmled  n*  among  tite  higher  intellects 
Trhiclt  were   unable  to  escape  the  atheistical  cnnla^ion  of  tbe 
period — a  contagion  for  which  the  writing  of  Voltaire  himsnl^H 
with  all  their  unl>clief  and  impiely.  and  lit entiousuess,  arecliie^^l 
responsible,  and  to  which  Iht^y  seem  to  hove  been,  in  the  lan- 
^age  of   Mr.  Buckle's  philosophy,  the  necessary  antecedents. 
These  MTiters,  tlierefore,  can  have  had  no  volition  of  their  own 
in  the  matter.     There  must  have  been  a  knot  of  brilliant  Atliei 
at  the  time  in  Paris  to  fulfil  the  inevitable  s^^quence  of  Hsio 
Neither  relipinn.  govrniinrnt,  literature,  nor  their  own  will,  co 
have  prevonleil  thfm  from  being  what  they  were;  and  thcowoi 
of  names,  some  of  which  are  so  desen-edly  eminent  in  othi 
respects,   whatever  condemnation  they  miglil  cxpecl  idsewb 
onght  hardly  in  this  volame  to  have  been  singled  out  for  repro- 
bation. 

As  we  bt'licve  that  very  little  of  Mr.  Buckle's  philosophr  is 
true,  so  we  arc  cerrain  that  none  of  it  is  new.     It  was  a  Icadi   ~ 
feature  in  >Sj>inosa's  system  that  the  mind  has  no  free  will,  but 
always  detcitnincd  by  a  i-ause,  which  in  Its  turn  was  determi 
by  n  preceding  cause,  and  ut  on  for  ever.     He  also  held  that 
byrpothesis  of  final  causes  was  destroyetl   by  the  belief  tbnt 
things  tiappen  by  an  eternal  n(H!es5ity.     The   results  to  whi 
SptnosB  was  led  by  bis  rlpid  rrasoninp  from  theiM?  opinions  moke 
htm  rather  an  unsafe  g-uitte  even  for  a  disciple  whose  remarkable 
deficieiiiy  in  logiml  power  may  perhaps  hare  saved  him  from  the 
worst  consequences  of  adapting  the  tenets  of  such  a  teacher.    Nor  is 
it  a  new  prujMisal  to  write  the  history  of  mankind  upon  principles 
derived  from   the  fads   to  he   ^und  in  re^^istiation  tables  and 
fn)m  the    records  of  meteorological    observation.      The    notion 
appears  to  have  boea  entertained  by  Kant,  and  has  fur  many  vcars 
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been  Ecccsiihte  to  English  rraden,  in  consequcorc  of  iM  ncntJAa 
bj  Soutboj  in  hit 'Colloquies  on  Society,'  pul^liBlied  iti  1^2^. 
A  general  view  of  Kant's  ugftunent  for  an  univt^rsal  liislorj',  lo  be 
wriuen  on  a  rosmo-polilical  plan,  is  there  giren  to  the  effect  tha^ 
ai deaths,  butbs,  antl  mama^icfi, uiU  the  os<-i)latians  nf  tlic  n-catbcr, 
imtgnlnr  as  tJifv  sc«n  lo  be  in  themselves,  arn  ncrertheles*  re- 
dtmblc  UjH)n  i1j<*  great  itcale  to  certain  rules,  lo  there  may  be 
ducoverctl,  in  tlie  Limno  of  human  history,  a  steady  nnd  can- 
tinnoDs,  thnnph  shtw  (Ifvclopment,  of  certain  great  precli«po«i- 
tiocu  in  human  nature.  J'he  same  idea  is  to  be  found  in  the  *  Ves- 
Hftrn  of  Creation,'  a  book  which  made  aome  noise  a  few  yeorg  ajro. 
Attention  was  there  railed  to  the  power  of  predicting  llir  weather  ; 
to  the  uniformity  of  criminal  returns,  and  of  tlie  numl>er  of 
tent  |)<>sle<l  without  addresses  ;  ami  tltft  same  mth  and  haity 
'lusion  wQi  drawn,  that  the  stati»tieal  regularity  of  these  dr- 
cunstaiices  folly  established  them  to  be  under  the  gmdance  of  an 
inrariable  law,  proved  that  man  in  the  mass  wai  a  mathematica] 
problem,  and  that  mental  a<  lion  should  ])ass  into  the  ciitcgory  oC 
muund  tbini;s. 

But  Mr.  Buckle's  system  derives  its  chief  points  from  the 
'osititc-  Philosophy'  of  Aug-uste  Comt**,  which,  like  his,  reject* 
consideration  ol  final  causes,  and  treats  all  political  phmomena 
OS  ronocc-icd  with  each  other  in  a  necessary  cequence  ondcr  inva- 
riable natural  laws,  instead  uf  being  the  result  of  tlie  uxerciie  of 
any  volition  whatever,  either  human  or  dirinc. 

He  conudrrs  e»ch  phase  of  human  ioticty  an  invariable  result 
of  the  slate  immediately  prtrcediiijj  ii,  ami  the  remaik-ihle  men, 
whose  names  are  landmarks  of  history,  and  to  whom  the  improve^ 
neat  of  society  ha»  been  generally  ascribed,  are  allowed  to  be 
Botbing  but  the  special  organs  of  a  predetermined  murement, 
which  would  have  been  cairicd  on  by  other  means,  if  their 
antlunrs  hod  not  existed,  Comtc's  svstem  has  also  furnished  tbe 
argument  that  physical  laws  arc  powerful  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
civilization,  but  that  ihcy  operate  more  feebly  as  the  growing 
development  of  the  human  race  introduces  a  state  of  existence 
when  man's  knowledge  of  nature  enables  bim  to  modify  them  to 
serve  Ids  own  purjrases.  Mr.  Buckle,  however,  departs  from  his 
master  in  choosini;  to  neglect  all  but  mental  influences,  and  in 
the  inordinate  value  he  sets  upon  the  use  of  statistics,  which  are 
to  him  the  end  and  (onsummaliim  of  nit  knowledge.  He  lias 
attempted  lo  establish  an  Utopian  reign  of  mind,  and  no  one 
who  reads  tlio  book  can  fail  to  be  astonished  at  the  presumption 
of  that  narrow  vision,  which,  to  nromole  a  particular  theory, 
attempts  to  geuemlize  upon  llie  slenderest  and  most  iinpcTfect 
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data.     No  regard  seems  to  have   been   paid   to  some  of  the 
vastest  inridcnts,  which,  htiwnvrr  they  may  lie  interpreted,  nn- 

?uestionably  demand  the  nottcn  of  the  philosophic  historiaii. 
Everything  is  treated  as  i-haos  until  towards  the  end  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  With  an  enormous  contempt  for  and  violent 
dislike  to  everything  preceding  the  most  modem  times,  all  the 
older  services  rendered  to  civilisalion  arc  forgotten.  1'he  influennt 
of  audi  events  na  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  ami  that  of  the  ler- 
ritoriaL  acquisitions  of  Iinpciial  Home,  are  equally  neglected. 
No  place  19  allowiHi  for  the  efft'ct  of  the  consolidation  nf  so  largo 
a  p4)rliim  of  the  earth  as  was  poi-crned  under  the  lloman  Empire, 
nur  to  its  functions  in  supplying  an  enduring  basts  for  the  modern 
jurisprudence  of  Europe.  The  institutions  of  Catholicism  in  the 
iliddlc  Period  are  denouncetl  as  simply  superstitious  and  btv 
nightcd — those  of  Feudalism  and  Chivmryarc  despised  as  merely 
barbarous  and  unworthy.  The  associations  connected  ivtlh  tlm 
names  of  Charlemagne,  Ilildelmmd,  and  Frederick  II,,  are  not 
permitted  to  convey  any  signification,  and  the  influences  uf  the 
Greek  Church  and  of  Islamism  are  altogether  passed  over.  With 
enormous  omissions  upon  numerous  points,  which  it  would  he 
supposed  must  have  occurred  to  every  educated  man,  there  is  a 
vast  parade  of  miscellaneous  reading  ;  and  so  ostentatiously  docs 
Mr.  Buckle  drag  in  a  reference  upun  every  occasion,  that  when 
he  -wishes  to  fasten  an  accusation  of  excessive  credulity  on  the 
agricultural  mind,  he  quotes  the  phmse  'credulous  farmers'  froi 
Sir  HiHlerick  Mun-'hisun,  :md  refers  to  the  page  in  his  '  Siluriaj 
in  which  the  expression  occurs.* 

Like  Comte,  Mr.  Buckle  dislikes  the  exact  conclusions 
mathematics,  although  they  are  the  basis  of  his  system.  Indeed, 
the  vcrj-  slow  advance  of  mathomatirs,  and  the  vast  extent  of  inso- 
lulile  problems  which  still  remain  untouched  and  without  present 
hope  of  ci>nquest,  is  a  stutnhling-block  in  the  way  of  any  theory 
which  claims  supcremintmcc  in  all  things  for  the  alistract  inteU 
lect  of  man.  No  reasons'of  superstitious  repression  or  state  iotci- 
fcrence  cim  be  assigned  to  account  for  tlip  verj-  gradual  progress 
made  in  matheniiitics  by  the  Greeks  and  Indians,  or  for  the 
existing  difliculties  in  carrying  them  further  onwards.  iVlathe- 
mntical  science  remained  in  a  condition  nf  arrested  developmc 
longer  than  either  literature  or  the  arts ;  it  was  the  earliest 
decline  ■'uid  the  last  to  awaken  from  the  comparative  torpor ' 

'  The  cotin-  seolraoc  of  Sir  R.  ^Inrohiion  in  which  the  vonU  otvat  is  as  fot- 
Iowk: — '  It  i«in  tliCK  binck  aiwi  hardened sehUts  of  wnuct  ibM  fllituuf  aiilhrvit« 
hBT«  been  foaiMl  wliicb  luw  lud  credulous  Armers  to  lesrcb  tor  cwL'Sltmrm, 
p.  61. 
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tbe  Middle  Ages.  From  the  timn  of  Archimeclts  to  that  of 
Galileo  and  St^'inus,  no  odvajicc  was  made  in  that  bninrh  of  it 
»hich  bad  hern  first  t>ruu;;lit  to  tbe  greate&t  perfection. 

There  is  n  want  of  true  pliilosophv  imEable  in  the  refuial  to 
acknowledffp  the  evidence  of  a  superinlending  personal  design 
aad  pruridenic  in  the  aHiiirs  of  mankind,  and  in  ignoring  all 
si;ns  of  improvement  in  any  but  the  limes  of  the  most  recent 
hiitorr.  Even  M.  Comte  has  rero^ixed  the  fact  that  the  earliest 
sense  of  human  pmpression  was  inspired  by  the  introdurtion  of 
Christianity,  and  he  couM  see  how  favoumble  the  Catholic  sy»t<^m 
of  the  Middle  Ages  was  for  conducting  the  work  of  civilization 
DDtler  the  cirrumstances  and  conditions  in  which  it  was  placed — 
a  work  of  such  vast  importance  that  it  was  enough  to  ixrcupy  the 
iteat  intellects  of  the  time,  and  to  account  for  their  leaving 
lind  them  no  discoveries  in  science,  and  litdc  literature,  bat 
l1y  tlie  institutions  which  (hey  had  been  engage<l  in  forming 
sustaining.  Over  and  over  again  M.  (^jmte,  who  at  least 
nil  not  be  considered  a  partial  witness  on  this  head,  brings 
(Virwanl  tlie  claims  of  the  Church  on  the  gratitude  of  posterity, 
and  points  out  the  sources  of  civilization  in  the  so-c:alled  dark 

■«^      ..... 

^Otwilhslanding    his  de]>rccial]on  of   the  results  of  literary 

esertion,  it  is  solely  for  students  and  thinkers  in  their  closets  that 
Mr.  Buckle  has  any  sympathy.  It  is  only  the  author  of  a  work 
on  political  science,  or  the  inventor  of  a  system  of  a  philosophy, 
who  is  allowe<l  a  niche  in  his  temple  of  fame.  But  ilireclly  that 
a  man  appears  on  the  stage  of  human  action,  he  ceases  lo  liave 
any  imjiortance.  He  then  degiTncrutcs  inti>  an  ecclesiastic,  a 
sofdier,  or  n  statesman,  and  becomes  a  helpless  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  fate,  or  a  simply  obstructive  and  miscbieVOiiB  ]>i-rson, 
using  wlrnt  tittle  power  he  has  for  the  repression  of  knowledge 
and  the  retardation  of  improvement.  According  to  this  project 
of  hunory,  all  soldiers  and  lawyers  should  at  once  become  police- 
conuables :  while  for  statesmen  no  higher  function  seems  lo  be 
mtTved  tlian  to  Iwroine  mere  jKiliee  inspectors  and  superm- 
lendcDts,  and  for  divines  it  dues  not  appear  that  any  jdact*  what- 
ever would  be  left.  ManlvimI  should  resolve  itself  into  one  great 
socivty  for  the  promotion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  for  the  sup- 
pression of  religion,  government,  and  literature.  There  would  be 
tlo  more  churches,  no  more  courts,  no  more  parliaments,  and  no 
more  armies;  no  move  [xietrj,  no  more  affections  or  emotions, 
and  no  more  lul ;  and  human  rivilizatiun  would  be  perfected  in 
the  most  dreary,  pedantic,  unspiritual,  and  frigid  Utopia  of  alv 
Unct  intellect  that  was  ever  concei  ved,     Some  of  the  best  and 
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highest  DottonB  of  the  beneficasce  and  wisilom  of  the 
of  &1I  law  and  the  Giver  of  all  good,  are  inseparable  fruai  the 
desire  to  »ec  the  mind  of  mnn  employed  in  dutn^  the  uiateriiU 
work  that  hai  been  set  before  it,  and  in  advancing  liis  knowledge 
of  nil  the  rirh^rs  of  creation  which  have  been  provided  for  his 
tue.  Hut  it  is  iriadncss  to  nint  at  the  erection  of  nn  empire  ni 
hMTlin  knowledge  apart  from  the  affections,  and  to  suppose  thai 
man  can  hold  his  position,  even  on  earth,  merely  by  the  exems^^ 
of  his  inlelldcl,  and  without  the  sustaining  sapport  and  f^ace  <fl^| 
the  Power  which  las  placed  him  ou  it.  ^^ 

Mr.  Buckle's  work  hns  been  truly  called  the  book  of  ermra. 
To  expose  tliein  all  wotitd  nxjuire  n  volume  bigger  than  his  own, 
and  we  have  uu  mom  to  ]H)int  out  the  osUjuadlug'  blunders  lie 
has  committed  in  every  bmnch  of  science  upon  which  be  has 
touched — in  physiolug)',  in  comparative  anatomy,  in  geoloyy-^ 
and  in  ehemistry.  He  lias  not  even  acquired  the  elements  a^H 
these  nnd  other  sub}ects  upon  which  he  ventures  to  speak  with^^ 
the  toiie  ul  a  mastor.  The  very  bot^s  he  cites  show  \mv  limited 
have  been  his  studies,  for  many  of  his  authorities  are  of  no 
authority  whatever,  while  the  real  lights  of  science  arc  freqneatly 
not  mmtioniNl  at  all.  '  We  must  not,*  says  Mr.  Buckle,  quoting 
firom  Descnrtes,  *]>ass  iudp^nent  upon  any  subject  which  we  dta^ 
not  rlearly  and  dUtinctty  underslaud ;  for  even  if  sticb  a  jwl^^l 
ment  is  correct,  it  can  only  be  so  by  accident,  not  hnvin^  soliJ 
ground  on  wlileh  to  support  itself.'  If  Mr.  IJtickle  had  acted 
upon  this  masim,  his  v(duiiie  would  never  have  been  written. 
He  lias  pronouttced  confident  opinions  upon  more  topics  than 
the  ableal  man  could  compass  in  tite  longest  life,  and  the  marvd 
is  not  that  he  should  liave  fallen  into  o^egiuus  errors,  bat  that 
he  should  fancy  himself  competent  to  teach  where  be  has  ftlmost 
even.'lhin;^  to  lenm.  As  he  tliinks  with  the  same  imjmlicnce 
and  discursiveness  that  he  reads,  he  sees  only  a  sniall  fiart  uf 
any  question,  and  there  prohably  never  was  a  work  published 
which  made  e(|ual  pretensions,  aud  exhibited  in  the  same  rofn- 
pass  so  many  crroueous  statements,  so  many  hnsty  geneTalisa- 
lions  from  a  few  imperfect  data,  or  so  manj  shallow  and  coD- 
tradtcUn-)  views. 
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Art.  ni. — 1,  A  Comprehermve  Historj/  of  the  Iron  Trade.  By 
Hanj  Scrivenor.    LoDdon^  1841. 

2.  The  Theory,  Practice,  and  Architecture  of  Bridges  of  Stone, 
Iron^  Timber,  and  Wire;  with  Examples  on  the  Principle  t^ 
Suspension.     London,  1843-1853. 

3.  Iron  Bridges.  (Article  in  the  '  Encjclopeedia  Britannica/) 
Edinburgh,  1857. 

4.  TVait^  TtUor^ique  et  Pratique  de  la  Construction  des  Pontt 
M^aUiques.  Par  MM.  L.  MoUnos  et  Q.  Pronmer,  Ingeoieurs 
CiviU.     Paris,  1857. 

5.  A  Practical  Treaiise  on  Cast  and  Wrought  Iron  Bridges  and 
Girders.     By  W.  Humber,  C.E.     London,  1857. 

6.  Grand  Trunk  Railtoay  of  Canada — Correspondence  and  Beports 
on  the  Victoria  Bridge.     1855-6. 

7.  Boyd's  Marine  Viaduct,  or  Continental  Railway  Bridge  between 
Englaadand  France.     1858. 

rlNClS  HORNER  once  obierved,  after  inspecting  a  steel 
manufiactorj,  that  '  Iron  ii.not  only  the  loul  of  every  other 
maanitcture,  font  the  mainspring  perhaps  of  civilized  society.' 
John  Loc^e  even  went  so  far  as  to  aver  that  notwithstanding 
m&n*i  eztraOTdinary  advancanent  in  knowledge,  we  should  in  a 
few  ages,  *  were  the  use  of  iron  lost  among  us,  be  unavoidably 
redaced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the  ancient  savage 
Amencnns :  so  that  he  who  first  made  known  the  use  of  that 
contemptible  nuDnal,  may  be  truly  styled  the  father  of  arts  and 
aathor  of  plenty.*  Nor  will  this  view  be  deemed  extravagant, 
if  we  reflect  that  but  for  iron  man  would  be  virtually  icithout 
tools,  nnce  it  is  almost  the  only  metal  capable  of  taking  a  sharp 
edge  sad  keying  it  Of  tbe  various  definitions  of  man  hy 
^ulosopfaers,  not  the  least  forcible  is  that  of  *  tool-making 
animal,  for  with  tools  be  tills  the  ground,  builds  dwellings, 
nukes  clothes,  prints  books,  constructs  roads,  manufactures 
steam-engines,  and  carries  on  the  whole  material  business  of 
arilxEation,  on  whic^  its  very  highest  developments  in  a  great 
mensore  depend. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  carious  and  interesting  museum  of  antiquities 
ever  collected  is  that  formed  by  M.  Worsaae  at  Copenhagen,  in 
which  tbe  remarkable  parallelism  in  the  advances  made  in 
civilization  and  in  working  in  metals,  has  been  illnstrated  by 
articles  gathered  from  ancient  bnr}*ing-places.  From  these  re- 
Bains  it  a|^ars  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  only  tools  of  man 
were  sharpened  stones,  such  as  are  still  found  in  use  amongst 
savage  tribes,  and  whic^h  are  insufficient  to  «nable  him  to  till  tbe 
poimd,  or  bntld,  or  carve.     If  be  felled  a  tree,  asid  hollowed  out 
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a  canoe  from   its  trunk,  he  bad  to   summon   fire  to  hit  aidj 
He  could  only  ^thrr  a  premrious  subslsbiirc  by   hunilng  fv 
fishing,  using  x  liint  bead  for  las  nrrowi  and  crooKcd  bones  fa 
fish-books.     The  skins  with  nbirb    he   covered   bimsetf  wf 
joinwl   l<)gftlifr  by  tbong«   iir  skrwrrs ;  find  anything  like  do^ 
icestic  cuuil'ort  could  not  exist,  for  the  construction  of  a  dwcllini 
was  as  vet  imprncticable.     This  first  stage  of  man's  printci 
bjstorv  M.  Worsaac  designates   '  The  Stone  Period.'     Copper,'' 
which  is  found   in  such  a  state   of   comparative    purity  as   to 
require  vtry  little    smelting  to  fit  it  for  use,  prereded  the  dis^ 
coverv  of  iron,  whirb  in  its  native  stale  lot)k*  more  like  a  stonri 
Ihau  a  inctal.      The  progress  of  man  was  now  more  deridcl, 
especially  after  the  art  of  hardening  the  copper  by  admixture 
with  tin  bad  been  aciiuircd,  when  various  luols  ami  w«i]i«n«  of 
broncc  were  fabricated.     Tillage  could  now  be]  practised,  tri 
eonld  be  cot  doMi-n,  and  houses  and  boats  built.     )L  Worsa 
designates  this  'The  nrimzi*  Period.'     During  the  same  eporti 
as  is  curiously  illustrated  by  the  (Copenhagen  collection,  goli 
was  well  known  and  highly  prized  for  its  beauty.     But  the  utiliti 
of  gold  to  man  was  always  very  small  rum^Mired  with  that 
iron,  which  was  the  metal  next  discovered.     There  was  nut  al 
art  but  felt  the  impulse  given  to  it    bv   the    improvement   of 
toula  which  was  immediately  efTccliHl,     The  iirst  to  profit  was 
the  art  of  war,  bows  and  arrows   being  shortly  supplanted  by 
muskets  and  cannon.     But  the  beneftrcnt  uses  uf  tbis  metal  Were 
mure  extmisively  experieuciHl  in  the  variuus  branches  nf  peaceful 
industry — In  ajg^ricnlture,  in  architecture,  in  shipbuilding,  and  u^^ 
manufactures  of  all  kinds.  ^H 

The  superiority  uf  tbis  metal  over  all  others  consists  iri 
the  vast  number  of  purposes  to  which  it  can  be  ndvAntageuusly 
applied,  and  the  various  mmliticatinns  of  which  it  is  susceptible 
in  the  process  of  manul'aeture.  There  is  no  other  metal  which 
could  be  so  worked  up  as  to  serve  equally  well  for  a  needle 
and  as  shut  fur  a  uiucty-eight-pounUer  gun  ;  as  a  surgeon's  lancet 
and  a  five-lun  Masmyth  tilt  hammer;  as  the  spring  of  a  watch 
the  size  nf  a  shilling,  and  the  bull  of  a  Leviathan  steamship  ; 
and  which  is  alike  indispensable  tn  the  construction  of  el  pair 
of  sdssors  and  an  electric  telegraph,  a  steel  j>en  aod  a  rail  * 
road,  a  mariner's  compass  and  a  tubular  bridge.  The  irot 
niacbtnes  of  our  manufacturers  ore  driven  by  the  iron  str-i 
engines  of  Watt,  and  their  products  are  disiributi-'d  over  iron 
railroads  by  the  iron  locomotives  of  Stepliensiin,  Intelligence  is 
telegraphed  to  and  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  bv  means  of  the 
iron  wire.  Our  Crystal  Palaces  are  built  of  glass  framed  in  iron. 
We  have  iron  roofs,  iron  bouses,  irou  cbarebes,  iron  bedsteads. 


pnir^ 
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iQ  Itgbtboutcs,  iron  ships,  iron  palaces,    ami  iron  bridges.     In 

orl,  we  now  seem  to  be  in  tlie  very  midst  of  M.  Worsone's 

I  run  Age.' 

Althou^b  ibe  iron  industry  of  Great  Britain  may  be  pronounced 

igenoos,   by  reason   of  the  juxtaposition  of  roa),  imnstone, 

,e,  stronic   ineD,  and   cheap  transit — a  combination  not   yet 

known  to  exist   in  the  sainc  perfection  in  any  other  country  in 

the  world — it  is  only  of  comparatively  late  years  tbnt  the  nunu- 

facture  has  assumed  its  present  gigantic  magnitude.     Ho  long 

is  the  ore  was  smelted  by  means  oi  charcoal  made  from  wood, 

le  producp  of  the  metal  was  very  limit<Ml,  and  ils  price  ejtccs- 

ve.     The  manutacture  was  for  some  time  partially  prohibited 

in  England,  the  i-onsumption  of  wood  cliarcoa!  in  the  process  of 

smelling  being   so  great  as  to  create  apprehe-osions  that  if  care 

were  not  taken  of  ttie  remaining  forests,  enough  timber  would 

t  be  left  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  royal  and  mercantile  navy. 

.Hence  acts  were  passed  in  the  reigns  of  Elisibeth  and  James, 

forbidding  the  felling  of  timber  for  the  smelting  of  iron,  except 

lin  certain  districts  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Surrey,  then  the  principal 

seats  of  tbe  matmfncture,  and  even   there  the  erection  of  new 

works    was   expressly    forbidden.      These    enactments   bod    the 

effect  of  greatly  checTcing  the  manufacture,  which  shortly  ceased 

in  the  southern  counties,  the   lost  iron  forged  in  Kent  having 

been  tbe  rails  round  St.   Haul's  Cathedml,  which  were  cast  at 

Elamberfaurtt,  about  tbe  beginning  of  last  century. 
Attention  was  then  directed  to  the  snurlting  of  ironstone  by 
Incans  of  pit  coal.  Large  stores  of  both  these  minerals  c3:istcfl 
side  by  side  in  the  midland  counties.  Amongst  others  Lord 
Dadley  gallantly  struggled  to  establish  a  manufactory  in  the 
oeigbbourliood  of  Stourbridge,  and  partially  succce<ied ;  but 
what  with  riots  among  the  iron  workers,  who  broke  into  and 
destroyed  his  works,  and  the  wars  of  the  Grrat  Kebpliion,  whicli 
ruined'  bis  fortunes,  tlie  noble  lord  reaped  no  advantage  from 
his  enterprise.  Notbiug  contributed  to  arrest  tbe  decline  in  this 
htancb  of  trade,  and  towards  the  middle  of  last  century  the 
number  of  furnaces,  which  in  James  I.'s  reign  had  amounted 
ta  300,  fell  oil'  to  b^,  the  princijKil  part  of  the  iron  consumed 
in  England  being  imported  from  foreign  countries.  The  partial 
os«  of  pit-coal  in  the  process  of  smelting  was  revived  at  Cool- 
brookdale,  in  Shropshire,  about  1713.  The  chief  difficulty  was 
to  keep  the  coal  in  a  state  of  combustion  sufficiently  intense 
for  tbe  purpose  of  smelting  the  ore ;  the  hand-worked  bellows, 
or  the  moTX>  powerful  water-movement,  which  produced  blast 
enough  for  charcoal,  having  cnmparalively  Hltle  effect  upon 
cool.     This  obstacle  was  finally  overcome  through  the  [icrse- 
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Tenuice  and  enterprise  of  Dr.  Jolm  Roebuck  (jp'andfaLber  of 
the  present  member  for  Sheffield),   who  may  be  saiil  lo  hare 


^ 


liPTB, 


originatetl  tlie  modern  iron  inanufactun^  of  Britain,  though  fat 
merit!  as  a  great  ppblic  benefactor  have  as  yrX 
sligbt  recogniliun.  neinj^  a  gnotl  practical  chemist,  \\\%  mqair 
led  him,  when  residing  at  Birmingham,  where  he  practlwd  as 
a  physirtan,  to  seek  for  more  er(iiK>mi(.-al  methods  of  Btnelting 
iron  ore  Uian  those  then  in  user.  Several  gentlemen  having 
joined  him  in  bis  enterprise  he  selected  a  site  on  the  banks  af 
the  River  Carroo,  in  Stirlingshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
both  coal  and  iron  abounded  :  and  there  he  pUnted  the  genn  of 
the  now  celebrated  Carron  Works.  With  (he  assistance  of  Mr. 
Smcaton,  the  engineer,  he  erectc<l  powerful  blowing  crlinderB, 
worked  by  water,  and  supplied  by  mean*  of  an  -itntuspbt 
engine.  The  original  wurka  were  c»inplcte<l  in  1759, 
bcfuEe  lon^  the  (Barron  castings  acquired  an  extensirc  cclcbrit 
But,  besides  bring  the  first  to  manufacture  cast-iron  by  meam' 
of  pit-coal  on  a  large  scale,  I>t.  Koebnck  was  the  inventor  in 
17(j2  of  the  process  for  con\'erting  the  produce  into  malleable 
iron,  a  discovery  usunlly  attril)ut«i  to  Henry  Coft,  whose  patent 
was  taken  out  twenty  years  later.  Dr.  Koebuck's  specif] i-nttoos 
leave  no  room  for  doubt :  the  cast-iron  was  melted  on  a  hearth 
with  a  blast,  and  then  worked  until  *  reduced  to  nature ;'  in  that 
stat«  it  was  exposed  to  *the  action  of  a  hollow  pit-mal  Are^ 
heated  by  tbe  blast  of  the  bellows  until  replaced  to  a  loop,'  which 
wns  then  'drown  out  under  a  forge  hammer  into  har-iron.*  Suc- 
cessive improvemtmts  were  made  hy  olliei-  inventors, —  by  the 
Camcgcs,  in  176&,  who  invented  the  reverbemtiog,  or  air  funtace ; 
by  Onions,  in  1788,  who  patented  the  puddling  process;  mi^^ 
finally  l>y  Cort,  in  1783-4,  who,  besides  emiMxIying  thewe  pi4^H 
cesses  in  his  patent,  intRxIuced  the  U8c  of  grooved  rollers,  an 
addition  of  great  iinimrtince.  But  all  these  appliances  would 
have  prured  uf  c-otnparativifly  smAll  value  without  the  aid  of  the 
steam-engine,  which  was  about  the  same  time  taken  in  hand  bj 
James  Watt.  I>r.  Koebnck  had  early  discovered  the  fall 
of  Watt's  improvements,  encouraged  him  in  their  pnrsGCUlic 
and  eventually  became  a  partner  in  the  patent.  but  having 
taken  a  lease  of  the  J>akc  of  Hamilton's  coal  near  Borough- 
stoness,  with  the  object  of  securing  an  abniHiant  suj)ply  of  coal 
for  his  ironworks,  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  mining 
proved  so  great,  that  the  Doctor  was  involved  in  serious  embar- 
ramnant^  and  made  over  his  share  in  Watt's  invention,  by  this 
time  perfected,  lo  Mr.  Boulton  of  Soho,  to  whom  it  proved 
source  of  Vast  wealth. 

From  the  period  of  the  introduction  of  Boulton  and  WbM!W 
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engines,  anti  Ui«ir  emplojrment  in  blowing  the  iron  furnaMt,  the 
i%»  has  be4>n  truly  astoniahino;.  The  tutal  qoantity  pre- 
riofuly  tnanafacturcd  in  Great  Britain  did  mit  umnunt  to  more 
FtlAB  twenty  thousand  tons  annually :  but  bv  the  cntl  of  the 
century  the  productioa  Uud  iaoreascd  ten  times.  The  inlruduc- 
tioD  €H  the  hot  blast  by  Mr.  Ntilsun  of  Glasgow  in  1828,  and 
the  discovery  by  Mr.  Mush<^t  of  the  Black  Band  ironstone, 
gmre  a  further  iiupuUe,  especially  Iti  Scotland, — a  roanlry  in 
which  the  metal  was  formerly  so  scarce  that  in  the  times  of 
the  Edwards,  the  Scotch  were  acmstoined  to  make  predatory 
incursiuns  into  Kiigland  for  the  sake  of  the  iron  they  could 
evry  off.  but  in  the  coarse  of  last  year  they  not  only  manu- 
bctafpd  sutlicient  for  tlietr  own  use,  but  exported  600,000 
tans.  In  England  the  pi^  iron  produrirvl  during-  the  post 
ywnx  reached  jhe  astounding  quantity  of  3,63ti,377  tons  ;  wluch, 
at  an  average  price  of  4/.  a  ton,  represents  a  total  annual 
rahie  of  fourteen  millions  and  a  half  sterling.  Nor  does 
ibcre  seem  to  be  any  limit  to  the  supply,  for  almost  boundless 
Sfeom  of  the  mineral  have  recently  been  discovered  in  Vorkshirc, 
Northamptonshire,  and  other  counties.  It  is  this  extraordinary 
abundance  aiid  comparative  cheapness  of  manufitcturetl  iron  in 
Knglaud  which  has  enabled  it  to  be  applied  to  purposes  wlucb 
formerly  were  never  dreamt  of.  It  promises  before  long  io  super- 
sede timbei'  in  shijw'  hulls  of  large  bunlcn.  indeed,  a  timber  ship 
of  eren  half  the  tonnage  of  the  Leviathan  would  be  an  impossi- 
bility. The  modem  stnirturcs  in  this  metal  bid  fair  to  e<|ual  in 
l^nuulenr  the  monuments  which  hare  been  the  admiration  of 
i^es  ;  and  amongst  these  triumphs  of  engineering  in  our  day, 
iron  bridges  and  viaducts  undoubtedly  occupy  the  first  mnlt. 

Thr  pnignss  of  bridge  building  has  at  all  times  kept  pace  witli 
that  of  road  making.  The  best  ferries  arcinsuflicient  to  connect 
the  opposite  banks  of  a  river,  acri>9S  which  there  is  any  con- 
siderable amount  of  tr&ffie.  Like  everything  else,  bridges  hail 
very  bumble  beginning*.  As  ibe  prototype  of  the  man-of-war 
wss  a  canoe  hollowed  out  of  the  tniuk  of  a  tree,  so  the  magoifi- 
ccnt  bridge  of  miHlcm  times  l>cgan  with  n  log  thrown  across  a 
fltivwni  A  number  of  these  laid  together  and  plankc)  would 
form  a  track  suflicient  for  fout-[>as5engers  and  pack-liorses. 
But  as  vehicles  came  into  use,  something  better  was  required, 
■nd  then  the  bridge  of  timber  or  slonc  was  devised.  Public 
benefactorv  in  past  times  were  accustomed,  to  leavo  money*  Dor 

*  Ooe  of  Ibe  flrat  stone  bridges  Ln  Englsad  vat  creoMd  sad  adoirad  bv  Qawa 
y[  kdlda.  who  oa  one  ocouifrD  narrowly  escDpcd  drowning  when  cnMsing  |j»e  river 
Lta,  SI  Svufiyrd,  in  Ei«n.  Th«  place  was  hence  aftenmds  called  D«  Amibtu, 
or  Le  6ov, 
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structures  BO  useful  as  the  best  meaiuof  clUpla,vms  their  benev' 
Icnre  nml  <'otninemurating  their  names.  The  stream  of  traffic, 
somcliincs  from  a  large  extent  ol"  country  on  either  side,  g.ive 
[Treat  importance  lo  the  lucality  wliich  enjoyed  the  advaataj^e; 
and  towns  and  cities  became  exceedingly  jealous  of  the  privileges 
thus  conferred  upon  tliem.  A  curious  illustration  of  this  is 
afforded  hy  what  occuiTcd  in  our  capital.  l>own  to  1750 
London  Bridge  formed  tb«  only  connexion  between  the  two 
side*  of  the  river.  Various  atteinptii  were  made  to  obtain 
the  hencBts  of  a  second  bridj^e,  but  they  were  blrenuuusLy 
successfully  resisted.  Thus,  in  1G71,  when  il  was  proposed 
build  a  bridge  at  Putney,  the  citi^^-ns  ol  London  ruse  in  op 
sitinn  to  the  sclicmo,  aud  protested  against  any  bridge  bciog 
established  which  should  eniblc  the  tralfic  to  pass  from  one  side 
of  the  river  to  the  <)ther  without  going  through  the  City.  "VVben 
the  bill  was  hniiinht  iniu  llic  House  of  Oiinmuns,  a  remarkable 
debate  took  place,  which  is  recorded  by'^Mr.  Grey.*  Mr.  Love 
decloretl  tbo  opinion  of  Ihc  Lord  Mayor  to  be,  'that  if  carts 
wore  to  go  over  the  proposed  new  bridge,  Ixindon  must  be  do- 
slroycd  !  *  Sir  William  Thompson  opposed  it  because  It  would 
'miike  the  skirls  of  London  too  biy^  for  tiic  body.'  besides  pro- 
ducing* sands  and  shelves  in  the  river,  and  niTccling  the  I)elow- 
bridge  navigation  which  would  cause  the  ships  to  lie  as  low 
down  as  Woolwich ;  whilst  Mr.  IJoscawen  opposed  the  biJ 
because,  if  conceded,  there  might  lie  a  claim  set  up  for  even 
thinl  bridge,  at  Lambetb  or  some  other  point.  Tbo  bill 
thrown  out  on  these  grouTHls  by  a  majority  of  (i7  to  54 ; 
for  ni'iiily  a  hundred  ycaiv  inoiT  London  had  no  sccoiul  brid 
not  withstanding  that  Old  London  Bridge  was  so  narrow  th 
there  wa.<t  not  room  for  two  carts  to  pass  each  other.  The 
London  Itridge  of  the  present  day  is  capable  of  accommodating 
four  continuous  streams  of  vehicles,  with  the  addition  of  wide 
parements  for  foot  ]>a3scngeTs.  \e\  it  is  sometimes  '  blocked  ' 
for  an  hour  together  by  the  press  of  traOic  betwei-n  Loatlon 
and  Suuthwark  ;  and,  on  an  uvemge,  12,000  vehicles  aud  60,(X)0 
pedestrians  cross  it  daily.  Though  there  are  now  nine  bridges 
from  Putney  to  the  City,  five  of  which,  when  Westminster 
Bridge  has  boon  completed,  will  be  of  iron,  the  City  of  Litndoa; 
is  not  *  destroywl,'  and  the  almost  daily  cry  is  for  more  bridges 
Thefiret  employment  of  iron  for  the  purposes  of  bridge  buildin 
was  in  the  form  of  cast  iron.  Compared  with  ihc  weight  of 
salid  stone  and  lime  bridge,  m  cast-inxi  one  possesses  the  merit 
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*  Detiates  of  tbc  Ilouw  vt  Comaoat,  from  tbe  vrar  ISG7  to  1694,  collected  bf 
the  Hon.  A.  Grvy,     1767. 
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of  lighbiMS,  which  is  of  ^frcat  value  whore  headway  is  of  import- 
ant*, or  where  the  <Ufficullie«  of  defective  foundations  have  to 
be  Diet.  The  Italian  and  French  engineers,  who  touk  the  lead 
in  enjjinccrinK  works  down  to  the  end  of  last  century,  early  di»- 
'cenied  the  \-alue  of  the  material,  and  made  several  attempts  to 
fintroduce  it,  but  without  success,  chieHy  because  of  the  inability 
'  of  the  early  iron- founders  to  cast  large  masses,  iind  because  it 
'  was  then  more  expensive  than  stone  or  timber.  The  first  attempt 
was  maileat  Lyons,  in  1755,  and  one  of  the  arches  was  put  t<^thcr 
in  the  builder's  yard  ;  but  the  project  was  abandoned  as  too  costly, 
and  timber  was  eventually  substituted.  It  was  rcsen-cd  for 
English  engineers  to  triumph  over  the  difficulties.  The  efforts  of 
Mr.  Darby  of  the  Coal brookrialc  Iron  WWks  to  suu-lt  iron  with 
coke  had  been  atirnded  with  such  success,  as  to  enable  it  to  be 
cttst.in  masses  of  sufficient  size  for  building  purposes.  A  bridge 
was  require<l  across  the  Severn  near  the  village  of  Broeeley  in 
Sbropslure,  and  it  was  determined  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
bridge  of  cnst  iron  of  about  a  hundred  feel  span.  It  was  con- 
structed after  the  designs  of  Mr.  Prilcliard,  a  Shrewsbury  archi- 
tect; and,  though  it  tvas  on  the  whole  a  bold  design  well 
executed,  the  error  was  committed  of  treating  the  arch  as  one 
of  equilibrium.  There  seems  to  have  been,  in  addition,  some 
defect  in  the  abutments,  which  were  forced  inwards  by  the 
pressare  of  earth  behind  them,  and  the  arch  was  partially 
fractured.  Nevertheless  the  bridge  proved  serviceable,  aiitt 
remains  so  to  this  day. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  the  next  successful  contriver 
of  an  iron  bridge — ami  tliat  of  the  very  boldest  design—was  no 
other  than  the  celebrated,  or  rather  the  notorions  Tom  Paine. 
The  son  of  a  decent  Quaker  of  Thetford,  who  trained  htm  to  his 
own  trade!  of  a  st-iymaknr,  he  seems  rjtrly  to  hare  tnntraeted  tin 
intense  dislike  for  the  dml)-colourcd  circle  within  which  he  was 
immured.  Arrived  at  manhood,  he  left  staymaking  for  the  wild 
life  of  a  privatecrsman,  serving  in  two  successive  adventures; 
bat  his  father  sougVit  him  out,  and  induced  him  to  settle  down 
to  his  old  calling  at  Sandwich.  There  he  married  the  daughter 
uf  an  exrisemnn,  and  became  nn  exciseman  himself;  but  his 
commissiun  lantetl  only  for  a  vear.  He  then  filled  the  office  of 
usher  in  several  schmjis,  and  studied  niathemalics  ai»d  mevhnnics. 
Again  appointed  exciseman,  he  was  stationed  at  Lewes  in  Sussex, 
where  he  acquired  some  local  celebrity  as  a  poet.  While  there, 
be  was  selected  to  draw  up  the  petition  to  government  from  the 
excise  officers  for  inrrease  of  pay. — a  document  which  procured 
him  an  introduction  to  Oliver  Goldsmith  and  Benjamin  Franklin, 
and  his  dismissal  from  his  post.  Franklin  persuaded  Paiiic  to 
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^o  to  America;  awl  the  quondam  staymaker,  pTivnteeninan, 
usiicr,  and  fxcitenwn,  touk  s  prouuiient  part  in  tbe  Revolu- 
tionary ciintrovfirsy,  ami  performed  8C%<tb1  important  services  lo 
the  Sutes  in  negotiating  loans  with  Fntice  and  Holland,  for 
wbich  he  wns  libftriUly  rewarded  by  public  (jrants  of  money 
and  lands,  lie  tlion  settled  down  at  Fhiladclphia  to  mecbanical 
and  pbilosopliical  studies,  and  Kp-ndations  on  clectKrity, 
minerals,  and  tbc  uscs'of  inm.  In  i7H7,  nlicn  a  brid)>e  orer 
the  Schuylkill  was  proposed  to  be  constructed  without  any  rirer 
piers,  OS  the  stream  was  apt  to  be  choked  with  ice  in  tlie  spring 
frcshetSf  Paine  boldly  offered  b>  build  an  iron  brtd^  with  a 
siDglc  arch  of  400  feet  span.  The  same  year  we  find  Uim  at 
Paris,  submitting  the  plan  of  his  bridg:e  to  the  Acxdcmy  of 
Sciences,  whose  opinion  wns  decidedly  fa%'<iurablc;  He  Knts 
copy  of  the  same  design  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks  to  be  submitted  to 
tbe  lloyal  Society  ;  and  he  next  proceeded  to  tbe  Kotherluun  iron 
works,  in  Yorkshire,  to  hare  his  bridge  cast.  It  was  a  sejrment 
of  an  arch  of  410  feet  span,  and  constructed  of  framed  iron 
panels  radiatizig'  towards  the  centre  in  the  form  of  vous&oirs.  An 
American  gentleman  named  WhitcBide,  having  adv^uiccd  him 
money  on  tbe  security  of  bis  property  in  the  States,  he  was 
enabled  to  oompLetc  tbe  castings  of  the  bridge,  which  were  then 
shipped  off  to  London,  and  erected  on  a  bowling  green  at  Pid- 
dlngton.  There  it  was  visited  by  a  lar^  number  of  ponoos, 
and  regarded  as  a  great  success.  Suddcnlr,  howct'er,  his  atten- 
tion was  (Iniwn  away  from  the  pruseruliun  of  tbe  wtrrk  br  the 
puhliraliuu  of  Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  letter  on  the  FrniL-h  Revo- 
lution, wbich  he  undertook  to  answer.  Whiteside  harin;;  become 
)>aakrupt,  Paine  was  arrested  by  his  assignees,  but  was  libcrated^^ 
by  tbe  aasistancie  of  two  other  Amcricaas,  who  became  bail  foH^| 
biro.  Ho  was  now  lost  for  a  lime  amid  the  surges  of  the  French  ^1 
RerolutioD.  Elected  a  drjmly  to  tin-  National  Convention  by 
the  InhahitanLs  of  Calais,  he  had  not  been  long  in  Pans 
when  Robespierre  and  other  '  rrientls  of  Sfan*  had  him  im- 
prboned  in  tbe  Luxembourg,  where  be  lar  for  eleven  moatba. 
Having  escaped  to  America,  wc  fiat]  him  m  18<.l3  presmting  li> 
the  American  Congress  a  memoir  on  the  construction  of  troa 
bri<)|;e*,  accompanied  by  severid  uiudcls.  It  does  not  anprar,  ^m 
bowerer,  that  Paine  succeeded  in  urccting  his  bridge.  He  wa»^H 
a  restless,  speculating,  unhappy  being ;  and  it  would  have  been 
well  for  his  memory  if,  instead  of  jwoning  shallow  infidelity, 
be  had  devoted  himself  to  his  original  idea  of  improvii^  the 
internal  communications  of  his  adopted  country.  In  the  mean 
lime,  bowever.  the  bridge  exhibited  nt  Poddington  bad  pro- 
duced resolta.      The  mimufacturen  agreed    to  take  it  bark  «» 
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psrt  of  their  debt,  and  the  materials  irere  used  in  the  noble 
atmcture  over  the  river  Wear  at  Sonderland,  where  it  was 
erected  in  1796.  This  bridge  was  long  regarded  as  the  greatest 
triompb  of  the  art.  Its  span  exceeded  that  of  anj  exisliog 
stone  arcfa,  being  236  feet,  with  a  rise  of  34  feet,  the  springii^ 
commencing  at  95  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  river;  and  its 
height  was  snch  as  to  allow  vessels  of  300  tons*  burden  to  saU 
vndemeath  without  striking  their  masts.  After  its  erection,  tfae 
bridge,  being  imperfectly  braced,  deflected  laterally  to  the  extent 
of  from  12  to  18  inches ;  and  though  the  arch  was  partially 
restored  to  its  original  form  bj  wedges,  tie-bars,  and  braces, 
its  stability  has  always  been  regarded  as  precarious.  *  If,*  says 
Mr.  St^henson,  *  we  are  to  consider  Fame  as  its  author,  his 
daring  in  engineering  certainly  does  full  justice  to  the  fervour 
of  his  political  career ;  for,  successful  as  the  result  has  undoubt- 
edly proved,  want  of  experience,  and  consequent  ignorance  of 
the  risk,  could  alone  have  induced  so  bold  an  experiment ;  and 
we  are  rather  led  to  wonder  at,  than  to  admire,  a  structure 
wbidi,  as  regards  its  pToportions  and  the  small  quantity  <^ 
material  employed  in  its  construction,  will  probably  Temain 
nnrivalled.* 

About  the  period  of  the  erection  of  the  Wear  Bridge,  Mr. 
Telford,  then  rising  into  eminence  as  an  engineer,  began  to 
employ  cast  iron  extensively  in  bridges,  having,  as  early  as  1796, 
constructed  a  bridge  of  that  material  over  the  Severn  at  Buildwas. 
His  finest  examples,  however,  were  the  Tewkesbury,  Craigel- 
lacfaie,  and  other  similar  structures.  So  favourable  was  Mr. 
TeSford  to  the  employment  of  this  material,  that,  in  1801,  he 
even  proposed  to  throw  a  single  arch  of  cast  iron  across  the 
Thames  at  London  Bridge,  with  an  opening  of  600  feet,  and 
providing  a  clear  headway  of  65  feet  above  high  water.  The 
plan  was  received  with  considerable  incredulity,  and  it  was  sar- 
castically said  that  he  had  determined  to  set  the  Thames  on  fire. 
Bnt  Old  London  Bridge  was  becoming  rickety.  It  was  deemed 
necessary  to  take  some  steps,  and  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Ccraunoos  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  feasibility  of  his  de- 
sign. Amongst  the  eminent  men  consulted  were  the  venerable 
James  Watt  of  Birmingham,  Professor  Hutton  of  Woolwich,  Mr. 
JcAn  Rennie,  Professors  Playfair  and  Robison  of  Edinburgh 
Mr.  Jessop,  Mr.  Southern,  and  Dr.  Maskelyne.  It  was  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  experience  which  had  been  obtained  np 
to  that  time  of  the  resistance  of  cast  iron  to  compression  was 
too  small  to  enable  a  positive  opinion  to  be  expressed  on  the 
sabject.  Professor  Robison  foresaw  immense  difficulty  in  cast- 
ing pieces  of  the  necessary  size  and  exactness,  so  as  to  have 
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the  ntliaieil  joints  all  straight  and  bearing ;  nut)  be  apprehended 
the  chipping  off*  of  the  upper  angles  of  the  cutings  at  the  cxosgn 
of  the  arch  by  the  comprcssiuo  caused  by  the  remu\-al  of  the 
centrei.  On  the  whole,  it  nppt^arcd  to  the  Porliameutary  Com' ' 
mittcc  that  the  project  was  far  too  buld  for  adoption  ;  and  it  w. 
eventually  abandoned,  after  considerable  expense  had  been  in-, 
Cuired  in  contracting  the  river  to  the  nccessarj-  width. 

Iron  bridges  of  smaller  span  continued  to  be  successfully 
erected  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France — the  Pont  du  Lnurre 
(1803)  and  the  Pont  d'Auslerlitz  (18flG)  being  well-known  ex 
amples-  These,  however,  were  shortly  thrown  into  the  sliade 
by  the  Vauxhall  Bridge  of  Mr.  James  Walker  aiul  the  Sout 
wark  Bridge  of  Mr.  Ronnie  Among  the  examples  of  arch' 
construction  the  latter  remains  1o  this  day  unrivalled  as  regard 
its  colossal  proportions,  its  massive  architecture,  and  the  general 
simplicity  aitd  efficiency  of  its  details.  The  bridge  is  of  three 
arches,  the  centre  being  of  not  less  ttian  240  feet  span — the  most 
extensive  stone  arch  in  existence,  that  over  the  Dec  at  Chester, 
being  only  200  feet.  It  was  found,  however,  to  l>e  a  defect  in 
the  original  construction,  that  it  was  liable  to  expansion  and 
contraction  by  the  alternate  heat  and  cold  of  dny  and  night,  of 
summer  and  winter — -the  arch  rising  in  summer  altout  an  inch 
and  a  half  above  its  winter's  licJgbt.  The  roadway  was  con- 
seqnentlr  subject  to  constant  dislorbance,  and  considerable  incoi^ 
vcnlcncc  ivas  experienced  from  its  Leakincss,  which  has  nercT 
been  entirely  remedied. 

It  will  be  olMerved  that  np  to  this  time  all  the  bridges  con- 
structed of  cast  iron  were  in  the  arched  form,  and  the  same 
principles  were  followed  as  in  bridges  of  stone,  where  the  arch 
IS  treated  as  one  of  cquilihrium,  and  all  its  parts  are  supposed  to 
be  etjually  at  rest,  the  thrust  being  resisted  directly  by  the  abut- 
ments. But  during  the  same  period  in  wiiich  the  use  of  cast 
iron  had  ticcn  extending,  wrought  irun  hud  also  been  introduced 
OS  the  essential  material  in  susixmsion  bridges  capable  of  bearing 

tj^  traflic  of  common  rr>ads.  VVbilc  cast  iron  is  of  a  ciystallinc. 
Wrought  iron  is  of  a  fibrous  structure ;  the  former  being  mach 
superior  to  stone  or  any  other*  material  in  resisting  curapressioo, 
the  latter  being  capable  of  resisting  tensile  strains  to  an  cnormoos 
extent,  on  which  rjuality  its  fitness  for  the  puri>oses  of  suspen- 

.ttDU  bridges  chiefly  depends.  Thus,  whilst  granite  bears  a  cnish- 
lag  force  of  about  five  tons  to  the  square  inch,  and  malleable 
iron  from  twelve  to  thirteen  tons,  the  crushing  force  wbicb  cast 
iron  will  hear  is  not  less  than  from  thirty-six  to  forty-nine  tons 
to  the  square  inch.  But  whereas  cast  iron  offers  a  resistance  to 
exteiuion  of  only  from  three   to   seven   tons  per  square  inch, 
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wrought  iron  presents  a  retistnnce  of  not  less  than  fium  sixteea 
to  eigiiteeD  tons. 

Tbe  ifmi-cWiliwHl  nfttions  of  South  Amerira  haA  long  adoplcd 
snspeosiou  lirklgcK  of  a  tiglit  dcscrijilioit  for  thu  crussiug  of 
rivfrrs  nnd  nsirow  vatlL'vs.  In  Chili  anti  Peru,  in  China  and 
Imlia,  bridges  of  this  sort,  constructed  of  hide,  roi>e,  and  bam- 
boo basket-workf  were  well  kcuwu  and  long  uscil.  Tbu  first 
suspension  bridge  in  this  country  was  of  a  very  nide  dcsfription, 
consisting  nf  two  cuininon  ctiains  slrctched  across  the  river  TceS 
near  Middleluu,  u]xhi  which  a  foiiLpnth  was  laid,  enabling  the 
cotiicra  to  pass  between  their  cotlages  and  the  cnUiery,  which 
stood  on  the  o]>pt>sitc  side  of  the  river.  Sir  Samuel  Brown 
greatly  iinproved — he  may  almost  he  said  to  have  invented — the 
iron  suspension  bridge,  by  introducing  the  system  of  the  bar- 
link,  oow  generally  adDptcd.  It  is  a  curious  aud  intcrestii^  cii^ 
cumstaiicc  that  he  derived  the  first  idea  of  this  contrivance  from 
a  spider's  web  which  hung  nrross  his  garden  walk  one  dewy 
aotumn  morning.  Many  bridges  were  made  on  his  principle — 
oD  the  Tweed,  at  Ncwhaven,  at  Brighton,  at  Montrtec,  and  other 
places.  The  fmest  work  of  this  kind,  however,  was  the  cele- 
brated Meuai  Bridge,  constructed  by  Telford  over  the  arm  of 
the  sea  which  Hows  between  tlie  mainland  of  AValcs  and  ilin 
island  of  Anglesca.  And  although  it  has  been  thniwn  into  the 
shade  by  (he  great  railway  bridges  of  recent  years,  it  was  un- 
(joestionably  the  boldest  and  most  successful  engineering  under- 
taking of  that  time.  The  proposal  which  Telford  had  made 
some  twenty  years  before  to  bridge  over  the  Thames  with  a 
single  arch  of  cast  iron,  was  now  exceeded  in  daring  by  his 
scheme  of  bridging  over  an  arm  of  the  sea  with  a  suspension 
bridge  of  wrought  iron,  under  which  a  ship  might  pass  in  full 
sail.  The  years  which  inler\'enod  bad  been  to  Telford  full  of 
tlie  results  of  obsenation  gathered  in  the  school  of  daily  experi- 
ence. Though  originally  but  a  working  mason,  who  rommenceil 
his  career  with  the  huitding  of  dry  stone  dikes  in  OumfrieHshlre 
for  the  J)uke  of  IJuccleuch,  he  had  by  dint  i)f  valorous  industry 
rcftrheil  the  very  first  rank  in  his  new  profession.  He  had  no 
education  beyond  wbiit  lie  bad  gathered  atii  Scotch  parish  sehool. 
Bat  he  ]H>ssesse4l  a  remarkably  clear  insight,  and,  like  Brindley 
and  Stephenson,  arrived  at  his  conclusions  by  a  sort  of  instinct. 
He  had  already  IniiU  so  many  bridges  of  stone  and  iron,  aud  con- 
structed  so  many  main  highways,  that  his  contemporaries  distin- 
guiilii'd  him  »  '  Punlifi-x  Maximus'  and  the  *  Colossus  of  Roads." 
When  instructed  by  Government  to  prepare  plans  for  a  bridge 
across  the  Mcnai  Straits,  he  bad  already  occupied  much  lime  in 
ascertaining,  by  experiments,  the  tensile  power  of  iron ;  nnd  tlw 
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to  recoDimcnd  for  ado^ 
bridge  of  wrought  iron  as  Wst  suiting  ull  the  eiigenclei  of  tb« 
eaie.  The  bridge  being  id  the]  riciiiitj  of  the  Snowdoo  ran^e, 
aud  situated  at  a  great  height- — 100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  at  hi;;U  walui — was  subject  to  vjuleut  gusu  uf  wiud.  and  it 
was  tlierctorc  necessary  tliat  it  should  prcsL-nt  ns  small  a  smiace 
as  pOHible  to  its  force. 

The  {Kiiot.  uf  crossing   selected  was  ^'njs-y-moeh  (or  Pig 
Island),  on  which  one  of  the  two  main  suspension  piers  was 
placed,  and  the  foundation-stone  of  the  first  was  laid  on  the 
lOtb  of  August,  Irild.     TiiL-  total  height  of  the  main  piers  from 
low    water  spring-lidc   is  194  feet,   tbc   height   of  the   londway . 
above  high  water  100  feet,     The  tuad  plallortn  was  occupied 
by    two  parallel  carriage-ways,   each   12    fen  in  brrndth,  wilj|| 
a  footpath  of  four  feet  bolivcen  them,  thus  adtnitting  of  &>ur ' 
iliatinct  lines  of  suspeosiun-cbains.     'I'be  distance  between  the 
points   of   suspension   was    fiid    feet.      The   extremities  of  the 
cUaiiia  were  firmly  fixed  into  the  solid  rock  on  either  side,  and 
hung  loosely  over  cast-iron  sadilles   placed    on   ihe   two    main 
towers ;  and  from  these  elinins  ilie  harixonlnl  plntform  or  road- 
way was  suspended  by  vertical  rods.     The  entire  work  wa»  very 
skilfully  done ;    every   piece  of  iron   used  in    the    bridge    waa       ' 
subjected  to  careful  tests,  and  ench  bnr  made  to  bear  a  strain 
uf  at  leiist  3b  tons.     Tlie   bridge  was  finished  and  opened  for^H 
traffic  on  the  30lh  January,  lti2G,  having  been  live  yean  and  ^^ 
a  half  in  buiUling. 

It  is  a  serious  objection  to  bridges  of  the  suspension  kind  tbac 
they  are  liable  to  undulate  and  swing  by  the  passage  of  a  com- 
paratively light  load,  by  the  action  of  tlie  wind,  and  mure  parti- 
cularly by  the  regular  tread  of  a  body  of  men.  A  susjiensioa 
bridge  at  Itmiighton,  near  Manchester,  was  broken  down,  in 
1831.  by  the  march  of  a  company  of  only  sixty  soldiers,  and  a 
simitar  accident  happened  at  Angers  in  France;  The  chain^pier 
at  Brighton  was.  in  like  manner  seriously  damaged  in  1833  by 
the  force  of  the  wind  and  the  waves,  which  throw  the  platform 
into  a  state  of  violent  vibration,  and  reduced  it  almost  to  a  total 
wreck.  Nor  has  the  Menai  Bridge  escaped  damage  from  Ae 
same  cause.  In  January,  183^,  a  storm  of  wind  so  iiijunrd  it 
that  onc-ihird  of  the  suspending- rods  were  brokirn,  Inith  th^^i 
carriage-ways  were  rendered  impassable,  and  nearly  200  feet  o^^l 
one  of  them  was  broken  away.  It  seems  a  marvel  how  the  bridgc^^^ 
onder  such  a  vibmtory  strain,  should  have  esrapcil  complete 
destruLtion. 

Amongst  the  best  and  inosl  recent  sperimens  of  road  suspca- 
sioo  bridges  may  be  mentioned  Mr.  Tierney  Clark's  over  the 
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Mr,  Brunei'*  arrr  tbe  Thames  at  Char- 
anil  Mr.  Page's  oYcr  the  Tliwnea  at  Clielsca.  The 
futla-Ppslh  ant)  Cbaring-Cross  Uridges  arc  both  of  gwnicr  span 
than  the  Memi ;  the  formtr,  which  includi;s  a  oairia}:e-way  ns 
well  as  a  fiM^t-roail  for  passengers,  bcinj;  70<)  feet,  the  latter, 
which  is  a  foot-ruarf  only,  being  67ti  led.  In  Mr.  Brunei's  bridge, 
the  rigidity  hux  been  increaied  by  cxjonectinj^  lugether  the  cliaini 
oa  each  side  of  the  bridge  so  as  to  crmstitule  ess«<iitiBllv  hut 
4MM  chain,  every  susprn<liiig-n.id  bearing  with  an  ekjuhI  strain  on 
both.  Mr.  Pagf's  bridge  is  chiefly  rcniarkaldc  for  the  elc;:anrc 
of  its  desii^n,  in  vhich  we  detect  the  skill  of  the  arcliitfct  ns 
Veil  as  of  the  engineer.  By  means  of  two  wrought-iron  longi- 
tudinal Uttiec-ginicrs  extending  the  entire  length  of  the  bridge, 
fiznily  secured  to  the  luspension-cliains  by  vcrticnl  rods,  frreat 
agBitity  i»  secured.  Cast  irun,  in  graceful  forms,  lias  also  been 
cttenriTely  employed  in  the  ridumuar  siispi-nsinti  towers,  tbe 
piers,  and  the  foundations,  which  are  atronf[lv  rased  in  iron. 

The  noble  bridge  over  the  Danube  at  Duda-Pesth  was  a  work  of 
much  ^roatcr  diftit^ulty.  The  previous  communication  hafi  been 
effected  by  mcAos  of  a  bridge  of  basts,  ofien  destroyed  or  seriously 
damaged  at  the  breaking  up  of  tlic  ire  in  spring,  when  the 
pMsagc  of  the  stream  was  completely  interrupted.  The  Imh]  of 
the  rifer — about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide — was  sand  and  mud  to 
a  coosidembie  Ucplli,  presenting  bad  foundations ;  ami  it  was 
teared  that  llie  expense  of  constructing  the  requisite  number  of 
picra  for  a  stone  or  cast-iron  bridge  would  have  rendered  either 
impmcticabtc.  Under  these  circumstanrrs,  a  suspension  trridge 
was  determine*!  on  and  rommcnccd  amidst  general  misgirings. 
Tbe  Hungarians  believed  that  the  bri<lue  could  never  stand  the 
ptvsiiure  of  the  winter  flwxls,  and  they  apprehended  tlvat  the  piers 
would  be  swept  away  by  the  torrents  of  ice  which  rash  down  the 
I>anubo  in  spring.  Great  opposition  was  encountered  from  the 
pobles,  whom,  for  the  first  time,  it  was  proposed  to  tax  for 
Ibe  purpose.  Such  a  thing  had  never  before  \>etii  heard  of  as 
Uk^^^'"*  nobles  paying  tolls.  Count  Szechenyi,  the  patriotic 
pmjector  of  the  work,  inrcighed  against  them  in  the  Diet, 
wmte  against  tlieui  in  the  journals,  and  in  tb«  end  conquered 
them.  A  Bill  passed  both  Chambers  in  1S39,  by  which  the 
legal  Lixation  of  the  nobles,  in  tbe  form  of  a  bridge-toll,  was 
ackmiwledged.  The  J  udex-Cunae  shed  tears  on  the  occasion, 
and  declared  that  '  he  would  never  p;iss  that  ill-fated  bridge,  from 
the  erecliuii  of  which  be  should  dale  the  ilownfall  of  Hnngartan 
nolnlity.'  Tbe  works  were  commenced  in  the  following  year, 
tad  considerable  difficulty  was  experienced,  as  had  been  antici- 
pated, in  securing  proper  foundations.     Some  of  the  singing  wu 
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Tbc  work  proceeded  steadily,  and  the  auiicTstnicture  was  pretty 
well  advanced  io  1^49.  Tbe  chains  Imu  just  been  raised,  tbe 
roatlway  brnnu  fixr<1  in  their  plarf>s,  and  the  upper  parts  of  the 
suspension-towers  finished,  when  the  llungnrian  revolution  broke 
out.  Townnls  tltc;  end  of  Dernmiicr,  on  tlie  advinuT  of  the 
Austrian  army,  the  Provisional  Ciovemmrnt  sitting  nt  Buda  smt 
messBges  to  the  directors  of  the  bridge,  rcquirinjt  them,  under 
heavy  penalties,  immediately  to  prepare  the  approaches  fur  the  pas- 
sage of  the  rebels  and  their  artillery.  It  Tvas  in  vain  represented 
that  the  bridge  was  unfinished,  and  tliat  dangerous  consequences 
might  ensue.  Temporary  plankinj^  was  laid  ujion  the  lonRiludinol 
larch  timbers,  to  save  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  whole 
Hungarian  army  retreated  over  the  bridge — infantry,  cavalry, 
artillery,  and  bajfipiffe-wagffons.  A  few  days  after,  the  Imperial 
troops,  to  the  number  of  70,000,  with  270  cannon,  crosse<l  after 
them,  and  took  possession  of  Buda-Pesth.  The  bridge  works  pro> 
cceded  in  the  very  midst  of  the  war,  though  the  supply  of  iron- 
work was  stoppc^l  in  r(>nse<][iicncc  of  the  foundries  being  taken 
possession  of  to  cast  cannon  for  the  contending  armies.  Strong 
batteries  were  thrown  up  on  the  Uuda  side  to  defend  the  entrance  ' 
to  the  btidgc  and  to  sweep  its  platform.  The  itorkshops  were 
cleared  away,  and  the  materials  removed  to  a  distnncr.  The  Im-  I 
perial  troups,  Wing  rejiulsed  by  tbeMtiiii;nrtHns  fmm  Peslh,  again 
crossed  Oil-  bridge,  al'lci-  which  Hculzi,  the  Austrian  Goncnl, 
bad  the  platform  timi)ei-s  stri]ipcd  off,  leaving  the  cast-iron  beams 
and  trussing  quite  iMirc,  Arrangements  were  made  for  blowing 
asunder  tbc  chains,  in  event  of  the  Hungarians  allempting  to 
force  a  passage,  and  30  cwt.  of  gunpowder  was  deposited  for  the 
purpose,  t  iring  went  on  iM-twi-en  the  rival  forces  on  the  opposite 
banks  ;  about  a  hundred  Austrian  cannon  were  directed  against 
IVstb,  and  when  (Jeorgey  arrived  in  that  eiiy  on  the  4tli  of  May,  [ 
he  comnieiicetl  hoinlmrdiug  Buda,  which  stands  exactly  over  ^j 
against  it.  Tbe  cannonade  continued  day  and  night  for  eigbt^H 
days,  and  Pesth  was  set  on  fire  in  tlurty-lwo  different  places.  Mr.  ^^ 
Adam  Clarke,  tbe  resident  engineer,  had  his  house  smashed  with 
241b.  shut.  Some  damage  wag  done  to  the  bridge  marhinery  and^H 
to  tbe  columns  of  the  toll-house  f>n  tlic  Pesth  si<lc-,  hut  far  less^^ 
tliunmight  have  been  expucteiL  Uuda  having  been  succcssfoUy 
stormed  by  the  Hungarians,  one  of  the  last  acts  nf  tbe  Austrian 
Genent  Hrnlxi  was  to  set  fire  to  the  powder  on  tbe  bridge  with 
^m  his  own  hands,  blowing  himself  and  about  ^0  feet  of  the  skeleton 
^1  of  the  platform  to  atoms.  After  this  all  resistance  cejised.  Georgey 
^M    bad  tlK  bridge  tem|>orftrily  re]>aired  for  the  passage  of  his  ttuojM. 
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It  wu  found  that  some  injury  Iinil  been  done  to  the  chuiu  by 
tbe  heavy  shot,  steps  were  immpUintcly  taken  to  replace  them, 
and  tbe  works  went  on  as  vigonnisly  as  before.  Again  thts  tide 
of  war  tamn),  ami  the  Hun^rlans  being  beaten  at  Haab, 
Ilembinsky  made  arrangements  to  blow  up  the  bridge  as  iho 
Auslrians  had  dnnr  before,  in  order  to  protect  the  retreat  of  bis 
troops.  Mr.  Clarke  implored  the  Oeneral  not  to  commit  such 
an  act  of  Vandalism,  and  offered  a^in  to  take  up  the  plaukiiig, 
and  render  the  rond  tmpnssnhle.  Oemhinski  consented^  the 
bridge  was  stripped  of  its  timWrs,  nnd  when  close  upon  complc- 
tioo,  was  once  more  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  When  tbe  war  was 
ended,  the  bridge  was  finished,  nnd  the  people  of  Buda-Pestb  now 
proudly  pronounce  it  to  be  ibc  '  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.' 

A  carious  modihcation  of  tbe  suspension  bridge  is  presented 
in  (hat  erected  over  the  valley  of  the  Sarine  in  Switzerland, 
ciMinecling  the  liil!  on  which  slamls  the  city  of  Fribuiirg  with 
the  opposite  mountain.  IJeforc  this  bridge  was  butlt,  the  road 
leading  through  Kribourg  to  Ucme  nnd  the  German  frontier  of 
JSwitserlaud  descended  into  the  valley  and  gained  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  opposite  by  an  exce<xlingly  crooked  and  precipitous 
route.  The  pns»age  was  at  all  times  dangerous,  and  in  winter 
ttsoally  impassable.  Thtit  stale  uf  things  coiitiuuetl  until  1830, 
wbcn  M.  Chalcy,  a  French  engineer,  undertook  to  build  a  briilgc 
across  the  valley.  It  is  remorkablc  that  this,  the  largest  single- 
span  hridgR  in  the  world,  exceeding  that  of  Telford  by  inorv  ihun 
litrec  hundred  feet,  should  be  entirely  constructed  of  so  delicate  a 
material  as  fine  icire  little  more  than  a  tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter] 
Tbe  bridpf',  which  includes  a  carriagc-wny  with  a  footpath  on 
each  side,  is  of  the  vast  span  of  870  feet  between  the  suspension 
towers,  and  is  supported  by  four  main  suspension  cables,  each 
compose<l  of  ]05()  threads  of  wire,  bound  firmly  by  a  ligature  of 
llie  tame  material  at  every  two  feet,  and  thus  preserving  its  cylin- 
drical form. 

An  .American  engineer,  Mr.  Roebling,  has  even  bad  the 
diring  to  empliiy  a  wire  suspension  bridge,  for  the  purposes  of 
raUway  traffic  across  a  rapid  river.  American  engineers  fr^ 
;Ucntly  exercise  their  highest  skill  in  'doing  things  cheap.* 
fence  there  i«  ]ierbaps  more  had,  rickety  workmanship  in 
America  than  in  any  other  civilised  country.  One  of  the 
tnost  vaunted  merits  of  this  mil  war  suspension  bridge  is  that 
it  bos  cost  only  HO.I.«kV.  ;  whereas  a  rigid  wrouglit-iron  bridge, 
if  eooslrucied  by  an  English  engineer,  miglit  have  ctjsl  more 
than  double  the  money.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Rocbling's  bridge 
is  an  ingenious  work,  and  dt>es  bim  much  credit.  It  forms 
the   link  which   hinds   (he  railways  of  VVcstorn  Canada    with 
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tboec  uf  tbe  United  StalcM,  and  spaas  tbe  wide  and  deep 
gocg«  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  Niag;ara  Klver,  nbout 
tnro  miles  bfluw  tb«  Falls.  Tlj<>  span  of  tlie  bridge  as  OTliciualljr 
cunsiructc-d  was  not  less  than  820  feet,  and  tUe  raatlwn}r  is  jfM) 
Xeet  aixn'L'  the  level  uf  the  ktrcnin.  It  makes  the  head  dizxy  lo 
liKrk  duwQ  l'tt)ui  Cbal  ioiiuciisc  buighc  upon  the  waters  rushing 
below  at  the  rate  of  about  ibirlj'  miles  an  hour.  Sern  from 
beneath,  standing  h>  the  river's  side,  the  bridge  looks  like  a 
strip  uf  |)a]>er  suspcuiled  b)'  a  cobweb.  When  the  wind  is 
strong,  the  gossamer- Look iu^  structure  swings  to  and  fro  as  if 
xead^  to  Btaii  from  itn  fastt'iiui^^s,  and  it  even  sliake«  under  the 
firm  ticad  of  tbu  passing  pedestriou.  V  et,  though  suspL-nded 
by  means  of  wire — the  first  cord  of  which  was  t-anied  acroM 
the  river  at  the  tail  of  a  kite — it  is  of  considerable  strength, 
bearing  locomotives  and  trains  along  tlic  railroad  above,  awl 
ordinary  road  traAic  upon  the  platform  immediately'  nnder- 
neath  ic  Tlic  Hours  of  both  roods  arc  constructed  uf  timber 
beama,  with  »rou;;ht-tron  dia^nnnl  nxls  passinir  bi-tween  tbeiu ; 
and  both  platforms  have  three  distinct  sets  of  susjiension  wire 
cables,  which  rest  upon  separate  saddles  on  the  top  of  the  su*?, 
pensiun  towers.  Th«  four  cables — two  snspciuUng  the  upj 
or  railroad,  and  two  suspending  the  lower  road,  or  highway* 
each  of  ten  inches  diameter,  composed  of  3G40  wires  of  No. 
gauge,  tiutking  the  snlitl  seciion  uf  eiicli  wire  mlbcr  iiioie  than 
60  sfjuare  inches.  I'rum  Ibc  suspeusiuu  cables  descend  tilf-i 
suapeDders,  also  of  wire,  each  stated  to  be  ca|iablc  of  supporting 
a  weiglit  uf  30  tons.  Tbe  anchor  cbains  are  firmly  iiubedtled  in 
masonr)-,  built  deep  into  tbe  solid  ruck  i>n  either  side.  Whilst 
it  must  be  admitted  that  tbe  Ningara  Bridge  has  been  to  some 
extent  soccessful,  must  engineers  entertain  great  doubts  as  to  tb« 
applicability  of  tbe  sus|M-usiun  prineiple  to  railway  purpose!. 
Shortly  atler  this  bridge  ivas  opened,  it  was  ascertained  thai  the 
deflection  caused  by  the  passing  trains  was  so  coostderable— 
varying  according  to  the  lood  from  five  to  nine  inches — that  it 
was  fouml  necessary  to  reduce  the  span  about  a  hundred  feel  by 
buildiug  up  underneath  the  platform  at  each  end,  and  by  addt- 
tionai  }.trutting';  and  after  all,  die  speed  uf  the  [wssing  trains 
had  In  Im  reduced  from  fire  to  three  miles  an  hour,  while  tbe 
load  Has  reduced  lo  its  mioimum.  Tbe  adoption  of  tlie  suspei^ 
sion  principle  is  no  doubt  a  great  temptation  to  tluwe  enginsen 
who  study  the  saving  of  expenditure  at  the  outset ;  but  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  casX  uf  maiutairiiti^  the  cheaper  structure  wUl 
be  found  to  amount  to  considerably  more  than  tlic  interest  on 
the  extra  capital  iliat  would  have  been  reqoiretl  to  erect  a  rigid 
lion  bridge  capable  uf  bcaruig  railway  trafhc  at  ordinary  specda. 
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We  ncrw  come  to  iron  railwav  bridged  proper,  in  ttie  cnostroc- 
'nun  of  which  the  English  engiiitjer  Las  achieved  his  greatest 
triumph*,  .-uid  exhibited  tugber  skill  and  in^cnuitv  in  surmoont- 
ini;  ilillii-uliics  thnn  in  &ny  other  branch  of  bis  Cyclo]>eaa  science. 
On  ihc  iDtroductiuD  o(  railways,  an  extraordinary  Klirnulos  was 
giren  to  tlic  an  of  bridge  building.  The  necessity  which  existed 
for  carr^iin^  rigid  roads,  capable  of  bearing  heavy  nilway  trains 
at  high  spccdSf  OTcr  extensiire  ^ps  free  of  support,  rendered  it 
apparent  that  the  mcthcMls  which  had  up  lo  tliai  time  been 
employed  for  brid-jinji  ipace  were  altogether  insufBcieut.  The 
railway  t!Ui,'uie(-r  could  nal,  like  the  ordinary  road  engineer, 
dirert  the  road,  &nd  iw^lcct  the  best  point  I'ur  crossing  a  river 
or  a  « alli;y.  He  must  take  such  ground  as  lay  in  the  line  of  his 
lailway,  be  it  over  bog,  or  mud,  or  shifting  sand.  Navigable 
rivers  and  crowded  tlioroughf fires  had  to  i>e  crossed  without 
iatermptioa  lo  tlie  existing  traflic,  sometimes  by  bridges  at  right 
angles  to  the  alrearo  or  nxul,  sometimes  by  arches  mote  or 
lesa  uttlique.  In  many  cases  great  ditTKiilty  arose  from  the 
limited  nature  of  the  headway ;  but,  as  tlie  level  of  ihe  original 
road  most  generally  Ik;  preserved,  and  that  of  the  railway  was  in 
a  measure  fixed  and  determined,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  bridge  iu  almost  ever}'  cast-  in  order  to 
comply  with  the  public  requirements.  Novel  conditions  were 
met  by  fresh  inventions,  and  diftiuullies  of  tlic  mo&t  unusual 
ebaixctcr  were  one  by  one  successfully  surmounted.  Instead  of 
ifae  erection  of  a  single  large  bridge,  constituting,  as  formerly, 
an  epoch  in  engineering^,  hundreds  of  extensive  bridges  of  novel 
ciiQitruction  were  simultaneously  ronstruclcd.  The  number  built 
tiaoe  the  commencement  of  tlie  railway  era.  is  not  less  than  25,000 
m  GreaU  britain  alone,  or  more  than  all  the  bridges  previously 
existing  in  the  country.  In  I^ndon  and  the  suburbs  there  arc 
■bore  11  miles  of  viaducts,  consisting  of  a  series  of  arches,  la 
ex«coting  this  vast  amount  of  bridges  work,  iron  lias  been  the 
sbwit'^^ochor  of  the  engineer.  In  its  various  forms  it  ofTcrnd  an  in- 
nla&blc  resource,  where  rapidity  of  execution,  great  strength,  and 
efacnpDeis  of  construction,  were  elemrats  of  prime  importance. 

In  many  of  the  early  casl-inxi  bridges  the  old  furm  of  the  arch 
mu  adopted  when  the  structure  depended  wholly  on  compression, 
th*  only  novel  feature  being  the  use  of  iron  instead  of  stone; 
Bnl  in  a  lar^e  proportion  of  coses,  tlie  arch,  with  the  railroad 
over  it,  was  fotmd  inapplicable,  in  consequence  of  the  limited 
besdwav  which  it  provided,  llencc  it  early  occurred  lo  Jfr. 
George  Stephenson,  when  constructing  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester Itailwav,  to  adopt  the  simple  cast-iron  beam  for  the 
cnwung  of  several  roads  and  canals  along  that  line ;  then  cast- 
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iron  arched  ginlcrs,  with  their  lover  webs  ronsidernblj  Isrgi 
tfa«n  their  upjter,  came  into  general  u»e  where  the  span  was 
tnutlcnito ;  and  wrou^ht-iron  lie-rmls  lietow  were  added  to  give 
increasetl  Rtrmgih  where  the  span  was  greater.     A  serioas  acci- 
dent, however,  wbicli  occurred  to  u.  bridge  of  this  description  over 
the  Dee,  ne«r  Chester,  tended  to  throw  discredit  on  this  bind  of 
ttmcttune.      It  was  felt  that  the  theory  of  njuilibrium  of  the  stone 
arch,  OS  employed  in  ordinary  road  bridges,  was  inapplicable  io  the 
case  of  railway  cast'iron  bridgfes,  where  tbe  rolling  hiad  bean  so 
much   larger  a  pro|K>rtion  to   the  weij^ht  of  the  whole  •Iruclute. 
From  a  seiies  of  experimcius,  afterwards  conducted  b_v  govem- 
iDcnt  engineers,   it  also  appeared    that  girders  were  more  apt 
to  be  deflected  by  a  load  run  over  (hem  at  a  high  speed,  wh 
it   was    suppnscil    that    the  weight    of   the   lornmoUre  comii 
suddenly  u|nm  the  bridge  had  the  effect  of  giving  it  a  hea 
hlow,  and  thus  increased  the  rink  of  fracture,  though  the  same 
bridge  niighl  be  ahle  to  sustain  a  standing  load  nf  more  than  six 
times  its  breaking  weight.     Although  rnilwav  engineers  accounted 
differently  for  the    fact,  they   were  agreed  in  the  necessity  of 
contriving  bridges  of  imn  of  grenter  strength  and  rigidity,  CRpabr 
of  safely  bearing  heavy  loads  at  high  speeds. 

The  next  step  was  the  contrivance  of  arched  l>canis  or  bowstring 
girders,    firmly  held  tr)gelher  by  bnrixontal    tics,  to  resist  the 
thrust,    instead    of    abutments.      Numerous    specimens    of   this 
description  of  bridge,  designed  by  various  engineers,  might  b^i 
addncei],  but  as  the  very  ^nest  sjiecimen  of  such  a  bridge  yci^H 
constructed — as  a  monument  of  modern  engineering  skill  witn^' 
the  impress  of  power  as  grandly  stamped  upon  it  as  on  any  work 
of  our  limes — -we  prefer  introrUu-ing  a  brief  description  of  the  H  Igh 
Level  Bridge  at  jN'ewcastle,  which  is  due  to  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Hubert  Stejilienson. 

The  problem  was,  to  throw  a  railway  bridge  across 
deep  ravine  which  lies  between  the  towns  of  Newcastle 
Gateshead,  at  the  bottom  of  which  flows  the  Tyne — a  navi- 
gable river  crowded  with  '  keels,'  which  bear  down  from 
colliery  staiths  their  loads  of  black  diamonds  for  the  London 
market.  Along  ami  up  the  sides  of  the  valley — on  the  New- 
castle bank  especially  —  run  streets  of  old-fashionetl  hoase^^| 
clustered  together  in  the  strange  forms  peculiar  to  the  oU)^^^ 
cities.  The  ravine  is  of  great  depth — so  deep  and  so  gloomy- 
looking  towards  dusk,  that  local  tradition  records  that  wlieu  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  arrived  late  in  the  evening  at  the  brow  of 
the  hill  overlooking  the  Tyne,  on  his  way  to  CoUoden,  he  ex- 
claimed tq  his  attendants,  on  looking  down  into  the  black  gorge 
bclorc  him,  *  For  God's  sake,  don't  think  of  taking  me  down  s 
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^  tt  ftt  this  time  of  night ! '  The  load  down  the  Gateshead 
High-street  wu  almost  as  steep  as  the  side  of  a  house,  and  up 
the  Newcastle  Side,  as  the  street  there  is  called,  it  is  Ullln  better. 
During  many  centuries  the  trnftic  north  and  south  passed  along 
this  dangerous  and  ditticuLt  route,  over  the  old  bridge  which 
croMCs  the  river  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley.  For  some  thirty 
vears  the  Newcastle  corporation  discussed  various  methods  of 
improving  tlie  bridge  rond  between  the  towns ;  Captain  Brown, 
Telford,  and  other  engineers,  were  consulted,  and  the  discussion 
might  have  gone  on  for  lliirly  years  more,  but  for  ihe  advent  of 
railways,  when  the  skill  and  enterprise  to  which  they  g.ive  birth 
speedily  solved  the  difficulty  and  bridged  the  rii\ine.  The 
locality  adroitly  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  and  insisted 
on  the  provision  of  a  rood  for  ordinary  vehicles  and  foot  pas- 
sengers in  addition  to  the  railroad.  In  tliis  circumstance  origi- 
nated one  of  the  striking  peculiarities  of  the  High  Level  Bridge, 
which  serves  twu  purposes,  being  u  railway  alxive  nnd  a  carriage 
roadway  uudemcatli.  The  work  was  not  executed,  however, 
withODt  dismal  forebodings  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  Gateshead 
people;  one  of  whom,  on  hearing  the  pile-driving  machine  at 
wofK  with  the  foundations,  was  wunt  to  ejaculate,  '  There  goes 
soother  nail  in  the  coffin  of  Gateshead  I  * 

Xhe  breadth  of  the  river  at  the  point  of  crossing  is  515  feet, 
hot  the  length  of  the  bridge  and  %'iadnct  between  the  Gateshead 
Itation  and  the  terminus  on  the  Newcastle  side  is  about  4000 
feet.  It  springs  from  Pipowcll  Gate  Hank,  on  the  south,  directly 
across  to  Castle  Garth,  where,  nearly  fronting  Ihe  bridge,  stands 
the  fine  old  Norman  keep  of  the  AVft^  Castle,  now  nearly  eight 
hundrcnl  yeiurs  old,  and  a  little  beyond  it  is  the  spire  of  St. 
N'icliolas  Church,  with  its  light  and  graceful  Gothic  crown; 
these  noble  relics  of  the  older  civil isation  thus  confronting 
this  beautiful  offspring  of  the  new.  The  bridge  jiassea  ram- 
pletely  over  the  roofs  of  the  houses  which  fill  both  sides  of  the 
valleT,  and  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  upper  parapet,  which 
is  about  130  feet  above  the  bed  of  tlie  river,  offers  a  prospect  to 
liie  passing  trnvcller  the  like  of  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
witnessed.  Far  below  arc  seen  the  queer  chares  and  closes, 
the  wynds  and  lanes  of  old  Newcastle ;  the  water  is  crowded 
with  pudgy,  black,  coal  keels,  each  with  their  single  sail,  said 
to  be  of  the  same  primitive  model  as  the  vessels  of  the  early 
Danish  invaders  who  so  often  ravaged  Tyneside ;  and,  when 
there  is  a  lull  of  the  great  smoke  volcanos  which  usually  obscure 
tbe  sky,  the  funnels  of  steamers  and  the  masts  of  the  shipping 
nmy  be  seen  extending  far  down  the  river.  The  old  bridge 
lies  su  fai  beneath  that  the  passengers  crossing  tt  seem  like  so 
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many  br«  passing'  to  and  fro.     The  High  Level  Bridpn  itsrlf 
an  viniDratly  pictarescjue   object    seen    looming    amidst  murk^ 
cloufls  uf  smoke,  and  Ito^r  Fcnton  has  made  it  tbe  subject  of 
one  of  his  happiest  photon^raphs, 

The  first  difficulty  eiiixiuntfrej  in  building  tbe  bridge  was 
in  securing  a  solid  foundation  for  the  piers.  The  dimen^i 
lions  of  tbe  plies  to  be  driven  were  so  huge,  that  tbe  enginM^H 
found  it  necessary  to  employ  some  extraordinary  means  for  tb^^ 
purpose.  He  called  Niismyth's  Titanic  steam-hammer  to  his 
aid — the  first  occasion,  wc  Ixrlieve,  on  which  tliJs  prodigious 
power  was  employed  in  bridge  jiile-driving.  A  temporary 
staging  was  erected  for  the  steam-engine  and  hammer  apparatus, 
which  rested  on  two  keels,  and,  notwithstaodtag  the  newness 
and  stiffness  of  the  machinen,*,  the  first  pile  was  drivNi  on  the 
6lh  of  October,  1846,  to  a  depth  of  32  feet  in  four  minutes. 
Two  hammers  of  30  cwt.  each  ncrc  kept  in  regular  use,  making 
from  fiO  to  70  strokes  |>er  minute;  and  the  results  were  asluund- 
ing  to  those  who  had  been  accustomed  to  the  oM  style  of  pile- 
driTing  by  means  of  the  ordinary  pile-frame,  con&istiag  of  slide, 
ram,  and  mnnkry,  I)y  the  old  system,  the  pile  was  driven  by  a 
comparatively  small  mass  of  iron  descending  with  great  vclocitj 
from  a  considerable  height — rtbe  velocity  being  In  excess  anil 
the  mans  deficient,  ami  ndculated,  like  the  momeolum  of  a 
cannon-ljall,  rather  for  destructive  than  impulsive  action.  !a 
tbe  case  uf  the  steam  pile-driver,  oa  tbe  contrary,  the  wbole 
weight  of  a  heavy  mass  is  delirrred  rapidly  npon  a  driving-block 
of  several  tons  weiglit  placed  directly  over  the  head  of  tbe  pile, 
the  weight  never  ceasiog,  and  the  blows  being  repeated  at  (he 
rate  of  a  blow  a  se<-ond,  until  the  pile  Is  driven  home.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  rapid  strokes  of  the  stcam-hauimer  evolved 
so  much  beat,  that  nn  many  occasions  the  pile-bead  burst  int 
flames  dnring  the  process  of  driving.  The  elastic  force  of  tt( 
is  the  power  that  lifts  the  ram,  the  escape  permiltiog  its  eniii 
force  to  fall  npon  the  bea<I  of  the  driving  block  ;  whilst  tbe  st 
above  the  pislon  on  the  upj>er  part  of  the  cylinder,  acting  M; 
buffer  or  recoil-spring,  materially  enhances  the  elfect  of  tbe  down-' 
ward  blow.  As  soon  as  one  pile  was  driven,  the  travdlcr^i 
hovering  t>verhead,  presented  another,  and  down  it  went  into  th^^| 
solid  bed  of  the  river,  with  as  much  case  as  a  Indy  sticks  pio^^^ 
inco  a  mshioiL  By  the  aid  of  this  formidable  machine,  what 
was  formnily  amongst  tbe  most  costly  and  tedious  of  englaecrlng 
operations,  was  rendered  simple,  easy,  and  economical. 

When  the  piles  bad  been  driven  and  the  cofTcr-thims  formed 
and  puddled,  the  water  within  the  cnclrrsed  space  was  pumpol 
off  by  tbe  aid  of  powerful  engines  to  enable  tnc  foundations  to 
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bedogont  and  built  up.  Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced 
IB  getting  in  the  fotmdations  of  the  middle  pier,  for  the  sur- 
tonnding  preunre  forced  in  the  water  through  the  quicksand 
bdow  «>  fast  at  it  was  Temoved.  This  fruiUess  labour  went 
no  for  montbt,  and  vaanj  expedients  were  tried.  Chalk  was 
Ihiown  in  in  large  quantidet,  outside  the  piling,  but  without 
efect.  Cement  concrete  was  at  last  put  withm  the  cofTer- 
dam,  natil  it  aet,  and  the  bottom  was  then  foiaid  to  be  secure. 
A  bed  of  ccmcrete  was  laid  up  to  the  level  of  the  heads  of  the 
piles,  and  the  foundation  course  of  stcsie  blocks  was  commenced 
ibont  two  feet  below  low  water,  and  the  building  proceeded 
without  furrier  difficnlty.  It  may  serve  to  give  some  slight  idea 
«f  the  Bagnitnde  of  the  work,  when  we  state  that  400,00<)  cubic 
ieet  of  asblsr,  rubble,  and  concrete  were  wwked  up  in  the  piers, 
ad  450,000  cnbic  feet  in  the  land-arches  and  approaches. 

The  most  norel  feature  of  the  structure  is  the  use  of  cast  and 
wTaagbt  iron  in  forming  the  double  bridge,  which  EMlmirably 
comlwDcs  the  two  principles  of  the  arch  and  suspension,  the  rail- 
way being  canied  over  the  back  of  the  ribbed  luxhes  in  the 
■anal  manner,  while  the  carriage-road  and  footpaths,  forming  a 
long  gallery  or  aisle,  are  aaspended  from  these  arches  by  wronght- 
iraa  Tertical  rods,  witb  horiz(Hital  tie-bars  to  resist  the  thrust. 
Hie  Mupension-bohs  are  enclosed  within  spandril  pillars  of  cast 
iron,  wHuch  add  great  stifiness  to  the  superstructure.  This 
tjsfaJM  of  longitudinal  and  vertical  bracing  has  been  much 
admiied ;  for  it  not  only  accomplishes  the  primary  object  of 
wcoting  stability  in  the  fabric,  but  at  the  same  time,  by  its 
gnoefbl  arrangement,  heightens  the  beauty  of  the  structure.  The 
Kcbes  (xmsist  of  four  main  ribs,  disposed  in  pairs,  with  a  clear 
distance  between  the  two  inner  arches  of  20  feet  4  incbes, 
linnning  tiie  carriage-road,  while  between  each  of  the  inner  and 
outer  riba  there  is  a  space  of  6  feet  2  inches,  constituting  the 
Ibotpaths.  Each  arch  is  cast  in  five  separate  lengths  or  seg- 
ments, atrongly  bolted  together.  The  ribs  spring  from  horizontal 
l^ates  of  cast  iron,  bedded  and  secured  on  the  stone  piers.  All  the 
ibntting  joints  are  carefully  executed  by  machinery,  and  the  fitting 
is  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  In  order  to  provide  for  the  expansion 
ind  conbactitHi  of  the  iron  arching  and  to  preserve  the  equili- 
Iniim  of  the  piers  without  disturbuice  or  racking  of  the  parts  of 
Ae  bridge,  it  was  provided  that  the  ribs  of  every  two  adjoining 
ixcfaes  resting  on  the  same  pier  should  be  secured  to  the  springs 
ing-jdates  by  keys  and  joggles ;  whilst  on  the  next  piers,  upon 
cilber  side,  the  ribs  remained  free  EUid  were  at  liberty  to  expand  or 
contract — a  space  being  left  for  the  purpose.  Hence  each  arch 
is  complete  and  independent  within  itself,  the  piers  having  simply 
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to  suatajn  their  vertical  pressure.  The  arches  are  six  in  number, 
of  125  feet  span  each  ;  the  two  approaches  to  ihc  briilgc  beio^ 
formed  of  cast-iron  pillars  nml  bearers  in  keeping  with  the  archet. 
The  result  is  a  bridj^e  that  for  massive  soLidity  and  perfect  finish 
may  \v:  pronounced  unrivalled,  and  over  which  the  stream  of 
road  and  railway  traffic  may  be  safely  carried  north  and  south 
for  a  tliousond  years  to  come.  This  great  work  was  opeaed 
on  the  15th  of  August,  1849,  and  a  few  days  nfter  the  royal 
train  passed  over,  baiting  for  a  feir  minutes  on  the  bridge  to 
enable  her  Majesty  to  survey  the  wonderful  scene  below,  la 
the  course  of  the  following  year  the  Queen  opened  the  majestic 
stone  viaduct  aud  bridge  across  the  Tweed,  upwards  of  2000 
feet  in  length,  by  which  the  last  link  was  completed  of  the  con- 
tinuous  line  of  railway  Ix'tween  London  and  Edinburgh.  Over 
the  entrance  to  the  licrwick  station,  occupying  the  siie  of  tbo 
ooce  redoubtable  Castle  of  Berwick,  lo  often  the  deadly  battle- 
ground of  the  ancient  Scots  and  English,  was  erected  .an  arcb, 
under  which  the  royal  train  passed,  bearing  in  large  letters  uf 
gold  the  appropriate  motto,  *  The  last  act  of  the  Union.' 

The  next  great  step  in  advance  was  the  applicatiou  uf  iron 
umler  its  most  perfect  foim — of  wruught-iron  plates,  in  bowstring, 
tubular,  and  box-girders,  capable  of  bearing  the  heaviest  railway 
trains  at  Ihc  highest  S]>eeds.  The  first,  and,  up  to  this  time^  the 
most  complete,  spcrimen  of  the  simple  tubular  bridge  is  the 
Eritannia  Bridge,  constructed  by  JVIr.  Robert  Stephenson  acroM 
ihn  Mcniii  Straits,  wlitch  we  have  already  so  fully  described,* 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter  upon  any  further  description 
of  that  masterly  work— the  result  of  laborious  calculation,  founded 
on  painstaking  experiment,  combined  with  eminent  constructive 
genius  and  higb  moral  and  intellectual  courage.  Although  the 
Britannia  Bridge  represented  the  most  scieatiBc  distribution  of 
material  wliich  could  hi.'  devised  at  the  date  of  its  construction, 
it  has  since  been  improved  upon  by  the  same  engineer  in  the 
Victoria  Bridge,  now  In  course  of  construction  across  the  river  "" 
Lawrence  near  Montreal. 

The  Victoria  Bridge  is,  without  exception,  the  greatest  wi 
of  the  kind  iu  the  world,  l-'or  gigantic  proportions  and  vast 
length  and  strength  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  it  in  ancdi^H 
or  modem  limes.  The  entitv  bridge,  with  its  approaches,  '^^H 
only  about  sixty  yards  short  of  two  miles.  it  Is  five  Itniei 
lunger  than  the  Britannia  across  the  Menai  Straits,  seven  and 
a  half  times  longer  than  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  mure  than  ten 
times  lunger  than  the  new  Chelsea  Bridge  across  the  Thames ! 
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ic  Victoijs  bas  not  leu  than  twentv-four  sjians  of  242  feel 
I,  and  one  great  central  span — itself  an  iinnirnsc  bridge — of 
fett.  I'be  road  is  carried  within  iron  tubes  GO  feet  above 
level  of  Cbc  St.  Lawrenee,  wliiub  runs  lient^tli  at  a  s|»red  of 
tbt>ul  ten  iiiilfs  an  bour,  and  in  winter  hrinjrs  down  the  ice  of 
tooiu  two  tliousanil  miles  of  lakes  and  upper  rivers,  with  their 
namcrous  trilnilaries.  The  wcijE^bt  of  iron  in  the  tubes  will  be 
DpwarUs  of  t<^n  thousand  tons,  supported  on  massive  slon*^  piers 
which  contain  some  six,  some  eight  thousand  luns  e^cli  of  solid 
mMtionty. 

So  ^j^ntic  a  vrorh,  involvinjr  so  heavr  an  expenditure,  has 
i»t  be«n  projected  without  sufficient  cause.  The  Grand  Trunk 
Rsilwa^r  of  Cauada — one  uf  the  greatest  national  cnterjirises  ever 
rotered  on — is  upwards  of  1100  miles  in  length,  opening  up  a 
nut  extent  of  fertile  lerrilurv  for  tbc  purposes  of  future  imnii- 
;cntion,  anil,  bv  conucettn;;  the  settled  provinces  of  Western 
Canada  with  the  scab<(ard  Slates  of  the  American  Union,  calcu- 
lated to  afford  full  scope  for  the  development  uf  the  industrial 
rfs-mrccs  of  that  magnificent  colony.  Without  the  Victoria 
Hridge  the  sj'stcm  of  coDimunicalton  would  have  been  manifestly 
iQComplcte.  I'he  extensive  series  of  Canadian  railways  on  the 
iinrfh  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  terminating  o])posite  Montreal, 
Kiiulil,  for  all  purposes  of  through  traffic,  be  virtually  sealed  up 
liiiriiig  tlie  six  months  of  the  year  that  the  Si.  Lawrence  is  closed 
i^iuit  navigation  by  the  ice ;  and  the  Grand  Trunk  system 
must  Deces«arily  have  remained  to  a  great  extent  nugatory,  in 
ft>n5«^(^u^nce  of  tho  province  licing  cut  off  from  the  coast,  to 
«)<ii  h  the  rtunmcrce  of  (Jaunda  naturally  lends. 

Tlic  pnrtjcular  kind  of  structure  to  I»e  adopted  formed  the 
Mihject  uf  cunsiih^rable  prelituinary  discussion.  Even  after  the 
iWign  of  a  tubular  bridge  had  been  adopted,  and  the  piers  were 
couuueuccd,  tbc  plan  was  made  the  subject  of  severe  criticism, 
mtbe  ground  of  its  alleged  exceMive  »ist.  It  therefore  becauic 
noflnary  for  Mr.  Stephenson  to  vindicate  the  propriety  of  his 
fcdgn  in  a  report  to  the  directors  of  tbc  railway,  in  which  he 
■atufaclonly  proved  that  ns  rpspects  strenpih,  cfTiciencv,  and 
fcoaotuy,  with  a  view  to  permanency,  the  plan  of  the  \  ictoria 
Briilgr'  is  unimpeachable.  Various  modes  were  pro|>o«eU  fur 
tpanning  the  Si.  Lawrence.  The  au5]>enslon  bridge,  sucii  as 
Uiat  ovfr  the  Niagara,  Mas  found  innjipUcable  for  several  reasons, 
bat  chieily  because  of  its  defective  rigidity,  which  greatly  limit* 
the  speed  and  weight  of  tniins.  and  consequently  the  amount  of 
tiaOic  which  can  be  passed  over  sucli  a  bridge,  Tlinn,  taking 
the  lei^b  of  the  Victoria  Bridge  into  accuuni,  it  was  found  tiiat 
oot  more  than  20  train*  could  pass  within  the  34  hours,  a  number 
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insufficient  for  tht  acrommodntion  nf  tlie  nnticlpatml  traiSr. 
To  introduce  ntcti  sn  nniouot  of  mRtcrial  into  thti  suspcosicm 
bridge  aft  voald  suppiv  intTcased  ri^iditv.  would  only  be  approsi- 
mnting:  lo  titc  orijinal  tx-nm,  nnd  npntmlizitifj  am  nilvanlBges  in 
point  of  t'licapiiirss  whicU  migtit  be  <ierivnble  frooi  tliis  form  oZ 
structtirp,  without  securing  the  essential  stiffDesi  and  strri 
iron  arclies  wwc  aUo  considered  innpplirable,  bemuse  o( 
hirgo  h(mdw.\y  required  for  tlie  jJiiBsajfe  of  the  ice  in  winter, 
the  ncccssit^r  wbicli  exieipd  for  keepiti;^  the  sprinj^nir  of  t^ 
!irt!ic-«  clcnr  of  the  wati^r  line.  Thi«  would  havp  iiivolvoi 
raising  of  the  entire  rood,  and  a  largely  incrraied  vaL)>cu()il 
im  the  upper  works.  The  question  was  therefoi-n  rrduced  la 
tho  consideration  of  tbe  kind  of  horiiontal  hcaat  or  ginler  1^., 
employed. 

Horizontal  (girders  are  of  three  kinih.     llie  T^hritar  it 
«tructf<l  of  rivctmJ  roct-intfular  builrr  plates.      VVlit're  (be  »ftna  is 
lar^e,  tlie  road  passes  wiibin  itie  tnbc ;  where  the  span  is  cum- 
parativoly  smnll,  the  roailwny  is  supported  by    iwo   or    mure 
r<>ctanj:ular  lieams.     Next  there  is  the  io/iirff  nininr,  boTivwod 
fr)m  the  loose  rou<^i  timber  bridps  of  the  American  cn'tiaens, 
consisting  of  a  top  and  bottom   flane^  connecleil  bv  a  number 
of  flat  iron  b:trs,  riveted  across  eacb  other  at  ;i  certain  aoglts 
roadway  rostintj  on  the  lop,  or   bcin^  suspendnl  at   tlie   boCIt 
between    the    iatlire  on    either   Bide.      One  of   the   best  knot 
spprimens  of  this  bridge  is  llie  fine  work  erected    by  Sir  Jo 
Macncil  on  the  line  of  the  Dublin  .ind  Droghmln  RftilwaT,  o^ 
the  river  Boyne  near  tbe  town  of  Drophptla ;  its  centro 
being  of  2Ci4  fnet.     Hridf^es  rm  the  same  constrnr.ttou  arn  now 
pxtenstvelv  manufaetiirrd  in  this  country  for  nossina  river*  tn 
ln<li:i,  and  are  spprinllv  designed  with  a  view  to  their  cisv  tranapoit     i 
and  erection.    Ttie  'iVeiiis  or  Warren  girder  is  a  modi (ii-.t lion  ^^| 
the  same  plan,  eonsisttnfr  of  a  top  and  bottom  flan^re,  with  acfii^^ 
necting^  web  of  dia^nnl  flat  bars,  forming  a  complete  system  of 
trinni^lation — bnice  tbe  name  of  'Tri.Tng^lar  fjirdf^.*  by  wbi< 
it  is  generally  known.     The  merit  of  tlii»  form  consists  in  its  col 
paratire  rigidity,  strength,  lightness,  and  economy  uf  malcrii 
These  bridges  are  al^o  extensively  employed   in  BpannrnfT  ib^i 
broad  rivers  of  Indin.    Oat-  of  the  best  specimens  in  this  oodd1^^| 
IB  the  ('rumlin  viaduct.  {ifOfI  feet  high  at  one  point,  which  spai^^ 
tbe  river  and  vnllcy  of  tbe  Ebbw  niAr  thn  village  of  Cmmlin  in 
South  Wales.     The   viiulurt  ia  about  a  third  of   a  mile    lonir, 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  ridge  of  hills  which  nmsilimutrb  Uie 
centre  of  tli^  lalley — eacb  part  forming  a  separate  viailueC,  the 
one  of  seven  etjual  spons  of  150  feet,  liie  other  of  three  spans  of 
the  fame  dinmtrtnr.     This  bridge  bos  been  verTsktIfuUy  designed 
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oad  coastradeil  by  Mr.  T.  W.  KemiBnl,  and,  by  n>iuon  of  tls. 
pent  dimensions  an<l  norcl  arraDgemcnts.  is  cniillcd  to  be  re- 
garded ns  uoe  of  the  most  remarkublc  cuginueriag  works  uf 
the  ilnT. 

'  In  caliniialing  the  sttenctlt  of  tliviv  tlilfcrcnt'classes  of  girders,' 
Mr.  Sit-[)lit-iuiuu  (fbsLTvcs,  '  unv  niliti';  principle  appertains^  ami 
is  coininon  to  all  of  tbcm.  Frimnrily  anil  L>uentiallr,  tbe  tilti- 
matn  strtHigth  is  ooDniiiererl  to  exist  lii  tbc  top  and  buttoni, — Uie 
fanner  \mw^  exposed  to  n  compression  force  by  the  anion  of  tbe 
UhuI,  aad  tbe  Itiltr r  to  .1  force  of  tension  ;  tberi^fori^,  whatever  be 
lilt-  class  or  denominuliun  of  girtlere,  they  must  all  W  nlike  in 
amount  of  elToct^vi!  uiutt-riul  in  these  members,  if  their  spans  and 
depths  are  ibc  same,  and  tbcy  h»ve  to  sustain  the  same  amount 
of  load.  Hence,  tbc  qoestjoa  of  I'omporative  merit  aman^st  the 
difierwtt  classes  of  construction  of  beams  or  prdnrs,  is  really 
oBrraired  to  the  method  of  connoctinff  tbe  top  and  Uitiom  KvAf* 
BO  cniled.'  In  the  tubular  system  tbe  connexion  is  efl'ccted  by 
continuous  boilerplates  riveted  lot^ethcT;  and  in  the  lattice  and 
tiellts  britl);rs  by  llat  iron  bars,  more  or  less  numerous,  forming 
a  series  of  struts  and  ties.  Those  cng:tneerB  wbo  ndi'ocale  tbe 
rmployment  of  the  latter  form  of  constrartion,  set  forth  as  !l8 
priaeipAl  ndvnnlati^  the  saving  of  material  wbieli  ia  efTecte*!  by 
rmployin?  bars  instead  of  iron  plates:  whereas  iMr.  Htcpbenson 
und  hi«  killoiver*  urge,  that  in  point  of  economy  the  lioller  plate 
side  is  efjunl  to  tbc  bars,  wiiilst  in  point  of  cfTcctivc  streniftb 
nod  rigidity  it  is  decidedly  superior.  'J'o  shon-  the  coiupamlive 
vcnnnmv  of  material,  lie  contrasts  tlie  lattice  jjirdcr  bridtre  over 
tlte  river  Trent,  on  tbe  Great  Northern  Ilnilway  near  Newark, 
with  ibe  tubes  of  the  \'ictoria  Hridpc  which  nre  now  in  course  of 
cooMtniction.  In  tbe  former  ciwe,  wliere  tbe  span  is  240^  feet, 
aoU  llie  brid|;e  lii  foel  wide,  the  weijftit  includinc:  bearings  is 
a^i  tons:  in  tlie  latter,  whore  the  span  is  24^  feet,  the  ividth  of 
tbr  in  be  16  feet,  tbe  iveigbt  indudin^  bearings  is  "ilb  tons,  sliowiog 
a  balance  in  favour  of  tbe  Virturia  Tube  of  17  tons.  Tbc  com- 
poTtMin  betWL-enthc  IVewark  Dvkc  Bridete  and  tl)c  Tubular  Ifridge 
o*er  tiie  river  Aire  is  equally  favourable  to  the  Utter:  .tod  no 
uiu*  cnn  have  tnivelled  over  the  Grrat  Nortbcm  Jiue  to  \  ork 
M.iii.Hit  noting  that  u  respects  rigidity  under  tbe  passing  train, 
;i,e  Tubular  Bridce  is  dcviiieilly  superior.  It  is  ascertained  that 
the  deHrrtion  caused  by  a  passing:  biad  is  cnnsidnriibly  ^eater 
in  the  forinrr  ease :  and  Mr.  Stephenson  is  also  nl  opinion 
tt..-it  tbe  sides  of  all  tiellis  or  lattice  girtlers  are  useless,  t-xcept 
'  <(-  piir|>o!ie  of  connecting  the  top  and  bntlom,  and  ktH'pJng 
in  in  their  position.  They  depeiKl  upon  their  ronnexiun  with 
the  top  and  bottom  wel»  for  Iheir  own  support ;  and  since  Ibcy 
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.  could  not  sustain  their  shnpe,  but  would  collapse  imniedimt 
on  their  l)ein^  <li»connerted  from  their  top  and  bfitlom  members, 
it  is  evident  that  thev  add  to  the  strain  upon  Ihcnt,  and  lor 
qncntly  lo  that  exirnt  r^ure  the  ullimato  strength  of  the  bci 
"^I  fldmit,'  he  add*,  'that  there  is  no  lormula  for  valuinie  the, 
sides  for  slT/iins,  and  that  at  present  we  nnlv  nscrihe  to  them 
value  or  iist^  of  coruifcting  the  top  and  liotlitm  ;  yrrt  mp  are 
that,  tram  their  tontiuuitv  &nd  solidity,  they  are  of  value  to  resi 
horizontal  and  many  othrr  strains,  intlepcndendy  of  the  lop  ai^ 
botlom,  by   whirli   they   add   very   tnurli    to  the  stifTnMS  of  the. 
beam  ;  and  the  fact  uf  their  containing  more  tnaieriaJ  than  is 
necessarv  to  conncK-t  the  top  and  bntlom  webs,, has  by  no  means 
been  Ittirly  pstnblishcd.'      Another   important    advantimc  of  llie 
Tubular  brid|;e  over  the  TVellis  or  Lattice  slTuctUTc,  ns  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Brunei  and  Mr.  li^dwin  Clarke,  consists  in  its  frreat^^ 
safety  in   event  of  a  truin  running;  off  the  line,— -a  continffeix^H 
w)iich  haii  more  than  once  occurred  on  a  tubular  bridge  witlioii^^ 
detriment,  whercoa  in  event  of  such  an  accident  occnrrine  on  a. 
Trellis  or  Lattice  bridge,  i(  must,  Mr,  Clarke  says,  '  infallibly  be 
destroyed/      Where  the  prn|)0)«Hl  brid^  is  of  the  unusual  lentrth 
of  n  mile  and  a  quarter,  it  is  obvious  that  this  consideratiim  must 
have  had  no  small  weight  with  the  Directors,  who  e^vntuall 
decided  upim  proceedinj;  with  the  Tubular  Bridjj^e  accurding 
Mr.  Stephenson's  oriffinal  design, 

Fnim  the  fii'at  projertioii  of  the  Victoria  Rrid^,  tliediflicultU 
of  exociittn>;  such  a  work  across  a  wide  river,  down  which  nn 
at'alanchc  of  ice  rushes  to  the  sea  every  spring,  was  pronoui 
almost  insurmountable  by  those  best  acquainle<l  with  the  localil 
'Vhc  ice  of  two  thousand  miles  of  inland  lakes  and  upper  rivt 
Ix-sides  their  tributaries — many  of  which  exceed  the  'I'hamea  in 
length,  tieptli,    and    volume    of    watfr — is    then    ]M)uretl    dot 
stream,  and,  in  the  neig^hbourhood  of  Montreal  especially,  il 
often  piled  up  to  the  height  of  from  forty  to  fifty  feet,  placing  t 
surrounding  country  under  water,  and  doing  severe  damage 
the  massive  stone   buildings  along  the  noble  river  front  c^ 
rity.     To  resist  so  prodigious  a  pressure,  it  was  necessary  llid 
ihe   piers   of  liie  proposed   bridge   should  be  oi  the   most  solid 
and  massive  description.     Their   fotinditlioiix  are  placed   in  the 
solid  roirk  ;  for  none  uf  the  artificial  methods  of  ol)t,aining  foun> 
dations,  suggeKted  by  some  critical  engineers  for  chenpncss'  sake, 
M'cre  found  practicable  in  this  case.     Where  the  force  exercised 
against  the  piers  was  likely  to  be  so  great,  it  was  felt  that  timber 
ice-breakers,   timber  or  cast-iron  [lilini;,  or  even  nibble-wor 
would  have  prove«l  but  tempomry  eipedient*.     Tin?  im'o  cent 
piers  are  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  the  remaining'  iwcniv-two  pi< 
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,^ftcra  iVel.  To  arrest  and  Ureak  the  ice,  au  inclineil  plaue,. 
imposed  of  great  blacks  of  stune,  was  added  lo  the;  up-river 
Mdr  nf  each  pier — oach  black  weighing  from  seven  to  ten  torn, 
the  wtiule  fitiiilv  cI;im|Kd  tugcttivr  nitli  iron  rivets. 
Ti>  convey  ««ne  ideii  of  the  immriise  force  which  these  piers 
are  required  to  resist,  we  quoU-  ii  Inief  account  receive*!  from 
Air.  AlifJuindvr  Roui,  ihe  priu^ipal  engineer  supcrinteudiu);  the 
wocks,  of  tlie  scene  which  occurred  at  the  breakinfr  up  of  the 
If^  in  March  last,  when  the  pressure  uf  the  pack  was  unusually 
severe.  It  uiusl  he  premised  that  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  piers  were  then  finished,  toj^ethrr  with  the  formidable 
ahuttncnts  and  npproacbes  to  the  bridge.  The  ice  in  the  rivci: 
befpui  to  show  si;;tis  of  weakness  un  the  2dth  of  March,  but  it 
WJU  not  until  the  3ist  that  a  general  movement  became  observ- 
able, which  continued  for  an  hour*  when  it  suddenly  6t4p|>eil, 
and  the  water  rose  r.-ipidly.  On  the  foUowing  day,  at  nuun,  a 
G;mnd  inovruiciit  commenced  ;  the  waters  rose  ahuut  four  feet  in 
two  minutes,  up  to  a  level  with  many  of  the  Montreal  streets. 
Tlie  fiehts  of  ice  at  ihc  same  time  were  suddenly  elevated 
to  an  incredible  height ;  and  so  overwhelming  were  they  in 
appearance,  that  crowds  of  the  townspeople,  who  had  assembled 
on  the  quays  to  watch  the  pn.gress  of  the  flood,  rnn  for  their 
UvM.  This  muveincut  lasted  about  (weuly  minutes,  during 
vbich  the  jammed  ice  destroyed  several  portions  of  the  (juay- 
vall,  grinding  the  hardest  hltuks  to  atoms.  The  embanked 
approacbes  tu  the  Victoria  Brid|,'L-  had  tremendous  forces  to 
isist.  In  the  full  channel  of  the  stream,  the  ice  in  its  ]>asaage 
elw«en  the  piers  was  broken  up  by  the  force  of  the  blow  imme- 
ilely  on  its  coming  in  contact  with  the  cutwaters.  Some^ 
times  thick  sheets  of  Jcc  were  seen  to  rise  up  and  rear  on  end 
■gainst  the  piers,  hut  by  the  force  of  the  current  they  were 
speedily  made  tu  lult  over  inuy  the  strenm,  and  in  a  moment 
after  were  out  of  sight.  For  the  two  next  days  the  river  was  still 
high,  nntil  on  the  4th  of  April  the  waters  seem(*d  sudtlenly  Ut 
give  way,  and  by  the  fulhmin^  day  the  river  was  llowing  clear  and 
smooth  as  a  millpnod,  nothing  of  winter  remaining  except  the 
masses  of  bi«dagc  ice  which  were  strewn  alunj;  iht^  shores  of  the 
Stream.  On  examination  of  the  piers  of  the  bridge  it  was  found 
that  they  had  admirably  resisted  the  trememlous  pressure  ;  and 
tboagli  the  timber  ^ciibwoiW  erected  lo  facilitate  the  placing 
af  floating  jionliHtns  U>  form  the  dams,  was  found  con&idetably 
disturbed  and  in  some  places  seriously  damaged,  tbe  piers,  with 
the  excepti<m  of  one  or  two  heavy  stone  blocks  which  were  still 
untinisbed,  escaped  uninjured.  One  heavy  block  of  many  tons' 
weight  was  carried  to  a  considerable  distance,  aiul  must  have 
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been  lorn  out  of  ict  plnce  b_v  sheer  force,  na  Mveml  of  riic  brol« 
f'rnsiiicats  were  It'll   in  the  pier.     VVe  may  :«M  tliat  alreadv  t( 
oi  the  tiilH>j>  have  ht^n  plareil  in  situ  upon  ttiR  piens,  and  thi 
this  magnifircQt  work   is  ertpecled  to  be  completed  nnd  opcnt 
for  li-nfiic  liy  the  beginning  of  18G0. 

VW  have  not  Idt  nurju'lve*  spare  to  do  more  than  allnile  to 
Mr.   Brunei's    admirable  combiQation  of  the  prinfipl«  of  t\  " 
tubular  and  susppribion  bridges  in  the   fine  structures  recent 
erectetl  by  him  at  Chepstow  nnd  Snltnsh.     The  latter  brid^ 
of  even  greater  lenjrth  than   ttie  ilritanma.     Incladlojr  the  lar 
openings  il  is  not   le&8  than  i200  feet  lonjf,   havinp    nineteen 
openiD^t,  two   of  w-hicli  atv  of  the   Immense  apnn  of  4^fi    fe 
each.     These  livo  main  upenin^  are  spaune<t   i>T  lonjEntudinri 
beamc,  suspcnde<l  from  arelied  tubes  of  wronght-iron  pl.itPB 
long-linked  ten«iou  chains,  rendcreil  ripWl  by  vertical  fctnits  ani 
diugntial  bracing'.   They  are  both  works  of  great  merit,  desenedly 
admired  by  engineers.  ^h 

The  tubular  bridge  system  has  even  beeii  extendeil  to  Epypt,  tb^^ 
tami  of  old  Cheops  and  the  Pyramids.     Tfie  principal  feature  of 
the    two    extensive    bridge*  on   the    Egyptian  railway    rerently 
coraplete«l   it,    that    the   road    is  carried    upon    tbe    top  of  the 
tubes  instead  of  in  the  interior.     The  lunger  of  tbe  two  is  ore^^ 
the  DamieUA  brnneh  of  the  Nile  near  Benha.     It  contains  «igll^| 
spans  or  openings  of  80  lent  each,  and  two  centre  spans,  which  are 
formed  by  one  of  the  largest  iron  swine  bridges  ever  constinicied — 
the  total  length  of  the  swini'-beam  being  157  feet,  and  leaving' 
clear  waterway  on  eillier  side  of  the  centnd  pier  of  flO  feet.     Tt 
fcMindaliona  of  this  bridge  aSt-v  another  oxempHflcatton  of  11 
extended  use  of  iron  in  structures  of  this  sort,  for  tliey  cor 
of  wrought-iron  cylinders  filled    in  with  roncrete,  and  sunk 
means  of  a  reniorkoble  pneumatic  process  which  we  will  briefly" 
describe. 

The  securing  of  firm  foundations  for  piers  has  always  been 
a  point  of  tlte  greatest  importance  with  bridge- huihiers.    Wl 
tbe  stream  could  not  be  diverted  and   the    bed    laid    bare 
the  purpose  of  <>etting  in  the  fouiidatton-i^as  is  Ruppo^rrt  to  hnrj 
been  done  in  ihe  case  of  Old  London  Ritdgp — Ihi-  cmly  buildns 
adopted  the  expedient  of  throwing  ltM»se  rubble-stones   intfi  tl 
river    until    they    were   suflirienily    high    and    solid    to    hail 
upon.     They  were  then  surrounded  with    piles   to  prevent 
foundations    washing   away,      Labelye,    in    constructing   W< 
minster  Bridge,  einployc<l  the  method    invented    by  Frent^  ei 
gineers  of  getting  in  the  fouudalions  by  means  cf  eajssons 
watertight  floating  ehests,  prepared  on  shore  nnd  floatefl  ovi 
the  points  at  which  it  wa»  proposed  to  Ixiild,  where  ^ey  were 
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I  SD&k   tipoD  ns  fl&t  a  bottom  a»  riould   be  dredged, 
nrv  was  tben  huill  up  within  the  casing-  lo  high-tniter 
■rk,  when  ttie  8ii)e«  of  the  caimoo  were  removed,  natl  the  work 
was  protected  by  piles  driven  side  by  side  ail  round  the  pier. 
Tlip  sJiint-    Aystcm    was  afloptfd    by    Mylnp    in    getting  in  the 
uiidationKof  IBlackfriars  Bridge  ;  but  both  have  provcil  dufuctlve, 
id  tlie  {^kilnre  in  each  case  was  gmitly  fansteneil  bv  the  removal 
of  tho  numerous  piers  of  Old  London  Bridge,  wliich  increased 
e  reloeity  of  the  flowing  tide  and  the  couseqaent  '  scour  *  of  the* 
ream    in  ilie  bed  of  the  river  abuve-bridge.     In  securing  the 
undatiuns  of  tiie  Watcrhw  iind  New  London  Bridges,  Rcnnie 
opted  tho  costly  hut  edcctual  pUa  of  the  coficT-dam — that  is^ 
iclosing  a  sufhcieat  space  within  double  or  treble  rows  of  piles 
riven  deep  into  the  bed  of  the  river.     The  enclosure  was  uiade 
watertight    by  planking  and    clay  puddle    parked  bctiveen  tlu* 
lies,  and  the  water  within  the  dam  was  pumped  out    by  means 
f  MiniiK-  power.     The  bed  of  the  river,  thus  exposed,  wax  dag 
t  to   die  pniper  depLh,  when  timber  piles  were  driven  deep 
neaili  the  entire  foundation,  upon  which  the  solid  muonry  was 
erect<«d.     The  sauiv  plan  euntinues  to  be  pursued  in  many 
where  stent  solidity  of  foundation  lu  river-beds  is  nMjuirrd. 
Iran  begnn  to  be  introduced  fur  the  purpose  of  securing  founda- 
:•,   in   cases  where    the   superstructure  was  of  a  lighter  cha- 
r,  or  where  sand*,  or  mud,  or  bog,  had  to  he  crossed.     Hence 
Dr.    iNitl's    invention    of    cylinder  piles,   which    conwstcd    in 
ploying  iron  cylinders,  placed   in  a  position  ftir  sinking',  the 
er  end  hcring  open,  and  then  exhausting  them  by  means  of  a 
matic  apparatus.     Thn  contents  of  the  tube,  whether  of  ftir 
fluid,  were  thus  suckef)  out.  and  the  tube  was  forced  duwn- 
3  hy  simple  Himospheric  pressure,     A  succession  nt  piles 
t  he    platvd    over    that    6rst  sunk,  by    means    of   tfnnges, 
other  joints,   so   that   piles  of  any   length   could   bo   em- 
>yed.     In  the  case  of  Mr.  Bninlees'  disc  piles,  upon  which 
Morecombe  Bay  iron  viailucts  are  erected,  the  reveisu  procsss 
iloyed,  and  the  air,   water,  and    sand,  instead  of  being 
out  of  the  cylinilera  by  exiiauation,  are  forced  out  during 
t  rotating  motion  of  the  piles,  which  gradually  descend  lo 
r  proper  depth.     By  one  or  other  of  these  methods,  it  would 
b«  possible  to  obtain  foumlations  for  a  lighthouse  on   so 
iberous  n  basis  as  the  GcMidwin  Sands,  whilst  for  crossing  the 
•andy,   muddy  beds   of  brood  IniUan    rivers,   the   invention    is 
caUvIaled  to  ho  of  great  value.    Mitchell's  screw-pile  is  another 
favourite  method  of  employing  iron  in  securing  firm  foundations 
iMKichwous  ground,  the   pile  being  so  conslroelcd  as  to  be 
ipahle  of  being  screwed  down  to  almost  any  depth.     But  the 
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most  reinukablc  application  nf  iivn  for  t)>e  purpuce  oi  tecurioc; 
foundatians  in  dtfiicuU  gniund  at  ^eat  depths,  is  tliat  wtiicli  h| 
bt'(>n  recently  adopted  by  ^f^,  Huerhfs,  and  was  first  employeil 
him  iiicunslructtiig  the  picnujf  llie  new  bridge  over  the  Mwlwaj 
at  Rochester.      It  was  proposed  to  build  the  piers  of  tliP  Uridj 
upon  a  series  of  taBt-iion  cylinders,  each  seven  feet  in  diamcic 
and  it  w.ia  originally  intcudtrU  tti  furcc  tbcui  to  a  sufiicii-ut  dept 
into  the  bed  of  the  river  (which  indicated  soft  clay,  sand,  nod 
gravel)    by   means  of  Dr.  Potts'  pneumatic  process,   which   bl 
succeeded  in  similar  cases.     But  it  was  discovnvd^ 8uoo  after  tl 
works  commenced,  that  the  bed  of  the  stream  was  encuniberf 
in  many  placfs  by  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  bridge,  which  bistoi 
records  as  havinf*  been  taken  down  some  five  hundred  ycara 
Ou  rxominaiion  the  bottom  was  found  to  be  a  compact  mass 
Kentish  rag  slone,  through  which  it  was  imjHnsible  to  force  tl 
cylinders    bv  atmospheric  pressure.      It  was  then  determined  lo~ 
retxne  the  process,  and    to    give  to  each    cylindrical   pile    tiie 
character  of  a  diving-bell,  keeping  the  interior  clear  of  nater  by 
foreitig  air  into  it  by  means  of  a  double-ucling  puiup  driven  lii^y 
a  stcam-en^e,  sn  that  the  workmen  should  be  enabled  to  procc^^J 
with  the  excavations  in  the  interior  of  the  cylinder,  and  aiixT^^ 
wards  with  the  maJioury  of   the    foundations.     To    enable    the 
workmen  lo  pass  into  and  out  of  tlie  cylinder,  and  to  throw 
the  excavated  stuff  as  well  as  to  introduce  the  necessary  buildti 
materials,  without  removing  the  pressure  from  the  water  heU 
down  by  the  pneumatic  force  at  the  bottom  of  the  excavation^  \\ 
top  of   the   cylinder  was  fitted  with  a  moveable  wroughl-ii 
cover,  capable  of  being  securely  holle<l  to  It,  and  over  this 
placed  two   cast-iron   chambers,  or  air-locks.     These  chambc  _ 
had  two  openings,  one  towards  the  interior,  the  other  towards 
the  exterior,  both  being  securely  fitted  with  an  air-Iiglit  flap, 
valve.     After  a  loaded  bucket  had  been  raised  from  the  boUc 
by  means  of  a  light  wioughl-iron  rrane  fixed  within  the  cjWt 
and  drawn    ihrougb  the   opening    referred    to,    the   cover 
hermetically  closed,  when    the  outer  aperture  was  openeil 
the  stuff  rnst  out.     Building  materials  were  introdoced  by  tb 
same  process,  and  the  compression  of  the  air  within  the  interior 
the  cylinder,  in  which    the  men   were  at   work,  perhaps. soi 
twenty  feet  below  water,  was  strictly  preserved.     Strong  glass 
lenses  were  filted  into  the  cylinder  cover,  and  in  the  chamboi^H 
oi  the  air-locks,  to   give  light  to  the   workmen,  but  when  at  I^H 
CDnsidi-rable  depth  candles  were  constantly  used.     As  the  cx- 
civalion    proceeded,    the    cylinder    descended,    until    the    pile 
was   graibiaiiy  sunk  to    the    desired  depth.     The  pilea    of    the 
Kochestcr  Bridge   were  thus  carried   down  thirty  feet  into 
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BiTfr's  beU  before  the  building  commenced  ;  in  Air.  Steplit-n- 
Ton's  briilfrc  wnisa  tlip  \ilp,  lltcy  are  sunk  ihirtr-tliree  feet 
]iroii);li  soil  ofa  {>cciiUarlv  ftliiftio^  c^liarnclcr  ;  but  In  Mr.  Bmncl's 
LitiLsh  iBritlge  tliey  were  sunk  not  less  than  ninetv  ivai,  a  tlepth 
foiintlation  thai  would  linvc  hern  c(irui(U-n»<l  fabulous  but  a 
!W  ^ean  ago.  In  liie  latter  case,  iui  oxtiTior  eyltnilcr  was 
ls(»  citipluvcd,  wlijcli  wa*  afiprwaids  withdrawn  when  ihe  foun- 
dations had  been  secured.  It  is  WDrtliy  of  remark  that  the 
cost  of  getting  in  foundations  hy  this  process  has  biscii  very 
jidrrahlv  reduced — thn  total  post  of  completing  those  of  the 
lochcster  Bridpe  to  four  feet  above  the  wattr-line  being  effected 
|f*ss  than  one-half  of  the  estimated  cost  of  coffer-dams  alone. 
The  effect  of  the  ^eat  atmospheric  pressure  upon  the  workmen 
tmpluyed  vritlun  llie  cylinder,  is  somelimev  serious.  When  the 
file  has  dcscemled  to  a  considerable  depth,  it  is  possible  to  work 
only  a  comparatively  short  time.  On  entering  the  cylinder, 
pat  pain  it  ftdl  in  the  ears,  blood  sometimes  runs  fcxim*  the  nose 
id  ears,  while  the  breathing  is  considerikbly  afTectcd ;  persons 
if  weak  lungs  arc  found  quite  unfitlcd  for  the  work.  The  men 
'■ttIio  persevi'ie  are  said  to  experience  an  immense  sharpening  of 
tbe  appctile,  and  consume  increased  quantities  of  anitiuU  food — 
iloabuess  caused  by  the  greater  waste  produced  by  the  increased 
qoanlity  of  oxygen  inspired. 

The  last  great  project  in  iron  bridge  building  that  we  liave 
bran]  of — and  a  project  it  is  likely  for  some  time  to  remain — is  a 
tubular  bridge  across  tlir  Straits  i)f  Dover.  A  French  enpincer, 
M,  Tlinme  *le  Gamond,  having  projected  a  tunnel  under  the  sea 
between  Lngland  and  France,  which  be  slates  has  received  the 
fiivoumble  consideration  of  the  French  government,  Mr.  Boyd,  not 
10  be  otitdone  in  daring,  projects  bis  bridge  over  the  sea  from 
Sbokcspcare's  Cliff  to  Cape  Grinez.  Mr.  Boyd  pniposes  a  bridge 
of  iron  lubes  of  50<>  feel  span,  laid  upon  190  towers  800  feet  high, 
to  be  cyiistructed  at  an  estimated  cost  of  30,000,000/.  sterling. 
Apart  from  tbe  question  of  practicability,  we  greatly  doubt  the 
titility  of  sucb-a  bridge.  The  entire  number  of  persons  annually 
IniTeiling  between  England  and  all  tbe  ports  of  rmncf,  docs  not 
amount  to  250,<KX)  pcTsons,  or  less  than  four  days'  traffic  over 
IxMidon  Bridge.  Seventeen  millions  of  |>ersr)ns  annually  pass 
thiouj^b  the  railway  sbiLions  on  tlic  soutli  of  the  Thames,  the 
grratci  number  uf  whom  hare  to  cross  tbe  bridges  to  and  from 
,ihc  north  side  of  the  river.  We  are  ready  tt>  recognise  the 
iccessitT  of  an  iron  railway  bridge  across  tbe  Thames  to  a 
rconvenient  station  on  the  north  bank — a  measure  which  would, 
more  than  anv  other  project,  relieve  the  '  bIo<k '  of  the 
bridges,  and   (he  crowded  thoroughfares   leading  to  and    from 
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tUe  Cilv.     But  tliere  is  no  such  pnuaure  of  traffic  sfross  til 
Cbnnnel,  tbe  existing  means  beiu^  more  thkn  suHitiinit  for  i| 
.i»-omnin<lation.     To  this  wn  iniiinadii  thnt  thrrc  is  ronsiilnml 
lorce  ia  llie  obxervatinu  uf  a  celvliiated  Rnglish  wit  to  n  Freni 
mau  uD  tlic  subject  of  Anglo-French  relations:  *Tlie  best  tfaii 
tbat  I  Ifiiow  of  between  Engl&ml  ami  Franrc  is — ibe  sea.' 


Art.  IV. — FaMcieuli  Zizanwrum  Ma(fistri  Johannis  Wytiif,  atm 
Tritico.     Ascrlbetl  to  ThomaK  Netter,  of  Walden,  Pro*iiii:iii]  of 
tbe  Carmelite  order  in  Kuglaudf  and  Cuafesfior  to  Ht-iiry 
Editod  by  the  Rer.  Walter  W'addin°;ton  Shirley,  Tutor 
late  Fellow  of  Wadbiun  College,  Oxford,      PubUsbetl  by 
Authority  of   the    Lords    CommissioiH-Ts    of  ■  Her   Mmjea 
TreiLftutv,    under  tbe  Direction  oi  tbe  3r£astcr  of  tbe 
Lond.m,*  185«. 

THIS  Tolonip  is  nmong  tbe  first  fruits  of  the  grant  made 
Govemmfnt    for    rendering    accessible  to  the    public 
originnl  mntcrinls  for  the  mediceval  liistor)-  of  Kngland: — 

'  On  the  26tli  January,  1857,  the  Muter  of  tbe  Rolls  »ubmlttBd 
tlic  Treasury  »  proposil  fnr  the  publication  of  materials  for  the  ha 
of  tliis  oountrv,  from  the  isvasiori  of  the  Bomans  to  tbe  reign 
IfemrVItl.  ' 

'  Th«  Miu>t«r  uf  the  ItoHs  su^^^evted  that  these  materials  should  be 
»«]»cted   for  publication  under  competent  nhton  without  refurencs  l|^H 
peritxtical  or  cliroooloj^cal  armitgmwnt,  wittimil  mutibition  or  abri<|^^| 
tnviit,  |)refL>mice  hein^  iiivvii  in  the  first  in.ttanec  to  snch  materials  as 
wt're  umwI  scarce  aud  voltuilili'. 

'  lie  pro)Wi»i  tbat  eaeti  chronicle  or  document  to  1m  L<ditcd  iJiuuld  be 
treated  in  the  same  way  oi  if  tbe  editor  were  engaged  on  an  lOditio 
Prtuccps  ;  and  for  thLt  piirpos(>  the  u)i>»t  correct  t^t  skould  be  fbraieil 
from  Bii  accurate  collation  of  tbe  I>e«t  Sl^. 

'To  render  tbe  work  more  generally  useful  the  Ma>t»Tof  the  Ro' 
suggested  that  the  editor  should  givR  an  account  of  the  MS^j.  eniplM 
by  him,  of  their  ag'C  and  tb'-tr  peculiarities*,  that  he  t>lioiild  add  to 
work  a  brief  account  of  tbe  life  and  times  of  the  autiior,  and  any  oi 
remarlu  necessary  to  explain  the  chtYinology ;  but  no  other  note  or 
comment  was  to  bealtowed,  except  what  wa»  necewary  to  eslabli^b  tbe 
«Ofrectnes*t  of  the  text. 

'  Tbe  propotiaL  of  the  M^axter  of  the  Itolls  waiapproved  by  t)\v  Lonla 
of  the  Trfn.'iury,  who  only  oddt-d  the  suggestion,  that  "  the  prefacfi  to 
each  work  iUiould  coiitaiu  a  biog^i^it'al  account  of  the  aiitbor 
autliLiiiie  material  oxibted  for  that  purpose,  and  on  estimate 
htsturtcal  civdibtlily  and  value."  ' 


Such  is  tbe  code  of  inslmotions  which  bai  guided 
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ive  oditors,  am)  fixes  the  stantlaFtl  hj  which  their  labonrc 

are  to    be  tried ;    ami  on  ihc  whole    we  entirelv  npjmiTe  the 

jodj^nent  with  which  it  hm  lieen  framed.      It  mav  doubtle»t 

■ppeiir   to  the  gvni'ml  reader,  that  in  some  inslnnres  the  doru- 

menis  miffht  b^^  rctrrnchftd  or  abricl^d  with  advantagf  ;    but 

it  i«  nr>  easy  tnsk  to  def  jde  wiiat  is  absolutely  northless  to  eTery 

inqiiirer  and  with  xcU-xptirc  ii>  rrery  subject,  and  ^rbted  estmcts 

■nspirD    no    confidenro.       Origina)    documents    have    been  con- 

temptiiuuflly  compared  to  thrashed  stmw,  but  the  grains  «f  wheat 

they  titntaiii.  if  few,  are  singularly  precious,  and  no  one  man's 

discernment    can    l>r  trusicfl  lo    i-oll*-rl   iti.^m  all.      With  more 

in  pc-rliaps  tiie  reader  may  complain  tliai  amid  IbediHiculties 

on  obs4:uTe  subjert  and  of  obsolelc  lauLniatrt?,  he  is  deniwl  the 

Ip  of  a  commmitarv-      i^ut  it  must  lie  rpmemh«>red  t>>e  object 

the  Treasury  ^^nt  is  to  bring-  within  the  reach  of  the  student 

oripnal  materials  of  history,  not  to  produce  n  series  of  his- 

ical  works;    and   so   many  ar*-  the  contnivertwl   piiints  wliich 

ex  me«iia>vnl  untiquities,  thai  if  tlic  editors  were  invileii  to 

it  fom-anl  their  own  views,  each  volume  would  spoe<iilv  swell 

■n  inconvenient  bulk,  and  iovulve  :in  unreasonable  expense. 

In  selecting  the  documcniti  ftir  jiublication,  those  which  throw 

light  on  the  life  and  writings  of  John  Wycliffc  have  a  »irong 

daiu  for  pref(>rencp. 

That  *  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  jrreaiest  men '  is  true  Ita 

more  s^n««s  tfiaii  that  which  the  poet  *  intended   to  convey.      Of 

IT  who  hnvc  exercised  the  larpest  iniliience  on  the  minds  of 

ir  fellows  little  remains  but  »  name.     The  very  personality  of 

ler  is  disputed.     In  modem  da^ns  hew  meainv  is  the  biogra- 

ly  of  Shakespeare.     Wyrliffe,  the  patriarch  of  the  Keforma- 

lion,    has  been  compared  to  the  *  voire    of  one    cryinjr  in  the 

i  :-ness' — a  i-oice  nnd  nothing'  more — a  mighty  agency  which 

ii.iwn  only  in  its  efPecls.     Hp  has  passed  away  and  ha.-i  left 

behind  him  little  or  no  certain  record  of  himself.     He  was  not  an 

cfotist ;  intent  on  instructing:  others,  he  seems  to  hare  taken  no 

|an»e  of  the  workinjss  of  his  own  mind' — ardent  in  the  pursuit  of 
h,  be  never  pauved  to  inensure  the  extent  or  recount  the  steps 
tlia  prt^ress.  Thus,  hut  scanty  materials  for  his  V»io(r"»phy 
beextracled  from  his  works,  and  thong^h  a  proiligious  number 
his  MSS.  have  escapitl  the  dcslnictive  zeal  of  his  enemies, 
r  sre  scattered  tbroug-h  various  libraries  of  Great  Britain  and 
Continent.  They  eannot  Ije  deciphered  except  by  the  anti- 
quary, nnd  tlie  catalogue  of  those  which  have  been  made  acces- 
uble  to  the  general  reader  hy  printing,  is  very  brief  (p.  £i2V). 


H.  Taylor. '  Philip  rsa  ArttveliJp.' 
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HU  Ltmleiuporaries  htid  no  imluremcnt  to  record  tbcir  rrcoUcc- 
tioDS  of  him.  Tbere  U  reason  tu  believe  tliat  his  kindred  dit- 
owocd  Uim*  in  his  lifetime,  unil  when  he  was  rescued  by 
opportune  dt^tU  from  the  periU  which  ivere  thickenin);  ruu^ 
him,  his  friends  might  deem  thcmwlves  fortunate  if  ibey  wc 
permitted  to  deny  and  forget  bim.  For  more  than  two  rentuM 
•liter  his  de»tl>  hH  thai  is  rcci>rdt-d  ■>f  him  h^  been  tronsiniltetl 
as  by  hi»  adversaries.  'J'be  chroniclers  were  hostile,  and  not  leu 
so  are  the  eoLtliest  writers  who  have  left  works  '  relating  cbiet)/ 
tu  VV'^cUf.'  Waldctuis,  the  reputed  author  of  the  volume  l>ef»re 
us,  was  his  bitterest  opponent.  William  Wodeford,  who  wnite 
an  answer  to  the  Triftlogus,  mentions  him  only  to  calumniate  him, 
and  Nicholas  llarpsfield  appended  lo  his  ecclesiastical  histur; 
an  account  of  VVycliHe  for  the  express  pur]K)sc  of  refuiini;  bu 
doctrine«  and  defniiting  tiix  memory.  Unrortttnately,  hit  enetn>M_ 
arc  as  sparing  of  facts  as  they  arc  prodigal  of  abuse.  Vet 
in  their  invective  we  find  a  testimony  to  the  blameless  purity 
his  life.  VVIicrc  an  ad*'crsary  can  impute  a  breach  «f  the 
logue  he  does  nut  recur  to  llie  vague  bombast  luid  a[)ocalyptic 
metaphor  of  polemical  wrath.  Tlie  earliest  work  which  was  dic- 
tated by  a  different  spirit  was  that  of  Dr.  James,  the  first  librarian 
appointed  by  Sir  Thomas  lioUley  to  his  newly-founded  libruy. 
His  professed  object  is  to  'vindicate  the  memory  of  a  gnat 
divine,  whose  soul  is  with  God,  whose  fame  is  with  tlie  world, 
and  whose  bones,  but  for  the  malice  of  his  cruel  enemies,  lud 
rested  peacefully  in  ihelr  grave.'  Be-sides  a  very  slight  blogm- 
phical  notice,  bis  work  comprises  two  parts  entirely  distinct,  but 
bttth  dated  the  10th  February,  160S.  In  the  one  he  gives  *tiro 
short  treatises  by  Wycliffe  against  the  order  of  Begging  Friars,' 
in  order  to  vindicate  his  memory  from  the  charge  *uf  haviii; 
belonged  to  thum,  adjoyning  himgiJf  to  that  sect,  approvit^  tlieir 
]K>VL'ity  and  extolling  tueir  perfection.'  The  other,  t-ntitlud  '  Apo- 
io^.'ie  for  Jolin  WyclifTe,'  contains  passages  extracted  from  \Vy- 
I'lilVe's  works  to  prove  his  'coufonnity  to  the  now  Church  u( 
England.*  It  is  singular  that  precisely  the  same  point  which  had 
been  urged  by  Hari>sfteld  in  order  lo  discredit  the  licformaliou 
by  identifying  it  with  an  old  heresy,  is  afterwards  enforced  by 
James  to  exalt  it,  by  defending  it  from  the  charge  'of  a  maniXeil 
newness  and  new-faiiglodncss.*  Mr.  Sljirley,  the  editor  of  the 
])rescni  vulumc,  hints  that  the  ijuotations  brought  forwanl  lo  sti 
port  a  previously  adopted  theor}*  are  nut  alwayx  selected 
perfect  impartiality  ;  but  Dr.  Junes  was  well  acquainted 

•  Thif  i«  pJaiinKly  inri^rml  by  Dr.  VanirbBD  from  s  pwngr  in  iht-  traci  ou 
■Wttldrd  Men  uid  tt  i»«.  n  MS.  in  Corpus  Cnriili  CoIlcRt.    Dr.  Vaogbi 
grsph,  p.  X. 
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tbv  works  of  W^  clifTe,  which  are  to  be  foDnd  in  his  uwn  BnJIciui, 
aor)  the  cxtrarts  he  h»s  made  nrc  highly  interesting  ukI  curious.* 
When  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  ci'iilury  thv  Rev.  Jubn 
L«nis,  wito  wrote  a  historv  of  the  translations  of  the  Eible,  un- 
dertook to  compile  a  comi»lete  life  oi  WycUfTe,  the  time  was  gont' 
bv  wiien  >i  sufficient  quantity  uf  authoDtic  uialcriats  could  be  col- 
Irrtrd  for  the  purpose.  His  book  wns  published  in  17:20,  nnd 
lifts  sim^  Wen  r<-printr-d  mare-  than  ontx*.  It  is  not  remarkable 
for  literary  ability  ;  but  the  editor  ubscrvcs, '  it  shows  consiUerablv 
knovlnlge  of  the  Kefonner's  English  works,  and  lias  a  verv 
jood  collection  of  documents  in  the  Apfwndix.  It  is  no  light 
pnise  to  say  that  this,  the  first  profussod  Life  uf  WycUtTc,  re- 
nuns  still  the  best' 

The  only  other  works  which  amuuie  to  biing  the  resalts  of 
orifnoftl  roscarrh  to  illustrate  the  t-oreerof  the  Kcfornicr  are  those 
nf  Dr.  Vaug-han.  His  '  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  WycliiFe. 
illustrated  pnnci{>ally  from  his  unpublisbcd  MSS.,'  was  ftist 
published  in  18:^8.  It  drew  forth  in  reply  a  series  of  inlercsling 
papers  (to  which  Mr.  Shirley  refers  usj,  in  the  '  Hritisb  Mneazine  ' 
fvoU.  vii.  and  viti,),  by  Mr,  I*»ntin  aud  Or.  Tod<l,  In  these  Dr, 
Vaughan  is  rhnrgcd  with  carelessness  and  inaccuraey  in  his  ex- 
amination of  Wycliil'e's  MSS.,  and  with  misrepresentation  of  his 
opinions  to  bring  tlicm  into  Laxmony  with  his  own.  But  from 
this  besetting  sin  of  WyclifFe's  histonans  the  writers  in  the  ma- 
gazine are  by  no  means  exempt,  and  we  must  not  visit  harshly 
im  ofTcncc  which  can  hmdly  be  avnidrti  by  the  biographer  (nor 
inderd  very  clearly  proved  against  him)  till  a  more  extensive 
publication  of  Wycliffe's  MSS.  enables  us  to  trace  the  progressive 
Jcrelonnicnt  of  his  opinions. 
Dr.  Vaughan  subsequently  remodelled  bis  work,  nnd  in  1853 

■^ttve   it  to  the  public   in  nrbnt   be  douhtlrss   considered  a  more 

^Krsct 

^Kttlh 

Hbtap 


;tivc  form,  imder  the  title  of '  Jolin  do  Wycliffe,  a  uionograpb  j* 
It  though  it  contains  the  correction  of  some  mistakes,  it  does 
It  appear  to  us  an  improvement  onthcoriginal  biugraphy*  Lu- 
cretius, and  after  him  Tosso,  lelt  us  they  bare  employed  the 
tnibellishments  of  fancy  to  set  off  a  drv  subject,  on  the  principle 
that  nurses  bcEmear  with  honey  the  edges  of  the  medicine  cup 
which  they  present  to  a  sick  child.  The  changes  which  Dr. 
Vaugban  has  inlrodnccd  into  Ms  narrative  to  make  it  more  pala- 
table, imply  that  he  thinks  ibe  modem  public  grown  childish, 
and  its  tasU!  decidedly  sickly.  But  though  the  style  which  he 
ailopts  is  sanctioned  by  the  example  of  many  able  writers,  we 

*  Dr.  Jamm'i  woric  Is  so  scarce  as  to  be  aloMwl  iasccHstble.  .  llwr*  is,  how- 
rrer,  a  raf^  In  th«  BodUian,  and  nuotbcr  ia  tliu  Hrituh  Momsib. 
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must  protest  a$|^itut  the  attnnpt  to  allnrc  the  lovcn  of  amaie- 
monl  bv  tutuias  Ui»lury  into  »  nuvcl  or  a  teKend,  It  u  imaalie 
to  tain|H:r  n'itli  truiU  even  ju  trlOei,  and  it  is  worse  thim  useless 
to  coocotl  tbc  ipnoranceof  facts  by  the  invoniinn  of  details.  We 
object  tn  a  fri-apiiic  skelnh  of  the  bouse  in  wbicb.  after  all,  it  ts 
highly  improbable  ibnt  Wyclifle  should  have  been  born,  awl  of 
the  convents  wlitiru  it  is  '  pleasini;  to  )>otieve'  he  was  educatn]. 
Wc  t'uiiiiot  tend  our  belief  to  fancd'ul  descriptions  of  the  external 
aspect  of  the  university  when  the  Kel'ornicv  entered  it, or  the  interior 
of  the*  ball '  where  he  lecturcd^-of  tlieemotiuni,  the  faces,  the  atti- 
todes,  of  tlw  pupibi  who  adiuircd,  or  tlie  sntiois  who  condemned 
bis  innovating  spirlL  It  is  a  natural  mLstake  to  tjuputc  to  die 
actors  in  g:reat  events  the  feeling  ui()i  wtiirli  we  ourselves  look 
biick  u|H)n  them,  but  when  ^V\'<.'lif^e  first  bcE;nn  his  lectures  as  a 
Prnt'cssor  of  TIkoIo^-  we  inuKt  nol  nltributc  to  bim  a  foteknaw- 
ledgQ  of  the  );reat  results  ho  iviis  preparing,  nur  the  confidence  of 
ultimate  triumph,  still  less  ibe  lecidegs  iDdifPen-occ  or  morbid 
icontent  wilb  which  a  modem  lecturer  prrxenls  to  undormine 
w  foundations  of  society,  lie  was  nniiuiited  by  »n  ardent  love 
truth  lor  it«  own  sake— an  earnest  longing  to  refora*  the 
Church,  wliose  dogmas  be  did  not  yet  dispute.  Tbc  mere  dis- 
jvery  of  truth  has  somclhing  tiirJUing  to  it  and  awe-inapirii 

'  Queedam  diviita  voluptas 
Percipil  atque  horror' — 

"more  especially  of  truth  elicited  by  the  study  of  God's  word, 
most  of  all,  when  the  truth  so  discovered  is  discordant  with  the 
tcaciiing  of  early  youth  and  the  faith  and  the  sympalliies  of  our 
fellows.  It  must  have  been  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  anxiety 
that  he  was  led  on  step  by  step  to  question  received  doctrine,  and 
it  was  with  no  impatient  levity,  l»o  reckless  love  ai  ciiaoce,  that 
bis  disciples  followed.  To  declaim  against  abuses  was  not  then 
a  safe  and  (:;n.!nful  rood  to  distinction  ;  if  he  failed  to  reform  the 
discipline  and  morals  of  tlie  Church  he  might  perish  in  the 
attemjit,  as  many  bad  foundered  on  that  rock  atrrsdy.  Bat  we 
tnust  not  anticipate. 

It  is  hanlly  necessary  to  mention  such  works  as  those  of  Mfi 
Gilpin  and  Mr.  Le  Bos,  which  lay  no  claim  to  original  research 
or  critical  iDrestigntion.*  They  arc  mere  compilations,  and  oijjr 
exemplify  tLe  prooeas  by  wbich  loose  coajecture  m  time  acquires 

*  *  The  Utm  at  John  Wyelif  nnd  of  the  tnnsi  ^miuenl  of  liii  Di<?ipl«s»"'a 
wort:  puMMwil  hj  ihc  Kcr.  Wm.  Gtlptn  in  the  bst  nniiu^,  ts  saJd  b^  Mr. 
Shirlfytobc  '  s  ptcaaant  osreless  kketcb  from  I^evb'*  mitrriaU.'  Mr.  Le  BmTs 
'  Life  of  Wycllffr'  ronoi  tha  firit  lolum?  of  Ibc  '  Tbeological  Librorr.' and  is 
Tcrj  a^'caU}'  urilten. 

the 
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the  fMnuisteocy  of  butory,  as  nebulous  matter,  according  to  some 
theories,  is  gradually  consolidated  into  stars.  In  this  imperfect 
state  of  onr  information  respecting  oar  great  Reformer,  the  pub- 
lication of  original  documents,  written  by  the  Reformer  and  con- 
nected with  his  history,  and  a  ctKitemporaiy  narrative,  hoTrever 
meagre  in  its  details  and  hostile  in  its  spirit  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  our  national  history : — 

'  The  work  now  presented  to  the  public,'  says  its  editor,  •  though 
nevsr  before  printed,  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly  unknown.  The  only 
maousoript  which  has  come  down  to  us  was  in  possession  of  John  Bale, 
Bisbep  of  Oasory,  who  has  added  to  it  indices  and  marginal  notes  in  his 
own  handwriting;  it  was  lent  by  him  to  his  friend  Foxe,  the  martyro- 
logist,  who,  has  Diade  ooneiderable  use  of  it ;  it  passed  afterwards  into 
the  collection  of  8ir  Thomas  Bodley,  where  it  was  ^ain  used  by  Anthony 
Wood ;  Bishop  Wilkins  had  the  whole  traiucrlbed  for  himself;  and  Mr. 
Lewis,  in  his  "  Life  of  Wyclif,"  has  extracted  i>ome  of  tlie  dooumetits, 
which  hare  been  reprinted  by  Dr.  Robert  Vau^ian.* 

It  i«  entitled  '  Bundles  of  the  Tares  of  John  Wycliffe,'  an  allusion 
which  sufficiently  indicates  tbe  fate  to  which  the  compiler  would 
derote  the  papers  and  their  author.  But  there  is  a  mixture  of 
wheat ;  '  cam  tritico '  is  added.  Some  papers  of  the  Refbrmer'B 
opponents  are  intradnccd,  and 

'  the  documents  relating  to  the  life-time  of  "Wyclif  are  connected  by  a 
nazrative  which,  though  broken  and  inconHecutive,  is  evidently  au- 
thentic and  of  great  value ;  but  from  the  death  of  Wyclif,  or,  more 
■trictly,  from  the  Council  of  London  to  the  close  of  the  book  in  1428, 
the  original  papers  are  given  without  comment  or  connection  '  (p.  x.). 

From '  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  contents,  it  is  clear  that 
this  ^tle 

'  cannot  belong  in  strictne^  to  the  whole,  but  has  either  been  given 
with  reference  to  the  principal  subject  of  the  collection,  or  it  was  the 
original  title  preserved,  although  new  matter  had  been  added,  which 
made  it  inaccurate '  (p.  Ixxv.). 

It  is  only  the  two  first  and  most  valuable  portions  of  the  MS. 
which  are  now  given  to  the  public. 

The  autboisbip  of  this  volume  has  been  generally  attributed 
to  Thomas  Netter,  of  Saffron  Walden,  or  Waldensis,  a  Carmelite 
monk,  who  was  bom  a  few  years  before  Wycliffe's  death,  and 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  as  one  of  the  bitterest  op- 

Cents  of  his  doctrines.  He  brought  himself  into  notice  by  hut 
ning  and  talents,  or  at  least  by  bis  activity  and  zeal ;  and  for 
many  years  whenever  there  was  a  Lollard  to  be  confuted  or  to 
be  burnt  we  find  him  foremost  in  the  ranks.  But  the  MS,  con- 
tains internal  evidence  which,  on  a  closer  examin^on,  induces 
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the  editor  to  lipHeve  it  tn  be  tlie  compnsiiion  of  an  eye-wirncs«, 
anil  in  conclusion  of  a  vrrr  ingcniniis  ni^utnpnt,  b''  it  inclined' 
1«)  tranafer  tbe  authonbip  in  the  lirst  instance  from  Wald^D  to 
Stephen  Pntr>-Tigton,  an  eminent  rontrorersiatist  nnd  persecutor 
iif  the  ucff  xn&y  wbum  lie  succeeded  as  prorincial  of  bis  order, 
and  of  whose  papers  he  berame  possessed. 

According  to  the  plan  pirsoribcd  to  him,  the  editor  gives  i 
hifi  intruduclion  a  sketch  of  W^cliiTe's  life  and  times  ;  and  io 
dealing  with  tbe  manv  fx>Dtn>ver(e<l  points  which  beset  his  palh, 
he  has  shown  a  patience  of  TCftearch  and  a  skill  in  critical  anaU-sis, 
which  ajc  not  less  creditable  to  his  learning  and  talents  than 
to  liis  candour  and  zeal  for  truth.  Hitherto  the  biographer' 
endeavour  has  Wen  to  arrange  his  sranly  materiaU  so  a« 
conceal  their  deficiency,  much  as  Romeo's  apothecary  may 
supposed  to  have  spread  out '  his  begRarly  array  of  empty  boxes 
to  make  thv  greatest  show.  Mr.  Shirley,  on  the  contrary,  makes 
it  his  first  object  to  clear  tbe  way  for  the  future  inquirer  bysepa* 
rating  what  is  positively  linnwn  from  what  is  pure  guess  or  un- 
supported augertion. 

Wrr-lifTc's  birth  is  fixed  by  Lewis,  merely  ns  a  conjecture,  in 
year  1324.  For  this  date  there  is  probably  no  better  ground  t 
that  tbe  Reformer  is  known  to  have  died  13W,*  and  is  SUpjK): 
to  have  lived  about  sixty  years  ;  but  it  is  repeated  by  successive 
biographers,  who  quote  each  other's  authority  with  increasing 
ronfidentx  till  at  last  we  arrive  at  the  tiiumphant  assertion  that 
this  year  is  *  by  universal  consent  fixeil'  as  tliat  of  hi*  birtb. 
In  favour  of  an  earlier  year,  the  editor  obser^-es  tliat  Wydiffe 
speaks  uf  himself  at  dilTercnt  periods  as  if  he  ha<l  readied  a 
more  ad%-anced  stage  of  his  career  than  would  agree  with  the  dote  of 
1324.  Hut  it  may  be,  and  if  bo  the  fact  is  not  without  interest,  that 
this  indicates  rather  a  precocious  maturity  of  mind  in  youth,  nnd 
a  premature  ilecay  nf  bwlily  powers  in  later  life ;  at  most,  the  true 
date  can  I>e  but  ;i  very  few  years  earlier.  His  great  adversary, 
Cunningham,  appears  to  have  been  undoubtedly  liis  senior  at 
lege,  and  him  we  find  engaged  in  negotiations  respecting  the 
schism  in  1307,  when,  according  to  the  lowest  calculation,  hs 
must  have  reached  an  age  when  men  are  not  usually  cinplovcd  in 
business  of  intricacy  and  importance. 

The  place  of  his  biitU  is  uncertain  : — 

*  Of   the  lU-fonuer's  origin  and   birth[ilaee,   LeUnd,  otu* 
authority,  gives  two  diflbrent  accounts,  wliich  are,  perhaps,  not  so  tr? 
recoocilable  as  they  havp  been  sometimes  cou.sideri'd.     lie  Kavs  in  one 
passage  that  he  was  bom  at  Spre^Mell,  a  good  mile  from  lUefiinond, 
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VurbsHire  e  ia  a  aecond,  lliat  he  drew  Jiis  origin — "  origiiiem  duxit" — 
rrnn  Uir  villajce  of  Wyclif,  some  ten  milM  distant.  lie  was  burn,  that 
a.  SI  SpresirdI,  and  was  a  member  of  llie  family  of  Wyelif  of  Wyelil'.' 

Tlit>  is  unduublediy  the  more  plausible  nnil  obvious  ialcrjirGln- 
tinn  of  the  antiquarian's  plini8<-  *  originein  <1uxit  ;*  but  in  nriiiag 
)  (tead  language,  men  su  often  cxprcsi  their  mcKniii^  la^uvlv  in 
tlicallpinpt  lo  express  it  elegantly,  that  it  is  impossible  to  deeidc 
with  CCTtaintjr: — 

'A  more  serimw  diffii^ulty  iv  tlml  iimrv  i*  fiot.  nor  i-ver  wit«,  wv  arw 
■Mured,  a  place  railed  Spre-Hwell,  in  the  neigliS'nuriiiMjd  of  liichmoiid, 
but  ve  may  reasanahly  accept  tlie  ctuijtvture  of  "Sir.  Whitaker,  tlial  tliu 
Tillage  of  liipswell,  about  a  mile  from  Richmoml,  ia  the  placu  nlttctt 
LtUod  or  Stnvi-  (for  it  b  id  8tow'«  tranwripl  nf  Lekod  alone  tlial  tlie 
nune  ia  preserved)  niishear*]  or  misread  aji  Spreswell.' 

The  etymology  and  urtlio^nipby  of  the  name  are  alike  uncer* 
tain.  Dr.  Vauglian  derives  it  from  Wyc-ciitf ;  Dr.  Wliitaker 
fium  Wlule-eliff;  and  in  mediaeval  spHlinjEf  the  two  names  are 
|N>rpctDnlly  confounded.  Nor  is  the  dispute  an  idle  one  ;  for  if 
it  cnuld  be  made  out  that  the  distinction  between  them  was  at 
nil  times  ac^t(nowled<;i-d  and  <>bserve<l,  an  tn)p<irliuit  question  of 
identitT,  which  we  shall  presently  ha%'e  to  discuss,  would  be 
decided. 

Of  his  birth,  parentage,  and  early  etlutalion  —  of  the  Hale 
«f  bis  arrival,  and  of  his  early  rarccr  at  Oxford,  nothing  is 
known ;  but  in  the  absence  of  information,  and  consequently 
i>f  cnntradiction,  the  namitivc  procccits  llucuily  cuougli.  '  It 
a  asscrtrd  by  Bishop  Harlow,  and  rcpealcti  by  all  the  mo- 
Ji-m  bi'igrapliers,  that  Wyclif  entered  Oxford  :i«  a  commoner 
of  <iuccii's  Collc<;e;'  and  as  that  college  wa»  founded  only  in  Ihi; 
war  1340,  when,  accordinfr  to  the  latest  date*  assigned  to  hii: 
biitb.  he  must  bare  reached  his  sixteenth  or  sevcnU-enth  year,  aii, 
*se  uausunlly  ripe  at  that  time  for  commeiiciii^  an  universiiy 
nre«T,  il  follnn-s  that  the  first  year  of  tbe  college's  foundation 
most  be  that  of  Wyditfe's  eutrance  : — 

•  It  has  l»een  lately  added  lliat  a  list  of  the  original  m*>mhers  in 
manl,  bearing  the  date  of  1340,  and  that  the  name  of  .lohu  Wyclif 
ippears  upon  it.  No  such  li»t,  however,  ran  he  discovered.  Com- 
noocrs  wore  then  confined  to  the  unendoweii  lialli  of  the  Univervlty; 
Bad  Wyclifs  connection  with  the  college,  of  which  he  nercr  was, 
rtriclly  ^jwaking,  a  member  [if  hid*'<'d  he  ua.-  i-ver  coimected  wiili  it 

'  '       "  .;  hired  a  set  of  rooms, 

was  iisiialiv  IW^^^^BTTS  ■''  -  'F  loundatiun.' 
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curlier  ago  tbnn  siileen  from  Richmond  to  Oxford — lui  hjrpo- 
thrait  t(i«t  |irovL*»  10(»  nmch,  for  how,  then,  wa«  Oxford  to  be 
recruited  in  slill  earlier  times  -rrith  its  tlionsands  of  hoyiih, 
stutlents  ?  His  choice  of  a  college  then  in  (he  verj  first  jear  of  its 
exiitenee  is  supposetl  bv  some  to  tmve  arisen  from  liis  norlbcm 

Jircdileclions,  wbicb  would  incline  him  towards  a  nortbent 
bundation ;  for  Osfortl  was  then,  lil(«  »!!  the  continmliil  tmirrr- 
sities,  divided  into  'nations,'  and  cspeciallv  into  two  [rrand  diri- 
sious  of  '  northern  men  »nd  soulhem  men,'  wlio  wen*  Animated 
•gainst  each  otiier  hy  the  inost  active  nvalr^y-  and  tit-n^est  part^ 
spirit.  Notwithstanding  his  Yorkshire  svmpBthies,  bowever, 
jonnp;  WycliSe  is  supposed  to  have  panted  for  better  aocietj 
than  Queen's  could  pnMhire  from  Cumherlnnd,  and  to  have 
changed  liis  quarters  to  Merton,  a  colIe|;c  which  honsts  on  tls 
rolls  some  of  the  most  eminent  names  of  mediorval  literature  and 
scienrp;  and  (bere,  greall_v  to  tlie  relief  of  bis  biottraphcrs,  the 
possible  inUucorc  exercised  over  bim  by  cbc  fame  ot  bis  pre- 
decessors, and  the  possible  iricndships  he  may  bave  formed  with 
his  contt^mjMiniries,  fill  up  the  disappointing  blanks  in  his  01 
early  History. 

Bnt  all  this  is  only  another  instance  of  the  facility  with  whtc 
repealed  nsserliun  liardens  into  fact — as  the  stalactite  is  fbraied 
by  the  accretion  of  succt-ssive  drops  of  water.  We  do  not  arrive 
■It  any  certain  incident  of  the  Reformer's  Oxford  life  till  the  year 
1361,  when  we  Bnd  bim  acting!  as  wanlen  or  ma»ter  of  Balliol  :— 

'  On  the  16th  of  May  of  the  name  vearhe  was  iii!>litiitpil,  on  the  pra- 
sentation  of  the  Pollege,  10  the  rtctor)-  of  Fylmg-hani,  in  I.tncninflhire; 
and  sliorily  after,  probably  as  imon  an  his  term  of  grace  was  expired, 
migoed  the  tnastenthip  of  the  college,  and  went  to  rmde  un  bis  Ih-ioe. 
From  the  time  of  his  accepting  tlie  rectory  of  KyUii<Q'faam  lo  hu 
death,  tweoty-one  yuan  later,  we  never  lose  sight  of  bim  for  uny  kogtb 
of  time.* 

Bat  tboug'h  we  then  first  *  obtain  a  firm  historieal    footnifF/ 
we  are    hy    no    means    extricated    from    the    slough    of  anr«^i 
tainty.      We  now    come    lo    the    preat    problem  of    WyrHfTe^f 
biojiraphy,    his    supposed    appointment   lo    the   Wardenship  fl^^ 
Canterbury  Hall,  wUicb  is  well  worth  tbe  pains    the  editor  tins 
taken    to   elucidate   it,   not  tuily    because   it   is  one  of  the    most 
slrikin<>-  incidentsin  a  life  of  which  so  few  particulars  are  luiimn, 
aod  Ix-cause  it  bos  been  asserted  by  the  Keformcr's  enemies  to 
hare  influenced  his  theological  opinions,  but  bccanse  its  invesrti- 
gation    involves  the  wbole  question   of  his  life  and  career  at 
Ozfonl.     The  story,  as  usually  tuld.  is  as  follows  : — In  tbe  year 
13(il,  Simon  of  Islep,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  founded  Canter- 
bury  Hall  for  a  warden  and  eleven  scholars,  of  which,  four,  in- 
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dodin^  the  warden,  were  to  be  monki  of  Christ  Church,  and  the 
Tcmaining  eight  w«'e  to  be  secular  priest*.  The  6rst  warden  was  a 
cartaiB  Heory  de  Wodehall,''a  man,  it  would  appear,  of  turbulent 
ad  ambitions  character ;  and  so  ill  did  ihis  combination  of  secular 
«id  r^nlar  clergy  work  for  the  Archbishop's  purposes,  that  he 
dunged  his  design,  and  for  Wodeball  and  the  three  monks  he 
nbstitoted  John  Wycliffe  and  three  priests.  But  the  tables  were 
soon  to  be  torned.  The  Archbishop  died,  and  was  succeeded  hy 
Langham,  who  had  been  himself  a  monk,  and  who,  on  the  appeal 
of  the  ejected  regulars,  immediately  reinstated  them.  WjcUffe  and 
his  priests  carried  the  matter  before  Pope  Urban  at  Avignon,  but 
with  so  little  success,  that,  after  a  vexatious  and  expensive  con- 
test Cur  some  two  or  three  years,  the  whole  foundation  was 
secnred  to  the  monks  of  Christ  Church,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
secular  priests  whatever.  Such  is  the  general  outline  which  has 
been  filled  in  by  the  Reformer's  biographers,  with  details  ad  lUn- 
tam.  Lewis  writes  as  if  he  bad  heard  the  matter  discussed  in  the 
4ximiiion  rooms  at  the  time,  and  assures  his  readers  that  *  Mr. 
Widiffe  lost  no  reputation  by  this  deprivation,  as  all  sensible 
people  nw  the  nnworthy  motives  which  had  dictated  the  Pope's 
decuim.' 

Now,  in  looking  back  on  the  summary  just  given  of  Wycliffe's 
cariy  Oxford  life,  it  is  perplexing  to  find  crowded  into  its  brief 
space  more  changes  of  college  and  a  greater  variety  of  appoint- 
ments than  usually  occur  in  the  course  of  any  one  man's  acade- 
mical career,  and  therefore  it  is  with  a  sensation  of  relief  we 
leam  that  the  industry  of  archseologists  has  discovered  another 
contemporary  John  WyclifTe,  who,  tike  the  duplicate  gods  of 
Lemprinv's  Dictionary,  may  relieve  his  better  known  namesake 
of  a  pmrtion  of  his  overcrowded  and  inconsistent  labours : — 

*  In  August,  1841,  a  letter  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  is 
oodcntood  to  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Courthope,  of  the  College  of 
Anns,  drew  attentioo  to  the  existence,  among  the  colemporaries  of 
Wfcdi^  of  another  secular  priest  of  the  name  of  John  de  Whyteclyve, 
or  Whytclifi^  who  was  nominated  by  Archbishop  Islep  to  the  vicarage 
cf  Ma^eld  in  July,  1361 ;  exchanged  that  living  in  December,  1380, 
fiir  thiU  of  Horsted  Kaynes ;  and  died  rector  of  Horsted  Kaynes  and 
prebendary  of  Chichester,  in  the  month  of  November,  1 383.  As  this 
name  is,  in  medieval  spelling,  undistinguisliable  frotn  that  of  the  Re- 
fimser,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  the  vicar  of  Mayfleld  had 
ever  been  cmifbunded  with  him.* 

To  place  the  whole  question  at  once  before  the  'reader,  the 
editor  brings  together  all  the  notices  which,  as  far  as  is  yet 
known,  are  to  be  found  in  the  University  records  at  this  period 
of  the  name  of  John  Wyclif : — 
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'  1.  lu  Juue,  1356,  a  John  Wyklif  vrm  *«neachal  of  tlie  we»>-k 

Mffiiun  ColI«g«,  which  implies  that  he.  wan  ft  l«llow  of  »ome  Atandii 

'  2.  In  1361,  iw  w«  huv«  wen,  John  Wyclif  wa»  niaiiter  of  Bailie 

*  8.  The  following  entries  [for  nliicli  we  munt  lefer  the  remdrr  lu 
p.  512,]  in  the  liurMiii-!i'  rolls  of  Queen'o  Collt^ge,  prove  Uie  residence  uf 
John  Wyclif  in  ^inhoue  years  between  13(i3  aixl  1S80.' 

'  or  these  various  nolines,  those  ufitc-h   relat«  to  the  ntast«nhtp  of 

Balliol  can  alone  be  givpn  with  perfect  certainty  to  the  Kefomwr; 

■the  connection  whieh  uppears  to  have  I'xi-vted  Iwtween  Hulliol  and 

jiWycUf  family  *  maknt  it  uatunil  to  sup|K)«e  that  it  was  )ii»  orif^ 

iU<|^.     Thi«,  and  the  iiu[)rabiLbilily,  which  is  certainly  great,  of 

Hlows  of  Balliol  elei.titn5  a  fellow  of  another  college  lo  their  masB 

J«liip,  >eem  to  assign  the  fellownhip  of  Blerton  to  Wyelif  of  Mavfidil. 

[It  may  be  iiilrled   tli.il  Archbishop  I*(ep,  who  gave  him   his  vicarage, 

baill^een  a  fetlow  of  ^^e^Fol).  and  90  had  Willinm  Reade,  bishop af 

Chichc*tcr,  who  in  all  prnbabitity  gave  him  his  prebend. 

'  The  evidence  ts  lo  Queen's  College,  though  not  quite  coocliisivtv 
points  lo  the  Reformer.  Lelaiid  and  his  fonotven  connect  him  with 
college;  and  the  name  of  Nicolas  ritreford  and  .Tohii  do  Trevysa, 
of  his  wamktst  supporters,  occur  among  the  fellows.  Moreover,; 
Reformer's  residence  at  Queen's  from  October,  13<i3,  agrees  with 
date  which  other  considerations  have  led  us  to  assign  to  the  controversy 
with  Cuningham.* 

In  this  ilecision  tru  enlircly  agree.  There  now  remain  ooljr 
thu  nnlii^cs  relatinj::  to  Canterbury  Hall. 

*  4.  On   ihe   9th  of  Deceiulier,  13ft5,  ArclibUhop  Islep,  in 
dated  from  Maylirld,  np[>oints  John  WTclyvc  warden  of  his  fouE 
of  Cftiiterbnr}-  Mul) 

'  In  April,  i'-um,  the  archbishop  died,  and  in  July  was  ftueeeedecl  Inr 
Simon  unghani,  before  whom  ait  appeal  was  lodged  against  Islep  s 
nomination,  as  being  contrar}'  to  his  own  statutes.  Latigham  decided 
in  favour  of  the  ai)pc]Iania,and  on  the  30th  of  March,  l367,iiouiiii 
a  new  warden  in  Wyclj-vo's  place. 

*  Wyclyve  llien  appealed  to  the  pope,  who  referred  the  case  t* 
Adrian,  cardinal  of  St.  Marrellus,     His  judgment,  conlirniing  that  of 

[The  archbishop,  was  given  July  '23,  \S6%  but  it  was  not  ratifiMl  and 
xibliBhcd  until  May  15,  1370.  Kven  then,  so  «roiig  was  the  filling 
against  the  regulars,  that  it  stxms  to  have  been  ft»uiid  impossible  to 
enforce  the  sentence,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1372,  a  royal  wi 
f'sued  for  the  parpose.' 

These  facts  and  dates  are  certain  ;  the  only  doubt  is,  wlictli^ 

UftiOcn  of  Cantcrlinry  was  the  rector  of  Mnyficld  or  the  Reformer. 

The  greater  part  of  the  subsidiary  arguments  which  have  bero 

addnced    to  establish   the   identity  of  the   Keformer  vriUt 

*  Billiot  was  fttm^d  \^-  the  Bollifila  of  Btraard  Cattle,  In  tti«  nam\ 
ofWyeH*.  ^ 
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untaccessful  appellant  to  the  Pope,  avail  little  except  to  show  what 

slight  presumptions  iugenious  men  will  accept  in  support  of 

preconceived  opinions.     Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  argued,  the  high 

lerms  in  which  the  archbishop,  in  his  deed  of  appointment,  speaks 

of  John  Wjcliffe,  can  be  applicable  only  to  the  great  Reformer. 

Bat  if  the  language  of  a  diploma  is  to  be  literally  understood,  the 

future  archieotogist  may  contend  that  all  counsel  were  in  these 

days  learned  in  the  law,  and  that  all  the  '  trusty  and  well-beloved ' 

oommissioners  whom  her  Majesty  appoints  to  inquire  into  all 

matters  above  and  below  the  surface,  were  the  objects  of  her 

personal  regard.     Again,  it  is  urged  that  the  rector  of  Mayfield 

must  have  been  unfit  for  the  headship  of  a  house,  because  nothing 

is  -now  known  of  him.     But  he  was  rector  of  the  parish  in  which 

the  archbishop  usually  resided — an  appointment  which  proves 

his  patron's  good  opinion,  or  at  least  his  partiality  ;  and  it  would 

be  very  rash  to  infer  from  our  ignorance  of  his  merits  that  he 

had  none.     We  dare  not  lay  it  down  that  every  bead  of  a  house 

at  the  present  day  is  unworthy  of  his  office,  unless  we  can  suppose 

that  his  name  will  be  feunUiar  to  the  lustorian  more  than>  five 

hondred  years  hence. 

In  fact  the  identity  of  the  Reformer  with  the  warden  of  Can- 
terbury rests  solely  on  two  apparently  contemporary  testimonies. 
Wodeford,  in  his  Qasestiones,  a  course  of  theological  lectures 
delivered  in  1381,  and  consequently  during  WycliSe's  lifetime, 
accuses  him  of  having  been  influenced  in  his  hostility  against  the 
regular  clergy  by  his  expulsion  from  Canterbury  Hall.  And 
'again,  a  chronicle  attributed  to  a  cotemporary  writer,  and 
printed  in  the  Archsologia,  xxii.  p.  253,  asserts  that  "  he  was 
jnstly  depryved  by  the  archbishopp  of  Canterburye  from  a  cer- 
tayne  benefice  that  he  unjustly  was  incumbent  upon,  within  the 
cjtye  of  Oxforde." '  This  fragment  is  believed  to  be  of  con- 
iemporary  date,  because  it  contains  several  passages  which  seem 
to  imply  the  author  was  *  living  at  the  time  of  the  events  be 
relates,  and  one  or  two  expressions  are  pointed  out  which  appear 
to  be  translations  from  a  Latin  original.  It  has  consequently 
been  inferred  that  what  we  now  possess  is  an  English  version  of 
a  lost  Latin  work  of  the  fourteenth  century  '  (p.  517).  But  this 
«atbority  the  editor  is  disposed  to  reject,  and,  in  stating  his 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  the  received  opinion,  he  gives  so 
important  an  explanation  of  the  structure  of  old  chronicles,  that 
we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  extracting  it  without 
abridgment : 

*Tfae  practice  of  our  chroniclers  almost  from  the  earliest  to  tlio 
latest,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  is  to  confess  do  obligations,  and  pre*- 
tend  to  no  QriginaUty.     They  collect  from  various  sourceSi  preserve,  fin 
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far  as  any  be,  lit«  ip$it$ima  rrrfja  of  llirir  KuUiorities,  and  ^f^  tl 
own  words  only  wliere  the  tiifnriiixtioii  is  Lii«ir  uwii,  ur  wlicTtr  it 
nvccEsax)'  to  connect  iheir  fj:agiiient»ty  extracU.  for  example,  in  llw 
finL  tvn  yvjLn  uf  Kicloini  Him  St;«uiMl'>t  rtrtn^n  alone,  Walainglnni'* 
chronicle  ia  a  (latcliwnik  I'rotn  al  l^aiit  rtglil  diSWreut  original*,  e-xpreM- 
in^  !Knneliia«is  very  oppoNitv  ophimn.-- ;  and  tlie  ext«jil  u>  which  he  hu 
prcMirvtiU  (hvir  very  woids  may  rcaOlly  be  wen  by  caQiimring  him 
viUi  tiic  Vita  Uicanli  ^^■:cundi,  which  was  oDe  of  bu  uithoritie«-  Tliis 
ia  cKocily  what  may  be  observed  id  the  prvaent  fragment.  'Jtte  nuthw 
liae  hoi  before  liim  one  or  perhaps  Uvo  eotem^rary  atithoritica,  w 
he  lias  iadoleatly  interwoven  with  his  narrative,  without  changing 
even  of  those  exprw»ions  which  niae.-t  clearly  reflect  the  iuiagoof 
events.  The  iiulivictaaliiy  of  one  of  liiuse  writers  H  so  marknl 
style  so  exaggerated  and  rhetorical,  bis  party  feeing  so  warm,  bim 
extiacts  from  iiia  namliv«  are  so  Hbru|Mly  intrQduc«d,  thai  i 
possible,  in  many  cases,  to  point  out  aimuot  with  curtaialy  where  U* 
oontrlbutious  begin  and  end. 

For  the    illastnitions  of  this  remark  which  follow  we 
nrfcr  the  reader  fo  p.  &18.     In  the  following  conrliuion  we 
tinjiy  concur ; — 

*  The  chronicle,  which  in  the  Arctisologia  is  ascribed  to  ■  coleB^o- 
rary,  appears  to  have  been  really  written  in  the  sixteenth  ccninry.  In 
the  only  extant  manuscript  of  it,  which  is  in  the  llarleian  collection, 
we  find  thfi  following  entry  at  the  heed  of  the  first  letif : — "  T.iber  S. 
Alhaiii,  penned,  as  it  scntithe,  by  John  tlic  prior  of  Hobjirt'fl  Brii 
after  made  abbot  of  Boxlay  in  anno  121()."  This  incmnrnnilnm, 
eept  potnibly  the  date,  is  in  the  hnmlwriting  of  the  chronirirr 
The  dale  i*,  of  ciMirse,  a  ntistake,  and  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
abliots  of  l^xlf'y  which  enables  us  (O  correct  it.  Bui  Ibe  laiiguagu 
the  fragntent  Una  been  obscr%'ed  to  bear  a  clo^  reS4«ihlai»ce  l*>  that; 
Fabyau'a  ctirouicle.  wlii4!h  was  printed  in  loll!.  Probably,  tlic: 
the  date  diould  be  IJIti.' 

And  the  only  qacstion  is  wliat  intrinsic  claims,  to  rrcdibilj^liie 
paraf^phs  relating;  to  WycHflc  possess.  To  d(^('ide  this  point.  Mr. 
Shirley  rt-marks  that  one  single  blundrrltig  scnt^^-nct-  wilt  suffice. 
*That  be  myght  the  more  delude  the  ppo|>le'8  inyiids,  he  adjoyaed 
hym  scin'c  unto  the  bcj^ngc  frcires,  approv>oge  there  povertve 
and  exluUvnge  there  perfection,  that  ho  myghtdeceavc  the  rulgar 
sone.V  How  u  misukc  so  gniss  was  made  we  shall  hereafter 
liare  occasion  to  explun.  It  is  condukirc  a^insl  the  know- 
ledge and  judgment  of  the  chronicler,  and  'thus  the  cvjdc 
which  iduniifics  the  Reformer  with  the  mirden  of  Canlri 
pHttU  is  rtduced  to  the  single  testimony  of  Wodcford.'  Wli( 
Wntowporary  records  are  so  few,  any  coutemporary  witnets 
entitled  to  great  respect,  but  Wndeford  could  not  liarc  apokea 
fironi  bis  own  recidlection,     I'he  date  o(  hit  death   is  aDcnlBiii, 
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bat  bis  last  knowa  work  is  dated  sixtT-one  vears  after  the  ter- 
aination  of  the  Canterbuiy  Hall  dispute,  at  which  time,  con- 
■equently,  he  must  have  been  a  mere  boy. 

*  Hn  lectures,  the  whole  of  which  were  delivered  within  five  weeks 
after  the  publication  of  the  confesaioti  which  is  their  text,  must  have 
been  mitten  in  extreme  baste ;  and  his  statement,  which  he  never 
■fterwBids  repeats,  was  made  at  a  moment  of  great  controversial 
exntement,  when  any  story  to  Wyclifs  discredit  would  have  been  told 
sud  listened  to  without  exaniiaaiion.' 

The  accnsation  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  chroniclers 
who  wrote  before  the  year  1480,  though  some  of  them  seem  to  have 
collected  every  other  calumny  against  him.  His  own  silence  on 
the  subject  is  a  strong  presumption  against  the  received  story  ; 
snd  stronger  still  is  a  passage  quoted  by  the  editor  from  one 
of  his  theological  lectures,  in  which  he  censures  Archbishop 
Islep's  foundation  for  infringing  the  principle  he  had  laid  down 
Bgainst  eleemosynary  endowments,  and  which  could  hardly  have 
be«i  written  by  one  who  was  contesting  the  headship  of  this 
reprobated  iasdtutlon.     Again 

*  The  Reformer  was  a  doctor  of  divinity,  at  the  very  latest,  in  1 366, 
sod  before  that  was  a  bachelor  of  divinity  for  some  time.  In  December, 
1365,  the  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  in  his  deed  of  appointment  is 
styled  taster  of  arts ;  and  in  the  statement  of  his  cause  before  the 
papal  court,  which  must  be  dated  1368  or  1369,  he  is  spoken  of  as  a 
bachelor  of  divinity ;  that  is  to  say,  at  a  time  when  the  Befomier  was  a 
doctor,  of  at  the  least  two,  and  probably  of  five  or  six  years'  standing.' 

For  the  many  other  corroborative  arguments  adduced  by  the 
editor,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  able  '  note  on  the  two 
Wycliffes.'  Till  further  evidence  can  be  brought  forward  on 
the  other  side,  we  are  justified,  we  think,  in  assuming  that  the 
Reformer  and  the  warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  are  two  distinct 
persons. 

Whichever  way  the  dispute  is  decided,  it  can  furnish  no  matter 
of  accusation  against  the  Reformer.  Long  before  the  appeal  of 
the  Warden  of  Canterbury  Hall  to  the  Pope,  WyclifFe  had 
rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  author 
of  the  contemporary  narrative,  and  in  tliis  he  is  corroborated 
by  Woodford,  fixes  on  the  doctorate  as  the  period  when  he 
began  to  *  scatter  forth  his  blasphemies.'  The  date  of  this 
d^ree,  Mr.  Shirley,  by  a  very  ingenious  argument,  is  enabled 
to  fix  about  the  year  1363.  This  year,  then,  we  accept  as 
that  when  Wycliffe  entered  on  the  second  period  of  his  life, 
and  commenced  his  career  as  harbinger  if  not  apostle  of  the 
Reformation.     The  editor  thinks,  '  the  publication  of  the  tract, 
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**dc  (lorninio  divino,"  which  took  pinre  a  few  years  Uter, 
would  affonl  a  more  lan^ ible  line  of  demarcation ;'  and  '  the 
[in'fiHT  til  ihat  work,'  he  considers,  *  ihe  true  epoch  of  the  begin- 
ning of  tbc  Enslish  Rcformntion.'  Bot  we  prefer  tnkini,'  the 
date  oil  which  his  oppuiienls,  (riilightpiipd  \)y  ihn  event,  liavo 
themselves  fixed ;  nnd  it  seems  more  natural  tu  date  the  be- 
tcinninfr  of  hostilities,  rather  from  the  6r8(  skirm!fthe«,  than  from 
the  tnHictlon  of  the  first  heavy  bh>w.  Here  then  ch»8cs  the  first 
division  of  the  Reformer's  life— the  time  of  study  nnd  pre- 
pararioo,  of  comparative  obscurity  and  tranonillity.  To  this 
periml  must  Ijc  referrcU  the  whole  of  Ins  logical,  phvsital,  and 
metaphysical  works.'  From  that  time  he  acted  on  the  detennina- 
tion  which  he  afterwards  formally  enounced,  of  confining  hts 
attention  exclusively  to  theological  subjects,  including,  under  t 
lenii,  nil  that  is  in  any  wny  connected  with  the  polity  and  w 
being  of  the  Chutcli. 

h'or  lon^,  says  tlie  author  of  the  narrative,  the  tarej 
rown  up  unpcrcci*-ed.  In  the  list  which  he  gives  (p.  2) 
NVyctilTe's  heresies,  the  earliest,  or  rather  the  prujKwitiuns 
which  were  supposed  to  involve  them,  were  probably  considered 
at  first  as  merely  metaphysical  subtleties  at  variance  with 
the  more  orthodox  phllosopliy  of  the  day.  Gmdually  they 
were  developed  into  the*>rie8,  the  practical  tendencies  of 
which  were  more  obviouily  danfjcrous.  The  degree  of  Doctor 
marks  the  time  when  these  aberrations  from  the  strict  line 
of  orthodoxy  began  to  attract  attention.  It  then  conferred 
the  power  which  its  name  denotes,  that  of  a  'professor  or 
teacher  of  Divinity ;'  it  gave  the  right,  and  with  the  right,  l^H 
doiihtlesit  thought,  inipi)Sf<l  on  him  the  duty,  of  propagating  b^| 
convKiion*  among  his  disciples.  Not  yet,  however,  nor  for  many 
years  afteiwanls,  did  the  Heformer  or  his  opponents  foresee 
rupture  with  Home.  He  was  still  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Churci 
he  sought  to  explain  her  doctrine,  not  to  confute  it,  and  inveigh 
against  the  ilefects  of  her  system  only  to  reform  them.  He  was 
already  celebrated  for  hii  austere  life,  liis  talent*,  his  profou 
learning,  and  his  unrivalled  dexterity  in  wielding  the  weajMins 
controversy,  and  by  his  public  teaching,  he  shortly  attained 
celebrity  which  bnnight  him  into  connexion  with  some  of 
principal  personages  and  most  important  events  of  his  time. 

A  retrospect  of  the  political  and  social  state  of  England, 
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■  The  •  1.UI  Ag<  of  the  Chareh.'  wbicli  wM  suppOMd  to  hiiTc  been  written  \j 
htr»  during  Uie  |>la];uM  and  oilier  c&Iamitiri  vhicn  desoUlLfl  Knn>[>c  brtvcnt  tile 
j-trnn  I.t4&  mid  1.149,  ha*  lirrn  itlribuii-<l  tn  hiui,  u  lite  editar  OMerveii,  in  the 
ntiKOUce  of  ill  <--Stcrwil  uid  drlinnr.-  of  ull  ititernal  i-viileitce.  and  ia  nov  gcaeraJy 
Bdmilted  lo  be  thcproduciion  oI'miihc  Inferior  liattd. 
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Uie  rotxIiHon  of  the  CKurrli,  in  tlie  ruurte<>ntli  centurr,  will 
mdilj'  explain  why  the  fjrniiml  was  so  well  prepared  lo  receive 
die  lent  which  our  author  cmlls  tares.  It  is  less  easy  to  disc-over 
by  what  counter  infliipnce  the  growth  of  the  crop  was  subse- 
rjuentl^'  checked. 

Wyclitfc's  hiu^mplicrs  are  too  apt  to  present  his  career  under 
the  exclusively  ecclesiastical  nnd  r('ligir>us  aspect,  wliicli  forms 
its  chief  interest  to  themselves.  31r.  Shirley  gives  a  truth  niid 
mditjr  to  his  sketch,  which  arc  wanting  to  many  more  laboured 
biographirj  by  assigning  the  due  importance  to  the  political 
fivenls,  with  wliicli  tlje  life  of  llie  Keformc-r,  and  the  Church 
History  of  his  day  arc  inscparabl)'  interwoven.  Till  recent 
times  the  study  of  history  lins,  we  thinit,  been  retunltt)  by  the 
aitcuipts  of  historians  to  keep  diatiuct  the  threadu  of  the  ecete- 
iiastical  and  civil  narrative,  and  to  confine  the  'affairs  of  tbc 
Church '  to  wparate,  and  subordinate  chapters.  In  Christian 
countries  the  fulfilment  of  ber  mission  by  the  Church,  whether 
she  has  elevated  and  directed,  or  disappointed  aa<I  lowered 
the  inunl  and  religiuus  iii5tiai.'ts  of  mankind,  has  been  the 
chief  agency  iu  human  affairs.  Mi*dia?val  hisitiry,  more  capecially, 
i*  essentially  ecclesiastical.  Since  tho  conversion  of  Constantine, 
tbe  retatiouof  Church  and  State  has  been  the  great  social  problem. 
The  Cliurrb,  directly  or  indirectly,  has  been  the  main  spring  of 
all  political  movement  for  centuries,  For  centuries  the  struggles 
of  the  Hapacy  to  establish  its  prepondemnrc  embroilml  the  Chris- 
tian world.  Rut  Churchmen  (and  a  great  deal  of  voluminous 
hutory  has  been  written  by  Churchmen)  have  no  disjMjsition  to 
filace  in  prominent  Felicf  the  arts  by  which  the  Church  has 
enforced  her  pretensions,  or  the  resistance  by  which  they  have 
been  defeated.  On  the  other  hand,  the  philosophical  historian 
of  the  last  century  afTectrrl  to  ignore  the  influence  which  be 
desired  to  diminish.  Disdaining  tn  examine  in  detail  what  he 
dospised  as  a  whole,  be  considered  the  Church  a^t  an  homogene- 
ous body,  Tinitcd  by  common  interests  to  its  foreign  hr^d,  and 
took  Ultle  notice  of  those  successive  change*  and  adjustments 
of  its  internal  constitution,  which  explain  tlic  place  it  held  in  the 
loiial  system.  Thus  (as  we  think)  the  part  played  by  the 
Papacy  has  not  In-cn  fully  understood.  In  barbarous  limta,  the 
clergy  had  gradually  aapiired  an  influence  which  menaced  the 
existence  of  civil  gavcmmcnt.  The  rising  power  of  the  papan' 
\jy  iu  intervention  averted  the  internal  collision  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers,  as  in  statics  an  fNiuitibrium  is  restored 
by  the  introduction  of  a  third  force.  If  the  ro|W!  had  an  obvious 
interest  in  supiiurting  the  clergy  against  the  Crown,  it  was  not 
]r«  bit  desire  to  subjugate  and  plunder  the  clergy,  and,  in  this. 
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he  snmecmift  Iuqdc)  an  ally,  somcliinei  an  opponml  in  the  Croi 
Thus,  hy  ihe  alternate  play  of  tliei*e  rival  interest*,  each  part; 

IS  prevenled  attaining  o  preponderance  wliicb  would  tiave  beei^_ 
to  the  »vstetn.  ^H 

(ji-uduullj  llie  uinrliiuerv  bctaint.'  more  complicated,  and  new 
combinations  were  brought  into  play.  ^Vs  zeal  waiit^d  culd,  and 
Wcakh  and  n-orldlinesx  stepix-<l  in  to  paralrsc  the  aclivi^  of 
tbc  ChuruU  and  weaken  iu  hold  on  tbe  laity,  the  monaclic 
orden  multiplied,  and  liaslcnrHl  to  occupy  the  placv  tlie  secolar 
clergy  were  fast  abandoning.  Tbey  claimed  for  themselves  the 
field  of  missionary  exertion,  and  by  a  vow  of  po^"e^ty  tbey  re- 
nounced the  temptations  that  had  ensnaml  ibeir  ri%'a3ft.  They 
broiiglil  a  vnst  nct-pssion  of  t>tr<'tit;lli  to  ibe  llnly  See,  on  which, 
exclusively,  they  depemted;  but  lUey  excited  tbe  jealousy  of  the 
secular  clergy,  and  the  Church  was  weakened  by  diaseniioo^— 
unknown  before.  For  a  time  tbey  ctmimanded  Uie  c«nfidea^^| 
of  the  public,  but  liiuupb,  indiTidually,  they  kept  their  vow  (^^ 
poverly,  the  communities  soon  became  possessed  of  manors 
and  lurdsliijis,  their  chiefs  had  the  dutint  of  feudal  luidUwds 
lo  discharge,  otul  their  stale  to  maintaia.  What  wonder  if 
they  soon  adopted  their  amusements  an<l  emulated  their  vices  ? 
An  anti-auceitJotal  spirit  spread  far  awl  wide.  Tlie  Churchy 
OS  a  hody,  fell  far  short  of  the  religious  instim--l5  of  the  age^ 
which,  in  spite  of  its  unruly  passions,  were  strong.  When- 
ever the  voice  of  the  preacher  was  heard  in  repmbation  of 
tbc  rices  of  tlie  limes,  or  in  earnest  cxhoTlatinn  to  repentance, 
it  touched  a  chord  of  tonsciencc  which  ribralecl  to  tbe  appeal. 
It  was  the  desire  to  acquire  personal  holiness  or  its  eiiaivaJnU, 
in  pardons  and  indul];ences,  which  fed  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Cru- 
saders. The  preaching  of  Arnold  of  Brescia  mellcd  tbc  hearts  of 
tboiuonds.  The  sect  of  the  Flagellants,  in  spite  of  its  ulrsurditic 
in  spite  of,  or,  rather,  in  consfqueticc  of  its  barbarous  austcritie 
which  satisfied  the  conscieme-ctricken  sinner,  malliplicd,  for  a 
brief  space,  to  anj  intTedible  extent.  But  all  these  outbreaks  of 
insubordinate  zeal  were  offensive  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  weve, 
as  soon  as  it  could  safely  be  done,  branded  with  tbc  Kuiit  of  heresy. 
Peter  Waldo  was  as  gncHl  a  Koman  Catholic  as  St.  Francis,  whose 
prototype  he  was,  Ilt^  axpin-d  to  restore  the  purity  of  the 
Cburch  by  re-establishing:  ils  j)ovcrty — lo  spread  iu  influence  by 
reviving  its  spirituality — his  Poor  Men  of  Lyons  were  sealoas 
preachers  of  the  ward,  the  lowliest  of  the  lowly,  the  *  Minorites 
of  the  KcformatioD.'*  Hut  Alexandei  III^  by  refusing  bis  urgent 
request  to  sanction  lite  new  Order,  tamed  the  possible  saint 
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in  actaal  heretic.  Waldo  wai  no  '  men  pleaser '  to  discoDtinue 
hu  efforts  to  evangelise  the  world  at  the  bidding  of  the  Pope, 
and  be  and  bis  disciples  were  condemned  as  rebels  to  tfae  Church. 
There  had  also  existed,  from  the  earliest  times,  sects  who 
maintained  the  purity  of  the  primitive  Church,  or,  at  least,  had 
rgected  tfae  developments  of  Latin  Cbristiamty.  These  bad 
nude  their  way  to  Europe,  and  were  found  ia  great  strength  in 
maoj  parts,  especially  in  the  south  of  France.  To  what  degree 
they  were  infected  by  the  heresies  imputed  to  tbem  by  their 
adversaries  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  The  charge,  if  true  in 
part,  was  greatly  exa^erated.  Their  doctrines,  their  know- 
ledge of  scripture,  their  purity  of  life,  satisfied  the  requirements 
of  those  who  were  disgusted  with  the  morals  of  the  priesthood, 
and  produced,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  the  moat  wide-spread 
revolt  against  papal  Rome  which  the  world  had  yet  seen.  The 
reUgions  wars  in  Provence  and  Languedocfumish  the  most  revolting 
charter  in  the  annals  of  the  Romish  see.  But  probably  not  all 
the  exterminating  massacres  which  the  bloody  narrative  records 
oovld  have  succeeded  in  crashing  heresy  if  the  church  had  not 
adopted  the  weapons  of  her  victims.  When  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Francis  knelt  before  the  papal  thrcme,  with  petitions  similar  to 
that  which  bad  been  refused  to  Waldo,  the  pi^  received  them 
ooldly  at  first,  but  enlightened  by  a  second  thought,  so  luminous 
dtat  be  attributed  it  to  inspiration,  he  saw  the  advantage  which 
nsch  bodies  of  men  as  the  two  Saints  proposed  to  organise  would 
give  the  Romish  see,  not  only  in  its  combats  with  heretics,  but 
in  its  struggles  with  tbe  civU  power,  and  even  the  established 
hierarchy. 

Tbe  <^eet  of  both  St.  Dominic  and  St.  Francis  was  to  con- 
finn  tbe  true  faith  by  preaching — a  powerful  instrument  which 
had  been  allowed  to  fall  into  disuse  by  the  clergy.  St.  Dominic 
i^pealed  to  the  intellect,  and  directed  his  followers  to  prepare  them- 
selves with  all  the  weapons  of  controversy.  St.  Francis  sought  to 
tOQcb  tbe  heart,  and,  if  he  did  not  actually  enjoin  ignorance,  he 
eertainly  discouraged  learning.  Both  aspired  to  regenerate  the 
Chnrch,  and  to  bring  back  the  clergy  to  apostolical  purity'  by 
enforcing  more  than  apostolical  poverty.  The  conventual  rnle 
had  failed ;  possession,  then,  was  interdicted  not  only  to  in- 
dividuals but  to  oommnnities,  and  poverty,  that  it  might  become 
dssolute  and  perpetual,  was  depressed  into  mendicancy. 

Tfae  object  of  the  conventual  rule  was  tbe  salvation  of  the 
individual,  that  of  the  new  Orders  was  tfae  conversion  of  the 
world.  Again  the  Church  possessed  instruments  fit  for  the 
discharge  of  her  high  duties.  The  first  Friars  who  landed  in 
fiagUnd  in  the  year  1221  were  received  with  entfausiaun.    Their 
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numbers    multiplied    rapidly;    tlietr  lemming   nitJ  tulenU 
qiipred  fnr  llifiiii  tlie  lii^^licst  difilinrtions  at  tlic  universities  tkca 
exi^itini;  in  Kuroj>c,  in  spite  uf  tite  ji-alousy  of  the  older  aad 
privileged  members;  their  zeal  uuii  lor  tlivin  the  npj>lnust*  uf 
mnny,  and  among  others  the  cmini^nt  IJishop  of  Linculo,  Grost 
who  afterwards  were  amon^r  their  most  active  opponents.     Tli 
parorliinl  rler^y  saw  thrir  iniBtnkc  ton  hitc ;  niissiunory  cxt-Ttlon 
is  nl  all  times  antij^ontstic  Xit  tlie  ]Nin>chiA!  system.     Tlicy  Tound 
their  jiarishes  invaded,  tlieir  prlvileses  usiir[>ed,  their  ufhce  filled 

n  host  of  volurileers,  whose  serviivs  lliejf  could  neither  rejet'l^^ 
regulate.  ^H 

The  conventual  orders,  the  Possessionati,  as  tliev  were  called™ 
in  contradiction  to  those  who  renounced  pi^sscssion,  found  ibem- 
Kelves  thrust  into  the  sliaile  hj-  tliese  new  tivals,  as  tliey  theroselvM 
liad  in  their  day  cclip;^t-d  the  secular  clergy,  and  the  internal  dis> 
sensions  of  the  Church  were  multiplle<l;  but  on  the  whole  ttM^| 
Jiapal  see  acquiic<i  a  gieat  accession  of  strength  bj  the  iiitniduo-" 
tion  of  these  auxiliaries.  I'robably  it  bad  attained  the  highest 
influence  it  e**cr  aclually  exercised  over  the  minds  of  men  about 
the  time  that  the  abject  king  of  Kn|;land  prosttalc<l  his  penum  and 
his  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  legate  of  llunorius  ;  hut  the  culniinatiog 
point  of  papal  pretendon  was  not  reached  till  iloniface  Vlll. 
claimMl  the  absolute  exemption  of  th«  persons  »nd  proj)erties  of 
tbc  clergy  from  all  claims  and  authority  of  the  temporal  powci^^ 
the  entire  subjection  of  both  to  the  sole  control  of  the  pope,  aniljH 
finally,  the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  over  the  riviljmwer. 
These  claims  if  admitted  would  have  reduced  the  sovereign  to  the 
condition  of  the  pope's  vicar  in  things  temporal,  and  though 
£ooifuce  condescends  to  ar^uethc  matter  with  rhitip|>e  le  Hul,  iu 
the  bull  '  Ausculta,  mi  fili,*  all  that  he  proves  is,  that  he  does  not 
claim  the  kingdom  of  France  as  a  ftef  of  the  church  in  the  same 
sense  in  which  hu  dis|>i>ses  of  the  crowu  of  Naples.  He  liad 
strained  the  cord  too  lighily,  and  it  snapped  ;  education  had 
somuwhat  spread  among  the  upper  classes.  }''ragments  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  vernacular  lon^^e  were  in  current  circulation,  and 
the  writings  of  the  heretics  had  enlightened  many.  The  Cruwn 
and  the  nobles  were  awakeiieil  to  a  cx^nsciousness  uf  their  strength  : 
ihcy  opposed  physical  forcu  lo  spiritual  pretension. 

We  }iave  no  time  to  dwell  on  this  most  romantic  period  of 
church  history.  IJuniface  was  surprised  liy  the  Colonnos  ■( 
Anagni,  his  treasures  were  riRrd,  his  person  insulted;  he  fled  to 
Kome,  where  he  found  bimsctf  the  cajitive  of  thcOrsini,  and  died 
iu  a  transport  of  wrath  at  the  violation  of  his  sacred  person.  By 
a  mixture  of  subtlety  and  violence,  whicli  are  scarcely  |>araUelcd 
in  history,  Philippe  succeeded  in  nominatingr  a  French  pope  and 
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transferring  the  see  to  Avignon,  and  there,  for  apwards  of  half  a 
century,  it  had  remained  at  the  time  when  WyclifFe  commenced 
his  theological  teaching  at  Oxford.  .  At  that  time  in  England 
popular  spirit  ran  high,  and  public  opinion  was  beginning  to 
assert  its  power. 

'  It  is  worthy  of  remark,*  observes  the  editor,  *  for  it  is  something 
more  than  a  coincidence,  that  the  commencement  of  Wyclirs  career  as 
a  reformer  is  thus  cotemporary  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  a  year  with  the 
climax  and  first  decline  of  feudal  chivalry  in  England. 

*  The  year  1 363,  observed  as  a  jubilee  in  honour  of  the  completion  of 
the  king's  fiftieth  year,  saw  diree  supplicant  kiugs  gathered  round  the 
court  of  Edward,  and  his  yet  more  illustrious  son.  King  John  of 
France,  the  captive  of  Folders,  was  resident  at  the  palace  of  the  Savoy. 
David  of  Scotland,  himself  not  long  since  a  captive,  was  now  pleading 
for  a  reduction  of  his  ransom ;  and  from  the  farthest  east  of  Christendom 
the  king  of  Cyprus  had  come  to  solicit  aid  from  the  first  of  Christian 
knights  agiunst  the  encroaching  power  of  the  infidel.' 

The  people  were  rising  rapidly  in  wealth  and  intelligence,  it 
had  suited  the  policy  of  Edward  to  associate  them  with  his 
trinmphs ;  he  had  appealed  to  popular  passions ;  he  had  called 
forth  popular  energies.  Parliamentary  government,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  term,  had  suddenly  ripened  into  maturity, 
and  reached  a  degree  of  efficiency  which  it  subsequently  lost  in 
the  turmoil  of  the  civil  wars,  and  never  regained  during  the 
despotic  reigns  of  the  Tutlors.*  Tbe  Commons  of  England  were 
as  little  disposed  as  the  high-spirited  nobility  to  submit  tamely 
to  the  exactions  of  a  foreign  priest — least  of  all,w  hen  instead  of 
showing  himself  the  impartial  father  of  all  tbe  faithful,  he  was 
tbe  puppet  of  the  King  of  France,  and  robbed  England  of  her 
treasure  in  order  to  forward  tbe  designs  of  her  enemies.  Once 
more  the  Church  had  fallen  behind  the  standard  and  require- 
ments of  the  times  ;  not  because  the  morality  of  the  day  was  un- 
usually austere,  but  every  age,  however  profligate  in  practice,  is 
virtuous  enough  to  expect  a  high  degree  of  virtue  from  the 
ministers  of  religion.  The  Mendicant  Friars,  perhaps  because 
their  pretensions  were  greater,  or  because  the  disappointment 
they  had  occasioned  was  more  recent,  were  the  objects  of  especial 
hostility.  At  the  university,  which  they  embroiled  by  their 
disputes,  their  unpopularity  was  extreme.  They  were  accused 
of  entrapping  youths  of  tender  age  into  tbeir  societies,  and 
tbe  existence  of  an  act  of  parliament  and  of  a  royal  ordi- 
nance to  forbid  this  practice  confirms  the  accusation.  Bishop 
Grostete  goes  so  far  as  to  attribute  to  the  distrust  which  tbe 

*  In  Us  reign  of  fifty  years,  Edward  issued  screnty  write  to  eununou  the  great 
cooncil  of  the  nation. 
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KlnulirAnts  inspired,  the  (lerlpnMon  in  the  ijumlwre  of  the 
unive»itv — which,  whatever  mav  he  its  cause,  is  bistorinllj 
true— from  30,000  to  GOOO.  Above  all  other  accusations  it  ww 
nrgcfl  that  they  btul  violated  their  vow  of  pnrcrtj,  the  indis- 
pciisahlc  coodilioQ,  u  it  was  llieo  believed,  of  all  spiritual itj  and 
holiorss. 

It  is  worth  piitiHinii;  for  a  moment  to  examine  the  leading  ides 
of  all  meUixvat  plans  for  Church  reform.  Poverty,  snjrs  Dante, 
was  St  Francis'  chosen  bride,  but  she  refuseil  lo  dtrell  in  the 
home  to  which  he  had  wooed  her.  The  rule  of  the  fotmdcr,  it  is 
true,  was  inexorably  rigid,  but  from  the  earliest  days  a  scbigm 
subsisted  in  tho  Order  ns  to  its  interpretation.  The  Convenioals 
hail  alwavs  contended  for  a  re1a:i.Hlion  of  their  vow,  and  soon 
ttcandulous  stories  were  told  of  Ujc  wealth  accumulated  by  tbe 
Minorites,  who  profe&scd  to  acknowledge  its  obligation.  I-'rom 
time  to  timo  the  more  jealous  and  saintly  spirits  uf  the  Order 
saw  the  evil,  and  in  a  more  ri^id  enfurccmonc  of  their  rule  tbey 
sought  what  appeared  the  only  remedy.  ^  Reform ''  has  succeeded 
'  reform,*  and  in  each  new  rule  successive  fuumlers  have  cudea- 
vourcd  by  siricier  onUiiancea  and  more  rigid  retrenchment  of 
comforts  to  catch  the  over-flying  phantoms  of  poverty  and 
spirituality.  They  never  dreamed,  what  modern  experience  has 
taught  U9,  tluit  (Miverty  alone  will  never  secure  the  holiness  they 
sought.  Often  at  this  day  in  the  south  of  Kurope  the  traveller 
lights  upon  a  humble  Franciscan  convent,  conspicuous  only  for 
its  well-chtucn  site  and  grao-ful  jjrovc  of  ilex.  The  simple 
wants  of  the  brethren  arc  but  fingally  supplied  by  the  contiibtt- 
tions  of  a  poor  neighbourhood,  and  the  surplus  is  disposed  in 
well-meant,  if  not  judicious  <:harity.  Xo' superfluous  decoration, 
no  nindern  refinement,  no  unnecessary  learning  jars  with  the 
intentions  of  the  founder ;  yet  we  speak  only  of  what  is  patent 
to  nil  when  wc  state  that  this  alxide  of  poverty  is  bui  a  monasUc 
Costte  of  Indolence,*  and  in  its  white-washed  celU  tlierc  is  u 
little  of  miuiooary  zeal  or  ascetic  self-denial  as  In  tUc  marble 
halls  and  well-stored  libraries  of  the  Benetlictines. 

But   if  poverty  were  indeed    the    mother   of  holiness,    it 
neither  the  absence  of  endowments,  nor  the  most  stringent  la 
ag;&inst  weaUb,  that  will  keep  the  Church  poor. 

Abi  CoMtaotiti,  ili  qiianto  mat  fu  DKuire 
Noil  la  tua  cuiiver»iun,  ina  qiieilu  dube, 
Che  da  tt>  pr«se  il  primo  ricco  jndre : 

*  Tbe  Tmct  i«.  the  FrauUMans  ue  osnallf  rMruiled  Tririn  the  lower  rank), 
wHom  lli(r  liiimclv  Tari-  of  lb«  coawBtM  loxorf  compared  with  iIm-  orUlmrj  food 
of  tbv  peaunt,  aoii  tbt  rigid  otocrmcc*  of  the  couTtnt  an  agmiablc  cxchaave ;' 
s  lift  of  lUJj  loil. 
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txdaims  Dnote  ;  but  tlie  ^ocm]  Sylvester  was  not  tbe  fint 
nth   psstor.     Fur  ycmrs  befure  the  CliurcU  was  cmluwed    the 
coatribotions  of  the  fniihful  had  made  its  hifrh  offices  the  coveted 
objects  of  worldlv  ainbitinu.     Neither  VV'vclitle  nor  any  o(  the 
ttformcni  o(  that  age  seem  to  have  perccivetl  that  to  keep  the 
tUxfjrf  poor  preaupposcK  the  existence  of  that  holiness  and  sdf- 
(Wmtal  which  povcrt}'  was  Invoked  to  produce.     A  Chuixh  that 
cajoji  the  conridenre  of  the  faithful  must  nce<ls  coaimaiid  their 
pnncs,  and  that  she  shall  not  exert  this  power  tao  be  effected  by 
00  bomaa    refiulatians.     It  is  not  knon-a  at  what  pari  of  this 
ptnsd  of  his  life  W'ycliffe  carried  bis  tlienry  iain  practice  by  the 
tltlbtiibinent  of  his  order  of  'Simple  Priests;'  nor  how  a  man 
pOHBBed  of  tu>  higher  di^ty  than  a  cure  of  souls  was  enabled 
tapiDcare  admission  for  them  into  several  dioceses  under  epis- 
copal authority.     Poor  but  not  mendicants,   ripiotant  of  carnal 
Inmipg,  but  prrachprs  and  exnmplps  ai  giHlliness^  he  destined 
tbcn  to  reform  the  land ;  but  he  did  not  sec  that  he  was  only 
wpwiing  the  experiment  of  St.  Francis,  and  that  he  could  give 
na  better  f^arantee  than  bis  f^vat  predecessor  for  preserving  the 
jpiritualily  of  bis  followers.     His  Simple  Priests  m  their  russet 
nibes.  '  ru&scld  veste  induti,'  were  ridiculed  by  his  opponents, 
and  tell  even   heforn  tlieir  foumlcr  :*   but  their  institution  has 
eiposed  him  to  the  blunderinc;  accusation  which  wc  have  already 
MJoed — an  attachment  to  the  Mendicant  Orders.     It  certainly 
pmves  how  little  he  expected   lo  be  driven  from  the  bosom  of 
tbr  Church  ;  anil  had  b«  fttoppe<)  here,  bad  he  left  the  subject  of 
<t)t  l^acharist  imtoucbcd,  ami  had  the  papal  roan  been  favourable 
tu  hii  new  institution,  be  tniglit,  as  Mr.  Shirley  observes,  have 
bkeo  his  place  with  the  founder  of  the  Scni5c  ortler,  and  miracles 
iti^l  now  be  workefl  al  the  shrine  of  Si.  Jolui  of  Wycllfte. 

When  the  Reformer  commenced  his  labours  at  Oxford,  tike 
iUi>ncerdota]  spirit  thiDugbout  the  country  was  strong,  the  hot-' 
tililr  to  the  Papal  see  exlendcil  even  lo  portions  of  the  clergy, 
liw  dissensions  between  the  different  rulcr»  and  ranks  of  cburch- 
■*n  were  violent.  For  some  years  Fitz  Kalpti,  the  Archbishop 
"(Armagh,  had  directeil  popular  indigailion  a^inst  the  frauds 
sod  the  vices  of  the  Mendicants,  and  VVycliffe,  in  bis  attacks  on 
*Wn,  which  were  unsparing,  found  an  enthusiastic  audience  in 
tlw  university.  Mwlem  critics  (Britiah  Afat/.,  vol,  vii.)  have 
Vgvl  that  these  attacks  did  not  invoUe  any  charge  n::a)nHC  llie 
Qvcb.     The  friars  of  that  day,  they  add,  were  sectarians  and 

*  TWy  vnc  rapprauvd  bj-  lb*  Couoril  of  13S2  the  mDmrnt  tbnt  ili«  tlocliaiBfc 
P*ffluit;r  of  ihcir  f(itittd«r  sixl  ihr  mulilplitHl  charge*  or  lierMy  anbisi  lilm 
'^'md  it  afc  lo  inppreM  an  iDttitntioD  which  10  luanjr  Kvnwd  to  l>e  worLmg 
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the  reproAcntativoit  of  tlie  'vnluntarjr  sjslcm;'  but  ilif 
cloi-*  not  htilii.     The  friara  were  rmt  llie  supjxMlcrs  of  tl 
cralic  or  anarchical   principle.      They  were  the  militia  of  t 
Fope,  the  sworn  dcfenilrrs  iif  tnonnrrhical  a^inst  oli^rchtn 
gorernmeat :    and  if  in   their  irregular  action  they  hear  so 
Tescmblancc  to  the  so-called  voluntary  systein,  Wycliffe  hiinsci 
in  bis  arraignniont  of  them,  implies  his  atlvrtcacy  of  a  syitr; 
more  *  voluntary'  still.      lie  charges  them  with  hindering  the 
preaching;  of  God's  word  hy  those  whn  were  able  and  willing' to 
spr<-ad    it,  iinlesa  they  obtained   the  ttrcncc  of  man.      Ho  was, 
doubtless,  thinking  of  the  impediments  olTered  by  the  Oaastial 
orders  to  bis  own  '  Poor  Priests ;  *  and,  like  other  Kcformeis, 
to    meet  a  particular   o««e,   he    laid    down    general    principles, 
which,  if  admitted,   would  have  carried    hitn  further  thao  he 
intended.       But    neither  was    the  Chiirrh    herself  spare<l :    her 
pride,  her  pomp,  her  sloth  and  luxury,  her  avarice  and  ambition 
were  till!  thenius  of  his  constant  invective;  and  to  her  also  b^i 
sternly  prescribed  the  same  unpalatable  physic — to  disgM^  ^"^1 
illjrutten  wealth,  an<I  return  to  the  meagre  diet  of  poverty  an<^^ 
solf-denial,  *  Macra  cavum  rcpetes  arctum  quern  macra  suhisti.' 
If  insulated  passages  may  be  taken  as  specimens  of  his  deliberate 
opinions,    bis  »|>ecific   for   the   comiplions  of   the    age   was  tbi- 
return  to  a  state  of  simplicity  incompatible  with  the  inevitable 
progress  of  civiliKation,  and  a  freedom   of  individual  action  irre^^ 
cuncilablu  with  every  pirasiblc  form  of  ecclesiastical  p«>lity.     H|^| 
theories  of  the  relations  of  the  ecclesiastical  to  the  ci*-il  powi^^ 
were  as  grand  and  as  impracticable  as  those  uf  Dante,  to  whom 
be  bears  a  great  rescmbtanco  iu  the  lofty  and  visionary  ilinmrlfl^H 
of  his  imagination,     I  Ic  aflvocatcs  an  absolute  separation  betwcfid^H 
things  spiritual  and  temporal,  wliich  to   man,  compounded  as  be 
is  of  body  and  spirit,  is  impracticatjlu,  anil  an  independent  adit 
of  the  spiritual  power,  so  complete  that  it  must  end  either 
subjugating  everything  to  itself  or  in  driving  men  to  seek  the 
freedom   by  treating  things  spiritual  with  r-ontempt.      In    fa 
the  cause  of  refonn  was  not  sutficiontly  far  advance<t  lo  lei 
Wycliffe  to  turn  his  mind  to  the  work  of  reconstruction.    He  sai 
before  him  a  gigantic  evil,  and  no  practical  means  for  its  corrpc- 
tion.  except  to  expose  its  magnitude  and  to  set  up  in  oppositit 
to  it  the  Waaty  of  his  'ideal' — an  ideal  which  might  never 
realised,  but    the  contemplation  of  which    must    lead    toi 
amendment.      As  he  grew  more  hopeless  of  persuading,  bis 
qucncc  passiw  from  exhortations  to  invrclive.     His  works  are  so 
little  accessible  to  the   general  render,  that  we  arc  tempted  t( 
transcribe  the  following  as  a  specimen  of  bis  rapid,  abrupt,  ant' 
tbctical  style: — 


ssitioq^ 
rer  llH 
ivart^^l 
Uel^ 


'Jfe  qfrrt/cliffe. 

'  ITe  tliat  minUtretli  m«  follun-  lie  tnc,  taJtli  Christ.  Theii  must  we 
e«l«  I'kIIow  Uim,  by  mte  way,  or  by  otlivr ;  or  «]s«  we  forgaku  soolhly 
)i.4  miiiiitlera  to  be.  for  Christ  bad  Pvter  that  liti  should  foUow  him; 
Ml  ■iioutdtn  all  \mpes  be  followens  of  Pvter,  awl  bis  »ucce«sors ;  if 
lien  iJOl  lii»  followers  thwy  have  not  bU  power;  and  so  it  is  by 
i\»  tfml  alw  tihuuldi-ii  follow.  But  takv  uv  hevd  to  )>oi>i.w  anrl 
iinabliotli;  lo  bisiioiJs,  to  collcctum,  tu  itufl'nigaiis  also,  dtlc((aif«. 
coinniiHaries,  uiid  archdeacons  aUo,  a:id  deacons,  and  oftiviaU^ 
setjtiestrsrfi ;  1  fLtiV  to  abbots  and  priors,  ministers  and  uuixlcfls 
to  these  provincials,  und  tu  the  popv*«  cbapUtiiis,  to  procurator* 
plead(>r«»  lo  cliaiiccllors,  to  treenurera,  to  sammouorv  and  par- 
len;  and  to  tlie  popw's  notaries^  parwns  and  vicara.  and  prieat*, 
frolu,  canons,  and  friars,  ankers  [anchi)riie<]  and  lieiniiU  :  to  Dunnv, 
'  wlav,  and  see  how  they  followen  Christ  for  the  more  pan.  Anti- 
a»  God  sliall  sit  in  the  Church,  oihI  done  many  marvcU  as  now 
done  a  dayti ;  and  tlieriffore  took  w«ll  in  itiy  mind,  and  know  hix 
:i[ilt>,  which  of  all  thin  lutync  [coiujHinyJ  followeth  our  Lord, 
irixl  wao  poor,  and  th»y  ben  riche,  as  many  men  BUpposea.  Christ 
meek  and  low,  and  they  lull  high  and  proud.  Chrlet  was  sufl^rinj; 
«l  foiTpivr,  and  they  \'olen  be  aven)T«d.  Christ  fonook  worldly 
jry,  and  tliw  it  >echi-n  fiist.  Climt  would  not  worldly  loidKhips,  ami 
ey  cn>ken  fcltn};]  fxtt  tu  llitiii.  Chmt  w»»hcd  his  discipW  feet, 
hwly  and  me<-kly,  itnd  the  \)tt\K  wule  crown  the  em)>iTor  wiib  bis  I'evl* 
nuHi'r  men  to  kt»«  litem  kiieclinK  on  their  kneea.  Christ  i-nme  tu 
*e,  and  the)'  s^ktin  lo  lie  »eive(i,  Christ  ^t-d  on  bis  feet,  un<l  ht-> 
]>!«•  will)  him,  lo  teach  and  to  turn  the  people  iti  rold  and  in  hf<al, 
Jn  wet,  and  in  dry  ;  IIih  pope  and  oilier  bishups  wule  keep  liifir  iVi  i 
IL  dean  with  Mrailut  and  cordwuiii,  and  »onie  lime  with  sandals,  vritli 
Jd,  with  silver,  and  ^dk  preciously  dight.  Chriitt  ged  in  ^reat  meat 
Rwink  ;  and  iliey  sitlen  in  tlicir  proud  castles  witli  their  prowl 
f.  and  keep  [hem  busily  from  tiie  ^u^  brennin^.  Christ  preached 
blcaied  ;  and  tlier  cursen,  aud  blessen  full  selden. 

•  #  • 

*'  Christ  sat  amon^  his  disciples,  and  served  them  at  the  meat  full 

irl;  low  on  (he  earth  ;  and  they  wolen  sit  full  high  iu  first  sjtlingi^ 

the  suppers,  and  in  fimt  cliairs  in  oburcli,  and  in  chapels,  and  covcteri 

lutatious  of  kings,  queens,  and  great  lords  served  gloriously  ;  not 

the  poor  people  as  oar  JesiK  did. 

•  •  •  • 

'  Chri&t  lay  and  slept  iu  a  boat  upon  the  bard  boonle;  and  they 

r[>eu  full  soft  in  full  easy  beds,  and  look  that  none  awake  them  till 

lley  hav*  sifpt  right  enough.     Christ  had  no  cliambirUiiw,  but   Ibf 

crying  ou  him  in  the  tempest  of  (he  sea,  when  Ihey  wcfcn  fijr 

lo  p«rii>h  1  their  chamburlainti  ch.iU  be  reaily  with  mar^hiil  ami 

■her  to  krep  the  cliauiber  and  hall  of  nouie  umi  din  ;  and  the  jHirtet-  at 

the  gale  to  krappii  owl  lh«  |»oor,  have  tJiey  naver  *o  much  need,  their 

lord  Ihey  wolen  not  awake. 

■  •  •  • 

*  Christ  forK^e  :  and  tlicy  taken  Rids  full  greul.    Clirisl  gave  ;  und 
V'ol.  11)4.— A'y.  SOT.  K  tlit-y 
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and  ihey  1ord»hi 


it  barw,   ^ 
to  1^1 

'I 


fikit  tiOlHen.    Cbrut  purcbuvd  h«ftvcn :_ 
'earth  Ui  hv.  rich.     Ctrrist  rode  «iiii[)Iy  on  an  b.<«  ;   and  lliey  nn  fstt 
lirreyx,  aiid  it  liilletb  iii>t  UivdJM'i^lv  to  b«  above  his  Mooter.    Ue  had 
lv«  going  abuut  on  their  fi-et  -,  lliem  followeth  mtity  a  great  barw, 
Fvith  jeiten  and  Ja|)<:r.-<  nn  liackiieyit'  lacL,  >wth  swoids  atid  liuckU 
^t  were  tu  u  batllt*.  aud  with  knights  at  robes  and  feta  ofl«n  to 
their  bridles.    Cbri»t  rode  on  a  fardel  [buadle]  of  his  discipW  rl 
and   liiey  in  gilt  taddles  full   of  gay  6toae»  and  gar  hnriiesa  the 
rCluist  was  imrsued  ;  and  tliey  pursue.     Christ  was  disjiietd  ;  and  lli*y 
lespisen.     Christ  gave  poner ;    and   tliey  taken  auay,     Chrii4  tni 
rec  men;  nnd  ll)«r  makeii  bond.     Christ  bnuglil  cut  pri<i<;n»; 
Jrisonen.     Christ  loosed;  and  Ibey  burden.     C'hriat  raised  to  life; 
ey  bringen  to  death.* 

Tbcse  opinions  were  not  absolutely  heretical :  thev  werr  not 
more    exalted  ami    impracticable    tlinn    thosn  whic-b   hnti 
'ielU  b^'  manj'  cnuDent  saints;  but    what  was  verj  innow-nl 
V*  mystic  dreaming  of  a  hfrmit  in  the  cloister  became  ei 
tiiently  dangerous  and  offensive  wlien  pat  forth  as  the  practtd 
[instruLliou  of  one  uf  the  most  aduiircd  learbers  of  the  uiiiveruty, 
ftlie  friend  anti  iho  referee  of  statesmen.     Oa  unolUer  important 
■ubject,  on  which  rests  the  basis  of  all  civil  society,  his  tbeorj 
of  dominion,  or,  in  other  words,  of  the  relations  of  goveniara  to 
the  governed,  including  those  of  the  Church  and  the  State,  bis 
Teal  for  reform  le<l  him  lo  conclusions  which  the  court  of  Koine 
was  rnnhled  to  stigmatise  as  heretical.     (Confident  in  the  woo- 
'  ^rful  powers   of  the  scIhxiI    logic,   he   hoped   in   all   difliciill 
diicttvcr  by  subtle  analysis  some  Iheory  of  universal  appli 
tinn  tu  solve  ail  doubts.      In  this  belief  he  wrote  liis  tract  ' 
<lominio  dlvino.'     Obedience  to  the  powers  that  he,  spiritual 
temjwral,  is  eujuiucd  by  Holy  Scripture.     Hut  the  powers  ll, 
be,  spiritual  and  temporal,  may,  and  inWycliffe's  time  often  hi 
everted  themselves  for  the  degradation  and  misery  of  mankind, 
and  ptuluuged  submission  is  only  )>rnlongcd  degradation.    Reason 
is  rcijuired  to  reconcile  the  duty  of  obedience  with  ihc  right  of 
rt^tslunce ;  and  reason,  which  in  those  days  acknowledged  do 
difheully  as  too  great  for  explnnntion,  no  mystery  ion  deep  t^^d 
fdiscussion,  readily  undertook  the  task.    All  power,  the  Refortn^H 
cooceivetl,  Ijelonged  to  God,  nnd  by  bim,  as  by  a  feudal  suzerain^ 
|K>rtii>a5  of  it   were  committed,  the  temporal  to  tlie  laity,  ibf 
spiritual  to  the  clergy,  to  be  beld  ou  the  tenure  of  'obedience  to 
his  commandments;*  when  tbc  condition  was  violated,  ibe 
vtlcge  was  forfeited.     In  his  own  phrase,  'dominion  depcotls 
ftrscc'     Xtiis  Wyclifl«  himself  admits  is  au  ideal.     But  fur . 


•   Kslract  from  IVyclif*  AiiltclirUt  nad  liii  Mpjnri-,  w>.  124-131  i  of  Til 
Tn«tnc>,  by  Juhu  \^  vckljHt-.  Ul>.     KMilvd  bj  J.  II.  Todil,  U.U.,  Uublin,  18J 
^""  p^l(^til 
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pnetieAl  purposf^i  it  leaves  the  difBcuUyjutt  where  it  vas.    Wlto 
II  to  judge  whether  jiovemora  are  in  a  slate  of  gvaoe?     If  the 
gov<3iied  lire  not  to  be  the  judges  of  this  question,  what  remedy 
dues  the  tbeur^'  affurd  thum  ?    If  they  are  (a  point  whiuh  they  will 
ccttainly  assume  for  themselves),  authority  and  subordination  are 
ftt  an  end.      To  rurrect  the  uuacliief  of  his  ideal,  VVvcUfTe  has 
recourse  tv  a  sunpleinentan*  tlieor}'  whicii  proves  too  luueh  and 
cs  all  remedies  impossible.     («od  permits,  he  sn^'S,  miy  en- 
ins,    and   even    gives    the    example  of  obedience  to   existing 
were,  although  they  may  be  powers  of  evil.    This  he  expresses 
the  strange,  and  to  our  car*  irrevercnl,  phrase,  'Quod  deus 
bet  obedire  diabolo.*     This  formula  makes  a  formidable  item 
the  lon^  ratalo^ue  of  heresies  imputed  to  him  nftcrwanls  ;  hut, 
u  he  ('X|ilnin8   himself,  Ik-  oiilv  ini-iuit  in  the  strongest  terms  to 
press  a  matter  of  acknowledged  fairt,  that  Christ  submitted 
be  the  subject  of  diabolical  temptations,  and  delivered  him- 
ir  up  at  tlie   bidding  of  the  traitor  Judas.      The   ofleDsive 
nuc,  whether  it  was  made  tlic  ground  for  an  accusation  of 
atolism  or  Pantheism,  was  a  fortunate  on<:  for  his  opponents, 
n  popular  estimation  it  gave  colour  to  the  imputalion  of  blai^ 
hemy,   w*it)i    which    Rome  ever    sti^'matises  dissent  from    her 
trines,  and  when  the  fitting  moment  came  she  formally  con- 
ed the  doctrine.     The  true  mischief  of  Wyciifle's  heresy 
that  it  attacks  the  ecclesiastical   supremacy  which  it  was 
e  first  object  of  Home  to  establish.     Admitting  that  the  Pope 
aa   Christ's  vicar   in    things  spiritual,   he    held  the    temporal 
vereign   to    t>e  not  less   His   vicur  in    things  temporal,  tnen 
hen  they  were  pusscsSMl  hy  the  clergy  ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
~  aroh,   to  maintain  the  integrity  of  her  spritual  power,  must 
in    to    her   jn-imitive    state    oi   poverty    and    independence, 
was  guing  far. 

'  One  step  more,'  say-i  the  editor,  *  and  the  outline  is  complete.  The 
Dpe  and  the  king  aie  indeed  supreme  each  in  their  department,  but 
ChriMiau  nuin  holds,  not  iodeed  "  in  chief,"  but  yet  hv  hol<fec  of 
tod;  and  the  finnl,  irreversible  appeal  is,  therefore,  tu  tlw  ooitrl,  not 
"  fiooie,  but  of  heaven. 

*  On  no  pQLUt  did  Wyclif  write  more  fully  tlian  on  this  llieor^'  of 
»rTiinii>n  ;  ami  no  pari  of  hu  .■•ystem,  not  eitcepting  Iii-«  docinne  of  llie 
iclari^l,  H>ems  lo  have  occupied  ra  large  a  share  uf  tli«  alleiitioii  of 
colemponirivs.  It  was,  indeed,  an  attempt,  from  a  feudal  and 
imhuitic  ptiint  of  vieu,  to  oixTUpy  the  gmund  ulilcli  was  occupied,  in 
liautis  or  llie  refomieni  uf  the  sixteenth  i-eutury,  by  the  ducrriue  of 
tiiGcaiinn  hy  faith.  The  emaiicipallaii  uf  the  individual  coo^ciencc 
ihc  aim  of  both.' 

Wjclilfc,  like  many  uf  the  loftittst  spirits  of  hia  lime,  seems  to 
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luire  Ijceti  luiuntcd  by  an  indistinct  notion  ttint,  m  somo  sKaf 
was  possible  to  atttin  sntriplliin^  likr  n  ilicocracy  u|M>n  rart 
j>erlia|>s  bv  tlie   iustriiinentality  <if  a  new  Church,  or  of  the 
Church  puvgeil  from  its  impurities.     But  what  power  is  (xmji 
tent  to  dcK'Jde  tlinl  the  actual  Church  bu  fallen  from  ibis  hj{ 
estate,  ui-  that  the  pos&iblc  Church  has  reached  it?     The 
Iij,'lit*>ne<l  conscience — but  of  whom?     Savonarola  in  later  tii 
suivcti  the  ilifficuhy  by  fillins  u]>  the  blank  with  his  own  naraft 
Me  ofFored  hImsL>lf  as  the  prk-kt,  the  prophet,  the  interpreter  of 
GikI's  ivill  to  man.     Luther's  foUowfrs  in  after-years  ajipealnl 
to  God's  Word  rencucd  from  the  additions  and  gloases  of  Ron 
as  the  nearest  icpi-escntativc  on  eaitb  of '  the  court  of  bearr 
hut  as  yet  tliat  VVord  was  inaccessible  to  the  poblic,  and  the  tjl 
w;i«  nut  yet  toini*: 

*  'J'iie  ulucatiuu  of  the  iiiilividuul  conscience  to  imlepemlericfi  could 
not  bn  effec^ted  iit  a  day.  Upuu  lliu  gcnerabry  uf  ihouglitful  men  \a  tiis 
iluy  the  external  unthority  of  tlie  Church  of  Itunie  liarl  a  hnlil  wlilrli 
lliey  coulil  not  shsl^o  oil';  a;^in  and  a^iain  tite  must  dutoted  uf  WyclU"* 
di^lples  are  found  rctumui'^.  with  recoiiiaiioii,  to  the  bosnm  of  tiir 
rhiirch,  unable  to  aupport  Uieir  terrible  isolaliun.*  ^^ 

Not  yet,  however,  nor  for  some  time,  was  any  direct  atld^H 
mnde  upon   the  Rrfortner   by  tli«?    authorities    of   the  Churrli. 
Karly  in  this  pcriiitl  of  his  life  his  reputation  recoinmcnde*!  bu 
to  the  post  of  king's  chaplain.     It  may  have  been  with  the  tW 
of  brin^  nearer  tu  Oxford,  or  jierhaps  to  the  (^uit,  that,  in  II 
hi*  excbanped  his  livin;;  in  Uncolnsbirc  for  ihat  of  LntlKcral 
in  Bucks.     It  was  bv  llie  king  tliat  he  was  5ubsC(|uenlly  appoint 
to  tlie  rectory  of  Luttcrworib,  M'hich  he  n>tained  to  his  den 
1  le  certainly  was  consulted  and  trusted   by  many  of  the  most 
t-minent  men  of  the  time,  and  we  find  him  holding'  ihe  position 
in    the    king's  councils  which    Potilo   Karpi  subsequently  behl 
with  the  Sitjnory  of  Venice,  iKc  referee  in  cases  of  dispute  with 
the  Papal  Court,  the  keeper  of  the  public  couscicure  in  matters 
utleetin^  the  inlernits  of  tiki-  Church.     In  this  (-aitacity  he  seems, 
in  the  year  liili*j,  to  have  taken  part  in  a  public  matter  of 
4)nlinury  interest.     Pope  Urlnn  V.,  probably  at  tbo  uistigat 
of  the  Freacli  Court,    demanded  payment  of  the  tiibute 
under  the  con^'cntion  of  King;  John.     Since  the  days  of  J( 
this  jniTHienl  b.id   rarely  been  uiude,  except  when  the  sceptr? 
was    held   by  fet!ble  hamls.     The  arrears  <»f  thirty-three  jam 
were  now  claimed.     Mr.  Sliirlcy  observes  that  the  jiassing  ^ 
Uie  celebrated  statute  of  j)ra'ni»nirc,  to  limit  papal  inlluc 
only  two  ycai-s  before,  should  have  warned  the  pope  tliat 
demand  was  ill-timed.     By  the  king  the  tiaim  was  referred 
parliament,  and,  cither  publicly  or  privately,  WycIilTe  sccuu  to 
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its  rftlullty.     Wj-clifTe,  in  liU  ropl>'  lo 


it  u 

HHuis 
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'tlia 


iiave  been  consulted 

monk  ViUi)  n-rule  in  Uck-acc  nl  tlie  papnl  claiDi,  prolcsses  lo  givo 

ilio  ar^juiiifiits  usc'il  by  llw-  lords  in  'a  cfrtiin  conncil.'     If  ha 

mrans    tjiis   to    tx;  con&tdL-rct)    as   a  narrative  ol'    wliat    nrliiallv 

{rassctl  (and  in  that  light  it  is  usually  considered  by  bismriniis), 

it  is,  OS  the  editor  remarks,  cIia  first  instance  on  record  of  a  ]>Br- 

"  mcntary  report.*     liut  it  must  be  owned  there  is  a  subttely  in 

St  of  tliR  arpinients  wliiclt  reminds  us  rather  of  ihc!  Oxfutd 

rojpcian  than  tlio  toudnl  harnn  ;  and  if  the  last  speaker  whit  is 

(juuted   did  really  employ  the  Kefurmer's  own  favourite  thcorj. 

'  that  all  right  uf  dominion  is  derived  from  grace  or  good  condut:!,' 

must  we  arc  sure  have  been  privately  initructed  by  him  for 

exhibition  of  polemical  subtlety.    Wliatcver  be  the  trnth,  the- 

oswcr  of  FarliauienL  was  infinilclv  nobler  and  more  effcctiv)! 

than  the  arguint-nts  thus  reporti-d  of  the  iitdiviilual  jM-ers,     They 

Icuietl  iu  ttie  striin;;t>st  terms  tiic  right  of  John  to  dispose  of  his 

wn   without  their  consent,  and   they  offered  their  lives  and 

rtunes  to  llic  king^  in  defence  of  his  rigbtsand  their  own.     Tim 

t  arrogant  of  puntifia  never  subsequently  renewed  the  demand 

tribute. 

Some  years  later  Wycliffe  was  more  formally  consultwl  on  a 
ijar  subject.  The  cxuciiuns  of  the  Papal  Court  ua  various 
etexts  were  enormous.  Tlic  sums  said  tu  be  artunlly  drawn 
m  the  cnuntry  exrceil  belief;  but  if  their  ntnounts  are  ovcr- 
tcd,  the  exag);cration9  nt  least  prove  the  general  discontent, 
e  only  successful  uppu&ilion  that  bad  faitUvrtn  been  made  was 
at  of  fuicc.  Parliaiiicnl.  had  attempted  tu  legislate,  but  with 
ttle  eRl^t;  it  was  now  rcsolveii  lo  oppose  a  more  syslematir 
istancc,  and  VVyclifle  was  consulted.  lIis.-iMswer  is  publishcil 
in  the  volume  lieforc  us,  imd  is  charairturistic  of  the  jnind  of 
^^^ic  age  and  of  WyclifTe's  manner  uf  teaching. 
^^K  *Xhc  question  is,  whether  the  kingdom  of  England,  under 
^^Bie  pressing  necessity  of  sclf-deronce,  may  prevent  the  e^]lolla- 
^^Bi>n  uf  treasure,  even  when  it  is  demanded  by  our  lord  the  I'oix*, 
^Hwid  andcr  the  pain  of  ecclesiastical  censures.'  Leaving  '  Ui  council 
HBeBmcd  In  the  law  lo  tell  what  is  said  by  the  cnnun,  the  civil, 
or  the  common  law,'  he  proposes  '  to  maintain  the  afKrmativc  by 
the  law  of  Christ.'  Hut  tu  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  his  argu- 
ment, he  proposes  to  establish  the  right  uf  self-defence  by  the 
law  of  nature.  Ij)ng  since  his  Jays,  philosophers  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  prove  the  first  principles  which  the  instincts  of 


*  Till!  wholfi  psper,  vhicli  \«  vtry  nrlMU. '  I>etenBinstw  qmrism  cmtn  amim 
D«chnni,'  &c.,  i«  gtit-u  hy  Lvwi»,  p.  31U. 
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oar  nature  make  iiifiaitel^  more  ccrlniii  tban  any  proof  cnn  mnhe 
thern.     But    if  any  man  when  a58aultp<l  tlnulita    his    ri^ht  to 
kniM-k  duwn  liis  a<lvcr»»r>',  (n?  will  li:inl!y  !«•  t-onvinciHl  b^  llie 
t'irllDwini;  syllogism.     *  All  natural  bodies,  even  tliose  wUich  m 
inanimate,  are  ^fte«l   by  nalury  wilh  the  qualilirj  neccMary 
their  conservalioa — tlic  stonv  lias  hurdnoss  tu  withstand  rioleni 
and  coldness  to  resist  the  action  of  fire.     Kn^l&od  is  a  body 
a  body  corjiornte,  of  which  its  three  ^csL-ites  are  the  mem 
therefore  Kn|;tand  has  this  power.      In  tlie  next  |iUi'c,  no  puw 
is  given  by  nature  which  may  not  lawfully  be  used  for  llic  p 
pose  for   which  it  is   given;  on  the  principles  of  the 
Me  Fope  has  rto  right  to  ash  for  momy  except  an  an  aim*  for 
pttrjtoses  ftf  charity;  but  charity  begins  at  home,  and  it  would 
not  be  charity,  but  folly,  to  send  abroad  supplies  for  the  wi 
of  whiclt  the  country  i«  perishin»  at  lioine.     But  that  the  pi 
is  entitled  to  tein|xjral  ^^oods  only  as  nn  alms  is  rlear  from  t 
example  of  Christ,  who  was  made  poor  (2  Cor.  viii.  9) ;  and 
is  only  in  the  shape  of  a  perpetual  alms  that  all  the  clergy  have 
received  the  emlowments  of  their  churches,' 

Wo  wish  we  had  room  fur  the  ton^  quotations  which  folh 
from  the  passionate  invectives  atjuinst  the  Papal  URtirpatt 
i»r  tem|ior»l  dominion  whicli  St,  Bemnrd  nddn'ssed  to  Po 
Kugcnlus.  They  establish  more  than  VVycUfTn  was  cnlled  ot» 
prove  ;  but  no  doubt  the  temptation  to  publish  such  sentiinen 
on  sQcIi  authority  was  irrcsistibl(>, 

*  But  not  less,*  he  continues,  *  is  the  payment  in  dispute  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  conscience.     Rulers  are  bound  to  luainlaia 
in  their  integrity  the  possessions  of  all  classes,  and  to  respect  t 
wills  of  founders.     Now  ihc  fundi  from  which  tlie  Pope  deriv* 
his  revenues  in  this  country  have  been  given  by  the  piety  of  oor 
ancestor^,  not  to  thu  Church  in  general,  but  the  English  Cburc^n 
in  particular,  for  pious  uses;  and  it  is  clearer  than  light,  that  ^H 
the  Pope  obtains  those  funds,  those  uses  must  fail.    'I'hc  souls  ol^^ 
our  ancesu)r8  must  be  defrauiled  of  the  sufTrages  they  had  in- 
tended to  secnre;  the  kingdom  whose  defence  is  entrusted  to  ot 
rulers  is  betrayed  by  their  culpable  connivance  at  this  n>hberyp] 

In  the  last  place  he  considers  the  dangers  which  the  kingdr 
Would  incur  if  the  papal  deinandit  were  denied — the  dai 
n»t  merely  of  the  personal   excommunication  of    the  soren*if  _ 
nnd  his  i-nuncil,  hut  of  interdict  of  the  whole  kinpduni,  and  of  a 
general  crusade  against  the  country  at  a  time  when  its  means  wcr 
so  much  exhausted  and  ils  enemies  so  numerous  and  so  powcrfu 
His  language  on  this  subject  is  verj"  remarkable,  as  it  «hoi 
that  extreme  theoretical  respect  fur  the  olltce  of  pope,  combine 
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Itfth  tho  utmost  frecilom  of  censure  on  li»  actuni  conduct  and 
lernMit-tit,  wluch  was  clioracteristic  uf  the  language  of  Cliurch 
tfiiriiH.-rs  in  lliai  itny.    Tn  Hike  surlt  b  lYitirsP,  lie  urges,  woiittl  be 
drive  tbc  whole  country  inlu  schUm.      *  But  it  cnnmtt  \m  «uji- 
iDtl  that  nur  moat  holy  i'ather  would  have  recourse  lo  so  violent 
measure  a^in»t  a  people  $o  fnithful,  for  the  bare  deniitl  of 
IS,  in  need  of  their  own  so  pressing  that  a  lovini;  father  would 
ther  assist  ihem  himself  with  all  hfxlily  nnd  spiritual  aid:  for 
ilherwisc,  contrary  to  nil  the  rules  of  charity,  he  would  show  that 
was  our  goods  and  not  ouriiclves  that  he  loTwI.    .    .    .    Thcrc- 
V  our  most  holy  father  seeing  un  one  side  the  most  fearful  pro- 
tss  of  the  infidols,  on  the  other  considering  the  great  derotion 
England,  which  is  known  for  its  ])tety  among  all  IoikIs,  he 
>ald  Dot  cause  so  great  a  scandal  to  our  njuntry  for  the  mere 
il  vf  tom|>onil  thing's,  which  by  the  law  of  Christ  ho  is  taught 
dexpiiir.     Rut  if  il  be  supposed  that  the  child  of  antichrist 
WW  break  forth  into  such  an  »rt  of  frcn7y,  one  comfort  is  that 
jch  pretended  censures  arc  not  binding  before  God,  and  another 
tbatXiml  dors  not  desert  those  who  place  their  trust  in  him, 
by  keeping  his  law  show  they  fear  God  rather  than  ninn.' 
id  with  mach  earnestness  be  goes  on  tu  arm  his  hearers  with 
coumge  necessary  in  endure  the  horrors  of  an  inti-nlict ;  a 
It^nce  which,  however  liglitly  we  may    now  think  of  it,  was, 
Wyclifle  himself  admits,  in  those  days  terrible,  even  though 
BJDBt  and  suhstanlially  invalid. 
At  this  point  the  author  leads  us  to  believe  the  council  would 
ir  no  move — rerlninlv  thev  had  lieard  enough  for  their  pur- 
se.     But  Ions  before  the  judftment  thus  given  Wyclilfc  fiiund 
Imself  forced  forward  in  a  track  where  every  step  in  advance 
kcreased  his  perils  and  multiplied  his  enemies.     It  is  only  by 
itcbtng  the  fierce  struggles  of  parties  in  the  Church  and  State, 
and   the  strange  combinations  of  ]>ulitical  events  that   we  ran 
~    ler»Ian<l  Jiow  for  a  time  be  was  enabled  to  ride  in  saftrty  on 
le   crest  of  the  ascending  ware,  which  must  ultimately  bare 
Jgulphwl  him  had  he  not  been  <arrie<l  by  death  to  a  |K»rl  which 
itoriiis  of  human  passions  ran  no  more  disturb. 
In  1371  the  Black   Trincc  bad  retained  to  England  to  liugvr 
It  the  remnant  of  his  days  in  comparative  obscurity  beneath  the 
le  of  bis  barren  laurels.     He  left  behind  him  dis!iffccti<m  in 
Lquilainc,  and  war  with   France  and  Spain;  at   home  he  found 
iverty  and  discontent.     Never  liafi  there  been  greater  need  for 
public  exertion,  never  less   will  or  less  power  to  make  il.     The 
iti-sacentotal  spirit,  which  was  the  flominant  feeling  of  the  day, 
itbered  strength  from  national  disaster  and  popular  discontent. 
[t  was  resolved  the  Church  should  bear  the  principal  burden  of 
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tho  ensuing  campaign,  and  that  cburclimen  sbouttl  no  longer 
ilircct  tliR  helm  of  state  Tl>n  CUanrellor,  William  of  Wjkfrlinm, 
Hisimp  of  Winchester,  was  disgracetl  ami  madt  tbc  subjcci  of  a 
lugnl  pmsccution,  nnd  fur  tUe  first  time  all  the  great  utlicps  of 
stnlfi  wcrr  tilletl  by  lajmrti.  Three  things,  says  the  Editor, 
were  expected  from  what  in  modem  language  would  lie  called 
ihe  new  ndministmtinn — n  mure  vj^mus  prosefiutionof  the  war, 
a  more  reaoliile  resistance  to  papal  mcToachmcnts  and  papol 
cxactioDs,  and  a  refonn  of  (lie  scandalous  abuses  vf  the  royal 
household  which  disgraced  the  declining  years  of  the  old  king. 

In    nil     these     the    public    ex]>ccUli<m»    were    disappointMl. 
Twelve  years   before.  Archbishop  Jslep   bi»l  addressed   bis   fa- 
innitB  remonstrance  to  the  king  in   vnin.      It  was  nut  probable 
tljat  be  would  pay  mure  attention  to  Ids  lay  rouncillors,  if  indeei^H 
they  ventuml  to  risk  his  favour  by  interference  in  this  delicafl^H 
matter.    Alice  Pcrrers,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  late  Qaeen's  l>ed- 
(.rbamber,   cgntinued   lo   insult  bcr    minlress's    inemory,   and    llie 
niurnl  sense  oE  the  country,  by  such  a  parade  of  pomp  and   of 
power  as  hitherto  no  king's  mistress  lind  ventured  to  ifisplav 
in  Kagland.     Great  ai'manients  by  sea  and  land,  *  fitted  up,  it 
wns  observed  by  the  superstitious,  with  the  money  of  tliu  diurcb, 
ignominiously  failed ;  and  it  was  not  till  wollnigh  everything  wa* 
h)st,  ivhicli  (oiiUl  be  lust  by  wnr,  that  in  1375  a  Irucv  was  cun^H 
eluded  under  the  motljation  of  the  Pope.'     (p.  xxli.)  ^H 

The  lay  coiiricillorB  of  the  king  stiuwed  less  energy  tlian  their 
pTedea-ssors  (o  correct  the  grievances,  by   innny  of  which  it 
ijourt   directly  profiled.     Tbcy  ftlt  no  anxiety  to  'disturb  tl 
system  of  Provisors   by  which  the  king  divided  with  the  Poj 
the  spoils  of  capitular  and  privnle  patronage.'     At  lost,  howcvi  _ 
in  1373,  in  answer  to  a  petition  of  the  Commons,  they  were  able 
to  reply  that  negotiations  lind  been  opened  with  tbc  Pope,  am 
in  the  following  year  a  second  couimission  was  sent  to  Bruges,  < 
which,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of  giving  an  air  of  sincerity 
the  treaty,  W  ycllffe  was  made  a  member.     No  trace,  as  far  as  wo 
know,  of  this  commission  Hns  been  found  in  his  works,  but  it  Is 
manifest  by  the  result  he  was  permitted  in  have  no  voice  in  lis 
proceedings.     The  fiiKt  article  of  the  new  concordat,  which  ap- 
peared at  length  in  1375,  was  a  repeal  by  royal  prerogative,  (^^^ 
tbc  statute  against  Provisors,  a  ronocssion  to  Papa)  rapacity,  OQ^H 
a  breach  of  the  constitution  such  as  no  clerical  minister  wuulo^^ 
lukvc  ventured  to  sanctiou  lu  the  zenith  of  EtlwanKs  power  and 
]Hjpularity ;  within  a  fortnight  after  the  date  of  this  concordat 
the  thief  member  iif  tbc  commission  received  by  papal  Provisit 
the  sec  of  Hereford  for  his  reward  (p.  xxiii.). 

The  national  discontent  (as  the  editor  justly  infers)  must  bai 
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I>ecn  strong  ant]  Ihc  rriaia  urgent  wlilcb  cnulil  rouse  the  Blnrk 

Kince  *  to  gather  his  dyinjj  atrcngth,  in  oppoaiticm  lo  thp  ywiliry 
hU  fathtrr  and  favourite  bruther/  and  which  couUt  enable  liim 
anitc  the  communs  bmI  iho  clergy  (rorthn  first  tiinr  in  Knglish 
tory),  in  cSectual  uppositioii  to  tlie  nnbles  and  the  Crown. 
I  uc  itrsuU  was  tlio  'Guftd  I'arliamt^nl,'  n  name  It  has  gained  by 
zeal   to  reform  and  by  a  duration  too  short  to  ^'ivc  timn  for 
ip]H>iiitineat.     Its  power  terminated  on  the  death  of  the  Black 
rintc,  which  occurred  shortly  after;    nor  would  its  existence 
»vc  been  worth  noticing  in  this  brief  sketrh,  bat  that  it  illns* 
ites  the  cTcn  balance  and  the  violent  canllict  of  parties,  which 
Ipportcd  tliu  Krlorincr  in  this  part  of  liis  career. 
,  John  of  Gatint,   in  spite  of   his  unpopnlnrity,    resinned    his 
»wer.     But  the  hierarchy  would  not  be  awed  into  submission, 
had  persecuted  their  champion,  William  of  W'ykebam.     It 
ras  iliTough  bis  follower  VVycIifTe  that  they  resolved  on  assailing 
him. 

'  LoBcasler,  whose  object  was  to  humiliate,  iind  found  a  strange  ally 

Wyclif,  whose  aim  wa*  to  pnrJfy  the  church.-    A  staunch  friend  of 

mendicunls,  clioo-ing  fur   his  confciisors  more  than  one  of  Wyclif's 

jical  opponent*,  regarding  ahnost  with  iirnipathy  th«  court  of 

as  the  natural  counterbalance  to  ibe  power  of  the  bi^boiM  at 

Inane,  corrupt  in  li«  life,  nurronr  and  unscrupulous  in  his  ]>ul)cy,  he 

nMaTn— '  iMime  of  \i\^  ablest  and  bent  nuppnrt  from  a  eecniar  jirient  nf 

improacliable  rliamclcr,  llip  Kworn  foe  of  the  menilicanls,  ivho.se  vitewe 

■yjvernment  towprtd  aliove  intrigue,  l(ni  often  above  aubci'  riulity, 

lo  a  lutly  ideattsm.     Lancaster,  feudal    to  the   cure,  rt'^onted  tliu 

cial  arrogance  of  tho  prelates,  and  the  lurgu  >hare  wldcb  tbi-y  dre-w 

ibemselves  of  the  temporal  power.     Wyclif  drwiinl  of  rtstoriiitf,  by 

uelolicul  poveny,  its  lunt^-lodi  apobtolieul  purity  to  the  clergy.    Iroin 

bints  so  Dpiiu^te.  ami  with  aims  so  contradictory,  were  they  united,  to 

luce  the  wealth  and  humble  the  pride  of  the  Knglii'li  hierarchy.* 

The  object  of  the  prosecution  of  W'ycliffe  was  jwlitical.  Con- 
locution  arraigned  as  heresies,  endangering  the  social  fabric, 
those  doctrines  which  W'ycliffe  preached  for  the  Reformation, 
and  John  of  Gaunt  advocated  for  the  humiliation,  of  the  Church. 
WyclifTc  was  citeil  lo  appear  before  the  Bishop  of  London,  at 
^t.  Paul's,  on  the  llfth  FL-bruary,  13i7.  On  the  day  named,  be 
iwered  the  summons,  attended  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  and 
le  Karl  .Marshal,  ami  a  long  train  of  knights.  Such  an  ap< 
pearancp  was  rather  an  act  of  defiance  than  of  submission.  Tlie. 
I  crowd  was  dense.  It  was  with  difitcully  a  passage  could  b# 
forced  by  the.  marshal's  men  through  the  nave  ;  and  as  they 
I  redely  thrust  the  people  aside,  the  bishop  rebuke<)  their  violrtK'c, 
^jpil  ibrvatCDcd  lu  exclude  their  masters  themselves  from  the 
^K  Olmrcb. 
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Oburcb.  Higl)  words  msued.  He  vas  accused  by  John 
(■aunt  of  bcinf;  ptifTi'd  up  by  tho  power  and  consoqurnrf  nf  hi 
tiobk*  liuusc.  It  mi^lit  be  that  the  pride  of  tbc  0>urtPtiii 
fluhod  ill  bis  eye;  but  his  speech  was  trmpered  with  the  humi- 
lity of  a  Christian  bishop~*bi$  Lrast  w.is  not  in  man  but  in 
God.'  In  the  chapter-house  where  the.  synoil  were  a&scnibled,  the 
Karl  MnrsliiLl  rtnimed  for  the  respondent  the  fiijhl  tn  be-  seated, 
jeeringly  retnarkini;  he  ha<]  many  tilings  to  answer  for,  and 
would  need  a  soft  &cnt.  'I'he  demand,  and  cspecinlly  the  manner 
iif  it,  WHS  an  insnit  and  a  thnllengo  which  ihc  bishop  ims  nnc 
slow  to  take  np.  The  dispute  became  more  riolent — the  tumult 
more  fierce — \Vycliffe  was  forgotten,  and  the  council  broke  up 
in  confusion.  The  populace  took  part  wltli  the  bishop,  and  it 
was  with  diirirullv  tliat  John  of  Gaunt  csrnpeil  from  ihcir  fuiy, 
wiiich  vented  itself  in  an  attack  on  his  pnlarc  and  property. 

The  honours  of  the  day  remained  with  the  bishop,  who 
efl'cctf'd  his  object  of  huuiiliating  the  duke,  and  he  would  ha' 
been  well  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  here.     But  tbe  aniuiosi 
of  the  friars  was  directed  against  VVycUffe  ahmc.    They  saw  wi 
joy  that  he  was  cutan^lii)};  himself  yet  more  deeply  in  that 
of  hciesy,  which  sooner  or  later  had  t)pen  I'iilal  to  all  who  %-enlu 
wilhin  its  meshes.     They  made  an  application  u>  the  pope,  w 
nothing  loth,  n^ptied  to   their  petition  by  a   bull,  which 
demned   uiuGtcen   ^  conclusions '  extracted  from   the  works 
VVycliffe,  and  enjoined  the  reluctant  prelates  and  the  yet  more 
rctuclant  univemily  to  continue  the  proress  ni^inst  his  person, 

Itefore  the  bulls,  which  arc  dated  on  the  ^)t!i  May,  could  reni 
England,  the  old  kinjf  died,  and  all  a^ain  was  confusion.     The 
son  of  the  Black  Prince  was  a  minor.    A  struggle  for  the  regcn 
bclwueu  tbe  widowed  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of 


caster,  the  first  prince  of  the  blood,  seemed  imminent,  and  ji 
worse  was  ajtprchciidcd  by  many,  who  feared,  or  affected  to  fear^ 
the  duke's  amhitiiiii.     The  cilizens  of  London,  whose  charter  vtr^H 
imperilled  by  lliclr  recent  act  of  \-inlence,  treiiibled  for  their  lU^^l 
vilcges.     Tlieology  for  a  lime  lost  its  interest  with  the  public; 
and  the  university,  who  deeply  resented  the  pope's  interfercnt 
with  her  exctnsi%-e  privilege,  of  deciding   all  spiritual    matt 
within  her  precincts,  lonjj  hesilatd!  whether  she  should  at 
liie  hiilU.     WycIilTe,  in  the  mean  time,  put  forth  two  papers 
his  dcfi-nrc.      After  a  humble  profession  of  the  Christian  fait 
and  of  willingness  to  submit  himself  to  the  decision  of  He 
Church,  he  goes  on  to  deny  the  possibility  of  tJie  right  5up| 
to  be  derived  by  the  pope  from  St.  Peter,  llie  validity  of  poj 
excommunications,  the  immunities  claimed  for  the  jicrsoos  and 
the  properly  of  churchmen ;  be  asserts  the  supreme  rigf 
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u>in|H)ral  power,  ami  in  short,  contrnrerts  (>Tery  point  for  which 
(tic  Sec  hutl  Utx  pcniuiic*  contended.  It  U  not  casv  to  ascertain 
liuw  far  the  rcliretncnt  of  Jubn  of  Gaunt  from  Court  (a  prudent 
tiep,  )»T  wliich  he  avoided  all  suspirinns  of  usurpation)  affected 
UVflilTe's  interests;  it  certainlv  did  not  entirely  put  an  cud  to 
(he  date's  influrnce,  and  the  kind's  mother  seems  to  hnve  Wen 
BM  less  favDiiraldy  dispojetl  than  the  diike  tuwnrds  the  lie- 
former.  When  WyclilTe  was  at  last  cileil  hy  a  letter  from  Ihu 
[  Papal  ilelegales  to  appear  before  them  at  Lambeth,  be  was  forced 
^^  oliey. 

^^  Under  very  difTcrt-'nt  auspices  had  he  ap]>eareil  the  year  before 

^^B  St.  Fnul's,  nnd  a  very  (UfTcrent  result  mt^ht  he  nppiehrndrd. 

^Bn>t  *hi«  time,  »:i)«  the  e*litor,  'he  owed  to  the  pnpulnrityof  his 

cauEc  the  protection  he  hnd   before  so  stmnjiely  derived  from  the 

pipularity  of  his  patron.'      A  message  from  the  Princesu  of 

ales  forbade  them  to  prucecti,  and  wlule,  to  the  great  indtgnutiun 

the  Catholic  ehronidcr,  Walsin^ilmm,  the  prelates  and  dtKtnrs 

led  what  to  do,  like  reeds  shnken  hy  tlie  wind,   *  the  rahhle 

>ke  in  upon  the  proceedings   and  ignominiously  solved  the 

ffimlly.* 

We  have  already  entereit  on  the  period  which  the  editor  miirkg 

the  third  of  Wycltffe'a  life.    At  the  time  of  Kdward's  death,  he 

advanced  to  a  point  from  which  he  could  not  safely  retreat, 

id  where   it  was  impossihlc  to  slop.     On  the  death  of  Ore- 

ry  XI.  a  few  monCllTt  Inter,  Ihe  scries  of  Avijjnon  popes  termi- 

ted,  and  n  disputed  eletlion  g'are  rise   to   the   ■rreat  schiiim  of 

West.     This  event  jjavc  Wycliirc  a  respite  by  dissolving  Ihe 

immission  of  delegates  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  •  though  it  strength- 

cd  his  theological,  it  undermined  his  political  position.'      No 

lall  part  of  the  extreme  unpopularity  of  the  jMipal  court  in 

;;ltind  was  owin;;f  to  its  residence  in  a  liostile  territory,  nnd  its 

bserviency  to  a  rival  power.     After  the  acknowledgment  hy 

the  English  Court,  of  the  Italian  claimant  of  the  tiara,  iTrljnnVI., 

popular  sympathy  witli   atlncks  on  the  £>npal   autliurity  de- 

ued.     Nothing  discouraged,  however,  be  %vrote  on  this  occasion 

tract,  *  I)e  Srhismatc  PopuH,'  and  shortly  after  antrtlier,  '  Do 

erilnte  sncra-  S<:iiptiit;e,'  in  whicrh  lie  goes  far  to  establish  the 

lie  aulhoritv   of  !?cripturo  its  the   rule    of  faith,  the  right  of 

ivate  jiidgnienr,  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  law   ti>  rule  the 

rch  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity  of  translating  tbe  Scripture* 

the  vernacular  tongue,     (l^wis,  p.  82.)     It  is  impossible  to 

say  at  what  precise  period  WyclJffe  admitted  the  conclusion  thar'" 

henceforth  he  must  holdly  oppose,  for  he  could  no  longer  htr 

to  rcfi^m,  the  Church  of   Konic.      Henceforth,  however,  y 

conld  be  no  doubt.     He  disdained  to  suppress  his  opini^ 
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must  nuw  dare  lu  die  for  Ihom.     But  liis  election  bad  long  binte 
boon  mmlir.     A  piusa>;r  in  his  Imet  on  tlio  Truth  of  Scnptui 
proves  that  lit  Imd  lonjf  contcmplalcd  'ut  sim  comliustione  vl 
Jiiuric  alia  cxtinctus/ and  it  must  liavt;  been  witli  a  Btcrn  n-signa- 
tictti  to  Jill  poasihlc  events  that  h«  pursued  his  onward  course. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1379,  Wyclifle  was  attncked  bjr 
nri  illness  wliich  liis  pliystrinns  ])ronounc('<l  fiital,  and  Lewis, 
llip  aulhority  of  Fiale,*  tells  us  he  wns  visited  by  a  deputntjun 
the  four  or<k'rs  of  Friars,  for  tlie  purpose  of  extorting  from  hi 
ji  recnnlalion.     Just  such  had  been  the  visit  of  8avonnmln  to  tl 
(lying  Lorcni^o,  nt  I'jurenee;  and  had  VVycliflc  died,  just  such| 
lontroversy  would  bare  been  raised  as  to  the  nature  and 
issue  of  the  interview,     liut  in  this  instance  tlie  nnlient,  huoy4 
up  by  the  internal  c-onviction  which  often  contradicts  the  mrdtn 
prognosis,  raised  liiinself  on  liis  pillow,  and  sternly  di^misM 
ihem,  saying,  *■  I  sliall  not  die,  but  live,  and  declare  the  et'il  deeds 
uf  the  rrlam.' 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  same  of  WyclifFc's  bioj 
pliers,  that  no  mention  has  Itcen  found  in  his  works  of  the  pen 
<'iited  iiiartyrs  in  thv  south  of  France  ;  but,  in  tlie  first  instance. 
must  have  perceivctl  with  repugiirinee  and  alarm  ;in  approsimnti* 
of  his  rtinelusions  to  dortrincs  wltich  were  branded  as  heretic 
Lattoily  he    was  uinvilliiig  to  sugjjest    llie  coinpartw*n,  for  the 
same  reason  thai  his  enemies  forced  it  on  him.     It  has  ever  bev^^ 
thf   policy    of  the    Homish    Church    to   stigmatira    unwelcoo^H 
dutlriiie  by  giving  tt   the  name  of  some  esiplodeil  heresy.     I^^ 
f'^ngjand,  various  sectaries  had  already  suffered  under  the  name 
i«J    l^llnrds  ;  and  when  Wyclifie's disciples  first  appeared  in  de- 
rided antagonism  to  the  (Jhurdi,  ihejr  adversaries  sought  to  pre- 
judge their  cause,  by  fixing  on  them  the  odium  and  ridicule  of 
lliBl  unpopular  name. 

I'crba|i8  in  no  instance  had  VVycliHe  l>cen  the  exclusive  ori- 
ginator of  the  doctrine  he  set  forth.     Ur.  James  says  : —  ^H 

'Of  Ocltham  and  MarBilhis  he  wjis  informed  of  tlie  Pope's  irrtniHoi^™ 
and  usurpations  upon  kings,  their  crowns  and  dignities.  Of  Go.  de 
Suiicto  Amore  and  Armacbaniifi  he  learned  the  sundry  abuses  of  mooiu 
and  frian  io  upholding  thvir  usurped  power.  Ity  Abelard  and  otben 
\ve  w:ui  gronn'ied  in  \\\v  right  faith  of  tiie  Lord's  Supper.  By  Bntd* 
wanline  in  the  iialiire  of  a  true,  rule-juslifying  fiiith,  agaiK^t  nierit- 
mongent  and  panlDiieit*,  rdagianE  and  i'api§ts.  FinaJly,  by  rending 
CiiastL'tu's  work*,  ill  n  honi  lie  »t;i.-uied  to  be  must  couvemiut,  he  dem^ritd 


*  Tbc avthorit3r  U  ml  good,  but  the  iucideot  Id  iistif  Itmnch  tnUie  imnaeri 
tlie  ds)',  and  Vighlj  pruUbli!.    [f  ihc  slt«mpt  &il«(1,  it  na*  only  a  cliariu 
vtfort  uadc  in  vain  ;  al  thv  vnfsl,  if  Wydiftc  di«d  nilhniil  Iravin^  proof  of 
resistance,  his  ntiactatioa  might  alwa«s  be  (itppoMiI  or  aiKi'tvd. 
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liie  EVtpo  to  be  vt[uxa.  Antichrist  br  letting  [binJeringI  llic  GoipAl 
"*■  ba  pruaclinl,  and  by  pl&cing  uiiable  and  uuSt  mm  lu  tlie  Church 
'God.' 

He  nrns  rnthcr  the  first  to  perceive  the  inteirooncsion  of  these 

ctrines,  and  lo  combimr  tiicin  into  a  system  which  very  nearly 

epments  the  prcscat  Articles  uf  the  Aii;;lican  Church.  Hut  had  he 

;(il>|M!d  even  at  this  advanced  point  of  bts  career,  ho  would  hnve 

"incurred  the  cr>n8ures  of  the  Cburcli  without  obtaining  the  grali- 

lude  (if  posterity.     The  one  thing;  needful — that  whiuh  gave  life 

lu  his  tcftchin'T  nnd  vigour  to  his  convictions,  which  turned  a  dry 

briiet  into  a  vitid   principle  of  nctiun — a  knowledge  of  the  Wiiul 

~Gi>d,  he  possessoil  bcj'oud  any  of  his  predoi-essors  and  iii- 

■tructors.     I'jirly  in  his  career,  he  Imd  been  remarkable  for  a  con- 

ttaat  reference  to  Scripture,  which  htul  procured  for  him  the  title 

*  the  '  Evangitlical  IJoctor  j'  and  this  fact  is  full  of  instruction. 

p  to  the  present  time,  experience  cinifinns  the  observation,  that 

m  a  rejection  of  the  figments  of  the  Homish  Church  proceeds 

perception  of  their  intrinsic  impmhahiliiy,  nothing  is  more 

EiTicuIt  than  to  arrest  the  mind  in  its  donbdng  descent,  am)  fix 

on  the  solid  truths  uf  the  Uospcl.    On  the  other  hand,  wl;en  it 

ritra  from  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  tttc  ilortrines  of  Konir 

ith  the  revealed  word  of  God,  it  rare))-  happens  that  the  furtlier 

Lamination  of  S(Tij>turc  fails  lo  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  its  saving 

jths/ 

Fnmi  this  time  WydifTe  seems  to  direct  his  appeal  chiefly  <o 
ic  people,  and   to  sec  distinctly  the  necessity  of  pnipag^ating 
truth  by  the  i.tme  mrans  by  which  he  had  ucquired  a  know- 
je  of  it — by  giving  to  hU  free  access  to  the  Scripluies. 

!te  llieological  element,  in  our  modern  and  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
imps  predominant  in  his  works;  he  begins  to  write  English  tracts 
I  speak  of  the  transLition  of  tho  Kbie,  which  was  probably  in  pn^ress 
Tliis  time.' 

At  la^t,  in  the  spring  of  13)^l,  he  put  forth  a  paper  (unlainin^ 
relrc  propositions  ag-aiust  tho  doctrine  of  iransubst&nliatlun, 
^icli  tie  uueicd  to  jaaiotaiu  against  all  oppuueuts.   The  subslau'C 

<  White's 'Tetters of  Dc'hisilo*  (the  most  iotcrcsling  hook  tlist  crvr 
In  Ihdm  nliii  irtillv  iliiirv  lo  uiiiWivIoikI  ihr  v>'i>rkili^  iA'  ihr  lf»mitli 
iu  liit  lUiHt  (laiiiful   '  Mcmiwnc,'  wp  \a\r  a  iiiluiilv  ncilal  wC  x\iv  put- 
(cu  by  which  ihc  miml,  iinft^ti  by  ihv  brvad  of  liiV,  U  I(nI  id  prvy  imi  iUfll',  txtA 
Jinks  for  ««tit  of  »u%u-iuiiK-t;.     In  the  laio  PtvU^Uiil  uuTUiu^ut  iu  Tuvcaoy, 
buu!  <rrll-ki»«u  rictiuis  Dii'  Ma-liai  i-v<-it<.'d  to  much  syiapathy  in  Knplnut,  me 
iidy  i>f  ilie  Scri[iturra  was  liii-  fori^n)u«l  «l>jecl,  uiiil  <x>ii>4S[iieiitly  tlitr  roiivt-rtu  f"' 
A  bll   inia  gtUivUin.  iu>r  fiiil  in  iliwir  tlutj  u»  Mi1>ji-cU ;  [liuuich  uurommulel'' 
ipal  Conrt  fimud  uitsaus  to  iaduc«  tbi:  Tuscnu  GuvcnuDtut  to  U'lier' 
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of  bis  disputations  on  this  subject  are  made  public  in  his  *Tnft- 
lo^us/  and  sobscqueatly  u    luurc    popular    explanAtion  of    tl 
itioi'trintt  WIS  frircri  in  n  inict  iiititlctl  '  The  Wyckel." 

I'bv  Chancellor,  pcrLaps  to  display  bis  zeal,  pcihaps  by  timel 
ai'tivjty  to  save  ttic  dignity  uf  tlic   UnivL-rsity   frum   the  Jn 
ferrnce  of  the  metropolitans,  was  the  first  to  condemn   tbc^ 
doctrines  at  a  select  meeliug  of  <loctor«.     Tlic  romirmnntinn  ii 
said  to  have  been  pubtislicd  In  the  divinity  schools,  at  the  tl: 
when  Wycliffc  was  '  himself  sitting  in  the  cbair,  aad  dctcrmini 
tbc  contrary  ;'  he  replied,  that   it  wa»  more  easy  to  condei 
than    to   cimfutc  bis    opinions,  and    he  appealed    to    ibe    ki 
llis    appL-al    was   a  frcsb  at  lack  ;  not   o»ly  did   he   petition    I 
council    to  Ctiulinu    bis  doctrine  uf  the  eucbari&t,  but  aJso 
views  on  the  subject  of  chui-ch  property  and  tlic  vows  of 
religious   orders.     Jubn  of  Gauat    was  no    theologian,    he  h. 
desiiet)  t^)  brin;;  the  pope  lo  reason,  be  was  -^lad  to  humble  t 
clergy,  but  he  bad  no  inteulion  of  tampering  with  the  faitU  of  t 
Cliurcli,     Vet  he  could  not  desert  Uis  portizan — he  nnle  do 
to  Oxfiiiil  and  put  an  end,  as  he  tliougbt,  to  the  whole  di^puie, 
enjoining  WyclilTc  to  apeak  no  more  abtmt  the  matter.    W'ycli 
rcplicil  by  his  celcbratetl  confession,  or  explanation  of  his  doctri 
in  which  it  is  sufTicienllo  say,  without  entering  into  the  subtlett 
by  which  this  mysterious  subject  is  perplexed,  he  cudeavuurj  to 
maintain,  in   a   certain   sr^nse,  n  real  presence,  without  ndmitii 
the  grosser  and  recently  introdut-ed  fiction  of  traiuubstanttatiuct, 
rendered  still  mure  inexplicable  by  tbn  attempts  of  tbeschoobn 
to  define  it  with  precision.     I  lis  enemies  complained  that  bis  re 
Was  obscure,  and  it  was  certainly  less  open  lo  their  attacks,  but 
w;us  as  far  as  ever  from  satisfying  the  Church  on  this  vitil  pot 
*  more  important  even  to  the  ccrleainstical  tlian  to  the  theoh»j(i 
ityBtem  of  the  day.'     His  ti-nducers  have  sometimes  represented 
ns  a  relraclatinn  of  his  principles  the  obscure  scholastic  rensoai 
with  which  the  reply  commences.     To  WyclifTe  himself  and  I 
admirers  this  dialectic  subtlety  probably  appeared  the  only  wea 
worthy  himself  and  his  audience,  a  mode  of  defence  indispc 
able   Co  difttinifiiish  the  hypothesis  of  a  philosuptier  frum  t 
crude  speculations  of  the  ignonmt.     In  the  annual  change 
ofHcers,  the  new  vice-chancellor  and  the  proctors  were  both  fiiv<mr- 
nblr  to  VVyctitTc's  cause ;  and  so  thoroughly  unpopular  wen*  the 
religious  and  especially  the  I^fendicimt  onlers,  and  su  much  was 
ibc  independent  spirit  of  the  Univerailv  roused  by  the  archbisbop' 
inlerference,  that  no  measures  were  taken  in  ronsequrtice  of  thi 
coudemuritinn.    The  volume  edited  by  Mr.  Shirley  contains  so 
curiuw  loiters  from  Peter  Stukys  or  tiiukes,  a  Carmelite^  « 
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WM  »ent  down  by  the    arcbbialiop  with  his    mandates   to   (be 

cbautvUor,  and  with  instruclitins  U>  jin>acb  aiul  lo  <lUpulc  with 

\Vjrlifr4'  and  bis  followcri,  «-s|>ccially  Nicbolai  Hcrcfortl,  M-ho 

is  probably  one  of  lliu  ukust  important  coiitiibutors  lu  NV'yi-liffe's 

rcrsion  of  tbc  Bible.     It  is  likely  that  the  Chancellor's  rciist- 

i5ce  to  *  bis  paternity's  cuui mantis,*  and  the  friar's  '  own  humble 

effgrtSi'  was  uccasiMUcd  by   bis  sympathy  vritU  Wycliffn's  dnc- 

'  les  ;  its  professed  motive  was  bis  desire  to  maintain  the  privi- 

^v»  of  tilt-  Utuversity,  ami  oD  one  or  other  of  these  accounts  be 

IS  supporccil  both   by  the  municipal  and  ai.-ademi<iil   buUies. 

kt^s  may  have  been  of  a  timid  temp<>r — he  ct^rtainly,  in  bis 

jbseqnenl  career,  proved  liiniself  of  a  cruel  one.     We  do  not 

liavK  bis  danger  was  as  great  as  he    rcpiesents,  nor  do  wo 

idvrstautl  why  men  attended  his  SL>rinons  with  deadly  weapons 

irealed  under  their  clothes,  which  they  never  nsed.     liut  he 

ir[uesliiinahly  encountered  a  most  disorderly  opposition,  and 

hti  infinite  relief  iie  was  FCcalled  by  the  archbishop. 

Wat  Tyler's  rcbclUun,  which  occurred  about  this  time,  must 

iterially  have  weakened  Wycliflc's  inHueoce  with  his  supporters 

11!:  the  nuhility.     Many  among  the  demagogue's  adherents 

(fcssed  doctrines  which,  if  not  the  logical  consequences,  might 

tnbed  as  the  exai^j^eration  or    |>erversion  of  Wycliflc's 

and  more  especially  John  Ball,  whose  fanatical  preuch- 

Bg  bad  intttigateil  and  directed    their  excesses,  is  said,  by  the 

ithor  of  the  '  I-'asciculi,'  to  have  confessed  on  the  scatfold  that 

be  was  n  disciple  of  Wyctiffb,  and  shared  his  heresies.     Accocd- 

[ly,  in  all  subsequent  attacks  on  WyclifTe's  school,  ihey  werr 

Icred  odious  t»  the  lovers  of  order  by  the  charge  of  eliciting 

people  to  insurrection. 

It  was  an  unfavourable  circumstance  for  WyclilTc  that  the  Arch- 

ihfip  of  Canterbury,  Sudbury,   was  killed   in  the  affray,  and 

It  bis  old  antn;;onist,  Courtcnay,  was  raised  to  the  primacy. 

tut  uo  Primate,  however  lenient  or  favoumbly  disposed   I"  the 

leforiner,  could  have  overlookeil  so  flagrant  an  allack  on  the 

rital  piiint  of  tran&uttalantiation.      for  Uie  last  time,  Berengarius 

id  raised  the  question  within  the  bosom  of  the  Church.     I'hti 

iice  of  reason  had  Iweo  for  ever  silenced  by  authority.     The 

nnt  was 'defmetl,*  th«  doctrine  of  Rome  fully  developed,  and 

II  return  was  impossible.     Accoidin^'ly,  in  spile  of  Ibe  opposi- 

>n  of  the  University,  the  Primate,  as  sooaas  he  had  n^cei^cd  the 

lliuin  from  Rouie,  asscuiblt^i  a  council  at  the  Black  Friars  in 

ndun,   on  the  :;^i_Hh    Mar,  the  day  of  St.  Uunsian.  and  con- 

enined    (e»    conclusions,    extracted    from  WyclilT<-'s  works,  as 

lereticalf  mid  fourteen  .ts  crnmciniB  and  Cfmlrary  to  Ihe  decisions 

of  the  C'horch.     It  diws  not  nppear  that  WyclifTe  atlcndcd  the 


hat   hik 
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tvno(3.    He  absRlilcd  Itimself,  U  is  Asserted  by  some  r>f  liU  p-nt 
biographers,  bec;iuse  the  bUho])s  tiad  laid  a  plot  a^tnct  bis  lil 
Wc  cannot  hclicre  this  ;  but  it  is  hi^tily  probable  that  this  time 
tliey  too   had    llieir  mub   of  fanatical    partisans,  and  that    Lit 
atlcndance    wnuld    not    bav4>    bei-n    without    danger.       At 
o'clock    of    the    nt'tcrnoon    of   the    same    day   a    smart 
q(   earthquake    was    felt,    and    so    ominous    did     this 
event    appear   to    many    of  the    assembled    divines,    lliat    they 
dfsircd  to  desist  from  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  ra]l«l 
together.     But  the  Primate  endeavouretl  to  restore  their  courat 
by  explaining  that  as  the  rairth,  with  ronvulsive  throes,  expelli 
the  noxious   vapours  which    generated    disturbanre  within    her 
bosom,  so  the  Clmrch,  not  without  pain,  rejected  the  heretical 
destrnycn  of  her  pence.     This  interpretation,  though  quite  as 
phiusiblti  as  anv  that  rould  be  offered,  does  not  seem   to   liavi 
:iiiti&lied  the  theologians  or  the  public,  and  that  a  portent 
equivocal  should  have  bcpn  ^nerally  interpreleil  in  favour  of 
llefiirmer  proves  a  slrong  sympulliy  with  his  mujte  on  tlie 
of  the  people,  and  ]>ei'haps  no  small  amount  of  misgivln]^  ami 
relurtimcc  in  many  of  his  oppnnenis. 

Tliu  archbishop  was  now  thoi'ou;^hly  alarmed — witliuul  prompt 
and  ener^^etic  measures  the  muse  of  the  Church  was  lust.     I^^H 
deprecate  tlic  wrath  of  heaven,  or  to  excite  the  xeal  and  the  fean^l 
oi  the  laithfid,  he  ordered  a  peuitenlial  procession  of  the  rler;.'V 
to  marrh  bftrefoot  to  St.  Paul's,  and  in  tliat  uncomfortable  plight 
to  listen  to  a  sermon  of  Peter  Stokes  against  heresy,     I'roceed- 
in^  were  iuslititted  against  WycIilTe's  fuUowers  ;  the  refrortor 
ihnmvltor  and  proctors  were  summoned  to  Lomlon  and   force 
to  recant.      At   the  close  of  the   Council,   he  wrote   to  all    places 
in  hit*  jurisdiction,  and  esneeialty  to  the  University,  roa^niloqurn^^ 
letters  couched  in  the  tnllatcd  style  of  the  Church,  and  glowiit^^| 
with  oU  the  metaphors  of  mediaeval  latinity,  to  announce  tli^B 
nmdemaBtion  of  tlic  Refurmcn''a  conclusions,  and  to  a<lmonish 
his  various  *  well-hclovcd  sons  in  Christ  *  to  pnx^eeil  in  all  possible 
manners  against   this  'child   of  perdition.'     IJut  as  yet  in  this 
country  the  machinery  of  persecution  was  cumbrous  nnd  inadr- 
riuate  lor  its  purpose.     True  it  w.ts  that  heresy  might  be  punisheU^^ 
by  imprisonment  and  furfellnre,   and  even    by  ihe    stake,    bt||^| 
the  instances  of  capital  executions  for  this  ofTence    had    bc«il^ 
few.     The  punishment  of  burning,  liorbnrous  und  unreasonable 
m  is  its  application  to  such  a  crime,  was  so  much  in  acconl^H 
ance  with  ttie  noticinv   of  early  times  that   it   was  introduced  inW^I 
the  Church  rather  by  public  opiniuu  than  positive  enartinent. 
'  By  some,'  says  Dr.  Stephen,  '  the  writ  de  hs>retica  coraburettdo 
is  thought  to  beasnncieni  as  the  common  law*  itself,  but  hitherto 
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ithxl  not  boen  iuivmI  except  on  n  conviction  for  contumacy  or: 
relapae,  ni>r  unless  «ucli    conviction  had  tukva  place    before  m\ 
pmrincUl  synod,'*  and  even  then  '  that  authoriiv  could  not  award] 
ibe  writ,  which  wna  not  issued  but  at  t)ie   pleasure  and  by  the] 
ipcuol  diroctioa  of  the  sovereign.'     This  form  of  procedure  wa»] 
mhctquenlly  exchanf^d  for  one  not  less  speedy  than  compendious, 
wliich  enabled  the  Cburch  to  condemn  at  discretion,  and  left  to 
■Jur  Suio  only  \\w.  drudpery  nf  execution  ;  but  in  the  mptin  time 
il  was  a  matter  of  pressing  necessity  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
diocTttans  for  the  investigation  and  discovery  of  heresy.     The 
Archbishop  was  defeatetl  by  the  Commons  in  iu  attempt  to  put 
no  the  statute  book,  without  ihcir  consent,  a  bill  to  jwrmit  the 
arrest  of  all  preachers  and  fautors  of  heresy :  but  the  KiuE^,  by 
Irtlera  patent,  supplied  him  with  the  authority  he  retjuired,  ana 
hy  other  letters  patent  he  ordered  the  bauisbmentof  VVycliffe  from 
the  L'niveriiity. 

The  Reformer  retired  to  his  living  nt  Lutterworth,  where  he 
passed  the  remaining  two  years  of  his  life  in  an  obscurity  to  which 
he  owes  his  immunity  from  further  persecution.  Vet  even  thus 
it  is  strange  thitt  he  was  suffered  to  linger  out  the  remains  of 
his  days  in  peace.  Probably  he  had  acquired,  by  his  hoUuess  uf 
life,  by  his  commanding  talents,  and  by  his  learning  and  extra- 
unlinaLT}-  poweiv  of  pleasing  and  persuading,  an  influence  which 
his  ejiemies  were  unwilling  to  attack  without  stninger  necessity — 
and  llicy  preferred  proc^eedingngaimlhis  less  ableand  lesspopnlar 
followers.  Tradition  says  that  soon  after  his  retreat  he  was  at- 
tacked by  tlic  paralysis  %vhich  ultimnlely  ended  his  life ;  but  if 
■n,  it  npnoars  that  <lisrase  did  not  at  all  impair  his  powers  of 
niinil.  'rbe  number  uf  his  works  which  must  be  attributed  to 
this  period  is  prottigious.  'i'o  these  years  of  retirement,  l>e»ides 
a  multitude  of  others,  probably  belong  his  tract  on  the  *  Leaven 
ut  the  Pharisees,'  directed  against  the  Meuiticants ;  another. 
'  lie  obedientii  prclaturse,'  in  defence  of  his  poor  priests ;  and 
also  ft  tract,  '  He  con ve nation i  ecclcsiasticoruni,"  which  dispiwes 
of  indulgences,  pardons,  masses,  and  all  the  practical  machinery 
for  working  the  Romish  Chnrch.  *The  great  Sentence  of  the 
Curse  exjwunded '  cannot  date  earlier  than  13^3,  as  it  contains 
■Uusions  to  the  predatory  warfare  id  which  the  liishop  of  Norwich 
was  engaged  on  the  continent  of  tlnrope,  to  the  scandal  of  all 
ChriitCDilom,  on  the  preti'ncL-  uf  a  crusade  in  favour  of  Pope 
Lrhan  V'l.  against  the  Anlipope. 
li  was  in  the  last  few  months  of  Wycliffe's  life  that  he  was  stun- 
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moned  bj  Urban  VI.  to  appear  before  litin  at  Rome  1u  answer  to  t 
charifp  of  herpsy.  Thn  reply  whirh  hn  wrote  to  the  Pope  is  rema 
nblr  both  for  lis  suhntaiK^  and  its  tone.  HecxprcMfs  his  irillin, 
□res  to  <lerlnrf>  his  rattti  to  every  man  living,  anil  vsjK'cially  to  tlir 
Roman  PontifT,  who,  if  it  be  orthodox,  will  humbly  confirm  it,  if 
erroneous,  will  wisely  amend  it.  He  proceeds  l«  lay  down,  as 
first  prinriples,  timt  tlie  Gospr)  of  Christ  is  lhi>  law  of  Ood,  and 
that  the  Pope,  as  Christ's  first  vimr  on  earth,  is  aiwive  nil  men 
bound  to  obey  that  law.  Christ  repudiated  worhily  riches  and 
worldly  piiwer.  Tbe  faithful  are  not  liottnci  to  imitate  the  Poj>e  or 
the  saints,  for  even  the  saints  have  sinned,  esoept  in  so  far  as  they 
are  imitators  of  Christ.  Let  the  Pope  resign  all  temporal  do- 
minion to  tlie  setnlar  arm,  for  thus  did  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
If  in  t1iis,  be  continues,  I  have  erred,  I  am  willinf;:  to  be  cor- 
rected, even  unti»  death.  If  in  my  body  I  were  stronj;  to  mj 
wUh,  I  would  humbly  seek  the  presence  of  the  Roman  Pontiff; 
but  Oo<I  bath  compelled  me  to  the  contrary,  and  hath  taught 
me  to  obey  God  mther  than  man.  He  goes  on  to  offer  a  prayer 
that  lis  God  has  giren  the  Pope  holy  aspirations,  no  they  may  not 
be  diverted  from  their  due  effect  by  tbe  crafty  ."»rts  of  his  coon- 
Bpliors,  for  'a  man's  foes  are  often  those  of  his  own  household.' 
In  this  letter  there  is  throughout  observable  a  lone  of  langaid 
defiaDce,  or  rather  of  total  indifference.  He  puis  forth  nn  strength 
of  argument  to  conrince,  no  passionate  remonstrance  to  alarm, 
solemn  warning  to  awe,  no  bumble  supplication  to  move 
pity.  No  good,  be  sptrms  lo  think,  can  l>c  wnmgbl  on 
benrt  harder  than  Pharaoh's  of  htm  whom  he  addresses — 
til  can  oiirio  to  bitiiself — he  has  already  received  bis  summons 
appear  at  the  bar  of  another  tribunal,  when*  no  injustico  it  to 
fenreil.  On  the  iollowlnfr  Innocents'  day,  while  attending  tbe  mass 
in  his  p.-iri»h  church,  be  was  struck  speechless  and  carried  bom' 
The  next  day.  it  seems,  wag  the  fi-asl  of  St.  Thomas  it  Beck 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  writers  of  the  time  have  thought  fit 
give  a  miracidous  air  to  the  narrative,  by  supposing  that  '  ihi, 
fountain  of  lies,  mirror  of  liyiHUTites,  restorer  of  schism*  (wi 
n  long  etcn-tera  of  metaphorical  abuse),  was  'about  ta  vom 
forth  his  blasphemies  against  that  most  holy  saint,  and 
struck  speechless  on  that  very  day.'  But  whatever  may  !«■  ihS' 
guilt  of  proncliing  ngatnst  tlic  martyr  of  Papal  pretensions,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  WyclifTe  rould  even  in  intention  have  ti 
rurrcd  it  on  this  occasion.  As  he  did  nnL  say  mass,  it  is  bigh 
imlikely  he  was  able  to  preach.  On  the  las!  day  of  tbe  y 
without  having  recovered  tbe  use  uf  bis  speeclij  lie  breath 
Iiis  last. 

No  friendly  band  bas  left  us  tbe  faintest  sketch  of  hia 
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or  character.  The  editor  thus  sums  up  all  that  can  be  gathered 
frran  the  slight  notices  of  his  contemporaries,  the  confessions  of 
his  own  candour,  and  the  evidence  of  his  enemies  : — 

'  A  spare,  &ail,  emaciated  frame,  a  quick  temper,  a  conversation 
"  most  innocent,"  the  charm  of  every  rank  ^  such  are  the  scairt^  but 
ngnificant  fragments  we  glean  of  the  personal  portraiture  of  one  who 
poneMed,  as  few  ever  did,  the  qualities  which  ^ve  men  power  over 
theojr  fellows.  His  enemies  ascribed  it  to  the  magic  of  an  ascetic  habit : 
the  &ct  remains  engraven  upon  every  line  of  his  life.' 

In  replj  to  the  charge  of  asceticism,  he  accuses  himself  of  gluttony 
sik}  epicurism.  From  this  discordant  evidence  we  may  infer 
that  he  added  temperance  to  his  other  virtues. 

Lewis  thinks  that  Chaucer  may  have  had  Wycliffe  in  his 
thoughts  when  he  thus  describes  his  Country  Parson  : — 

'  Riche  he  was  of  holi  thought  and  werke, 
He  was  all  a  lerned  man  and  derke, 
That  Christ's  gospel  truly  would  preche, 
His  parishioners  devoutly  he  wold  teche  :*  dec. ; 

.  hot  we  dare  not  afhrm  it. 

Dr.  Zouch,  some  time  rector  of  Wyclifie,  has  bequeathed  to  the 
lectoiy  house  a  portrait,  which  he  tells  us  was  that  of  the  Refonner, 
and  which  has  since  been  copied  and  engraved  with  undoubting 
faith.  We  wish  he  had  told  us  the  history  of  the  picture,  that  we 
might  jndge  what  chance  there  is  of  its  having  been  taken  from 
an  authentic  likeness.  No  portrait  of  the  fourteenth  century  on 
paonel,  much  less  on  canvas,  exists,  even  in  Italy.  Likenesses 
were  sometimes  introduced  in  the  paintings  in  fresco  on  the 
walls,  or  in  the  illuminations  on  vellum  (from  which  the  modem 
name  of  miniature  is  derived  ;)  *  bat  the  modem  '  portrait'  was 
Dot  jet  invented. 

In  the  year  1415  the  Council  of  Constance  condemned  as  he- 
retical and  erroneous  forty-five  articles,  said  to  be  extracted  from 
the  works  of  Wyclifie,  whom  they  condemned  as  an  obstinate 
heretic,  and  ordered  that  his  bones,  if  they  could  be  distinguishe<l 
from  those  of  the  faithful,  should  be  dug  up  and  cast  on  a  dung- 
hill. Thirteen  years  later  this  sentence  was  executed  by  the 
Kshop  of  Lincoln,  at  the  command  of  the  Pope.     The  Reformer's 

•  Miniatare,  notwithstandiog  the  similarity  of  sonnii  and  the  authority  of  Dr. 
iabaaOD,  hw  nothing  to  do  etymologicallj  with  diminution  of  size.  Its  root  is 
BotMMtnHini,  butniiW'im — vermilion.  Miuiart;  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  paint  in  red 
the  capitals  in  the  old  MSS.,  and  in  the  next,  to  adorn  them  ■with  frontispieces  and 
wions  other  highly-laboured  embellish  meats,  '  quell'  arte,'  saya  Dante,  '  che 
■Unminare  h  chiamaU  iu  Parisi.'  The  faces  and  figures  introduced  into  these 
deeontioiis  were  uecessanly  small.  They  were  painted  with  a  fii.e  brnali  (stippled). 
Id  wiMTodoat* ;  sU  whi^  is  still  expressed  by  the  word  *  mini  atnre.' 
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bfincs  were  dUintcricd  and  burnt.  Hia  ashes  were  thrown  into 
the  nciglibouring  brook,  called  the  Swift,  which,  iwiys  Fuller, 
*  coDveycJ  thpui  into  ihe  Avim,  the  Avon  into  the  Severn,  the 
Severn  into  tlic  narrow  seas,  and  they  to  Ihe  main  ocean ;  and 
thas  (he  ashes  of  W'jcliffc  are  the  emblem  of  hi«  doctriue,  wl 
now  ig  dispersed  all  the  world  over.' 

The  mge  of  the  Council  which  condemned  John  Huss 
Jetxjme  of  I'rague  was  not  without  reason,  for  Payne*,  one  of 
WyrlifTe's  followers,  hud  carried  his  doctrines  into  Bohemia, 
where  they  were  cajjerly  received.  In  spite  of  the  oeti**ity  of  the  i 
Romish  clergy,  his  works  coatlnuecL  to  be  studied  on  the  coo-  ' 
tinont  of  Europe  tit]  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  for  which  he 
may  he  sntd  to  have  prepared  the  way  not  less  efTectually  abroad 
than  in  his  own  country*. 

After  Wyrliffe'a  death  persecution  fell  heavily  on  his  disciples. 
Some  Bubmittvil,  Home  fleil,  some  sealed  their  faith  with  their 
bhwd^  some  received  the  wages  of  apostacy.  Sawtrcy  was  baro^^ 
Rppin^lon  died  n  canlinal  and  a  persecutor.  The  ilamc  wfai^^J 
Wycliffe  hnd  lighted  was  never  trampled  out  by  the  iron  heel  0^^ 
persecution,  but  it  seems  strange  that,  after  ba'ving  burnetl  so 
brightly,  it  was  so  nearly  extinguished,  liut,  in  fact,  Knglantl 
was  not  yet  prepared  to  shake  otf  tbi.-  yoke  of  Rome.  VVycliffe'* 
attacks  on  ccrtam  unpopular  abuses  hniught  him  numerous  fol- 
lowers. The  nobles  desired  to  humble  the  prelates.  The  Cbni- 
tnons  envied  the  wealth  of  the  clergy,  antl  all  rlosses  relented  tlte 
exactions  of  the  Pope.  Ry  all  the  Inrtter  edmatod,  the  impos- 
tures of  the  Mendicants,  their  rajiacity,  their  importunity,  their 
letters  of  fratcrnitj*,  by  which  they  pretended,  for  a  certain 
sum,  to  confer  on  the  purchaser  the  spiritual  benefit  of  the  alms 
and  prayers  of  the  whole  Order,  were  ridiculed  and  denounced. 
Chaucer,  whom  it  is  '  pleasing:  to  believe  ' — but  whom,  without 
further  evidence,  we  will  not  venture  to  rail — Wycliffe's  friend, 
in  bis  satirical  description  of  the  friars  only  gave  expression  lo 
the  popular  feeling  of  the  time.  Rut  education  was  not  suffi- 
cicnlly  advanced  to  queslton  tlie  dogmas  of  Rome.  Printing  was 
not  yet  invented  to  give  rapid  circulation  to  thought.  Preaching, 
the  great  agency  of  conversion,  could  not,  as  Wycliffe  hiDiself 
had  experiences),  be  employed  in  despite  of  Ihe  authorities  of 
the  Church.  The  civil  wars  which  shortly  ensued  diverted 
men's  thoughts  from  abstract  questions  of  theology  ;  their  retnll 
weakened  the  uohlcs  and  strengtheucd  thu  power  of  the  Church 
over  a  sovereign  whose  title  was  disputed.  Henry  V.,  in  the 
midst  of  his  plory,  was  forced  to  be  a  persecutor :— not  all  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  could  have  com|ielled  John  of  Gaunt  to 
permit  a  noble  to  be  hnng  up  by  an  iron  chain  lo  be  roojtcd  lo 
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death  over  a  slow  6re  to  gratify  a  proi-incial  i^dchI.  Bat,  above 
nil,  the  groDnd  had  not  yet  been  prcpMcd  for  ihe  reception  of 
tlie  reformed  ductrim*  by  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in 
thcTemacular  tongue. 

Tlic  Romish  Cliurrlj  sevms  at  all  times  instinctively  to  bave  felt 
the  (lan]ui-i'  of  iuipartiii^  to  tlic  people  a  ktiuwlcdgi!  of  Scripture. 
Till  Wycliffp's  exertions  for  this  object  were  known,  Romn  was 
not  MTiousW  alarmed.  Troublesome  enthusiasts  there  had  bcvu 
before :  some  canonized  as  saints,  some  conilemncd  as  birrctics, 
MR)(^ — like  Father  Joarhim — both  at  onre,  or  it  is  impossible 
Ut  say  which  ;  disputatious  schoolmen  ere  now  had  liUed  uni- 
versities with  dissension,  and  had  provoked  the  anathemas  of 
rouncda,  but  none  of  them  bad  shaken  the  foundations  of  sacer- 
(b>tal  power.  By  his  translation  of  the  Scriptures  WycltfTe  struck 
the  first  blow  nt  the  rolossns,  nnd  has  earned  bis  title  of  Patriarch 
nf  the  Reformation,  l\f  did  not  work  alone;  considerable 
portions  were  Irnnslnted  by  his  disciples,  but  the  precnutions 
»hieh  a  due  re^rd  for  their  safety  made  necessary  have  involved 
lUieir  names  and  their  labours  in  some  mystery.  Previously  to 
this  time  there  existed  only  translations  of  the  Psalter  and  a  few 
other  detached  portions  of  Holy  Writ.  Misled  by  these,  and  not 
uKWtlling  to  defend  the  Cburcii  from  the  imputation  of  witb- 
liiildtng  the  Scriptnres,  Sir  T.  ^fore  has  asserted  that  she  liad 
\'in-r  possessed  a  version  of  her  own,  but  it  is  certain  that 
H'yrlifTe  was  the  first  to  present  to  his  country  the  whole 
body  of  Scripture  translated  into  her  native  tongue.  This  vcr- 
HtMf  together  with  another  which  is  now  ascertained  to  have 
bem  mailc  by  Purvey,  Wyclifle's  curate  at  Lutterworth,  has  been 
'"  by  the  University  of  Oxford,  and  the  editors,  in  tlieir 
■  •  ■  icc,  have  comprehended  in  the  shortest  space  all^that 
tan  be  collected  concernuif;  the  previously  existing  versions,  the 
Baines  aud  circumstances  of  VV\cliflfc*s  fellow-labourers,  and  tliu 
previous  fragmentary  translalimis,  the  harmonics  and  commeu- 
tuies  which  were  wTittcn  by  Wycliffe  himself,  and  gradually  led 
him  to  the  commencement  of  bis  gig^anlic  undertaking. 

This  publication  has  bel^n  the  most  endurin;;  monument  that 
has  yrt  been  raised  to  the  great  Reformer's  memory ;  but  it  is 
tsr  from  satisfying  the  zeal  of  his  biographers  nnd  admirers. 
Tbcy  earnestly  desire  a  complete  publication  of  his  works  : — 

'Of  his  works,  the  greatest,  "one  of  the  most  thoughtful  of  the 
middl«  ages,"  hn«  twUw  been  printed  abroad,  in  Kngland  never.  Of 
kis  ofigiLal  KtK^IUii  works  notliiug  beyond  noe  or  two  shortn  tmcLi  has 
«ca  the  light.  If  eoi»idered  only  as  the  fiulier  of  Knglish  prose,  lb* 
ercat  Heformex  might  claioi  more  reverential  Ireatmeut  at  our  hands. 
It  is  not  by  bu  tratislaliot)  of  the  Bible,  remarkable  as  that  work  ic,  that 
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Wyclif  can  be  Judged  aa  a  writer.     It  Is  In  hia  origimil  tmcu  that 
exqiiiaite  pathos,  liie  kic-ii  duliaL[«  irony,  the  tnatily   poi^iuu  af 
xhuri,  nervous  tsciiunees.  fairly  ovcnnastera  ili«  weokncw  or  tlic 
funiiL-tl  lutijniiigi!.  und  gives  us  Ktiirtifth  which  cuioot  be  rtad  irtiJic 
a  feeling  of  ]b(  l)«LuCy  to  xJtA*  hour.' 

To  this  we  cordially  subscribe,  In  a  mercantile  point 
view  the  piiblicatiun  uf  Wycliflu's  entire  works  could  IiartUy 
expected  to  repay  ihc  cost.  But  we  agree  with  his  odmir* 
that  to  no  nobler  p[in>osc  could  the  funrls  of  an  antiqaaris 
society  be  applied.  AVe  would  only  sup^i*iit  the  pitjjiriety  ofj 
far  curbing  the  antiquarian  spirit  as  to  abstain  from  repmducir 
fac-«imiles  of  the  old  alphabet  of  Wyciifff's  days.  If  the 
ty|>e  which  Dr.  Tudd  has  used  in  printing  one  or  two 
trac-ts  were  employed  in  a  roluimnous  pubUcatioo,  its  expei 
would  be  p'eatly  increased,  and  its  utility  and  popularity  not  U 
diniinislieil.  It  is  utity  by  Uie  trhnimiliij^ical  arrangetnenl  nf 
works  written  by  VVyeliflc  at  different  periods  and  a(Jdn-»srd 
different  readers  that  we  cnn  trace  the  progress  of  his  opii 
or  fix  with  any  certainty  the  goal  at  which  he  stopped! 
is  not  uSe  to  identify  his  tenets  with  those  of  the  sectarians 
various  dcijuiuluations  who  wire  subsequently  persecuted  as 
followers.  On  the  whole,  the  received  opinion  that  on  tno<st  oi 
lite  iY)utroverte<l  points  he  h.id  anilcipate<l  the  doctrioe  of  the 
Anglican  Church  may  be  received  as  well  grounded;  and  so 
much  arc  modem  readers  accustome<l  to  eonsidiT  him  as  tbo 
impersonation  of  Protestant  doctrine,  that  it  is  with  something  of 
iurprisc,  and  even  disappointment,  they  find  in  the  list  of 
heresies  opinions  on  points  so  abstruse  as  to  be  alnio»t  unintet 
ffible,  defended  by  arguments  so  subtle  as  scarcely  to  seem  i 
B-.li  the  tnnclierwho  tons  appears  only  as  the  in'trrpid  asserterj 
the  supremacy  of  Scripture  was,  in  his  own  day,  the  most  I< 
of  thcologiatu  and  the  mtjst  subtle  of  dialecticians  ;  and  it  is 
this  double  character  he  owes  his  influence  over  bis  own  and  over 
sul>«equent  generations.  Had  he  potikensed  only  the  qualities 
which  exalt  him  in  our  estimation,  he  would  in  liis  own  time 
have  been  condemnctl  ami  put  down  as  an  i^orant  fanatic:  had 
he  shone  to  our  eyes  only  with  the  lustre  which  dazzled  hj« 
eontcoiporaries  his  name  would  have  been  as  liltlc  known  as 
those  of  his  once  famoas  predecessors.  As  he  ad%'anced  in  his 
career  he  probably  learnt  to  vidue  less  the  highly- vaunted  learn- 
ing of  bis  day.  That  he  did  nut  coniiider  it  the  best  instrument 
for  the  diffusion  of  roligious  trutti  may  be  inferred  from,  tiis 
aroUibiliua  it  to  the  Order  id  Simjdu  Priests  with  which  fae 
lomd  to  regenerate  the  country. 
Mr.  Shirley  has  indicated  in  a  rspi<l  attfl  masterly  sketch  the 
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progress  which  had  been  made  by  the  scholastic  philosophy, 
»ad  the  relative  positions  of  the  rival  universities  of  Oxford  and 
Paris  at  the  time  of  Wyclifie's  entrance  into  the  arena  of  con- 
troversy :  the  former,  strange  to  say,  '  distinguished  by  the 
sabtle  rashness  of  disputations,'  for  which  the  Franciscans  were 
then  famous,  '  from  the  more  grave  and  solid  learning  of  the 
latter,*  under  the  guidance  of  the  Dominicans.  In  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  schoohnen  metaphysics  and  theology  were  in- 
separably connected.  The  dispute  which  Roscelin  had  revived 
about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  to  the  reality  of 
universal  ideas,  penetrated  every  department  of  divinity,  phi- 
losophy, and  even  of  politics.  The  Nominalists,  by  whom  it 
was  denied,  were  schismatics  and  Ghibellines ;  the  Realists,  by 
whom  it  was  affirmed,  were  Guelpbs  and  orthodox.  The  editor 
gives  some  interesting  instances  of  WyclifFe's  speculations  on 
some  of  the  more  abstruse  points  of  natural  theology.  But 
this  is  a  discussion  which  we  cemnot  enter  upon  now. 

'  So  long,'  says  Mr.  Shirley,  '  as  the  history  of  scholastic  philo- 
sophy in  this  country  is  unwritten,  so  long  must  we  be  content 
to  want  an  essential  element,  not  merely  in  the  portraiture  of 
W^ycliffe's  character,  but  in  the  history  of  the  Reformation.'  A 
historian  who  will  make  himself  so  completely  master  of  the 
subject  as  to  be  able  to  explain  it  to  persons  of  ordinary  under- 
standing and  cultivation,  would  indeed  confer  a  great  benefit  on 
literature.  Italian  commentators  are  said  to  have  taken  this 
trouble,  in  order  to  explain  the  intricacies  and  obscurities  of 
their  great  mediseval  poet.  Will  no  one  in  our  day  undertake 
tliis  labour  for  a  more  important  object?  Kxoriare  aliquis  !  We 
hope  Mr.  Shirley's  friends  will  suggest  to  him  that  he  who  most 
keenly  feels  the  want  is  in  all  probability  the  best  qualified  to 
supply  it.  In  the  mean  time  our  best  acknowledgments  are  due 
to  him  for  the  learning  and  ability  with  which  within  the  pre- 
scribed limits  he  has  performed  his  appointed  task. 


Art.  V. — 1.    On  the  Right    Use   of  the  Early  Fathers.      Two 
■     series  of  Lectures,  &c.,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  late 

Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity.     London,  1857. 
2.  History  of  the  Christian  Church  during  the  first  Three  Centuries. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Blunt,  B.D.,  &c.     2nd  edition.     London, 

1857. 

AMONG  the  men  most  useful  in  their  generation  are  those 
lights  of  learning  and  science  who  devote  their  lives  to 
the  training  of  young  men  at  the  University,  and  who  thus  leaven 
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Dur  nublex,  our  gentlemen,  aikI  tlie  members  uf  all  oor  profes- 
siuns  with  ttiR  souiutcsi  cmditioa  aod  the  loftiest  priaciplos. 
The  fruits  o(  their  teaching  are  to  be  found  in  every  comer  of 
tbe  kingdom,  from  the  two  Houses  uf  Farlinment  down  to  the 
huiriblcst  (^unile:  ajul  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  world  that  their 
names  and  labours  should  meet  wilh  lliat  recogniliuii  which  thev 
so  pminenlty  deserve.  Foremost  uuioii^  this  rlaes  of  persons 
was  John  James  Blunt,  late  Marparct  Professor  of  Divinity^ 
who  entered  Si.  Jobn^s  College,  Camhridiie,  in  ItflS,  in  lus 
lUth  Ycnr.  \\a  was  a  native  of  Stafhmlshire,  the  son  of  an 
able  and  respected  schoolmaster  at  Neweastle-under-Lymc,  by 
whom  he  was  entirely  educated  up  lo  the  time  of  his  Roing 
to  college,  llic  sobrietv  nml  iiimplicity  of  mantiom  whteb  dis- 
tin^ished  him  to  the  last  were  drrive4l  no  doubt  from  this 
domestic  tnining,  which  the  discipline  of  his  college  served  only 
to  confirm  and  deepen.  Rnt  the  encouragement  of  St.  John's, 
formerly  :i  Ktron^huUl  of  anlit^ue  and  grim  supersliliuns,  was 
almost  eoufmed  in  his  day  to  the  strict  and  austere  study  of 
mnthematics,  and  Hlunt"s  natural  hent  sceins  lo  have  rnlher 
incltni'il  to  the  livelier  muses.  Those  even  who  knew  him  only 
in  his  hitcr  and  graver  years,  can  testify  lo  tlie  sprightlinns 
of  his  fanry,  and  his  keen  relish  for  fun  and  humour ;  and  his 
♦•arly  wntinj;*  show  lug  genuine  love  for  the  highest  order  of 
ptieiry.  It  was  not  without  a  struggle  we  conreivc,  that  be  bent 
his  ne<k  to  the  yoke  of  analysis  and  demonstration.  Accord- 
ingly his  success  in  the  Mathemaiicat  Tripos  was  not  more 
thnn  respectable  ;  but  he  had  already  acquired  distinction  «s  the 
winner  of  a  Latin  ode  prize,  and  as  a  competitor  for  the  classical 
medals  he  was  known,  by  the  cxtra-oHicial  whispers  which  are 
sometimes  mercifully  allowed  to  soothe  the  dlsapptjintinent  of 
our  '  prope-victors,'  to  have  actually  received  the  suHtage  of 
|>art  of  tliR  electors.  This  combination  of  merits,  joined  to 
his  high  personal  character,  procured  bJm  a  fellowshij*  in  llm 
spring  of  1816,  immediately  after  he  had  lakcn  bis  degree.  Two 
years  later  he  obtained  a  travelling  bachclorshijt,  which  gave  him 
the  means  of  spending  some  time  in  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  ami  there 
his  quick  observation  was  arrested  l>y  the  traces,  so  often  noticed, 
of  heathen  customs,  still  sun-iving  in  the  manners  of  the  people,. 
Mul  more  particularly  in  the  riles  of  their  religion.  Afterosecoml 
visit  to  the  same  countries  a  few  yeans  later,  he  threw  his  obscna- 
tions  together  in  a  small  volume,  the  first  of  his  publii-ations.  The 
idea,  as  he  aduiitled,  v>i\s  suggested  lo  him  by  Middlclon's  well- 
known  'Remarks*  on  the  same  subject  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  In  later  life  he  conceived  sonic  distrust  of  his  predc- 
cesfDr,aiid  with  the  feeling  of  tbc  *  Timco  Uaiiaos,'  apprehemled 
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Frhnjts  tbat  thi>  ailment  might  be  pcrverloJ  to  the  usei  of 

reverpocc.      He  nnver  allowrel    tlic  rssav  to   be   xopriiltcd.      It 

ruuld  be  bonltv  pccessor^'  to  allude  to  such  a  trlQin^  performance, 

except  as  a  first  indication  of  a  feature  which  marhefl  Bluat's 

mind  through  life,  his  aptueu  to  seize  and  work  upon  the  hints 

of  others,  nithcr  than  to  invent  and  uri^inale  himself. 

After  Inking  lioly  orders  Mr.  Blunt,  rcBlsting  the  templations 
tii  a  life  iji  college,  devoUxl  liiuiEelf  fi>r  many  vears  to  parochial 
dotjr,  first  at  Hudnet,  us  curate  to  RepinaM  IIcIkt,  and  liis 
successor,  and  afterwards  at  ChelTin,'nd.  The  society  of  his  first 
redor,  known  long  before  acquiring  bis  peculiar  fame  as  Bishop 
(if  Calcutta,  as  one  of  the  most  arromplished  men  in  lilngland, 
helped  to  enlarge  the  mind  of  our  j'oung  coHege-fcllow.  From 
no  one  could  lie  have  Ircltrr  learnt  the  various  aspectsof  his  pro- 
fession, the  combined  duties  of  intellectual  self-eu)tivatioi),  and 
spiritual  intercourse  with  human  souls  of  every  degree.  The 
interest  lie  felt  in  his  own  parochial  work,  and  with  which  he 
continued  to  regard  it  after  his  personal  counexion  with  it  bad 
ceased,  may  be  traced  to  the  providence  which  threw  him,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  within  the  sphere  of  llcher's  influence  \a 
the  curacy  of  Hodiiet.  To  this  influence  he  owed  alstr  his 
iocrcasing  interest  in  geuoral  literature,  and  the  questions  of 
the  day.  He  became  a  contributor  to  this  journal,  and  among 
other  papers  which  appeared  in  it  from  bis  band  were  more 
than  nni-  twi  the  Life  and  Journals  of  Heber ;  wliich,  coming 
jt  a  time  when  all  Jjigloiid  was  ringing  with  admiration  of  its 
missionary  bishop,  bniugbt  his  name  into  notice, anil  stamped  his 
character  for  infurmntion,  sense,  and  ability.  About  the  year 
1833  Mr.  Blunt  was  enlisted  on  the  stafTof  the  Family  Libmry, 
the  first  series  of  the  kind,  embracing  original  works  of  the  beat 
living  writers.  His  volumes  on  t!ie  Anglo-Saxon  Church  and 
the  Kn^li&h  Keforuiation  were  among  the  most  successful  of  the 
teries,  and  still  retain  their  place  among  our  ecclesiastical 
manuals.  They  combined  sound  learning  with  popular  treat- 
meat,  and  fully  realized  the  idea  tlicir  author  had  long  1>eforc 
expressed  of  what  history  for  the  people  ought  to  be.  As  early 
as  1837  be  hail  denounced  as  a  vulgar  prejudice  the  notion 
that  popular  writers  cannot  be  profound,  nor  profound  writers 
ifopular.  'To  wrilf  strikingly,'  be  bad  said,  'so  as  to  fix 
deeply  the  more  leatling  facts  which  wc  would  impart,  is  not 
•inly  the  province  of  the  writer  of  romance  or  the  poet;  it  is 
cnmpatibic  with  the  grave  dignity  of  the  historian,  and  even 
with  the  <:ooI  precision  of  the  philosoplicr/  AihI  then  ho  went 
on  to  quote  the  caustic  remark  of  Guizol,  *//  n'y  a  persontte 
'pii  tie  dine  t/«e  lea  Atuflais  sQnt  pen  habilvs  a  comjtoter  un  livre  ; ' 
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a  remtrk  which  bas  been  followed  up  by  the  assertion,  whctlic 
by  Guixut  liimaelf  or  by  oue  of  bU  disciples  we  do  not  rcineinl 
that   Cililxtn's  history  is  the  only  '  Ixwk '  in  the  Knglisli  U 
guagt-.     Rut  Blunt's  views  uu  this  subject  ore  chiefly  notjceal 
at.  showinp  that  he  was  himself  fully  abreast  of  the  current,  whii 
set  at  (lie  moment    so  strongly  in  favour  of  literature   for 
pcoiile. 

'Ihe  fneurc  Professor  was  still  in  his  curacy^  when   he 
invited   to    preach  the  Hulscait    Lectures  from    the  Unirer 
pulpit  at  Cambridge.     Tlut  office   be  discharged  in  the  yea 
1H31  and  1832,  and  its  fruits  appeared  in  the  little  volumes' 
tl}(>  Veracity  of  the  Guspels,   and  of  the  historic  tiOolv«  of  it 
Old  Tustument,  m  which  he  foUowcU  up  I*aley'$  well-kaovij 
argument  from  the  'undcsipied  coincidences'  in  the  Acts 
Epistles,  and  Graves's  previous  application  of  it  to  ibe  Pent 
teurh.     Hern  a^ain  wr  find  liim  UuiUliug  avowedly  on  uuot' 
man's   foundations,    with    no  view   assuredly   to   itersonal    fai^ 
or  advancement,  but  with  a  sing^tc  eye  to  prarlical  utility. 
perceived  intuitively  how    allrnciive    is    the  ar^uiueui,  and. 
felt  how  suitable  Ihe  handling  of  it  was  to  the  bt-nt  of  his  o* 
mind,  which   was    acute  aud    observaut,  and  always   intent 
making  comparisons  and  distinctions.     Of  the  annual  public 
tions  which  have  resulted  from  Mr.  IIulsc's  munificeni  bequetf 
mine,  it  may  safely  be  said,  hare  so   well  attained  tho  obJ( 
rontemplate<l  by  tlie  founder.     Simple  and  unpreleiidiiig  asthi 
are  both  in  design  and  cziecution,  they  continue  to  be  c^tetisivt 
read,  and  have  deservedly  ussiuncd  u  peruaDent  place  in  ol 
standard  divinity. 

In  t!ie  year   1834  Mr.  Blunt   accepted  from  hi*  college  t! 
rectory  of  Great  Oakley,  in  Essex,  and  suffered  himself  to 
uprooted,  not  wltliout  a  priiaful  efTort,  from   the  soil    to  whic 
he  had    been   from    his    infancy    attached.      Tlie  livinj;    was 
valuable  one,  hut  the  spot  overlooks  the  Sivachc  of  our  Brittj 
steppes.      For  many  years  its  successive  rectors  had  ohlait 
dispensations  for  non-residence,  aud  dire  susidcions  of  its 
healthiness,  fostered,  perhaj>8,  by  the  impatient  jiuiiors,    wi 
current  in  Uie  college.     The  slory,  however,  that  Blunt's  preUid 
cessor,  when  reading  biroself  in,  remarked  some  ladies  in  de< 
mourning,  and  on    asking  who  they   were,  was  inlormcd  tl 
they  were  the  widows  of  .the   last  six  curates,  was  a  piere 
combiuation-roi^im  scandal  not  lightly   lu  hi;  credited.       Blot 
at    all    events,    entered    on     bis    charge    witli    no    misgivu 
Coming    to    his    living    with    the    experience   of    fifteen   yc 
ser^'ice  in  more  than  one  curacy,  in  the  maturity  of  his  pow( 
in  the  full    tide  of  a  rising    reputation,  with    unbounded  per- 
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tonal  enei^,  a  hopeful  and  elastic  temper,  and  rare  devotion 
to  the  duties  of  his  calling,  the  new  rector  of  Great  Oakley 
became  at  once  a  man  of  high  mark  among  \ns  lay  and  clerical 
neighbours.  He  established  his  parish-school,  his  clubs  and 
societies;'  he  rebuilt  bis  dilapidated  and  long  tenantless  parson- 
age ;  he  married  a  wife  ;  he  was  useful  and  contented.  But  the 
position  he  had  attained  in  theological  literature,  and  the  strong 
regard  in  which  he  was  held  in  bis  own  college  and  in  the 
Universitj,  already  designated  him  as  the  probable  successor  to 
Bishop  Marsh,  the  ^ed  occupant  of  Lady  Margaret's  divinity 
cliair.  During  the  five  years  of  his  residence  at  Great  Oakley, 
Blunt  was  doubtless  meditating  the  Lectures  he  should  deliver 
in  the  event  of  his  appointment.  At  the  period  when  his  own 
views  in  theology  had  been  formed,  the  distinction  of  High  and 
Low  Church  was  a  matter  of  feeling  much  more  than  of  reasoning. 
The  first  fervour  of  party  contest  had  abated,  and  our  young  divines, 
on  either  side,  either  inherited  their  views  from  their  fathers,  or 
imbibed  them  from  the  associations  of  their  early  training. 
Blant's  natural  temper,  reflective  rather  than  impulsive,  his 
sobriety  of  judgment,  his  deference  to  rules  and  forms,  his 
habitual  submission  to  mental  discipline,  inclined  him  to  the 
school  of  authority  and  tradition,  and  this  inclination  had  been 
confirmed  by  his  early  education,  by  the  moral  atmosphere  of 
Ills  college,  and  again  by  the  example  of  the  illustrious  man 
under  whom  he  had  studied  and  served  at  Hodnet.  But  the 
speculative  high-church  man  of  that  day  might  indulge  in  an 
extent  of  liberality  which  would  savour  of  latitudinarianism  in 
t'le  eyes. of  professors  of  the  same  principles  now.  Reginald 
Heber  was  a  man  of  genial  sympathies,  with  a  heart  that  yearned 
towards  every  show  of  religious  feeling  under  whatever  banner 
it  was  enlisted,  and  trac^es  are '  not  wanting  in  the  earlier 
writings  of  his  friend  and  follower,  of  a  bland  toleration,  such  as 
in  later  days  he  would  scarcely  have  reconciled  to  his  sterner 
convictions.  The  Oxford  movement  found  Blunt  a  high-church 
man  in  sentiment ;  but  he  had  not  yet  entrenched  himself  in 
a  logical  position.  Its  effect  upon  him  was  to  set  him  diligently 
to  seek  out  the  foundations  of  the  Anglo-Catholicism  in  which 
he  already  implicitly  believed.  He  persuaded  himself  that  the 
true  Fathers  of  the  Anglican  church  are  the  Fathers  of  the 
first  three  centuries,  and  that  their  dogmatic  theology  is  a  full 
and  sufficient  sanction  for  all  its  doctrines.  Here  was  the 
citadel  of  his  faith.  The  conviction  grew  more  and  more  strongly 
upon  him,  that  every  deviation  from  the  standard  of  orthodoxy 
arose  from  neglect  of  these  original  fountains  of  the  truth, 
and  it  became  the  mission  of  his  life  to  enforce  on  all  who  fell 
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wUiiiu  tLc  sphere  of  his  influence  the  duty  of  seeking  here  th 
ground  and  niot  of  their  ecc'lcsiastii'al  principles. 

The   opportunity  for   enforcing   these  views   effectively  wn 
opened  to  him  by  his  appointment  to  the  Professorship,  in  1839, 
From  that  time  he  resided  regularly  in  Cainbridge,  relinquishing^ 
his  parochial  rure,  and  lecturing  assiduously  tii  large  and  attentive 
classes,  moulding  them  to  his  own  quiet  sobriety  of  view,  ami  h 
own  patient  earnestness  of  feeling,     Tlicre  ran  be  no  doubt  thai 
the  comparative  exemption  nf  our  Camhridnc  students  of  the- 
ology from  the  lamentable  conceits  and  perplexities  which  led  ta 
the  religious  perversion  of  so  many  of  their  Oxford  contem- 
poraries,  w»s  mainly  owing^  to  tlie  cSect  of  Blunt's  tenchi 
When  M.  dc   Muiitalenibert,    walking  through  the  courts  and 
groves  of  Cambridge,  waftcil  an  admiring  .sigh  to  the  gallant  men 
who  bad  left,  as  ho  imagined,  all  these  atlnictiuns  ut  the  call  of 
religious  convictiiin,  he  might  have  been  answered  tliat,  in  point 
(if  fact,  not  one  Cambridge  fellow  bad  found  himself  «iblige<l  to       ' 
make  the  sacriOcc.     If  among  the  nuuibcrs  tUat  thronged  our       | 
Pn>fess()r's  lecturr-rtHim  there  were  many  lender  and  impulsive 
spirits  that  yearned  for  a  giiide,  a  champion,  in  sliort,  for  a  Pope        i 
to  lean  upon,  they  found,  in  the  decision  and  conftdcnce  of  ihn       ' 
Professor    himself,    the  strength  and    assurance    they  required. 
lie  taught  as  one  having  authority.     Dlunt's  class  was  for  maoj 
years  formed  entirely  of  voluntary  henrcra  ;  and  it  was  bis  pride 
to  gauge   the  real   weiglit  of  his   character   by   the  test    of  this 
vnhmtnry  homage.     W  tu-u  in  the  tutU-r  portion  of  liis  career,  the 
attendance,  under  r^riain  cjuestionablc  changes  in  the  imiversity 
system,  was  made  to  some  extent  compulsory,  his  interest  tn  tbif 
work  was  marred.      Some  instances  of  inattention  and  mishe«^J 
havtour,  which  naturally  followed,  among  his    new  (^^onscrintsj^l 
reminded  him  ])alnfolly  of  the  change  forced  upon  him,  and  ihis^^ 
annoyance,  combined,  jterhaps,  with  a   consciousness  of  failing 
heallli,  or  at  least  with  failing  xpirils,  ted  him  to  contemplate  an 
early  letirement  from  his  oi^Hce.     It  was  just  at  this  |)CTiod  that 
the  ofler  was  mode  him  of  the  see  of  Salisbury.    Ten  years  before, 
there  was  no  function  of  the  church  ho  could  not  have  discharged 
no  dignity  he  would  nut  have  graced.     But,  like  too  manv  of  ou 
Iwst  men  in  every  profession,  he  was,  lo  use  Sir  De  Lacy  T^  vans' 
pulhettc  expression,  *  b»*atcu  by  Time.'     'iet  it  is  a  satisfacti 
to  reQecl  tliut  in  no  sphere,  however  eminent  or  extensive,  could 
he  liavc  done  better  service  lo  tlic  cause  he  tind  at  heart,  than  in 
that  of  his  divinity  cliair,  and  his  friends  must  rejoice  ttiat  at 
this  moment  liis  judgment  did  not  desert  him,  and  he  respect- 
fully   declined    the    worldly    honour    which    could    have    added 
nothing  to  his  true  reputation.     Dot  wbaterer  was  the  disap-l 
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poinUnent  of  his  more  distant  adrnlrt-ri,  when  it  was  known  that 
liD  bftd  refilled  a  uiilre,  still  greater  was  their  anxiety  when  it 
wbiispcrcd  that  the  refusal  was  onrastoncil  by  a  sense  r>f 
ily   infirmity.      In  the   winter  of  1855,   his   henlth    began 

riously  to  lail,  and,  after  a  short  illness,  he  di«I  at  Cambridge, 
the  17tb  of  June  in  that  year.  To  this  slight  sketch  of  fl  life, 
to  fall  of  utility,  so  barren  of  events  and  incidents,  the  fit  career 
of  a  Christian  scliolnr,  we  need  only  add  that  be  was  twice  tnar^ 
ried ;  first  to  Elizabeth  Roylance,  daughter  of  the  late  Ba<ldeley 
Child,  Kkj-i  of  Dnrloston,  hy  whom  he  left  two  daughters  ;  and, 
secondly,  to  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  late  T.  Sneyd  Kjnnesley, 
FUq.,  of  I.oxley  Park,  wlio  survived  liini.  Mis  rviiisuns  were  in- 
tcnra  at  Barlaston  in  Stairovdshirc,  by  the  side  of  his  first  wife. 

The  papers  which  Mr.  Blunt  contributed  to  this  journal 
extend  over  several  years  of  his  life  ;  and  besides  the  interetst  and 
value  which  intrinsically  belong  to  tbeni,  they  arc  imjiortant  In 
rnmplete  the  portraiture  of  so  remarkable  a  man,  and  to  show 
the  trains  ot'  lhuui;lit  ttiruugb  which  his  iniud  hud  raiigeit,  before 
he  scllled  definitively  into  the  Divinity  Pmfeasor,  and  the  Inler- 
preter  of  the  Early  Church.  Never  was  there  a  reviewer  more 
Uburiuus  and  scrupulous  in  the  exercise  of  bis  craft.  Hit  papers 
all  bear  internal  evidence  of  the  pains  he  had  bestowed  on  the 
■abject  in  hand.  The  publications  he  chose  were  goncnilly  the 
rwllcctivc  works  of  a  voluminous  writer,  and  he  always  took  care 
tr>  master  the  entire  remains  of  the  author  lie  undertook  to  illus- 
Ciate.  That  be  should  be  thoroughly  imbued  with  a  knowledge 
uf  Milton's  works,  prose  as  well  as  verse  (bis  verse  be  t»  said  to 
have  known  almost  by  heart,  an  exuberance  of  familiarity  which 
may  be  seen  per)>etuully  bn*aking  out  in  bis  writings); — that  bo 
should  be  versed  in  all  the  classic  treatises  of  Paley — might  be 
expected  from  any  accompli  si  ie<l  scholar  of  his  day  ;  but  it  is  not 
erery  one  who  would  have  laboured  so  conscientiously  through 
the  whole  of  the  jMtiiderous  tomes  of  Parr's  Life  and  Works  be- 
fore be  ventured  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon  any  part  of  them. 

Bssays  like  those  of  Rlunt  have  an  historic  value,  for  they  re- 
Beet  the  lines  nud  shadi>ws  of  rontem|M)rary  thought  and  senti- 
atentf  and  show  the  progress  of  the  writer's  mind  Jtceptng  |>ace 
with  the  pnpgress  of  public^  opinion.  His  review  of  Todd's 
Milton,  which  nppearetl  in  1827,  is  ati  instance.  It  betrays  the 
last  ilutter  of  the  great  Socioian  controversy,  in  which  the  Church 
hail  taken  a  rital  interest  for  half  a  century,  from  the  date  of  the 
lUJturious  Eeathers  tavern  petition,  and  which  was  just  al>out 
Ut  give  place  to  tlie  Popish  (.'onlrovvrsy,  and  the  (juestion  of 
fcclesiasttral  authority  and  tradiliun.  At  the  close  of  the  first 
(luarter  of  the  present  cenlurr,  the  ronflict  with  Socinians   had 
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)](Hmme  lilllu  more  t^ian  a  n»ine.     Tlie  question  wliicb  hail  ^\vi 
birth  to  such  a  cloud  of  polemical  trentiscs,  nnd  which  hi 
evtn  CTcfttod  jeaIousi(?8  and  dimions  witliin  thp  Churrh  itself, 
had  subsldvd   into  a   matter  of   historicnl    curiusitY.      Milton'g 
Treatise  on  the  Church,  in  which  the  poet's  heretical  tendencies, 
iilrfadj  brIiTiyeil  in  his  epics,  but  still  fondlj-  veiled  or  extenuati 
hy  hie  ailinircrs,  were  at  lasi;  ilcfined  and  dercudcd,  had  receut' 
been  discovered,  and  puhlUhed  with  an  English  translation  hy^ 
dignified  clergyman.     Tho  calm  tonp  wliich  Mr.  Olunt  adof 
displays  the  consciousness  that  the  battle  had  been  fought  oc 
antl  that  the  Anan  heresy  was  ceasing  to  be  the  theological  que 
lion  <)l  the  tiinfr. 

But  the  name  ol  Milton  happened  at  that  moment  to  be  one 
the  shibboleths  of  parly.     The  revivers  of  our  early  classics 
recently  recalled  attention  to  tho  merits  of  the  great  poet's 
and  mom  than  one  edition  of  his  controversial  works  hod  load' 
the  pret«,  though   they  found   pL-rhaps    more   purchasers    than 
readers.     Zest,  howfvcr,  was  given  to  these  apologies  for  wbii 
<p?rv  hy  the  wliif,'gi8h  tendencies  of  the  lime.      The  long  wint 
of  Foxite  discontent  had  begun  to  thaw  with  the  break-up  of  ll 
Liverpool  administration.     Liberalism  was  spreading  its  wii 
to  catch  the  breezes  of  Favnnius.     The  rcmarkohle  eloqunif 
ami  spirit  of  a  paper  in  our  moiA  distinguished  contemporaf 
had  Uftd!  suddenly  into  fame  the  future  historian  of  Kngli 
Macanlny's  arricle  on  Milton  was  the  talk  of  the  day,      II 
quired  some  courage  in  a  young  and  unknown  Mriter  to  st 
np  at  that  momenl,  and  point  out  so  slirewdly,  so  temperat 
Vt't  so  fimdv.  tlie  fatal  weaknesses  In  the  ehamcter  of  the  ml 
whom  Britain  honoured  as  her  Homer,  and  Holland  House 
her  Socrates  or  Solon,  and  prove  that  thongh  one  of  llie  first 
poets,  he  was  neither  a  divine,  a  philosopher,  nor  a  statesman. 
Our   reviewer    continuetl,    with    a  tacit    reference    to    the 
article,  to  dehmd  Johnson's  thesis  that  Milton  did  ill  to 
plain  that  be  had  come,  as  a  poet,  *  too  late*  into  the 
He  showed  that,   however  the  author  of  raradise  Lost 
apart  in  the  sphere  of  his  own  unworldly  imagination,  no  poet 
Was  ever  so  deeply  indebted  to   the  aiqulrefl  knowledge  whi<^H 
<ran  only  be  amassed   in  an  era  of  higli  civilization.     The  cf^H 
lieal  details  into  which  Itlnnt  was  led,  in  .tnppon  of  this  view, 
were  enlivened  by  comparison  with  the  Italian  as  well  as  the 
ancient  masters,  and  he  displayed  his  own  poetical  tast^  with  oo 
mean  aptitude  for  versification,  in  the  translations  he  gave  fr 
Dante,     Indeed  his  poetical  faculty  seems  only  to  hate  reqnii 
cultivation,  to  attain  considerable  excellence.     Some  tivrnty  lir 
of  translation  from  a  well-known  passagu  of  Oaudian,  whi< 
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appeared  afterwards  in  our  pages,  may  be  compared  vithout  dis- 
advantage with  any  similar  attempt  of  Pope  or  Dryden. 

Oa  the  whole,  however,  the  bent  of  Mr.  Blunt's  mind  was  now 
tamed  towards  severer  stadies.  Poetiy  might  be  his  relaxation, 
but  a  stem  sense  of  duty  was  always  urging  him  to  brace  his 
energies  for  grappling  with  questions  of  morals  and  religious 
philosophy.  His  mind  became  more  and  more  concentrated  on 
the  literature  of  his  sacred  catling.  The  year  after  the  essay  on 
Milton  appeared  he  gave  a  review  of  the  works  and  character 
of  Paley,  remarkable  even  in  days  of  more  genuine  liberality  than 
those  which  were  soon  to  succeed  them,  for  its  generous  appre- 
ciation of  a  theological  opponent.  His  estimate  of  the  merits 
and  defects  of  the  'Moral  Philosophy,'  with  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  was  decidedly  at  war,  was  fair  and  genial ;  his 
contemptuous  disregard  for  the  sneers  and  affected  compassion  of 
the  impugners  of  Paley's  honesty  ('  poor  Paley,'  as  we  have  lived 
to  see  him  styled)  was  a  matter  of  course ;  white  the  terse  and 
nnpretending  style  in  which  his  opinions  were  conveyed  would 
have  delighted  none  so  much  as  the  simple  sage  of  Bishop's- 
Wearmouth  himself. 

The  review  of  Dn  Johnstone's  ponderous  compilation,  '  the 
Life  and  Works*  of  Dr.  Parr,  was  a  composition  of  less  mark 
ind  interest.  Like  its  subject,  it  lacked  concentration,  ft  was 
desultory  and  anecdotical.  The  writer  complains  that  he  can 
gather  no  consistent  idea  of  the  character  of  the  odd  humourist 
before  him.  Plain  and  consistent  himself  in  every  thought 
and  action,  we  can  easily  understand  how  Blunt  was  unable 
to  find  the  clue  to  the  eccentricities  of  one  of  the  most  self- 
contradictory  characters  of  our  times.  Nor,  at  this  time  of 
day,  will  it  be  thought  worth  the  pains  of  investigation :  though 
the  demise  of  the  awful  chimera  of  Hatton,  which  had  so  long 
buzzed  in  vacuo,  was  something  of  an  event  in  the  year  1825. 
We  are  a  little  surprised,  however,  at  the  slender  appreciation 
the  reviewer  shows  of  his  hero's  ludicrous  side.  Perhaps  he  was 
not  quite  at  ease  with  his  subject.  He  was  too  much  connected, 
if  not  with  PaTT  himself,  at  least  with  many  of  his  circle  of  ad- 
mirers, to  write  with  all  the  freedom  such  a  topic  required.  We 
Imow  not  by  what  good  fortune  that  special  clique  has  escaped 
the  humorous  portraiture  it  so  eminently  challenged.  Parr's 
Boswell  was  a  very  Brummagem  Boswell  indeed.  The  time  has 
now  gone  by,  and  the  follies  of  the  divines  and  statesmen  who 
repaired  to  Hatton  as  their  Delphi,  and  imbibed  from  the  doctor's 
pipe  their  inspiration,  will  have  no  niche  in  the  literary  history 
of  their  generation. 

The  paper  on 'Parr's  Works' was  followed  by  that  on*  Southey's 
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Collr)quics.'  In  this  latter  essay  Blunt  was  again  upon  groi 
he  lored.  Catching^  not  a  little  of  his  author's  style  and  tune, 
speculates  with  great  force  and  feeliiigim  the  social  character! 8tl| 
of  the  age.  His  views  of  the  signs  of  the  times  are  prematurei 
tinged  with  the  sombre  hues  of  au  ohscrvcr  twenty  year*  h 
senior.  Tbouj^hti'ul  and  gcucrully  grure,  as  he  cunKtitulionall 
was,  it  is  nercitbelcss  sad  to  sec  the  shades  of  anxious  age  dci^p- 
ening  so  soon  around  hitn.  The  epocli,  no  duuht,  was 
which  stirred  the  depths  of  our  ilcepest  minds.  Tbo  changes 
the  two  or  three  years  next  prccetiin^,  the  hrcnkinjc-up  of  tf 
prescriptive  toryism  which  bad  occupied  the  high  placL-s  of  tl 
bnd  for  nearlv  half  a  century,  ihe  mciml  effect  of  thai  *  slui 
mf^iuure,'  as  Blunt  here  calls  it,  the  I'Imancipation  Bill,  a  great 
shuck  to  the  feeling  of  the  age  than  even  the  Reform  BUI  which 
followed,  had  filled  men's  minds  with  undefined  prcsentimenl 
of  evil.  Not  tluti  men  like  Southey  and  Blunt,  whatever  mi 
b(!  said  of  the  class  of  reverend  seniors  they  represented,  were 
blind  to  the  rooted  maladies  of  the  liody  politic  :  tliry  wi^re  only 
at  a  loHsi  for  safe  remedies,  and  nervously  apprehensive  of  the 
application  of  untried  theories.  The  wisest  and  most  discreet 
of  the  present  generation  would  readily  acknowledge  that,  if  the 
refuriiis  of  the  lust  tliirty  years  }iave  produced  more  good  and 
less  harm  than  was  so  passionately  predicted  of  tbcm,  it  is 
because  they  evokeil  a  spirit  of  conservatism  in  the  best  mir 
of  the  country,  tlic  existence  nf  which  at  that  perioil  was  not  cvt 
suspected.  They  restored  the  balance  between  the  old  and  the 
young,  the  passing  and  the  rising  generation,  which  not  long 
liefore  seemed  armyed  in  normal  hostility  to  one  another.  Southev 
and  his  fclli^w- labourers  were  dismays)  because  the  youth  of  their 
osvn  class  seemed  to  be  banded  against  them.  They  did  not 
calculate  on  the  impending  reaction,  or  anticipate  that  the  glow- 
ing young  liberals  of  1830  would  I>e  the  ripe  leaders  of  conser- 
vatism in  1850  or  18(i0.  If  their  reputation  as  statesmen  or 
philosophrTH  has  suffered,  it  is  not  for  us,  who  profit  by 
reaction  they  excile<l,  to  depreciate  their  gift  of  wisdom, 
them  may  be  applic<l  the  spirit  of  that  dark  saying  iuscril 
on  the  obelisk  at  Munich,  which  commemorates  the  brare 
Bavarians  who  fell  uuder  Napoleon  inUussia:  *  They  tou  died 
for  the  deliverance  of  their  country.'*  ^^ 

Bishop  Butler's  great  work  on  the  'Analogy-,  &c.,*  was  ne^H 
taken  in  hand  by  lUunt.     His  fondness  for  analogies  and  com- 
j}ariBons,  for  *  setting  one  thing  over  against  another,'  made  thi« 
consummate  treatise  peculiarly  interesting  to  him,  and  besidi 
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many    neat   and    strikin^r    illuslnitiong    to    boar    upon 

icrlal  points,  he  discusscil  rhe  jcmoral  ar(ruraent  witU  n  breiidth 

riew  and  fmnness  of  touch,  whiuli  shonred  how  truly  he  said 

■t   it  Imd  lain  in  tank  in  his   mind   for  yenv^.     ftiitlt-'r's  work 

elf  was  well- timed,  or  rather  the  times  werp  favourable  for  il» 

roducliuii*    when  the  most  vigorous  intellects  of  the   ChiircU 

src  relieved  by  the  triumphant  eHtablishment  of  Ihe  ecclcsi- 

itical  sv'tcm  from  the  narrowing  discuwions  of  sectarian  and 

irty  Uiviuity,  and  free  to  take  common  p-ound  in  the  common 

tusc  of  religion.     If  we  have  no  -such  books  now,  it  is  becansc 

im  arc  criblied  and  confined  by  the  polemical  controversies  of 

chuols.     We  may  surmise  that  lilunt  himself,  some  irn  years 

Kcr,  would  hardly  have  given  his  time  to  the  review  of  n  work 

of  purely  general  interest.     He  would  have  thought  be  was  de- 

'  luding  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  th«  Fathers, 

which  be  was  the  pledged  champion,  of  everv  moment  he  fie- 

itetl  to  the  cause  of  the  Church  Universal.     6ut  the  few  years 

bich  intervenefl  between  the  Socintan  and  the  Romish  rontro- 

trsies,  were  a  breatliin;;  tinn;  gained  for  wider  lheolr>gicaI  views, 

"and  we  are  glad,  for  Mr.  Blunt's  reputation,  that  he  had  the 

opportunity  of  showing  bow   firmly  be  had  planted  himself  on 

the  cnmuion  foundations  of  the  Christian  faitli,  and  how  ^-igor- 

onsty  he  could  grapple  with  arguments  of  universal  interest  and 

application.      The  late  Bishop   of  Calcutta   enrumberml,   as  we 

iljould  say,  his  i^lilion  of  Hutlrr's  Analogy  with  a  preface,  in 

ubich  be  suggested  how  much  more  ascful  the  work  might  have 

t)oen,  bad  it  been  framed  to    enforwr  the  views  of  his  school 

wilb  regard  to  faith  and  justification — an  object  quite  beside 

the  scope  of  the  treatise.     The  school  to  which  Dr.  Wilson  be- 

loOfCed   has  not  generallv  shown   much   sympathy  with  works  of 

jucb  ciimptuhensivc  pliilosophy  lis  the  'Analopry,'     Hcnec,  we 

conceive,  the  invidious  statement  of  .Mr.  Wilberforce,  recorded 

in  bis  Life,  that  Pitt  once  remarked  of  it,  that  it  raised  more 

iloubls  llian  it  stilvnl.      Pitt,  in  nil  probability,  was  speaking  as 

a  yoong  man,  to  whom  the  deep  questions  of  our  being  agitated 

liy   Bullet  were  altogether  new,  and  who  had  felt  none  of  the- 

(lifKcultica  of  religion,  till  he  found  them  in  the  treatise  derolcd 

to  tbeir  discussion. 

VVc  have  seen  that  the  '  Kvidences  of  Religion '  was  among  the 
emrlicst  subjects  in  which  Mr.  Blunt  applied  his  powers  td  dis- 
crimination antl  arguinent.  The  bent  of  his  miDtl,  it  may  be 
addcil,  led  him  more  to  the  study  of  external  and  historical,  than 
of  internal  and  moral  evidences.  Mis  published  sermons  show 
not  less  distinctly  titan  his  historical  and  critical  treatises,  buw 
jealously  he  placed  his  rcligioas  feelings  under  the  control  of  hu 
Vol.  104. — Ko.  -i07.  u  reason. 
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mton,  Wli<Tn  he  lieaon  tn  prepuv  for  iltscliarglng  the  dnttes  of 
a  tKeolo^ical  chair,  to  which  he  soduloualy  dcvot»l  all  the  latter 
yean  of  his  life,  lie  seems,  in  clioosin^  Tin*  bis  first  and  most 
constant  siibjcrC  nf  rxpositinn  thp  carlr  rerords  of  Ctirlstiaii 
antiquily.  t«  have  fixcil  his  eve  attentively  on  l!ie  materials  tb«y 
afTonl  for  testin«:  the  truth  of  the  revelation  ilself.  In  peruung 
the  Lerlures  now  l>efore  us  tvc  arc  fnrcihly  struck  with  tlic  stress 
he  lajs  on  this  view  of  bis  subject.  ^^ 

*I  shall  sliow,'  he  naytt,  *in  ih<>«e  lecinrp!,  the  lis^t  the  sliidy  or^H 
Palhers  easu  upon  tAs  Rtidennea;  tlie  weapon.*  with  whioli  ihey  (otT 
periiliariRaiiner>;inniiHagsiDM  the  itiAdel,  and  agaiikit  Mr.  (iibbon's in- 
fidelity morv  e!«iH>cin]ly :  hy  proving'  the  rapid  npread  of  Chriclianity  iirer 
the  world;  by  e\ldl>iiin^  ihi^  cIii:«e»  of  socu'iy  out nf  which  iu  ouDveits 
werf<  made;  and  the  mistake  it  i^  lo  sii})|>fKie  ihac  they  wereexclufiively 
the  lonttit ;  by  developing  the  eare  aiHl  caution  villi  which  ihdr 
ehaiacters  vtere  sifred  before  their  nllegiancp  vrsa  received  ;  hy  furnish- 
jn^  us  with  a  true  tstlmate  of  the  {"Xtent  and  intensity  uf  petseculiou 
thoy  eDCOuiilered  and  iia<Uiined,  and  the  iryinj;  nature  of  somo  mndei 
of  it  Test)  ohviou»,and  theru-rnn;  li!S.s  advi3rteil  [o,  but  not  leas  Marching.* 
.  .  .  .  '  I  ?(liall  treat,'  he  continues,  *  of  the  mracahvi  jtotem  a«crilied 
lo  the  Primitive  Chnrch  ;  and  of  its  avlr-'aaxlv-al  cwiatruction.  I  ihall 
cxphtm  the  good  offices  thu  Kuthurs  rcnfler  »»  in  nitr  invisUgatioa  of 
iheetinojiot  Seriplure,  the  sn^j/anrfl  of  Scripitire,  the  ffr.' of  Scripture, 
and  above  ail  tlw  meanini;  of  Scripmre  on  great  csrdiutl  iioinis  by 
rdlocting  to  its  the  sense  of  ihc  Primitive  Omrch  on  them  all,  on  the 
iaat  of  whii-h  subjects  I  shall  dwelt  more  at  l<?nj>th.' 

In  the  cont^es  of  lectures  now  published  we  find  all  these 
lii's  handleil  with  point  and  vif^ur,  but  thnt  of  the  EvidsDCfls 
till  holds  the  most  prominent  place  atnontif  them,  and  B^emt  to 
ivo  been  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the  lectnrer.  The  warmth 
rilb  which  he  insisted  on  the  early  and  rapitl  spreail  of 
"hrislianity  as  n  proof  of  its  divine  nriffin,  the  minute  and 
i^cnioiis  trnining  with  which  he  maintained  it,  the  deep  ini- 
portanre  he  attacheil  to  it,  re<-all  forcibly  to  our  miniU  a  phase  of 
discussion  which  bad  almost  passed  away  in  ihc  evershifi 
lulemics  of  religion  and  infidelity. 
It  was  in  the  year  1S38,  when  Hlunt  was  orrupint,  tut  dod' 
with  the  preparation  of  these  Icctnrex,  that  Dean  Mi  I  man 
published  his  valuable  edition  of  Giblnin's  Histnrr.  On  Ibc 
iwo  famous  cljaptcrs  on  the  rise  of  Chriaiianity  Blunt  fastened 
with  all  the  ardour  and  energy  of  his  chaiartcr.  The  raricw 
which  he  gave  of  Gibbon's  work  wa^  characteristically  ran* 
fined  entirely  to  a  consideration  of  this  portion  of  it.  Evcfy 
religious  man,  every  moral,  every  honourable  man,  must  coo- 
cur  in  the  iiidif^ant  rebuhes  with  which  be  lashes  the  ir- 
revcrcnre,  the  tndecencv,  ihc  bail  faith,  which  have  raiaed  the 
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Decline  and  Fall  to  a  painful  pre-eminence  among  worki  of 
perverted  genius.  To  protest  against  these  vicious  f^Mtures 
is  due  to  morality  as  well  as  to  religion,  and  perhaps  the 
more  so  at  the  present  day,  whm  the  revived  interest  in 
histOTj,  and  in  the  writings  of  its  masters,  cannot  fail  to  elevate 
Otbbon's  name  to  a  higher  pedestal  then  it  has  jet  attained. 
To  tbis  generation  his  excellences  have  been  rendered  the  more 
remarkable  by  the  successive  failure  of  all  modem  attempts  to 
rival  him.  No  historian  of  our  time  bas  equalled  his  skill  in 
sifting  and  arranging  his  materials,  his  tact  in  estimating  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  events  and  characters,  his  vigour  in  grappling 
irith  the  true  points  of  interest,  and  discarding  every  cumbrous 
impediment  to  the  free  march  of  his  narration.  The  condensa- 
tion of  six  centuries  of  imperial  accessions  and  demises  into  his 
marvellous  forty-eighth  chapter,  is  a  tour  deforce  which  deserves 
perhaps  to  be  specially  signalised  in  our  era  of  voluminons 
Tolnbdity.  Whatever  be  the  eloquence  of  great  modem  writers 
in  expression,  none  has  approached  Gibbon  in  the  finer  tact 
of  suppression,  in  the  mute  significance  of  judicious  reticence. 
Tacitus  alone  among  the  ancients,  Gibbon  alone  among  the 
modems,  always  leave  us  with  the  impression  that  they  have  said 
less  than  they  might  have  said,  that  they  have  acknowledged  the 
duty  of  self-control,  and  shaped  their  narrative  not  as  an  index 
to  be  consulted,  but  as  a  story  to  be  read  and  remembered. 

Sach  being  the  legitimate  fascination  of  Gibbon's  work,  it  is 
Hoe  more  important  that  the  animadversion  it  fairly  deserves 
should  be  administered  with  discretion.  Possibly  its  pernicious 
influence  might  be  weakened  with  modem  readers  if  pains  were 
taken  to  show  how  completely  it  was  the  genuine  product  of  the 
age  which  gave  it  birth,  how  faithfully  it  represents  the  preju- 
dices and  errors  of  its  own  time.  Gibhon,  it  is  true,  nas 
coarse  and  indelicate ;  but  we  must  remember  the  licence  of 
his  day,  in  the  language  of  private  life,  and  even  in  much  of 
the  lighter  literature.  Gibbon,  it  is  true,  speaks  with  revolt- 
ing levity  on  many  serious  subjects ;  but  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Voltaire,  and  the  tone  which  the  French  freethinker  adopted 
as  a  social  necessity,  the  Englishman  copied  in  thoughtless 
imitation.  The  sc\'ere  restrictions  on  the  utterance  of  opinion 
which  disgraced  the  age  and  country  of  the  master,  must 
bear  no  small  share  of  the  blame  of  the  pupil's  insincerity. 
Even  in  Gibbon's  sphere,  we  must  remember,  slender  licence 
was  allowed  to  the  questioning  of  established  thiagi,  and 
the  tone  of  banter  was  commonly  used  as  a  conventuxuii  fli 
well  understood  among  the  initiated,  of  intimKtiiw 
which  it  was   unsafe   to   avow.      Nor  mi* 
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Uour  t«  acknuwicdge  tlie  pmvocatioD  to  iodiscriminate 
on  rcliRion  itself  from  tlic  pertinacious  assertion  of  unsotmd  in- 
terpretations, and  baseless  Iradiliuus.     Ittlc-llecluallj  tlie  great 
of  ((ibbnn's  emirs  is  his  iiuetifitbility  to  the  power  of  Cbrisliaa 
as  an  iiislruinent   of  human  progress.     Rut  here   a^ain  we  ml 
put  ourselvrs  in   liis  plnre,  and  recall    tbo   torpiir    Juto  n*hi 
ChrlslLinil^  bad  fallen,  not  in  this  counlr}*  only  but  tbrougti< 
Duropc,  not  in  our  Church  only,   hut  throughout  the  Churct 
of  Romanists  and  Dissenters ;  a  torpor  which  bad   Bajiped   the 
creeds  of  every  denomination.     Morals    had    relaxed,    love 
waxed  ^cold,  fonns  bad  faded  into  shadows,  and  even  tbc 
tcrial  fabrics  of  religion  were  everywhere  cruinhlinjr  into  ruil 
The  only  sign  of  »piiitual  life,   at  least   to  an  orflinary   lA 
vcr,   tbc  rc\ival  of  Methitdisni,  wax  disdained  by  tlie  mass  of 
the ^Chrialian  world,  as  a  fanaticism  which  would  he  peslile^^ 
were  it  not  contemptible.     It  is  diOicuU   to  see  how  any  o^H 
wbu  bad  not  been  bred  in  the   fear  and  nurture  of  tlte  Lord,-^^ 
nnd  we  know  how  much  Gibbon's  breeding  had  been  otherwise, 
— could    have    thought    it    woilh    wbile    to    pay   even    oulnard 
deference   to    Christianity,    sueh    as    it    then    appeared    on   tbe 
surface  of  society.     The  fearful  language  of  Butler  in  the  Af 
vertjscment  to  tiie  Analog)'  must   be  plewletl   in   mitigation 
senti^nre  against  cwa  (libbun's  disparagement  of  our  faith.     *' 
is  come,  X  know  not  how,  to  be  taken  for  Rconied  by  many  pet 
that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  as  a  stdiject  of  in(|uit)' ;  but  tl 
it  is  now  at  length  discovered  to  be  fictitious,  and  arconlin^ly  ihl 
treat  it,  as  if  in  the  present  age  this  were  an  agreed  point  auK 
all  poiple  of  discernment ;  and  nothing  remained  but  to  set  it  up 
as  a  pnneipal  subject  of  mirth  and  ridicule,  as  it  were  by  war  of 
reprisal,  for  its  having  so  long  interrupted  the  jilcasores  of  tbc 
world.'     Gihixin,  we  may  lie  sure,  had  necnstomcd  himself  I^H 
regard  it  as  a  doomed  superstition,  and  was  convinced  that  c\e^^ 
one  around  him  really  thought  the  same  ;  he  made  no  douhl  that 
the  next  generation  would  openly  repudiate  what  his  own  w^^ 
ktill  expected  to  treat  with  decency.  ^^H 

I3ut  events  have  vindicated,  since  Gibbon's  time,  the  Listorio^^ 
importance  of  Christianity  as  an  indeslriiclible  agent  of  human 
sanctificalioii,  and  after  nearly  a  ceolury  of  revival  and  progress. 
the  true  philosopher  turns  with  increased  interest  to  the  record* 
of  her  antiquity,  and  scans  the  secret  of  her  growth  in  the  myi 
of  her  birth  and  constitution.    Those,  however,  who  Tenlure  tt 
to  inquire  must  go  foitli  tvith  modem  discipline  and  Icamii 
Thi>y  will  not  be  content  with  the  set  answer  which  sati»fi<xl 
tbeologians  uf  the  Uutt  cuntury,  ibat  tbc  spread  of  ibn  (->os(m 
exclusively  miraculous,  and  that  to  allow  any  p1af:e  lo 
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tAus^s  ititist  W  futile,  if  not  irrcviient.  'This  ut  least  can  no 
lunger  \ye  takon  for  granlod  :  wc  are  Iwuml  to  pxaminc  the  whnle 
oortititioii  of  ttic  !l(^nttK'n  world,  to  iiiv4^ti)Tatc  its  laws  anil  rustoms, 
Its  I>fli(.*r6  BJii]  Hnjicrstitions,  tliriiiij;li  all  tlictr  varying  plinses, 
ud  Cti  asr^M'lain  prccisclv  whnl  nxim  therrr  was  in  llic  heart  of 
twatlicn  society  for  the  reception  of  spiritual  trutlis.  If  Mr. 
Gibbuu  be  justly  chained  willi  tlie  vice  of  imiirect  insinua- 
tion, it  must  bo  allowc<l  tbat  neitlier  is  Mr.  Blunt  wholly  fref 
from  a  stiniliir  imputation.  Vox  instance,  after  passing  in  review 
tlieallc<n»l  testimony  of  tlio  early  Faibers  to  inirnculoiis  powers 
in  the  Church,  while  he  shrinks  from  t-iking  \fr.  Newman's 
desperate  plunge,  and  abiding  by  the  evidence  to  any  one  pre- 
trnde<l  mirarle  in  particular,  he  concludes  that  '  the  truth  of  ihe 
fart  in  Ifte  main  it  ii  extremely  hanl  to  resist/  But  this  is  a 
tnatter  which  we  cannot  afford  to  leave  thus  in  suspense,  .  If 
ainidst  unniimbere^l  assertions  of  the  claim  there  is  not  one 
sjtccial  ioMtimce  of  miraculous  agency  in  the  patristic  Church  to 
wLich  a  prudent  advocate  will  commit  himself,  the  conclusion  of 
common  sense  must  be  that  the  whole  claim,  however  loudly  and 
prrtinacioutly  it  is  urged,  is  gruun«ih*«»,  and  with  its  rejection 
must  fall  to  B  great  degree  the  value  of  the  Fathers  tlicrasclvcs 
u  witnessrs  to  the  facta  of  history. 

It  nos  Gibbon's  aim  in  the  slight  and  affectedly  contemptuous 
sketch  be  gave  of  the  early  historj-  of  our  religion,  to  represent 
lUe  numbers  of  the  Christians  as  scanlv,  their  social  imporl- 
•xice  BS  small,  their  learning  as  slender,  their  sufferings  as 
tiilling ;  in  short,  to  mnke  them  out  a  petty  and  obscure  sect, 
almost  overlooked  .imidst  the  diversities  of  creeds  and  manners 
ia  the  world-wide  empire,  and  held  unworthy  of  special  anini- 
atlvcrsion.  Advancing  nndcr  the  shield  of  DodwoU  and 
Leclerc,  he  tlirows  the  ill-appointed  ranks  of  his  adversaries 
into  confusion ;  but  he  uncovers  his  own  ilnnk,  and  is  liable, 
Ve  think,  to  be  out-iuanrea^Ted.  Our  main  array  of  polemics, 
rxiitcd  to  bitter  wrath  by  this  disparngemeDt  of  the  incunabula 
of  the  Chun-h,  have  hurled  at  his  hrad  many  blunt  and  brittle 
vraiKins  with  little  success ;  the  diretrt  atitementa  of  the  Fathers 
on  these  points  are  so  justly  discreilited  tbat  the  us*  of  them 
has  dime  more  harm  to  the  cause  than  good;  and  Ihc  might 
of  learning,  far  exceeding  that  of  Gibbon  himself,  which  Blunt 
and  others  have  brought  into  the  lield,  lias  encumbered  the 
contest  without  helping  to  ileelde  it.  It  Is,  however,  in  the 
jadirevt  incidentjd  notices  of  antiquity  that  the  teal  stn-ngth  v( 
?ir  Ifflttlc  lies,  and  our  Frofcssur's  lectures  and  history  arc 
ily  valuable,  as  regartlt  Urn  question,  from  the  nnim|teac liable 
ecause  auual  testimonies  he  hu  brought,  by  a   minute   and 
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ftfftrduns  uutlysis,  to  tlic  numbers,  standing*,  and  chnracter  of  tl 
earlv  Cliristians.      VVe  have  saU),  however,  thai  Gibbuii's 
mrnt  was  open,  on  the  fnce  nf  il,  in  a  sufTiciL'iit    mplj'. 
iotinuates  tliat  Ctiristianily  would  never  hare  become  the  niistr 
(if  the  world  but  for  iis  temporal  exnitalion  bv  a  worldly  jtatr 
But  how  came  Omslant'ine   to  e»tahliali  il?      Why  a  merp  poUt 
ciaii  should  have  picked  an  obscure  sect  out  of  the  mire, 
placed  it  at  tlic  ri|;hl  hand  of  power,  is  a  question  Gibbon  col 
Dot  answer  on  his  own  principles,  and  lie  hat  therefore  discreetly 
set  it  aside.     The  notion  Ibat  Cliristianity  was  recoDimendcd  I^h 
the  Kfnperor  br  its  principle  of  passive  obedience  is  loo  pueril^H 
to  be  serionsly  Buggpslcd.  ' 

The  theory  of  a  wiruculous  agRncy  for  the  oreclhrow  of  the 
imperial    Paganism    seems  to  have    found  favour,  at  least  with 
modern  Prolcstants,  as  accounting  fur  and  excusing  lb«  cut 
j>arative  failure   of  their  own  missionary  rfliirts.    lor  our  ai 
part  we   hope-   it    is    not  irreverent    to    sar    that    wc    should 
iolh  to  imagine   that  this   great  contesl   for  the  fnundatiim  of 
Cbrt'ttaiiity  had  be4*n  f<iupht  on  such  Dneipial  terms.     We  rcjFard 
the    deftnitivc  triumph    of  our   faith    under    Conslaniine,  as    ft 
pledge  that  God's  providence  will  always  second  and  support  the 
use  of  natural  means  for  the  prttpa^tion  of  His  truth,  thougb 

dnubt  fmni  the  first  the  conditions  of  the  great  slrupglc  of  Clit    

tian  antiquity  were  such  as  bB%'c  never  occurred  n^in.     It  was  the 
self-convirrsiou  of  the  cirili^eil  world.    The  work  of  our  missioo- 
arlrs  nmoog  tlie  masses  of  heathenism  in  India  and  China  is  a. 
difTcrcnc  case,  for  they  arc  in  the  position  of  strangers  assaiUag' 
from  without  ;  but  the  early  Christian  teachers  were,  from  th«r 
familiarity  with  Greek  lan^a;;r  ami  Greek  modes  of  tliongb^H 
themselves  practically  members  of  the   stMietv  whic^  was  ll^| 
intellectual   uiislress  of  the  world  at  the  lime.      Liven  the  apostle 
I^uil  must  bare  deriveil  immense  ndvantn^r  from  this  circua^^ 
stance.     At  Athens  at  Corinth,  at  Home,  attU  more  in  regioi^H 
further  west,  if  he  actually  penetrated  further,  he  spoke  with  ll^^ 
authnrity  of  a  uiii|riif    in   wliicli   the   secrets    of  wi«lom    wera 
ronfestcdly   lodg«d.       The    sages   of  the    A  reopagns   nccepta^lj 
him   as  an  equal ;    at  Rome  be   was  regarded  as  a  superinflf^ 
bcy<md  R«me  he  would  rarry  a  prrsti^e  of  inspiration,  almost  of 
divinity.     Greek  education  and  Roman  ritixentthip  were  letters 
of  social  credit  throughout  the  empire,  which  far  outweighed  aay 
prejudice  ajrainst  Jewish  origin,  and  mav  be  set  acainst  ihe  ilia- 
paragcment  which  attached  at  the  first  to  Chrititiuuity  frum  the 
repnteil  dishonour  of  its  founder's  death  on  the  cross. 

A  raim,  and  we  hojH.-  u  cnndid  invpslignlion,  h.is  bronfcbtua  to 
the  conclusion  that  on  all  the  questions  ia  debate  between  the 
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iccptics  and  tbe  supernaturalkts,  r^arding  tlie  progress  of  Cbris- 
daaity,  tbe  rank,  means,  and  learning  <if  its  disciples,  the  extent 
of  it«  trials,  and  the  number  of  Its  uiaTtvrs,  tbe  truth  lies  In 
the  middle,  temoved  at  an  equal  distance  from  tbe  depreciatory 
view  of  Gibbon,  and  tbe  glowing  imaginations  of  patristic  tbeo- 
l(^an*.  We  conceive  that  Blunt  and  writers  of  bis  school  bare 
laid  far  too  much  stress  on  the  direct  assertions  of  the  early 
Fathers,  from  noi  duly  discriminating  tbe  matters  on  which  alone 
tbeir  evidence  is  truly  authentic.  Justin  Martyr,  Tertutlian^ 
CyprisAi,  etc.,  are  unexceptionable  witnesses  to  tbe  belief  and 
ritual  delirered  to  them  ;  they  may  establish  for  us  the  canon  of 
Srripture,  and  show  the  agreement  of  our  doctrine  and  discipline 
with  those  of  primitive  ages ;  but  their  knowledge  of  past  his- 
torical facts  was  extremely  slender,  and  was  too  often  supplied 
by  mere  conjecture.  So  engrossed  were  tbe  first  generations  of 
believers  with  tbe  expectatitm  of  tbeir  Lord's  speedy  return,  that 
tbey  paid,  it  would  seem,  little  r^ard  to  tbe  past  or  the  present ; 
they  kept  no  account  of  their  own  history ;  tbey  retained  no 
memorial  of  places  hallowed  by  the  great  events  even  of  tbeir 
Savioui's  ministry,  nor  preserved  the  faintest  record  of  tbe  later 
lives  of  many  of  those  who  were  most  closely  connected  with  it. 
They  gazed  upwards  and  onwards,  and  cast  no  curious  look 
sroand,  no  lingering  look  behind  them.  Hence  tbe  real  history 
of  the  men  and  the  times  next  succeeding  the  age  of  the  apostles 
leraos  to  have  perished  almost  entirely.  We  have  lost  all  his- 
torical account  even  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  apostles  ;  the  tra- 
ditions which  remain  of  them  are  late,  uncertain,  and  often 
contradictory ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  fragments,  or  merely  shadows 
(^  the  truth,  caught  at  with  a  loving  faith  by  a  later  generation, 
which  bad  cooleiL  in  its  anticipations  of  the  future,  but  turned 
the  more  fondly  to  tbe  reminiscences  it  could  recover  of  tbe  past. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  would  be  contrary  to  all  experience, 
if  traditions  thus  sought  and  found,  bad  not  ]been  coloured  with 
the  imagination  of  the  seekers ;  if,  in  short,  tbe  Fathers  of  the 
tbird  century  bad  not  represented  to  themselves  tbe  first  and  the 
second  in  the  hues  familiar  to  their  own  generation.  Tbey 
suffered  themselves  from  cruel  and  inveterate  persecutions  ;  tbey 
believed  that  such  bad  been  from  the  first  tbe  normal  condition 
of  the  Christian  society.  Tbey  saw  tbe  faith  propagated  in 
nmote  provinces  ;  tbey  were  assured  that  tbe  apostles  themselves 
bad  planted  it  in  the  ends  of  tlie  earth. 

We  have  not  disguised  our  opinion  that  in  bis  exposition  of 
tbe  records  of  early  Christianity  tlie  Professor  appears  for  tbe 
nust  part  in  the  character  of  a  partisan.  The  volume  of  lectilret 
now  before  us  is  the  work  of  an  advocate,  not  of  a  judge ;  of  a 
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pcilcnup,  notof  im  historian;  ofailirinc,  wesay  it  not  invidioiul) 
rather  than  of  a  philosoplicr.  In  an  academic  rliair  sui-b  pat- 
tisansliip  may  not  he  whollj  uut  of  place ;  tbe  hearer  U  inviu 
to  lenm  the  views  ami  nri*iimrnls  by  which  an  ndmiltnl  thtniryi 
maintaiiiLi].  ]Iut  Jn  a  history,  the  title  bonw  by  the  secoail 
till*  works  on  which  vre  are  reuiorking,  the  case  is  surely  ditferenl 
and  Wf  an*  a  little  disappoinhMl  at  findinij  tlii;  'History  ni  the 
Cliurch  of  the  first  three  centuries  *  lo  be  little  more  tban  \i 
substance  of  the  polcniiail  lectures,  unilCT*  another  arran^emoii 
nnd  concci%'rd  in  the  snmc  spirit.  It  contains  no  critical  ei 
amijintiuu  u[  iccuids,  no  discnininaling  estimate  uf  authorities, 
no  judicial  summing  up  of  disputed  views.  It  is,  in  fact, 
continuous  dt'cl nutation,  clear,  rapid,  »tiJ  vi^rorous,  uf  the  nic 
saticiit  features  of  Christian  maiuii'rs  and  s<H-ieiy,  sccurtUog 
the  notion  which  the  writer  Iind  deliberately  conceived  of  tt 
We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  this  is  a  theory  of  tbe  true  fimction 
of  history,  which  rei'ommends  itself  to  some  readers,  'Seribii 
aiL  nnrrniidum  non  ad  probandum,'  the  iimlto  IWantc  prelixc* 
his  '  Dukt's  of  Bur^uutiy,'  indicates  a  siylc  of  compoiiition  which 
has  charms  for  those  who  duli^irhl  in  ueceptiu;;,  without  in(|uirrt 
any  clear  and  i^phic  picture  of  the  past,  which  a  skilful  artist 
presents  to  tlieui ;  but  far  dilTcrcnl  is  the  spirit  of  the  true 
liistorical  in(|uin.T,  who  demands  satisfaction  for  his  judgment, 
whose  instinct  assures  bini  that  the  ways  of  relutini;  every  tad^l 
are  as  various  as  the  minds  of  its  witnesses,  and  is  never  conia^H 
with  ralchin^  a  glimpse  of  it,  however  pleasing,  from  a  single 
point  of  view. 

If,  however.  Blunt  was  too  sanguine  in  his  temperament, 
sure  of  his  conclusions,  too  well  satisfied  with  liis  moral  |>i»itinr 
to  estimate  the  many-sided  opinions,  interests,  aiid  synijiathic 
wbicli  form  the  rliaracter  of  an  hisiorical  epoch,  we  think  that 
an  essayist,  a  lecturer,  and  ive  may  add,  lastly,  as  a  preacher, 
possessed  merit  inferior  only  to  the  hi^'hcsl.    Plain  and  i-urt,  almt 
to  homeliness,  in  his   address,   though   these  pemiUarities  wr 
naturally  softened  down  with  advancing  years,  bis  oratory 
wholly  devoid  of  tbe  practisetl  (graces  of  the  schools.     \a  ma 
perhaps  would  have  rejected  with  more  scorn  the  lemptation  to 
preme<litHte  a  point  in  delivery,  whether  of  tone  or  gesture.     In 
the  full  and  admirable  instructions  be  gives  for  the  rfunpoaitiot 
of  sermons,  in  his  '  Lectures  on  the  Duties  of  a  Parish  Prieal 
his  counsels  on  this  bead  are  the  briefest  and  slightest:  bat 
adds  with  his  usual  force  and  fervour,  that  '  no  master  of  declami 
lion  could  inspire  him  with  the  grace  that  should  become  the* 
pulpit,  half  so  well  as  the  consciousness  (if  he  could  possoi 
himself  thoroughly  with  it)  that  he  was  there  to  snvc  men's  souls.' 
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After  thus  touching  upon  the  greater  part  of  Blunt's  writings, 
and  accompanying  the  progress  of  his  busy  but  eventless  life,  we 
ore  impressed  with  the  feeling  that  there  was  never  an  instance 
of  a  man  and  his  career  more  fitted  to  each  other.  The  early 
training  of  his  home,  the  strict  and  formal  discipline  of  his 
college,  the  long  probation,  humble  but  not  obscure,  of  his 
curacies,  the  ripeness  of  his  transition  to  the  responsibilities  of 
a  living,  his  well-timed  election  to  a  professorial  chair,  wealthy, 
dignified,  and  important,  the  hundreds  of  ardent  candidates  for 
the  ministry  who  surrounded  him,  respect  kindling  into  interest, 
interest  into  admiration,  admiration  into  reverence,  and  finally, 
the  closing  scene  attended  with  a  general  expression  of  sympathy 
and  love; — here  is  a  succession  of  incidents  m  the  happiest  com- 
bination and  harmony,  unfortunately  almost  as  rare  as  it  is 
felicitous.  Here  is  a  type  of  the  true  life  academic,  such  as 
we  wish  we  could  oftener  see  realized ;  the  early  flight  from 
the  mother's  nest  to  gain  experience  of  life,  and  cultivate 
social  charities ;  the  years  of  sequestered  and  almost  solitary 
employment  —  for  though  '  society  sharpens  wit,  solitude  is 
the  nurse  of  genius ;'  the  gradual  attainment  of  a  name  in  the 
republic  of  letters  echoed  back  to  the  listening  halls  of  Academus  ; 
the  gracious  invitation  gratefully  embraced,  to  return  to  a  sphere 
of  influence  and  honour,  to  infuse  into  the  University  new 
views,  habits,  and  convictions,  and  teach  old  routine  to  judge 
itself  as  it  is  judged  at  a  distance — such  was  the  favoured  career 
of  the  subject  of  this  notice,  not  less  fortunate  certainly  for 
Cambridge  than  for  himself.  If  among  the  changes  projected, 
we  will  not  say  threatened,  in  the  constitution  of  the  Univer- 
sity, a  plan  should  be  devised  for  making  her  noble  endow- 
ments available  for  the  maintenance  of  other  Blunts  ;  for  recalling 
some  of  her  parish  priests  to  teach  the  duties  they  have  practised  ; 
for  retaining  some  of  her  scholars  and  astronomers,  who  now  Hy 
from  the  alternative  of  college  rooms  or  a  country  living,  to  the 
ill-stu£fed  chairs  of  Glasgow  or  St.  Andrews ;  we  trust  it  will  be 
met  in  a  spirit  worthy  of  an  occasion  which  may  occur  perhaps 
only  once  in  many  ages. 

Colonel  Sykes,  we  observe,  speaks  with  exultation  of  the 
twenty  or  thirty  candidates  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge  for 
a  professorship  lately  vacant  at  Aberdeen.  His  feelings  we 
cannot,  for  our  own  part,  share.  To  us  it  is  a  matter  of  vexation, 
even  of  humiliation,  that  the  greatest  of  Mathematical  Uni- 
versities, with  revenues  amounting  to  200,000/.  per  annum,  should 
have  no  more  than  a  single  chair  even  moderately  endowed  for 
the  maintenance  of  a  married  man,  from  which  '  ceeluroque 
suum,  sua  sidera  norit.'     Cut  off  by  his  indisposition  to  take 
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ortleis  fmin  tlie  pruvUIoti  wliicb  sbcestnurUubliqucly  fromotbcr 
Btiuivea  for  her  iticii  iif  science,  ibc  tliscureret  of  Uraoui  Lua 
Ik-cu  ilrivtm  (i>  take  rdu^e  in  the  far  north,  ttod  can  &ad  na 
tilting  spiiere  in  that  Univcrstiv  which  he  has  hunouied,  aaiL 
whicli,  ir  it  hail  the  power,  would  delight  lo  bonnur  him. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  An  Abstract  of  ihe  Hetnms  made  to  the  Lvrdt 
the  Committee  of  Privif  Cotuinl  for  T^-ade^  (f  WrecAi  tuid 
C'isuallici  if.hick  ornirred  on  and  itear  the  Coasts  <tf  the  UuUai 
Kingdom,  from  Januarif  \U  to  tlie  AVst  of  December,  W 
London,  1B5S. 

ii.  Annual  Statement  of  the  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  Unit 
Kiuffdam  with  Foreiffn  Countnes  and  British  Possessions^  in 
Vcir  1S56.     London.  1857. 

3.  First  Itrpoii  from  the  Select  Committee  ott  S'(ty>»rnT<«,  tojfctl 
tf.ilh  the  Minutes  of  Kcidenee,  Appendix,  ami  Index.     Looduo, 
1843. 

'^PIIE^UE  is  no  oobler  or  inore  national  si^ht  in  r>ur  island 
-'-  than  to  Whohi  the  procesaion  of  stately  vcisels  as  they  p*» 
in  |)aiii>raiiiic  jirtde  aloii<;  our  shures,  or  nat  ignle  tlie  (>:r4.at  arlrml 
Streams  of  commerce,  to  witness  the  deeply  laden  Inilianinn 
warpe<l  out  of  tlie  ducks,  (ir  tu  nee  tlie  cinipunt  ship  speeding 
nitU  bellying  sails  clunii  lilnckwall  Kcat-h,  watclied  by  tnony 
weeping  eyes,  and  the  depository  of  many  aching  hearts.  It 
would,  however,  &pnil  the  enjoyment  uf  the  least  interested  spec* 
talor  if  the  veil  could  he  littinl  from  the  dark  future;  if  that 
gallant  Indiaman  louht  be  shown  him  broadaiile  on  among  the 
breakers ;  or  that  stately  vrasel  witli  bulwarks  fringed  with  tear- 
ful gniups,  limkin^  so  sadly  to  the  receding  shore,  nere  pictured 
by  him  foundering  in  mid  ocean — gone  to  swell  the  numbers  of 
lilt?  diEinal  iliH-t  that  yearly  sails  am)  is  never  henni  of  inurr. 
Sadder  still  would  be  his  n-llections  if  another  passing  chip 
Could  be  shown  him,  destined  |>erhnps  to  circle  tbe  glob«r  in 
safety,  and  when  within  sight  of  tlie  white  cliff*  of  Albion,  full 
of  joyful  hearia,  suddenly,  in  the  dark  and  stormr  night,  fated 
to  he  dashed  to  atoms,  like  the  Reliance  and  Qmijueror,  dd  a 
foreign  strand.  If  such  dramatic  couttasls  as  these  cuuld  be 
witneseed  we  shoulil  without  dmiht  strain  every  ncrre  to  pref«nt 
their  lecurrenre.  As  it  is  the  sad  tale  of  disasters  at  sea  comet 
to  us  weakened  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  distance  of  tbe 
scene  of  tbe  catastrophe  :  instead  of  having  the  harrowing  aigbt 
before  our  eyes,  we  have  only  statistics  which  nusc  no  rmo- 
lion,  and  even  rarely  arrest  alteniton.     In  connexion  with  these 
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anotial  returns  there  is  published  a  fearful  looking  map  termed 
a  wreck  chart,  in  which  the  shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
are  shown  fringed  with  dots — the  sites  of  wrecks,  collisions,  and 
other  disasters.  From  this  we  perceive  how  all  the  dangerous 
headlands  and  sandbanks  of  the  coast  are  strewn  with — 

A  thousand  fearful  wrecks, 

A  thousand  men  that  fitihes  gnawed  upon ; 

Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 

Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels — 

All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Strange  to  saj,  these  dismal  finger-posts  to  marine  disasters  are 
generally  found  grouped  around  the  sites  of  lighthouses.  If  we 
analyse  the  chart  for  the  year  1857,  we  perceive  at  a  glance  the 
relative  dangers  of  the  three  seaboards  of  triangular  England,  and 
tiiatafatat  pre-eminence  is  given  to  the  East  coast.  Out  of  a  total 
of  1143  wrecks  and  casualties  which  took  place  in  this  year,  na 
less  than  600,  or  more  than  one  half,  occurred  between  Dunge- 
ness  and  Pentland  Fritb.  Along  this  perilous  sea,  beset  with 
sands,  shoals,  and  rocky  headlands,  no  less  than  150,000  vessels 
pass  annually,  the  greater  part  ill-constracted,  deeply-laden 
colliers,  such  as  we  see  in  the  Pool,  and  wonder  how  they 
manage  to  survive  a  gale  of  wind.  The  South  coast,  extending 
from  Dungeness  to  the  Land's  End,  is  comparatively  safe,  only  84 
wrecks  having  taken  place  in  1847,  whilst  from  the  Land's  End 
to  Greenock,  where  the  influence  of  the  Atlantic  gales  is  most 
sensibly  felt,  the  numbers  rise  again  to  286,  and  the  Irish  coast 
contributes  a  total  of  173. 

If  we  take  a  more  extended  view  of  these  disastrous  occar^ 
rences  by  opening  the  wreck  chart  attached  to  the  evidence  of 
the  select  committee  on  harbours  of  refuge,  given  in  1857,  con- 
taining the  casualties  of  five  years,  from  1852  to  1856,  both 
inclusive,  we  shall  be  the  better  able  to  analyse  their  causes. 
Within  this  period  no  less  than  5128  wrecks  and  collisions  took 
place,  being  an  average  of  1025  a  year.  According  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Captain  Washington,  R.N,,  the  scientific  and  indefatig- 
able Hydrographer  of  the  Admiralty,  these  casualties  consisted  of 

Vessels. 
Total  losses  by  etranding  or  otherwise       . .      .  .      1940 

„■       „         collisions      244 

Serious  damage  having  to  discharge 2401 

Collisions  with  eerious  damage 543 

Total         5128 

The  total  losses  from  all  causes,  therefore,  amounted  te  2184 

vessels, 
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veasL'Is,  or    to  an    ax'erage  of  nearly  437  in  each  year.      Tl 
rifslriiction  of  life  conswiucnt  upon  these  casunllips  was  414( 
persons,  or,  upon  tliir  avemgn  of  five  vesirs,  nearly  830  m  eacl 
year.     In  1854  no  fewer  than  1549  persons  fell  a  sarridcr. 

How  surli  n  calamity  slioultl  liavt-  bei'O  so  long  loWalwl  in 
civilized  country,  williout  any  jiropcr  attempt  at  a  renicily,  it  is 
not  easy  to  comprc-hrnd.  Still  more  int^inprehensiblc,  in  a 
trailing  coiuitry,  is  ihv  apparent  disreganl  of  the  pccuntaiy 
sacrifice.  I(  appears  in  evidence  timt  tbe  loss  by  total  wrecl^ 
is  estimated  at  1,000,000/.  a  year  at  least,  and  by  oilier  cTisualtin 
at  50O,0OCW.,  making  together  1,500,000/.  m  the  annual  loss  to 
the  country  from  tlie  accidents  on  our  own  coasts  -a  sum  wliicU 
in  two  years  would  be  ample  to  build  all  the  harbours  of  refuge 
tbat  are  needed  around  our  shores. 

The  first  step  towards  a  remedy  for  this  slate  of  things  is 
inquire  into  the  muses  of  shipwreck.  There  can  be  little  bi 
talion  in  naznini;  Marine  Insurance  as  the  chief  destroyer.  U 
seaworthiness  and  overloading  of  vessels;,  llteir  tii-ing  ill  fount! 
in  anchors,  cables,  sails,  and  ripginc,  defects  of  compasses,  wnnl  of 
good  charts,  incompetency  of  masters,  may  all  be  attributed  to 
this  source.  If  the  shipownrr.1  were  not  -guaranteed  from  I 
they  would  take  care  that  their  vessels  were  seaworthy,  Co 
inandecl  by  qualifinl  persons,  and  furnished  with  eveiv  nccessa: 
store.  The  terms  of  the  insurance,  moreover,  offer  a  direct  p 
miam  to  create  in  alt  cases  of  casually  a  *  total  loss.*  For 
stance,  a  ship  strikes  tbe  ground  and  becomes  dnmaged,  but 
under  able  management,  mi-;hl  be  got  ofl  and  rcjuiired.  In 
this  case,  huworcr,  the  assured  has  to  bear  one-tbird  part  uf 
the  lots,  whereas,  if  the  loss  is  total,  lie  gets  the  whole  of  his 
insurance.  Under  these  circumstances,  even  when  there  is  no 
deliberate  desire  to  perpetrate  a  wrong,  the  ciiptaiu  will  lea 
tbe  ship  to  tier  fate  instead  of  using  bis  energies  to  prcsi 
her  to  tbe  delrimeut  of  bis  employer.  It  is  the  opinion  of  uiaa< 
that  if  the  insurers  were  to  agree  to  |Ktr  the  whole  insuraD' 
whether  the  damaged  vessel  were  got  ofl"  or  not,  that  wc  shou' 
see  a  marked  diminution  in  tbe  list  of  total  losses  at  sea,  for  t 
natural  inclination  of  the  captain  to  save  bis  ship  would  then 
longer  be  counterbalanced  by  bis  desire  to  save  the  pocket  of 
owner. 

There  is  a  class  of  casualties,  however,  which  are  the  priMluct 
of  villany,  against  which  wc  sec  no  protection  excepting  in  tb 
vigilance  of  the  insurers, — we  refer  to  those  casi^  of  wilful  caslJ 
away,  which  arc  not  unknown  even  in  this  country,  as  the  lal 
trial  of  a  captain,  at  the  Ohl  Bailey,  will  testify;  hut  which 
most  frequent  on    the  Florida   Reef.      It  is  notorious  that  our 
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American  firienda  are  in  the  habit  of  sailing  ships  into  these 
waters,  irith  the  deliberate  intention  of  steering  them  to  destruc- 
tion. So  well  is  this  known,  that  those  on  shore  can  predict, 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  from  the  handling  of  the  vessel,  whether 
the  is  about  to  be  sunk  or  not.  Wlien  it  is  not  the  skipper's 
interest  to  lose  his  craft,  he  will  allow  the  wreckers,  who  swarm 
as  plentifully  as  sharks  in  those  waters,  to  act  as  pilots,  and  to  pat 
the  ship  in  dangerous  positions  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  claim 
for  salvage,  which  the  swindling  captain  shares  with  them.  In 
the  jears  1854,  1855,  and  1856,  189  ships  were  either  lost  or 
put  into  Key  West.  The  salvage  upon  the  latter  class  amounted 
to  298,400,05  dollars,  a  large  portion  of  which  was,  without  doubt, 
obtained  by  fraud,  it  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  insinuate,  that 
the  Americans  are  worse  than  their  neighbours  in  this  par- 
ticular; had  the  English  the  same  opportunity,  there  would 
tlways  be  found  persons  to  enter  upon  similar  practices.  The 
memory  of  wrecking  is  not  yet  extinct  in  Cornwall,  and  only  a 
few  years  since  it  was  notorious  that  the  pilots  of  the  Downs 
were  in  the  habit  of  recommending  the  cables  of  the  vessels  in 
their  charge  to  be  slipped  in  very  moderate  gales  of  wind, 
because  these  worthies  had  a  good  understanding  with  the  chain 
and  anchor  makers  of  the  neighbouring  ports  who  would  have 
to  supply  fresh  tackle. 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  the  same  cause  which  prompts 
these  villanies,  operates  in  some  measure  as  an  antidote.  The 
underwriters  at  Lloyd's  and  the  different  marine  insurance 
offices,  act  in  a  certain  degree  as  the  police  force  of  the  seas. 
Their  agents  are  as  plentiful  and  ubiquitous  as  flies,  and  there  is 
no  port  of  the  old  or  new  world  without  one  or  more  of  them. 
Through  the  medium  of  these  marine  sentries,  whose  eyes 
are  always  upon  the  ocean,  disasters  at  sea  are  speedily  made 
known  to  the  underwriters,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  tele- 
graph is  at  hand,  a  ship  has  scarcely  broken  up  or  come  ashore, 
before  hundreds  are  reading  the  account  of  the  disaster  upon  the 
'Board'  at  Lloyd's.  With  this  spider-like  web  of  intelligence 
spreading  from  port  to  port  and  from  ocean  to  ocean,  the  chances 
of  wreckers  either  on  shipboard  or  on  land  must  certainly  di- 
minish. The  acuteness  of  the  underwriters  sharpened  by  self- 
interest  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  distant  point,  and  all  the 
resources  of  a  powerful  corporation  are  put  in  force  to  detect 
fraud  when  suspected  and  to  punish  it  when  con6rmed.  A 
singular  instance  of  the  vigour  and  ingenuity  displayed  by  their 
agents  in  pursuing  the  marine  robber  was  afforded  by  the  case 
of  the  American  ship  W.  T.  Say  ward.  This  vessel  was  reported 
by  her  skipper  to  have  been   lost  ofl"  Loo  Choo,  on  her  voyage 
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from  San  FrancUco  to  Shanghai,  and  Ibc  sum  rlnimcd  of 
insurer*  in  tliis  country  wna  £50,000,  the  value  of  ihp  ci 
wliicU  wa»    reported    to  hare    comprised,  amon^  other    ibh 
5<),000  Carolu*  dollars.    It  struck  the  ^nitlernan  enjE»a|;ed  towttlu' 
Ihf:  chiitii  Ilrat  it  wft»  vorj-  unusual  to  siiip  auth  a  qu«niily  ttf  tbu 
*  Pillar'  dnllor,  and  on  inquirins;  of  the  inone; -chancers,  h«  leant 
that  tberc  was  not  a  tithe  of  that  numlHT  at  prrsrni  in  existsnrr 
out  of  Chiua.     This  discovery  at  onre  nrousnl  8u»j>it-iun,  antl 
ngrnis  were  sent  to  the  sjHit  where  the  ship  had  been  lost,  wben 
it  was  found  that  the  sailors,   siispefting-  some  roguery,  returBedn 
to  ibe  wreck  Hftcc  the  captain   linci  ilcjtnrled,  dived  into  ber  )iul^H| 
and    discovered    that    she    bail    been    wilfully    sciitiled.      Tl«4^^ 
lighted,   by  happy  chance,  upon  some  of  the  boxes  in  whirh 
the  'dollars'  were  shipped,  and  they  were  foond  lo  contain  only 
iron  nails  and  leaden  bullets.     The  nails  were  selected   for  ihe 
sake    of   the   cbink.      The  nssurwl    bavinjr    be:ird  of    what   had 
mri*urr«l  never  ventured  to  rc)»eat  their  clnini. 

In  a  more  recent  rnsc,  that  of  the  briji  *C<tmelia,*  a  ngvlir 
trwler  between  the  roast  of  Mexico  and  San  Francisco,  which' 
wilfully  scuttled  off  San  Queniin  on  the  27tb  uf  March  lu1,i 
•was    reported  that  she  had    48,000  Mexican  dollars  on   boar 
lt),004J  shipped  at  Mnzatlan  by  an  Kuglisii  bouse,  and  :Ji:),O00 
other  persons.     On    the  laplnin's    own   confession  the    19,C 
dollara  were  removed   by  him  just   before   he  scutlled   the  vesteV 
am)   hidden  in  the  sand  at  Cape  San    Lucas,  on    the  coast  oi 
Lower  California;  the  remaining  sum  of  29.(tOO  dollars  headmittril 
had  never  l)een  shipped  at  all,  bills  of  Indin^  Imving  been  fabri- 
cated, and  a  m^'lhtcal    consignee  improvised    for  the  orcasiim. 
Had  not   the  a^nt  lieen  on  the  alert,   this    knave  would  have 
Tobbe<l  thp  underwriters  at  one  swoop  of  48,0'X)  dollars. 

From  the  chief  moral,  or  rather  immoral,  cause  of  ihipi 
and  loss  at  sea,  we  pass  to  a  ronstderation  of  the  phys 
accents  which  act  directly  in  producing  these  disasters, 
these  thtrrn  are  so  many,  and  of  such  various  natures,  lltal 
difficult  to  group  them.  Currents  of  the  ricean,  fog^,  li^htnin^ 
icebergs,  sandbanks,  water-lofreed  sliips,  defective  compassi-s,  nod 
imperfect  rhnrts,  are  nil  danglers  which  l>e8et  the  path  of  navi- 
f^torn,  and  especially  of  such  as  have  to  run  the  gauntlet 
ill-foand  ships.  The  effect  of  currents  in  tukinsT  the  sailor 
of  his  reckoninsr  is  an  old,  and  formerly  perl^aps  a  freqiM 
cause  of  shipwreck.  This  source  of  danger  is  uow  much  obvial 
by  the  more  intimate  knowledge  we  arc  acquirin"'  et-ery  day  of 
general  laws  which  produce  the  currents.  One  of  the  tni 
effectual  as  well  as  simple  methods  of  detecting  surface  currents  is 
that  known  to  seamen  as  the  Bottle  cxperimcni.     Thi 
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practised  tince  1808,  but  more  especially  of  late  yean,  aod  bas  been 
deeaied  of  luflicient  importance  bj  the  Admiralty  to  justify  aa 
order  by  which  all  Her  Majesty's  ships  are  enjoined  to  throw 
bottles  overboard  containing  a  paper,  on  which  is  noted  the  posi- 
tion of  the  ship  and  the  time  the  frail  messenger  was  sent  forth  on 
its  Toys^.  The  bottle,  carefully  sealed  up,  traverses  the  ocean 
wherever  the  winds  and  surface-drift  may  carry  it,  and,  after  a 
passage  of  longer  or  shorter  duration,  is  perhaps  safely  washed 
by  the  tide  upon  some  beach.  Without  doubt  many  are  smashed 
upon  the  rooks,  others  again  are  sunk  by  weeds  growing  to  them, 
some  are  destroyed  by  the  attacks  of  birds  or  the  jaws  of  hungry 
tharks,  OT  if  by  chance  they  avoid  all  these  dangers,  they  may  be 
consigned  to  oblivion  upon  an  uninhabited  shore.  It  is  esti- 
mated, however,  that  at  least  one-tenth  are  recovered.  A  coUec- 
don  of  upwards  of  200  has  been  made  at  the  Admiralty,  and  are 
laid  down  in  a  chart  called  the  Current  Bottle-chart. 

A  sii^le  glance  at  this  chart  displays  the  principal  well-known 
cnrrentsof  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  general  tendency  of  the  bottles 
to  go  to  the  eastward  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  sea,  and  to  the 
westward  in  lower  latitudes,  is  at  once  apparel.  It  is  equally 
evident  that  to  the  southward  of  the  parallel  of  40^^  N.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Atlantic  the  bottles  drift  to  the  southward, 
while  those  again  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Canaries  and  Cape  Verd 
Islands  take  a  westerly  direction.  Those  further  south,  lose 
themselves  among  the  West  India  Islands,  and  some  penetrating 
further  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  between  Galveston  and 
Tanessied.  A  few  manifest  the  effects  of  the  counter-current  of 
the  celebrated  Gulf-stream,  while  others  again,  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  from  about  40"  N.,  are  set  to  the  eastward. 
Indeed  there  seems  to  be  a  determination  of  alt  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  parallel  of  40°,  or  that  of  Philadelphia  on  the 
American  seaboard,  to  make  their  way  to  the  eastward — 'Some  to 
the  coast  of  France,  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  others  to  the  western 
shores  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  others  again  to  the 
shores  of  Norway. 

We  thus  recognise  distinctly,  first  the  Portugal  current,  set- 
ting southward ;  then  the  equatorial  current,  influenced  by  the 
trade  winds;  then  the  extraordinary  effects  of  the  waters  of  the 
Gulf-stream  flowing  northward  along  the  American  coast,  over 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland — one  portion  following  its  north-east 
course  and  penetrating  to  Norway,  and  another  continuing  easterly 
into  the  Bay  of  Biscay.  But  let  us  particularize  a  few  of  the 
remarkable  journeys  made  by  these  glass  voyagers  over  the  deep. 
The  Prima  Donna  was  thrown  over  off  Cape  Coast  Castle,  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  and  after  a  voyage  of  somewhere  within  two 
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years  was  iouad  on  tlie  coast  of  Cornwall.  Now  to  Lave  arriv 
ihore  it  must  hurt:  been  (Tirricd  casiwartl  b_v  llic  well-known  G 
current,  imd  rcaclilng  tlii:  Bigtils  of  Biafra  and  B<?niD  it  would 
tbu  AfricBn  current  tbcn  cuiiuiif;  fiY)!!!  tlie  Kouthwiiid,  with  wlii 
it  would  recross  the  equator  and  travel  with  the  equalorJnl  curre 
tbrougli  tlieAVest  India  Islands,  and  (jetting  into  the  Gulf-streaio, 
would  l>e  carrinl  hy  this  to  the  uorth-(rust,  aud  thus  would  ba 
landed  on  the  Cumish  const,  after  mnkin^  a  detour  uf  tnuijr 
thousand  miles. 

But  carious  as  this  is,  it  is  nut  the  only  inslauco,  for  we  find 
that  the  ^IjuI^  Monta{^,'  settinj^  out  in  nearly  8^  S.  lat.,  mhaai 
midway  between  Brazil  nnd  Afrirn,  a  position  which  would  faizly 

idaer  it  in  the  cfjuatoriul  rurrmt,  made  the  same  voyaj^  bat 
amied  at  Guernsey,  harinfr  arcomnlishctl  the  course  in  :295da_^ 
or  between  tlie  I5'th  October,  li^2L\  ant]  the  6th  of  August,  lUi 
Confining  ourselves  now  to  the  area  included  lielwecn  iU*-'  ? 
lat,  nml  the  equator,  the  general  clTert  of  the  heat  of  the  Gulf 
.Mexico  in  forcing  the  waters  thither  is  plainly  itidicBt«l  by  the 
direction  which  the  bottles  have  followctl  that  are  included 
within  those  limits.  Those  thrown  overbourd  in  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  to  the  nortii  uf  Cape  Caloche  of  Yucatan,  are  hurried  away 
with  it  and  cast  on  the  Ameriran  shore,  near  St.  Aiigustinc  and 
Charleston.  Other  instances  show  the  effects  of  the  counter  co 
rent  of  the  Gulf-stream  ou  its  eastern  or  ocean  side,  in  driv: 
bottles  to  the  south-east,  a  current  that  must  have  nHWted  tb« 
ahi|i5  of  Coluuihus  in  his  first  diiiiwcry,  and  whiub,  ugnia  his 
return  northwnrd  amonj;  the  islands,  without  doubt  met  and 
opposed  his  progress. 

A   curious  exain]>le  of   the  ejects  of    the  wind  on    tlie  mr-. 
face-waters    is  shown   by  n   bottle    thrown  oi'cr  from   H.  M. 
*  Vulcan*    in  the    midst  of  the  Gulf-slreani,   alx»ut  130   ui 
southward  of  Cape    Hattums.      The  ship  was  un  her    way 
Bennuda,  where  she  arrived,  and  the   bottle,   instead  of  bei 
carried  by  the  current  to  the  north-east  like  others,  actually 
after  her  and  arriveit  at  Bermmla  aU<i.     But  we  find  noted  on  the 
paper  that  a  strong  northerly  wind  was  blowing  when  llie  boule 
started.    This  must  have  been  suflicieot  to  have  checked  its  pr»- 
gress  to  the  north-east,  but  nllowcd  it  to  approach  the  eus 
border  of  tlie  Gulf-stream,  whence  it  would  drift  into  the  etld; 
or  counter-current,  and  tlius  l>ccoine  thrown  on  Bermuda.  Agai 
lietwecn   the  (iulf-slrenm  nml  the  American  cnasi   liotlles 
found  their  way  to  that  shore,  while  lliose  to  the  nurttmard  of 
the  parallel  of  4U '  have  invariably  gone  eastward ;  and  many 
thrown  o*'er  near  the  meridian  of  '20'-'  have  ilrifled  into  the  Ba 
of  Biscay,  and  been  cast  on  the  French  coast. 
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LtDon^  tlie  numbers  of  bottles  whicli  bavo  travcUeil  westward 
witb  the  equnturial  anil  tropical  current  two  arc  remarkable,  a& 
being  thrown  overboaril  about  700  miles  from  each  otber  am) 
jret  arriving;  at  nearly  tbe  same  destination.  They  were  tbmwn 
from  sislcr-ships  when  on  tlicir  crrami  of  rarrvin^;  relief,  by  way 
of  Bebring  Strait,  to  Franklin  and  his  devoted  crew.  Tbe  first 
was  drop]ted  fnim  the  *  Invesliffntor,'  Sir  K.  Mnrlure,  in  lat.  1^', 
loi^.  26-,  the  27lh  of  February,  1850,  and  was  found  on  tbe  27th 
Aognst  following  on  Ambergris  Cay,  on  the  Yucatan  coast ;  the 
second  was  sent  nHoal  on  tbe  3rd  March,  1850,  by  Captain 
C^ltinson.  in  the  '  Fnterprize,*  in  lat.  !^  N.,  lonp.  2f>^  W.,  and 
drifted  to  Ibe  coajt  inside  of  that  cay,  about  30  miles  to  tbe 
ncnthwani  of  it.  'j'hat  the  two  bottles  should  t;tke  their  western 
course  was  to  he  expected  ;  bul  that  they  ithiiidd  have  gone  to 
resting-places  so  near  each  otlicr  is  singular,  considering  that 
their  points  of  starting  were  so  far  asumler. 

Tbe  frulf-strtram,  the  limiti  of  wtiicb  are  so  clearly  intimated 
by  these  little  mess^n^rs,  is  hut  a  sample  of  a  grand  system  of 
cDirents  which  are  produced  by  the  unequal  temprrauire  of  tbe 
ditferent  icones.  These  currents  of  hot  nn<l  cold  water  arc  ac- 
nmpanied  by  atmospheric  chants  equally  extraordinari' :  and, 
taken  together,  they  largely  affect  the  course  of  tbe  navigator 

I  from  the  old  to  the  tKvt  world,  and,  not  unfrcqucnlly,  are  the 

^■Ue  of  the  most  fearful  sliipwre^ks. 

^IS>ieutcnnnt  Maurv,  in  bis  Physical  Geoj^phy  of  the  Sea,  has 
kidiv  likened  Ibe  causL-^i  at  work  to  produce  the  celebrated  Oulf- 
ttrcam  to  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which  apartments  are 
ktsted.  Tbe  furnace  is  the  torrid  zone,  the  Mcvican  Gulf  and 
tbe  CaribLeau  Sea  are  the  caldrons,  and  tbe  Gulf-stream  is  the 
cumluclini^-pipc'  by  which  the  warm  water  and  the  air  above  it 
>te  dispened  to  the  banks  of  Newfouudland  ami  to  the  norllt- 
veslem  shores  of  ilie  old  world.'  By  ibis  beniifKent  process 
tbe  cold  of  our  northern  latitudes  is  greatly  ameliorated.  The 
iraters  sent  north  and  nortb-enst  are  edged  by  return  correnls,  the 
ime  finding  its  way  close  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  along 
tile  seaboard  of  the  Stales,  and  tiic  other  returning  by  the  Xorth 
Sea,  the  Bay  of  Biscav,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Afric;i,  until  about 
the  latitude  of  the  Cape  de  Veriles  it  crosses  westward  agaia 
to  fill  up  the  void  caused  by  the  waters  issuing  from  the  Gulf 
of  Florida.  Thus  the  grand  citcuit  is  for  ever  mainuincd,  not 
always,  however,  exactly  in  the  same  form,  bul  varying  accuid- 

kVic  may  more  trul;  liken  thi*  n-iiem  to  tbe  -warming  np|>nnituft  of  k  bot-hgaac., 
!  tiot  vxlvr*  of  ihc  tiulf,  i;(ii)ilui:l(.tl  acnus  Ibe  Atluiitic,  are  tlic  tordaf  poweK 
cb  tiiujiilatit  Uie  T«^ist«)fi  uf  Corawall,  wlionce  tlie  l.oiulgn  rovkrt  is  lap- 
plW  Vith  its  wrlj  T«gcial>les. 
:Vol.  lOi.—No.  207.  N  ing 
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inff  to  the  season.  In  the  winter,  tlw*  coUl  ranmal  coming  SAW. 
alon^  thv  Atluitlic  Oi:tKt  of  Xurtli  Amei'ica  js  greatlv  )U)^ 
mentetl,  and  |ius)k.-s  the  (^ulf-slrcam  further  to  the  sontL'Cttst. 
With  the  rcmro  of  summer  diis  stream,  in  it*  tnm,  thruns  laide 
the  wolers  comiiiK  frmn  the  Polar  Olcbii,  Between  tbese  tan> 
periods  the  woii!,'h  of  the  GuU-strciitn,  to  o«e  iaentMMnt 
Maurv's  forcible  expression,  '  wavers  about  in  the  ocenii  like  a 
)>can<ia  in  ttie  breeze.*  The  tf^inpcmture  uf  the  Gulf-siruiui,  em 
in  the  winter,  is  at  the  ftummer  level  as  it  rims  between  two 
w»lls  of  nearly  ice-cold  water.  Sir  Pliilip  Brooke  found  tb« 
nir  on  cither  side  of  it  at  Ihr  frepiunir  point,  at  tlie  e:tnie  time 
that  thai  of  the  strcnm  wns  at  80'.  This  difference  in  the  Uan- 
iM-ralure  of  air  and  water  is  probabl^T  *he  cause  of  tho«p  ftprrifcle 
lurrirant-B  that  orcar  in  the  Ailantir  and  otnnn'r  tlte  West  Indian 
lalands,  oud  which  innke  it  ibe  inoat  dangerous  navigatiua, 
during  the  winter,  in  the  world.  The  arerage  of  wrecks  on  tfa« 
Atlantic  seaboard  of  the  Unite<l  States  durins;  these  risnrous 
months  is  not  less  than  three  a  dav.  Saih>rs  term  the  Oulf- 
stream  '  The  weather  breeiler,'  and  well  thev  may.  considerinff 
Its  frightful  efTiTt  in  produrin^^  roinmotion  in  sea  nnri  air,  la 
Franklin's  time  It  waa  no  uncommon  ttiinjer  for  vrssels  bound 
in  winter  for  the  Capes  of  Delaware  to  be  blown  off  laoil,  and 
forco<)  to  VI)  to  the  West  Indies,  and  tfai>re  wait  for  ihf  retnm 
of  spring  hefore  they  could  ntleinpt  to  tnake  f«n'  IbiK  point 
'J'he  snow-storms  and  the  furious  j;nlcs  which  ^recl  the  ship  as 
she  leaves  the  warm  wateis  of  the  Gulf  and  near*  the  stiore*  of 
Xorth  America,  are  quite  dramatic  in  their  effect.  One  day  she 
is  sailing  throuf^h  tepid  water,  and  enjoying-  a  lummer  atinos- 
>herc,    the    next,    perhaps,    driving    befure    a    Bnnw-stnnn,    her 

frigg'tO}!  a  mass  of  icicles,  nnd  her  crew  frozen  by  the  pirrcin|- 
blast.  The  Gulf-stream  ia  answerable  for  another  phenomrnnn — 
the  fo-rs  whirb  invariably  iiiroud  the  Hanks  of  NewlouoiUand, 
and  which  render  the  approach  trt  the  North  American  roast 
in  winter  so  parttcnlarlrdani^erous.  The  but  water  of  the  Gnl^ 
stream  ^ires  up  its  va|M>ur  to  tlic  cold  air,  and  han^  aboat  tbe 
coasts  an   impenetmble  curtain,  which    baffles    the   narigtunr'a 

'tkill,  reiKicrs  useless  bis  chronometer,  and  but  loo  often  sends 
liis  bark  to  destruction  upon  tlie  hidden  sliorc. 

Another  dangCT  of  the  stormy  Atlantic  arises  from  tbe  -flow 

^southward,  in  the  spring  and  summer  months,  of  ioebngt. 
These  gtupendoiis  masses  have  their  l»reeding-plooe  in  Oani* 
Strait,  fmm  which  they  issue  in  magnificent  proi-ession  lUrectly 
the  cuiTcul  im-reases  in  a  southerly  direction.  Polar  navigators 
have  heed  surprised  to  find  these  hui^e  monstcrK  moving  a^nit 
tbe    wind,   apparently    by    some   inherent   force,    and    crashioi; 
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through  vut  fields  of  ke,  sts  if  impfttieat  to  CBcape  from  the 
sUeaee  and  desolation  of  the  Polar  seas.  The  explanation  «f 
tliit  singular  occurrence  is,  that  powerful  Hnder-currents  are 
icting  apen  the  subnierged  portions,  which,  in  all  cases,  vaBtlj 
pr^xjoderate  over  the  glittering  precipices  of  crj^stal  that  ap- 
pear above  the  water-line.  As  the  icebergs  advance  into  the 
open  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  they  at  last  come  to  the  edge  of 
Uie  Gulf-stream,  where,  in  *  the  great  bend,'  about  latitude  43°, 
ihej  harbour  in  dangerous  numbers,  and  without  doubt  send 
many  a  noble  ship  headlong  to  the  boUom.  In  all  probability 
the  ill-fated  '  Pi^sident '  was  thus  destroyed,  and  some  towering 
iceberg,  that  has  long  since  bowed  its  glittering  peaks  to  the 
solvent  action  of  the  warm  water  of  the  Gulf-stream,  was,  per- 
haps, the  coilj  witness  of  the  calamity  which  placed  the  noble 
'  Pacific  *  among  the  list  of  ships  that  have  sailed  forth  into 
eternity. 

If  the  northern  latitudes  of  the  Atlantic  have  their  dangers  of 
ice,  the  sontbem  latitude,  especially  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in 
common  with  all  intertropical  oceans,  have  their  dangers  of  fire. 
The  hurricanes  of  those  latitudes  are  generally  accompanied  by 
visBtations  of  fearful  thunder-storms,  in  which  many  a  good 
ship  is  enveloped  and  destroyed.  In  the  midst  of  a  summer 
sea  a  clipper  ship  may  be  suddenly  assailed  by  one  of  those  tre- 
mendous confiicts  of  the  elements,  of  the  approach  of  which  the 
silver  finger  of  the  barometer,  unless  carefully'  watched,  has  scarcely 
had  time  to  give  warning.  However  prepared  by  good  seaman- 
tbip  and  an  active  crew,  there  she  must  lie  on  t}ie  vexed  ocean,. 
ber  tall  masts  so  many  suction-tubes  to  draw  down  upon  her  the- 
destructive  fire  from  heaven.  In  his  Report  to  the  Admiralty, 
laid  before  Parliament  in  1854,  entitled  'Shipwrecks  by  Light- 
ning,' Sir  William  Snow  Harris — whose  exertions  to  find  a 
remedy  for  this  evil  are  above  all  praise — states  that  in  six 
years,  between  1809  and  1815,  forty  sail  of  the  line,  twenty 
frigates,  and  ten  sloops  were  so  crippled  by  being  struck  as  in. 
many  cases  to  be  placed  for  a  time  hors  de  combat.  In  fifty  years. 
there  were  280  instances  of  serious  damage  tu  ships  in  the 
British  navy.  Of  these  the  'Thisbey'  frigate,  off  Scilly,  in 
January,  1786,  affords  a  melancholy  example.  The  log  repre- 
sents her  '  decks  swept  by  lightning,  people  struck  down  in  all 
directions,  the  sails  and  gear  aloft  in  one  great  blaze,  and  the 
ship  left  a  complete  wreck.'  In  the  merchant  service  the  list 
of  disasters  is  fearful.  Since  the  year  1820  thirty-three  ships, 
varying  from  300  to  1000  tons,  have  been  totally  destroyed  by 
lightning,  and  forty-fire  greatly  damaged, 
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'A  ^wu  ppculmrity,'  says  Sir  William  Snow  Marris, 
observed  in  cnscs  of  sliips  set  on  Hre  by  lig'htnin^,  viz.  a  rapid 
spieadiog  of  the  fire  in  every  pari  of  tli<!  vessel,  a«  if  the  electric 
agency  had  s<i  permeated  the  ma&s  as  to  render  the  rxtincttoo 
of  the  fire  by  artificial  means  iinpusaibU-.'  Tiike,  for  instanc?, 
cbc  burning  iif  the  *  Sir  Walter  Scuu/  in  June,  1855-  This  fine 
passfMiG^cr  ship,  of  650  tons,  wns  struck  in  the  Bay  of  Uismyifl 
the  lightning  shivercil  the-  fureiiinsl,  cutnplctcty  rnkt-d  the  vessrl^l 
and  instantly  set  fira  tu  the  car^^o,  TIil-  passengers  and  L*ceir 
bad  scarcely  time  to  jump  from  their  beds  and  put  on  their 
clothes,  and  leap  into  the  boats,  when  the  masts  went  ovtrr  tbe 
sidi.-s,  ibu  flames  shot  up  into  the  nir,  and  the  ship  went  down 
like  Q  stone.  Such  extraordinary  catastraplics  as  these  seem  to 
set  forth  in  unmistakeable  terms  the  feebleness  of  man  in  tbe 
preseiifc  of  the  tremendotts  powers  of  nature.  In  reality,  ibcj^^ 
are  only  forcible  instances  to  call  upon  him  to  use  the  means  fag^| 
dominating  the  peril.  Of  all  the  dangers  that  beset  the  roariner^ 
at  sea,  danger  by  lij^litning  Is  the  only  one  that  he  can  thoroughly 
{juanl  aifainsl.  To  Sir  William  Snow  Harris  wo  owe  tlie  pei- 
I'ecting  of  the  lightning-conductor  for  marine  purposes,  and  the 
power  of  braving  unsralhrd  the  direst  electric  storms.  The 
permanent  Conductoi'  adopted  in  the  navy  in  1842  is  arranged 
so  as  tu  extend  along  the  masts,  from  the  truck  to  the  keeUan, 
and  »<>  out  to  »ea.  In  the  liul]  various  branches  ramifv,  and 
admit  of  a  free  dispersion  of  the  electric  fluid  in  all  directtoos. 
Thus  armed,  the  ship  is  impregnable  to  all  the  forked  light- 
nings that  may  dart  about  her.  Since  the  system  of  fitting 
men  of  war  with  this  apparatLis  has  bcea  adopted  no  vessel  of 
the  lioyal  Navy  has  been  injured.  The  log  of  the  frigate 
*  Shannon,'  roinniandcd  by  the  late  gallant  Sir  W.  Peel,  on  his 
voyage  out  to  China,  afltinls  a  striking  cxamjilc  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  fury  of  such  electric  storms  as  are  only  to  be  met 
with  in  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  wa«  ballleil  by  a  contrivance  which 
may  truly  be  called,  in  the  words  of  Dilidin — 

*  The  ewcet  litde  cherub  that  sitJi  up  aloft, 
And  takes  care  of  the  life  of  poor  Jack.* 

'AVHiffn  the  ship  wa.4  about  90  niilcj  »ouih  of  Javaslie  bemme^ 
vrlopc^l  hi  a  Terrific  thnnilerstorm,  and  at  5  r.M.  an  immense  )a11  of 
fire  covered  the  mbintopgallant-matt ;  nt  £-15  the  ftliip  was  struck  a. 
second  time  on  the  mainmast  by  apparently  an  immen^  tna.«t  of  light* 
iiing  ;  at  hatf-i)a!tt  5  anotJier  very  heavy  discharge  fell  npoii  the  mail 
nitwt,  ai«l  from  Iliis  time  until  6  r.M.  the  »hip  wait  cymjiletely  eiivehi|» 
in  sharp  forked  ttghtning.     On   iht-  rn-xt  cUy  lier  tnaHt*  and   rig^iuj 
were^  carefully  overliatded,  but,  lliaiik*  tn  Sir  lynow  Harris's  Nytteni 
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luBiit  l^htning-conductors,  do  injur}'  wliatevcr  to  ship  or  rigging 
wu  discovt*r«(l.* 

ir  we  compare  this  remarkable  msc  with  tliat  of  His  Mnjeslv's 
fri^Ate  *Lowcstoffe,'  nlum  near  the  ii^Und  of  jyiiiiurca  iit  17%, 
Viv  perceive  liow  preat  is  llie  protection  Bcicncc  affords  to  the 
scamnn.  The  frigate  was  struck,  it  appears,  at  12'25  p.m.  hy  a 
bnry  Aasli,  wliich  kaockcU  ihrve  men  out  uf  tli«  tups,  une  of 
irboin  was  killed  on  the  spot.  Within  Bvc  minutes  llie  ship 
wm  »^in  struck,  and  her  topmast  was  shivered  to  atoms.  In 
another  minute  a  third  shock  shivered  the  foreuiatit  uud  jnaio- 
mut.  and  set  fire  to  the  vessel  in  many  plaees,  raked  tlie  deck 
from  end  to  end,  killed  one  man,  |>nralyied  and  burnt  others, 
aod  knocked  several  persons  out  of  the  lops.  lu  two  parallel 
cases,  the  addition  of  a  rod  of  copper  made  all  Oie  difTcr- 
rucc  between  s:ifety  and  havoc.  The  example  of  the  Koval 
N'avv  is  being  followt-tl  by  ilic  inercb ant-service,  but  not  go 
speediljr  as  it  should  be.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
treasure- clip^icrs  trading  bclnrccn  Australia  and  this  rouutrv 
often  bring  home  nearly  a  million  sterling,  in  addition  To  a  large 
o>mp]einent  of  passengers,  tt  dops  seem  remarkable  thai  the 
lightning  apparatus  is  not  considered  as  essential  to  their  equip- 
ment as  the  b<ints,  esperiattr  as  they  have  to  traverse  an  ocenii 
where  th  under- itorms  are  of  common  occurrence.  The  ci»t  of 
the  whole  apparatus  is  not  abo%'c  100/.,  and  if  the  cupidity  of 
the  merchant  is  not  sufhcient  to  induce  liim  to  supply  it,  we 
think  that  Government  should  tximpcl  him,  in  order  to  insure 
the  safety  oi  the  stream  of  passengers  who  annually  leave  our 
sliores. 

In  the  whole  catalogue  of  disasters  at  sea,  those  which  present 

the  most  terrible  features  are  water-loggcti  timber  ships.     The 

tiinhrr  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  her  American  cxilonies 

tutpliiys  a  very  considerable  fleet  of  large  vessels.     As  wood  is 

a  *IIoaling  cargo,'  old  wora-oul  West  Indiainen,  which  would 

oot  be  used  for  any  other  ]»urpo»e,  are  frequently  employed.      A 

few  years  since,  m  addition  to  a  full  cargo,  thijy  carried  heavy 

deck    loads,    which    so    strained    their   shattered    fabrics,    that 

they    often    became  watei- logged,  and    were    sometimes    abao- 

jned   in   the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.      The  sufferings  of  the 

Fcrews  on  these  occasions  in  their  open   boats  were   appalling. 

[Beating  about  for  weeks  on   the  wa*lv  uf  waters  without  fovd 

ler    drink    beyoml    the    rain  that    fell    from    heaven,    ihey  were 

[obliged   to   sustiin  exislonce   by  preying  on  the  b^KJies   of  their 

[dead  companions,   and  not  rarely  they  cast  lots  for  the  living, 

"^inre  the  passing  of  the  Act  prohibiting  deck   loading,  these 

disasters  are    far  less    frequent ;    but  tliey  hare   by   no    means 

ceased. 


ceoaad.*  At  this  tiuu;  there  arc  several  timbcr-flhips  drifiti 
about  the  oceaii,  floating  ticnps  of  desolation,  at  the  mfrry 
the  Gulf-slieam,  which  will  ultimately  cast  them  on  »oinr  Eur 
pean  shiirc,  or  ilrift  thrm  into  ihe  N.irih  .Sen,  to  servn  ullimatffl 
SB  fuel  for  the  Kstjuimaux.  In  turning  over  the  Icavrj 
Llovd's  List,  we  fiat)  itiilicatiiins  of  these  dreary  wrecks,  whic 
clothed  in  scawe"l,  are  driven  over  the  face  of  the  waters, 
sighted  by  passing  shi}»,  of  which  thc-y  often  cause  the  sudd 
destruction,  whilst  trArrertn*  alon^  in  seetnin)^  security.  Wb< 
thefte  wait's  nnd  strays  of  tlie  deep  drift  into  tnueh  frequent 
ocean  paihs,  they  are  di>ubtl<>s&  the  muse  of  m^ny  of  th' 
drendful  ratastmphr^  witnessed  only  by  the  eye  of  fitHi,  and  our 
only  knr>wl«d{Gi;e  of  whirli  is  a  curt  tiotiee  on  the  *  I^>ss-bnok'  at 
Lloyd's,  '  Foundered  at  Sea,  date  unknown.'  A  recent  inslaoce, 
inwhtrh  possibly  no  clamagp  was  rlone,  will  yet  sufKre  to  &bu' 
the  risk.  T!ie  '  V'imgo,'  luudinl  with  teak  from  Moulmetn.  in 
Indinn  Ocean,  to  Qncenstuwti,  Ireland,  betvme  water-logged, 
was  abaiulonrd  on  the  ^th  of  March  Inst,  155  intlex  soutb- 
of  Capo  Clear.  Ttie  next  d:iy  siit-  w.-ks  p.-iMed  by  the  American 
liner  *  Eagle ;'  on  the  17th  of  llie  same  month  a  steamer,  on 
way  from  Kotterdam  to  Gibraltar,  reports  having  seen  lier; 
the  5tli  of  A)>ril  i»he  was  passed  by  the  '  Nai.td  '  on  her  psMa 
firom  Palermo  to  Milhird  ;  ami  on  the  13lh  the  'Samarang,'  on 
Atr  w»y  |o  Tertby,  met  with  her  ;  on  the  lyth  slie  wjw  seen  160 
ittilett  off  the  Lizard,  *  in  a  %'ery  dan^erouH  position,*  liT 
the  *  Champion  of  the  Seas;'  again,  on  the  3rd  of  May,  the 
'Alhambra  steamer,  on  bei'  roTage  (o  Smthamptun,  met  her 
in  latitude  47'^ ;  about  the  same  time  and  ]>lacc  she  was  seen  by 
the  *  Peru  '  steamer,  '  anil  appeared  as  if  run  into  ;"  and,  finally, 
oo  the  20th  of  May,  the  telegraph  sends  word  thai  she  was 
xtraoded  near  Brest,  nod  her  targu  was  being  disclinrged.  Ic  is 
curious  to  nute  how,  amid  the  tossing  of  the  ocean,  her  name 
became  gradually  obliterated,  till  it  was  totally  eBaccd,  a  type  of 
tbe  proi^essire  decay  and  final  deslniction  of  the  Tcssel  herself. 
At  first  she  is  properlv  reported  to  Lloyd'»  as  tbe  '  Virago ;' 
tbe  next  ship  makes  her  out  to  be  the  'Argo;'  sliU  later  brr 
e<^nomen  is  cut  down  to  the  * — go  f  and  then  the  name  cits- 
appears  until  th«  French  find  ber  upon  their  strand.  Here  we 
suppose  her  hat  f-oh  I  iterated  papers  were  found,  and  our  ueig 
hours,  acrording  to  their  usual  wont,  tmnsmute  tbe  '  Viragi 
into  the  *Neroggogi.'     From    these  reports  it  is  evident  tliat 
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*  Tb«  effect  of  llij»  Act,  whicb  ]»M«d  ip  18.1ft,  «ii»  iiK*t  tnarhvd.  In  ihm 
tbrec  vtw%  preTimis  iIil'  >veniK«  BDuml  Ivst  vf  tinilA-r  «lii(K  «aa  Sn-^,  and  ikc 
less  or  lUb  MI9.  la  ifcc  ihneycare  snhwi^aem  lo  its  eemnig  into  tpenbon  the 
la«o(ibipsl^  tAU^uid  ibe  lou  of  life  to  ii«. 
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aumber  of  W^  vessels  passed  tguitc  dote  to  tlie  wreck,  and  it 

[it  wen    jirobablc   that   a.  coUisiou   mav    actually   Imvc  iirrurreil, 

DO  unc  hiLTc  beeti  irft  to  trll  the  ale.     In  sonic  cases  utieni 

[lite  circuiiitilBncea    of  wiml   and    current  arc  favoarabtcf,   water- 

rr^cd    sbipa  are    taken   in   tow    by  other  vcMels    and  become 

i&hle  prizes.     Wlicn,  tiovever,  Uxnie  wnrcks  arc  in  sacb  a 

litioo  that  it  is  clear  tbev  <  nnuot  bu  bmuK^bt  in,  ne  think  tt 

[^oold   be  well   if  ihe^  could   he  destrovcd.     A  few  pounds  of 

iriwdrr,  jiidirioiislv    plarrd,  or   a  Ix-am  or   two   snwn   across   bj 

be  ship's  ciis'^H-iiier,  wouJd  break  tbe  bunil  that  binds  these  Ion 

:etbcr,  and,   once  sc|»rated,   thej  would  not  be  likelv  lo  uo 

Bucti  dainuee, 

Maav  dJtiiutrous  wrecks  can  be  distioctlj  traced  either  to  a 

r^vJcctire  L-ninpass,  or   lo  an  ignorance  of  the  eflerta  upon  it  of 

'lk«  magnetism  ul  ttie  ship's  iivn.     There  is  a  meluncboly  exam- 

pie  ID  tlte  loss  of  H.M.S.  'Apollo,'  ol  36  ^na,  in  1403,  with 

40  sail  of  mrrchnnt  ships,  out  of  a  convoy  of  69  vessels,  bound 

(w  fcbe  West  Indies.    The  '  Apollo*  was  le.^dinx  tbe  way,  with 

her  inun  of  outward-bound  sn^r  ships  following  in  her  wake, 

little  auspectioj^  tbe  catastrophe  which  was  U>  follow,     At  the 

«Uj  nocient  licr  defective    compasses   drore    her   asliorv,   she 

unagiincd  she  was  some   forty  miles  off  the  coast  of  Horlugal, 

Jlod   so  close  was  the  merchant   fleet   ui>on  her,  tliat  upwards  of 

half  of  them  took  the  ^ound  and  were  dasiied  to  pieces.     More 

Kvceoily    we    have   bad    the    iaxtances  of   tbe  *  Reliance*    and 

*  CoDquerur.'  wrecked  near  Ambleteusv,  on   the   French  crmst, 

in   si^ht   of   the    cliOk   of  Albion,  after  Toya>;ing    from    India. 

^Iie    iVirmer   is   Kii^Mvn    to    ha\'r   hiid  an   immense    iron  tank  on 

board,   the  inliueuce  of  which  upon  her  coiu|>aaBrs  most  have 

been    very   ^eat.     The  *Birkenhea<i,*   wrecked    near  the  ('ape 

«f  Gooil  Hope,  and  the  ship   'Tarleur'  in    the   Irish   Channel, 

-are  additional  instances  of  the  destruction   to  which  the  treni- 

UlA^    filler    of    the  magnetic   needle    points    the    way,  where 

ignorance  or  willuiness  have   placed  impediments  to  its  truthful 


^ 
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Of  the  nnmcroos  errors  ifaat  may  be  classed  nnder  tbe  (general 
term  of  compass  defaolts,  we  may  mention  defective  compoMet 
arising  from  imperfect  wurkmansbip,  or  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
principlcji  of  mechanical  and  insf^netical  science,  compasses  per- 
IbcUjt  adjasteil  but  placed  injudiciously  either  with  reference  to 
ike  tnaj^nettsm  of  the  ship,  or  in  immediate  pn^xitnitr  to  con- 
cnled  and  un«Mpec<ed  portions  of  that  metal.  Ignorance  of  the 
■iit|^ee  of  compesi  error  arising  from  tbe  ship's  magnetinn,  and 
il*  varying  itmount  id  changes  of  fteographic  pnsitioo,  and 
a  consequent  bdicl,   that  in  all   places  and  under    all  circling- 

ataiuea 
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stances  tlie  needle  t$  trne  to  tlia  north,  are  frequent  cauKM 
shipwreck. 

\VitK  regard  to  the  defective  mechanical  construction  of  com- 
passes, it  must  tie  admitted  that  Sf'-'at  improvements  linve  taken 
pince  of  late  yenrs,  and  tlu^  cliier  credit,  wc  believe,  i»  due  to 
the  British  Admiralty.     Nearly  twenty  yean  ago  they  instituted 
a  Committee  of  Inquiry,  and  the  silent  working  nf  the  measiuM 
llien  advocated,  and    the    adoption    n(  the   improvements   sug- 
gested  first   under   tb«   direction   of  the   late  Captain  Jobnslo 
and  more  recently  under  that  of  Mr.  Frcderirk  Kv.ins,  K.X, 
bavc  infused  into  the  mnnufacturcrs,  and  a  large  portion  nf  the 
mercantile  marine  and  shipowners,  a  de^ee  of  caution,  skill. 
and  attention  to  details,  Trhich   has  brought  forth  good  fmil 
A  lar^c  portion  of  the  superior  romposses  of  the  United  Suki 
navy  are  muiiulaclurcd  in  this  country,  entirely  on  the  Admiral 
pattern,  and  several  foreign  governments  have  recently  nbtai 
the  same  Jnslrumeiits  as  models.     It  must  not  iiowrver  be  su 
posed  that  defective  compasses  have  ccascxl  to  exist     Our 
jng  vessels  and    many  of  our  noble  sailing  ships  nre  miserabl 
€H)uippcd,  and  tlicrc  are  many  captains  who  still  louk  on   the 
compass  as  a  cheap  and  common  article,  lit  to  be  classed 
honks  antl  ihindilcs  ami  other  articles  of  the  boatswain's 
room. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  errors  in  navigatioa  are 
indoccd  by  inattention  to  placing  the  compasses,  ll  is  conunoii 
to  see  the  binnacle  within  two  feet,  and  even  less,  of  the  massiv^g 
iron-irork  of  the  rudder  and  wheel,  which  again  is  in  imn)^^| 
Otate  contiffuity  with  an  iron  stemposl.  The  local  dcviRlion  it 
consequently  frreat,  magnet  adjustment  is  had  recourse  to,  antl 
a  temporary  nllcviation  of  the  evil  follows,  whicli  is  onlv  niaff- 
nilied  on  Uie  ship  approaching  some  disUnt  port.  Numerous 
examples  are  on  n^cord  of  iron  being  introduced  by  some  ad* 
dition  to  the  equipment  of  the  ship,  which  hftii  |xrrhnps  hwii 
lost  in  cons«iu<-'nce  within  a  few  hours  after  quitting  port. 

Among  the  causes  which  thus  operate,  we  may  name  the 
fancy  raiJs  leading  to  stalo-rahins  and  saloons.  These  heoenlh 
a  highly-polished  covering  of  brass  often  conceal  many  hundred- 
weights of  iron.  Cabin  stoves  and  funnels,  immediately  tuider 
and  alongside  the  compnss,  are  frequently  unsus|H^ted.  A 
noble  tnuisport  during  the  Intc  war,  carrying  troops  and  stores, 
porsucd  her  course  by  day  with  unswerving  fidelitv,  but  at 
night  the  compass  was  as  wild  as  the  waves  tbemselve*.  After 
diligent  search  it  was  found  that  the  linuicr,  in  pre|iariiig  ^^^ 
binnarle  lamps,  had  introduced  a  concealed  iron  wire  hoop  W^| 
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not  receive  the  attention  it  ilewrvps,  and  we  consider  it  sboald 
be  imperative  for  every  vessel  wliicb  carries  it,  to  be  swunj^ 
liar  the  Idcnl  deviation  before  quilting  p^^rl,  and  a  certificate 
tlidy  lodged  before  elearing  ilie  Customs.  When  the  '  Aga- 
emnon  '  adjusted  compasses  prcpamtory  to  sailing:  upon  the 
t  unsuccessful  expedition  tu  lay  the  Atlantic  aible,  it  was 
ivercd  lliat  the  preseaue  uf  the  enorinuiis  coil  in  bcr  bold 
n  deviiition  of  no  less  than  17  degrees!  Had  she  been 
a  merchant  ship,  no  similar  vertficallon  would  have  been  made, 
uid  the  sign-pusl  which  showed  the  pnth  upon  the  trackless 
voters  would  only  have  pointed  to  mislead. 

It  is  remarkable  how  much  misapprehension  on  tbe  nature  of 
la^pictic  action  exists  even  aruoti^  men  of  higli  intelli^cncp. 
A  compclcnt  witness,  in  a  recent  law  trial,  in  a  case  of  wreck, 
vising  chiefly  from  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  inag> 
oetisni  in  the  navij^ntinn  of  the  ship,  stated  that  seamen  in 
general  believed,  that  if  a  cargo  of  iron  was  covered  over,  its 
eflects  were  cut  off  from  the  compass.  A  leading  counsel  in 
case  sympathised  with  the  general  ignorance,  because  he 
nfcssed  that  lie  shared  it.  The  adjustment  of  comjasses  by 
ets  is  a  most  delicate  operation,  and  has  receivctl  much 
ition  from  some  of  our  leading  men  in  seicncc.  An  able 
ommiftee,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  are  now 
jftd  in  the  midst  of  an  iron  navy  in  the  jwirt  of  Liverpool 
lucidulioj;  the  whole  i>(  the  subject.  WV  feel  bound,  how- 
■,  to  record  our  opinion  against  the  indiscriminate  employ- 
it  of  all  the  nostrums  prescribed  by  the  compass  doctors  or 
quacks  at  m»ny  of  our  seaports.  Let  the  shipowner  consolt 
such  He|>orl6  of  the  Liverpool  Comiuittcc  as  have  been  already 
published,  or  follow  the  Admiralty  plan  of  having  at  least  one 
good  compass  in  a  position  free  from  all  magnetic  influences. 
Id  some  of  the  lar)^  ocean  steamers  a  stundanl  compass  is  fitted 
high  up  in  the  mi/en  mast,  and  wc  hear  that  it  is  proposed 
build  a  special  stage  on  lioard  the  '  Leviathan,'  in  order  to 
'P  the  compass  from  being  afTocted  by  the  immense  body  of 

in  her  fabric, 
A  pei'usal  of  the  evidence  given  in  those  inquiries  which  take 
ilsce  relative  to  the  loi^  of  ships,  under  the  Mercantile  Alarine 
cl,  wouhl  lead  to  the  supposition  that  defective  charts  were 
even  a  greater  cause  of  wrecks  than  compass  defaults;  but 
tbis  is  nol  the  case.  The  fact  is,  incorrect  charts  afford  an  cx- 
eiua  for  a  master  who  may  Iiave  lost  his  abtp,  which  is  but  too 
readily  aca>pted  by  the  members  of  courts  of  inquiry  atul  of 
court*  martial.  The  defence  set  up  for  the  wreck  of  the  'Crest 
Britain'  steamer  in  Dundrum  Bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Ireland, 
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was  that  St.  Jobu's  Light,  placed  Ino  or  tbree  years  prcviooslT, 
was  not  inserted  in  the  most  rrcenl  rharts  ol  the  Insli  Ctiaanel 
procurfiMe  at  LivcT|i<Nil.  antl  tUut  conAcfjuently  it  wai   mistaken 
for  the  liglit  at  flic  Calf  <S  Man.     But  lliese  Ivru  tights  arc  at 
least  thirty  miles  itpurt,  and  it  is  tiwjnstrou*  to  suppose  that  a 
steamer  sliould  be  so  much  out  of  tier  reckoning  williin  a  few 
hours  of  leaving  port.     A^in,  in  ihtr  mnre  recent  cnse  of  the 
WMck  o(  lb**  '  .Mmirid '  atoanirr,  i.fT  Point  I  loiiibre,  nt  the  cntraorr 
of  V'ip>  Bav,  several  uiastecs   were  examincJ,  who  stated  that 
they  bad  invnriahly  passed  equally  close  to  the  same  headland 
in  reliance  on  the  correclncss  of  the  chart,     *  Under  these 
cuuislnnt-cs,'  said  the  Court,  *  the  loss  of  the  "  Madrid"  camiot 
attributed  U)  the  u-run^ful  act  or  default  of  the  captain.* 
cettifiLatu  was  tlier(.-rore  returned ;  and  at  the  tame  time  li»  waa 
infoniied  that,  ns  n  general  rule,  '  l&O  ynrds  is  not  a  suHirienc 
wide   berth  lo  allotv  in  passins   headlaods.*      We  should   think 
not ;  and  furthermore  we  imagine  that,  if  the  omission  of  every 
insignificant  rock  closn  to  aliorc  in  ;>:»Ten:imcnt  cliarla  is  to  m 
taken  as  an  excusu  for  shaving:  »  dangerous  beadlaiKl,  «r«  mav 
expect  lo  hear  of  many  repetitions  of  ilie  disaster.    The  '  Orion,' 
wrecked  on  the  we»t  coast  of  SrotlAnd,  an<l   the  much  abawd 
'Transit,'  in  the  Banca  Strait,  owed  their  fate  t»  the  tinaeamais^ 
tike  love  of  hu^^iii^  the  sttore. 

It  must  be  admitted,  buwevcr,  that  tbv  charts  in  rommoa 
on  biiaid  merdiant  shijis  are  vcrj  faulty,  both  with  respect  lo 
position  and  character  ol'  liiihts,  buovs,  and  heaconi,  and  to  tbv 
variation  of  tlie  compass,  which  Js  not  unfrequeiitly  half  a  poiat 
wnong,, — tin  error  whicli   may   be  fatal   in  shapii^  a  course  up 
Cbaimcl  or  in  a  narrow  sea.     I'Vom  this  fcrent  eril  the  seaman 
at  ])resent  no  protection.     The  retneily  lies  in  the  bands  of 
legislature,  who  have  only  lo  coni|icl  all  chart-sellers  to  wa: 
llieir  eharta  corrected  op  lo  the  latest  date,  at  least  wkh  res 
U*  lights  and  butAS.     There  are  but  three  or  four  pahlishers 
private  charts,  as  far  as  we  are  awnre,  in  the  United  Kingdom ^^ 
tbcir  Mock  of  plates  raonut  be  very  hurj^e,  and,  doce  exuntine^H 
and  set  ru^t,  the  correcUuns  and  addiliona  could  be  easily  m^^ 
aerted.     Either  the  BoanI  of  Trade  or  tl>e  Admiralty  should  be 
«illrustc<l  with  this  dutv.      The  latter  are.ob1ig«d  to  corrert  tlietr 
onu  charts,  and  we  understand  it  is  the  practice  of  the  bydn>- 
grajdier  lo  cause  every  Dew  li^t,  or  cbAn<ic  of  light,  or  buoy 
or  beanroQ,  to  be  inserted  in  the  plate  within  twentj-four  boars 
of  the  time  of  the  intelligence  renching^  the  Admiralty.    A  lug* 
BItmher  of  notices  to  mariner^^up wards,  we  bclieviF,  of  a  tboa- 
sand  a-week — are  printed  and  published,  both  by  the  Trinity 
Uoaas  and  the  Admiralty,   and  distributed  among  those  con- 
nected 
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OMfi  witli  shippinji;  And  everr  cbart-seller  shoalil  be  bound 
under  a  praall^  to  ;rive  proof  to  the  Rimn)  of  Tradp  at  to  the 
Admiralty  ihnt  lir  hnd  insertcfl  the  curr<^cttons  in  his  cuppcr- 
yllte  within  fortv-cietbt  liours  «1"  th«  appnaranre  of  tlic  nolit^. 

It  is  a  siarllin^  fact  that  the  material*  for  c«M»»ttui  tin<r  cKwt*, 
«Ti*n  u(  parts  «<f  the  vratm  wliuh  wash  the  shorn  of  Kurope,  irre 
jMt  Tct  io  existence.  Of  the  coasts  of  BuTope  gencrallv  we  are 
loternbly  well  informed,  allhouyh  there  are  many  portions  that 
Tfquiro  closer  examination  ;  bat  on  the  African  and  Asiatic  por- 
tii>a«uf  the  Mediterranean,  the  early  neat  nf  cirilizatiun,  and  the 
!»Mi  kn»%-n  sra  in  tlic  world,  th«?re  i«  still  niucli  to  he  done. 
H'licn  M.  df  J-r«eps  brought  forward  his  rnmantic  pn)po5al  for  a 
Sorz  ( 'una),  no  suivcv  cxistitft  of  tiie  roast  of  Kgypt  from  Alcx- 
amlria  to  Kl  Arisb.  Of  Srria  we  Itmiw  nottung  accaratelv ; 
C'pnis,  RliiHies,  and  the  western  half  of  Crete,  are  still  almost 
bUnkv.  Hut  it  is  in  the  Eastern  seas  and  in  the  Astatic  Archi- 
I»fUE?o  that  we  are  mast  at  fault.  The  Persian  Gulf,  portions  of 
lltr-  roost  of  India,  Ceylon,  Hurmah,  Malat-t-a,  Cwhin  <*hina.  the 
Yctlow  8en.  Cnrea,  Japiin.  the  soutliem  and  eastern  pnrt  of 
Borneo,  Celebes,  ite.,  are  himlly  so  correctly  inappi?d  as  the 
niKinlaitu  in  the  moon.  The  north  and  east  coasts  of  New 
Guinea  again  arc  un3un*eyed.  As  lon<;  as  the  Spire  islands 
and  Ute  unknown  lands  washed  by  the  Imlian  sens  were  ^iven 
up  !o  pirates  and  to  the  imafiiniition  of  poets,  this  want  was  not 
tfU;  but  now  that  our  clippers  swarm  in  these  seas,  :u)d  tliat 
Anstmlia  herself  is  bcirinnin;;  to  trade  then.'  extensively,  we  shiill 
assuredly  hear  of  fearful  shipwrecks  from  want  of  surveys.  Then 
indeed  it  will  be  truly  said,  that  imperlect  charts  are  the  cause 
of  ihtpwrerks,  unless,  when  Imlia  passes  under  the  Imperial 
Government,  vipwoua   steps   are  taken   to  rcnimly   tJiis  grievous 

Closely  cnnnecleii  with  the  qneslinn  of  imperfect  charts,  u  the 

state  of  the  lights,  buoys,  and  beRcons  around  the  coast — those 

I      &Md  and  floatin;;  sentinels  set  around  the  island  to  g-uide  and 

iSmcC  the  weather-beaten  mrtriner.      A  few  years  ago  we  should 

hare  had  to  Wnail  <mr  shortcomings  in  the  number  i>f  these  aids 

I  to  Barigstion,  and  hare  had  to  point  to  them  as  prominent  muses 
If  shipwreck.  The  Report  of  tiie  Splrct  Committee  of  the  House 
■  CoEnmons  on  lighthouses  in  1845  shows  the  want  that  then 
insted,  not  only  on  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  but  even 
K  the  entrance  of  the  River  Thames.  Mnrh,  howerrr,  baa 
rvcnilty  been  done.  It  ajipears  from  t)ie  address  of  the  Princ* 
CcKHort,  at  the  annual  Triniiy  House  dinner,  that  77  li  % 

m  flnatini^  li{fht-rfssrU,  :irid  420  btioys  and  beacons,  uni 
<4  ifaii  Curporoliun,  arc  now  distributed  around  the  GOa«u  oi 
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land  aluiie.  Gr«at  praise  U  ilue  to  the  eldrr  brethren  of  the  Trinitjr 
House  for  their  care  in  liphting  the  I'riiice's  Ojantiel,  ami  cspcc'  ' 
ally  for  their  ailmirable  works  now  in  course  oi"  consiruction  unt 
Mr.  James  Walker,  C.E. ;  among  which  we  may  inatance  thei 
lighthouses  at  the  Needles,  at  AV  hitby,  nnd  at  St.  Ives,  the  lii 
tower  OD  the  Bishop  nM'kijfrScll1y,and  on  thcSmnlU  ofTPcmbi 
In  Scotland  also  several  new  lights  have  been  established ; 
some  nf  the  buovs  have  been  coloured  on  a  svaleinatic  plan — ri 
buoys  being  placed  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  blnrk  buoys  oD  tl 
port  hand^  ou  entering  a  harbour  from  seaward,  according  to  tl 
mode  ndoptetl  in  France,  Kclgiuni,  and  Holland.  This  system, 
hoivever,  presents  difliculttcs  where  there  arc  several  channels, 
at  the  mouth  of  theThnmes  ;  but  there  arc  many  places  in  wbil 
it  might  be  applied  »ith  advantage.  At  present  we  believe  tl 
river  Tees  i^  buoycti  on  exactly  the  reverse  plan,  and  in  some 
the  large  ports  of  the  kingdom  a  local  scdipme  is  adopted,  which 
completely  closes  the  navigation  to  all  hut  the  local  pilots,  for 
whose  special  advantage  this  secret  5V»tem  appears  to  be  main- 
tained. The  adveriuiries  nf  a  simple  and  unifarm  mctbotl  of 
buoying  the  cruut  do  indeed  urge  that  it  would  put  the  kev  of 
our  harbours  into  the  han^U  of  our  enemies  ;  but  tins  argument 
is  so  puerile  that  it  is  hardly  worth  notice.  If  we  cannot  main^^ 
taiu  the  integrity  of  our  waters  by  force,  we  certainly  shall  aev|^| 
maintain  it  by  cunning.  ^^ 

The  want  of  lights  on  the  shores  of  Ireland   has  long  be«n  a     , 
cause  of  complaint.     Till  within  a  few  years,  on  a  coast  whic^H 
is  the  land-fall  of  nearly  all  vessels  that  cross  the  Atlantic  froi^H 
Canada,  Xova  Scotia,  Boston,  and  Xew  York,  there  were  space* 
of  GO,  70,  and  SO  mtlcs  without  a  light  I     ~^'cl  during  all  thi^^ 
time  light  dues  were  lei-icd  on  the  Americans,  and  other  natiacJ^| 
who  were  thus  tre»lcd  to  a  sample  of  Irish  reciprocity.      On  tbff 
coasts  of  the  United  Slates  there  were  ampie  lights  and  no  light 
dues,  while  on  the  coast   of  Ireland   the  liglits  wrre  few  atul  the 
dues  heavy.     We  trust  that  the  Royal  Commission,  which  on  the 
motion  of  LonI  Clarence  Paget  is  about  to  Ik*  issued,  to  inquire 
into  tlie  stale  of  the  lights  and  buoys  of  the  country,  will  gite 
a  stimulus  to  the  improvement  wbicli  has  already  begun,  ajul 
either  get  rid  of  these  liglit  dues  or  recommend  a  more  cquitabl^H 
method  of  levying  them.      One  penny  a   ton  on  the  actual  tug^| 
nage   of    the  country  paid  once  a  year  would  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  all  the  lights  in    the    kingdom,  and  would  be  m 
simple    than  the  present    complicated  system  uf  paying  ev 
fresh  %-oyage,  which  hears  so  unjusdy  on  the  coasting  trade.    Ti 
time,  we  believe,  is  clost^  al  band  wticn  the  lights  themselves  Wl 
be  revolutionised.     It  is  of  the  litsl  imitortaucc  to  the  mariner 
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that  the  brightest  and  best  Uglit  ibat  science  can  furnish  slwll 
be  bclil  out  upon   the  sunken  rock,  or  perpetually  maintained 
upon  tbc  (litn^eruus  lR'.-iillun<l.     )  et  it  caiuiot  be  denied  that  we 
ve  nottiiag  better  tliati  oil  lamps  frtr  the  jnirpose  ;  and  though 
most   profound  science  and  the  most  delicate  art  hav<-  hven 
pluycd  to  make  the  most  uf  this  feeble  poirer.  the  fact  re- 
ins, that  wc  have   not  advanced  heyomi  the  oiUwick  of  the 
t  century-  in  our  attempts  to  provide  a  light  which  will  throw 
l>cams  far  aod  wide  over  the  sen,  ami  pierce  through  tbc 
fogs  and  drifting  snow>stornis  of  the  dark  u  inter  nightj.     It  is 
t  less  strange  that  we  are  behind  the  T'lench.  and  even  the 
lanluds,  with   respect  to  the    mechanism    necessary    to    con- 
itrate  the  little  light  wc  bare.     In  tlie  two  former  countries 
le  vast  majoritv  of  the  lighthouses  arc  upon  the  dioptric  prin- 
ciple, the  whole  light  of  the  lamps  being  conccntrate<I  iu  ocra- 
iial  nnslies  hv  means  of  a.  [K>werful  s}'slem  of  lenses  forming  a 
plele  cage  of  glass.    Kngland,  on  the  contrary,  em|)loys  iu  most 
her  lighthouses  the  old  metal  rcHectors,  and,  as  Xx>rd  Clarence 
t  justly  observes,  tlic  voyager  leaving  Fulkslone  will  clcarlj 
appreciate  the  diHerencc  between  the  two  systems  by  comparing 
"le  dioptric  light  flashing  from  the  far  distant  (}tkfte  Griz  Ne?. 
'itli  ttic  feeble  boaik  uf  the  English  reUcctor  light  close  to  him 
Dungencss.      It  has  been  the  great  aim  of  the  constructors  of 
powerful  lenses    to  throw  all  the  light  of  the  lamps  into 
pArallel  rays,  so  that  only  a  thin  disk  of  light  is  cast  upon  the 
sea;  but  as  Mr.  Findlxy  truly  remarked  in  bis  paper  read  at  the 
Society  of  Arts,  we  have  at  last  over-refinetl,  and  a  fearful  ship- 
^Htteck  has  already  been  the  result     'llie  Dunhar.  after  mnkin^ 
^^Bprosperons  voyage  to  our  antipodes,  was  wrcrke<l  at  the  Sydney 
^^Bcudluud  within  sight  of  her  port.      This  linngeroos  clifl   was 
BHunnounted  by  a  reBector  light  which  sent  a  thin  disk  of  rays* 
under  which  the  ship  passeil  in  a  fug.     Had  a  few  divergent 
L^Mya  been  allowed  to  light  the  danger  at  her  feet,  she  would  have 
^^k-aped  her  fate. 

^^    Another    gicat    and     increasing    difficulty    arising 
^limited    (rnpahilities    of  the    present    burners   is   the 
^Blcamt-TS  are  beginning  to  show   lights  as    powerful 
P^xhibited  in  lighthouses  of  the  inferior  order  and  in 
ships.      Hi^n<-e  a  confusion  is  gruwiag  up  between  the 

moving  lights,  which  threatens  to  proiluce  most  disastrous 

>nsec]uences.     As   recently  as   February  last  the  '  Leamler,    an 

American  bartjuc,  pioci'e«liug  down  St.  (ieorge's  Channel,  saw 

a  light  wLitb  she  mistook   for  that  on  the  Tusbar  rock,  and, 

rticn  Coo  late,  discovered  that  it  belonged  tu  the  screw  steamer 

ortb  America,'  wliirli    was  coming  right  ahead.     A    fearful 
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colliiiion  was  the  coiuequcDre,  antl  tlic  uDl'orlunftte  »\i 
uearlv  uH  l>er  crew  was  seat  to  the  Inttom.     It  bas  ber 
nbstiKitelv  necessary  to  chnnge  thr  Ii[rht  in  the  Sorr.  liphi-»liij 
tVuiii  a   fixt^  (■»    »    r<-volviii^   (nic,    Ui    disttnguJali    it    liimi    tt 
aumcrous  powcriul  iigbt&  carried  by  steamers  at  twcbor  or  wh 
passiuf:  alung  ibo  TliuincB. 

Various   atttiiipis   Lave  been  made  1o  incrense   tbc   illi 
natiog  power  of  lUt;  burners.      In  18;i2  Lieutcatuit  Dmini 
pr(i|i<»c'd   tlic  use  o(   thr  ux}'-t)_vdr(>uft   liglit,   and   as   far  as  the 
iuleiibity  of  liglit  Has  coiiLt-nifd  lUe  iii-w  ofieiu  was  perfccti^i 
successful,  tlic  DrumTnortd  lig-lit  nt  xevmtT  miles'  distance  afj^| 
pevjing   nearer  lo  the   tpcctatur  tliau  tlie  oixlinurj  reflector  Hp^^ 
at  12  tnilcB.     But  it  was  fuuiid  iiopussiblc  to  maintain  a  stmd^ 
ligiil  l>y  lliis  svslem,  and  it  was  therefore  abandoDe*].     Sinc«  tbfii 
I'rtjftr^sor  Holmes  bas  been  timkiiiu  exjictimaite  wilb  tlic  mi 
n<'tic  elertric  li^lil.     Tbc  appaniius  is  said  to  r^nsist  nl' 
of    very    powerful    magnets,     around  tbc    pules    of    wliich 
helloes  are  made  to  rcrolve   bj  means  of  a  steam-en^^ne, 
powerful    magnetic   rurrent    is  tiius    pmditced,  which    ptustl 
tbrousb  carbon  pr-ncils  shows  a  splendid  lif;bt,     Tbc  etvstt  dii 
culty  of  this  and  of  ullier  similar  propositions  10  obtain  tbe  iif 
by  ]iassin<:  the  current  through  two  points  is  to  so  rejiulate  tli 
thai  tbev  shall  always  remain  al  the  same  distance,  for  any  va 
tloa  would  imitiediatcly  affect  the  intensity  uf  the  li);bt.     Tk 
dcsidcraluni  ba»  nut  yet  been  accomplisbtid,  neither  do  we  tbil 
It  possible  uf  accuuipUkhmctat.     i'roft-ssor  Way  has.  Iiowct 
wcitnajrinc,  solved  ibe  problem  by  snbstitutin^a  running 
of  mercury  in  pince  of  thrsc  pninta.     The  splendid  lif^ht  whj 
ia    the  result  has  been  shuwing  and  will  f(»r  some  time 
*  it«   bright   particular  star'  on  Saturday  nifchts  on  one  uf 
tower:!  of  the  Crystal  l'alac«,  and  can  be  seen  from  lialf-ar^oi 
of  tbc  udjoimiig  vouDtics,* 

A  moment's  inspection  of  Ibc  gritn  wreck  chart  leads  m  io 
rcfleit  whether  the  care  taken  lo  H.im  muiiiicrs  of  their  dannr 
is  not  to  many  cases  llic  immediate  cause  of  their  seeking  j| 
li  we  note,  for  Instance,  the  lighthouses  fringing'  bL  iieornV 
and  the  English  Channel,  we  arc  struck  wiclj  the  cxiraordiouy 
fat-t  that  there  wc  lind  the  i^rcaicat  congre^tion  of  ilxnte  dismal 
dots  which  indicate  loss  of  life  and  pio{M-ity,  aud  it  would  Mem 
as  though  ships  like  motlts  were  attracted  and  destroxrd  by  thfr 
light,     tiuch,    no    doubt,  is   often   the    case.     Ships    boi     ' 


•  Wo  hnw  h«iH  sl»  of  an^lber  li^t — s  noiliflcatJaii.  w  bHicrre, 
DranmoMil  tij^t—b)  Ui«  lion.  M*/>r  I'lunutuiin.-}  but,  at  it  bu  not  )• 
publicly  exhibited,  «e  t-na  onljr  tUoiin  ta  it. 
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Cbuoel  make  for  tbe  nearest  light,  and  from  that  shape  -their 
coarse  until  they  meet  with  the  next  light  Thej  feel  their  way, 
M  it  were,  in  the  dark  night  hy  the  hand-rail  of  these  guides, 
tnd  sometimes  stumble  on  the  very  rocks  that  support  the 
beacxtns  themBelves — the  fog,  as  in  the  case  of  the  ^  Dunbar,* 
allowing  them  to  get  within  and  under  the  danger  flash.  The 
disasters  produced  by  this  system  of  grojnng  about  sunken 
rocks  and  bluff  headlands,  has  led  Mr.  Thomas  Herbert  of  the 
Trinity  House  to  propose  the  lighting  of  the  Mid  Channel.  His 
system  is  to  moor  floating  lighthouses,  of  a  form  which  secures 
a  steadiness  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  he  is  thus  enabled  to 
plftce  a  row  of  most  powerful  lights  at  little  comparative  ex- 
pense tip  the  very  centres  of  the  two  great  channels  of  English 
commerce,  and  indeed  of  the  commerce  of  the  world.  A  ship 
on  entering  the  Channel  would  immediately  make  for  the  west- 
ernmost of  this  line  of  •  Fair-way  lights,'  instead  of  looking  out 
for  the  Lirard,  and  once  having  made  it,  the  course  would  be 
free  of  all  possible  danger.  Eight  floating  light-towers  extending 
from  the  westernmost  one,  forty  miles  southwest  of  Scilly,  to 
Dnngeness,  would  add  enormously  to  the  security  of  this  wreck- 
ftrewn  sea.  The  outermost  of  these  lights  Mr.  Herbert  proposes 
should  be  put  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  shore, 
hy  which  means  merchants  and  consignees  would  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  arrival  of  vessels  full  a  day  earlier  than  at 
present.  By  this  means  also  Greenwich  time  could  be  laid  on 
to  tbe  station,  and  enable  the  anxious  captain  to  verify  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  chronometer  up  to  the  latest  possible  moment. 
Such  a  station  might  farther  serve  as  a  depot  for  water  and  fresh 
provisions,  so  much  required  by  vessels  detained  by  contrary 
winds  in  the  Chops  of  the  Cliannel,  and  to  provide  which  ships 
are  now  annually  sent  out  by  the  Admiralty.  Without  expressing 
any  decided  opinion  upon  tliis  scheme,  it  seems  to  us  to  possess 
sufficient  plausibility  to  warrant  inquiry.  If  there  should  be  no 
insurmountable  practical  objection, — and  we  have  heard  practical 
men  speak  well  of  it, — there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  would 
dissipate  in  no  small  degree  the  dangers  of  the  Channel,  without 
interfering  with  the  present  lights,  which  would  always  l>e 
nsefal  for  the  coasting  trade. 

Perhaps  the  most  frequent  cause  of  wreck,  especially  on  our 
own  coast,  is  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  master.  If  we 
analyse  the  cases  of  collision  that  occurred  last  year,  we  are  sur- 
prised to  find  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  them  occur  in  the 
open  sea,  and  in  clear  bright  weather.  Out  of  277  collisions 
inrolving  total  and  partial  loss,  bad  look-out  was  the  cause  of 
88,  and  n^lect  of  the  rule  of  the  road  of  33  collisions.     It  is  a 

saying 


are  attmtlptl  lo — 
IroiI,  latitude,  and  look-ont, — n  stiip  is  sale,  anil  no  inoru  npl 
saying  cuuld  have  been  uttered.  Simpio  as  tlii>  casliii);  of  the 
lead  is,  it  is  almost  invariably  fuunJ,  wlicn  the  causes  <if  wreck 
nri^  inquired  into,  that  thi»  prrcaulion  has  Iwcn  ncj{lected.  Ttie 
Ara  mail -steamer  was  undoubtedly  toat  ofl*  Trincomalee  in 
February  last,  owinj  to  this  otnission.  The  lend  is  not  only 
capablo  of  telling  the  .stiundiiigs,  which  atone  uould  warn  tlw 
inariuer  of  the  approach  of  shoal  water ;  but  when  armed,  it  is 
cnpablc  of  bringing  n  voice  from  the  deep  to  say  on  what  roast 
the  ship  may  be.  Had  tlie  masters  of  either  the  Reliance  or  Cun> 
queror  cast  the  lead,  they  n'ouM  not  only  have  known  that  tbctr 
vessels  were  gcttinj^  into  shallow  wnter,  but  that  they  were  upon 
tiic  French  coast,  for  the  lead  brint|;s  up  a  coarser  sand  from 
the  shores  of  our  neighbours  than  from  the  opiK>!>ilc  coast 
on  the  English  side.  The  qiieition  of  latitude  is  a  question 
which  tests  the  nautical  knowleilge  of  llie  captain,  A  man  vbo 
can  talfu  celestial  observations  correctly  is  not  very  likely  to  .be 
deficient  in  a  knowk-dgc  of  navigation.  The  differences  between 
masters  of  ships  in  this  respect  arc  >i-ry  marked.  Caplain  Oasil 
Hull  tells  us,  in  bis  '  Fm<;inenu  of  Voyages  and  Travels,'  that 
oit  a  voyage  from  California  to  Kio,  the  first  land  be  saw  was  oa 
either  side  of  him,  upon  the  clearing  olT  of  a  fog  at  the  cntrnnci! 
of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  With  no  other  guide  than  science  lie  had 
bit  bis  port  without  sighting  land,  after  a  voyage  of  many  thou- 
sand miles.  With  this  we  may  contrast  a  case  given  in  the 
Report  on  Shipwrecks  for  1836,  in  which  tlie  brig  Henry  of 
Cork,  bound  lo  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  with  70  jiussengen 
on  bonr^i,  was  fallen  in  with  hy  the  Andromeda  of  New  ^'ork, 
in  a  starving  condition,  b«>r  master  by  his  own  rt>ckoaing  l>eing 
iiOO  miles  to  the  westward  of  his  true  [lositiou.  This  man  must 
have  been  one  of  those  who,  us  the  sailors  say,  '  romc  in  at  the 
cabin  windows  iiuti'adof  working  iiis  way  up  through  the  bawse 
holes.'  tCrrors  of  this  kind  arc  nut  likely  lo  occur  so  often  as 
formerly,  thanks  to  the  working  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act, 
which  will,  we  think,  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  grosser  mis- 
takes in  navigation.  No  greater  blessing  was  ever  conferred  on 
the  merchant  shipping  of  this  country  than  a  law  which  compels 
the  holding  an  inquiry  by  compclciit  persons  in  all  cases  of 
casualty.  It  is  abused,  as  any  measure  is  sure  to  be  that  rigidly 
sets  its  face  against  misconduct ;  but  it  has  already  done  infinite 
itoimI,  and  would  do  still  more  if  its  pruvisiuns  were  strictly 
enforced. 

It  is  often  supposed  that  the  shifting  of  sandbanks  is  a  cause 
of  wreck,  but  there  does  not  seem  sufftcient   ground   for   this 
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opinion.  We  have  beard  mnny  marvellous  storica  Tcl&ljre  to 
ihe  ihlfting  of  the  Gtxidwin,  ami  of  the  sudden  exposure  in  foil 
presrrvatiim  of  tlic  hulU  of  long  lost  ships.  These  tales  are  all 
poetical,  though  the  e<lge  of  the  bnnL  mny  here  and  thrre  give 
way  and  expose  the  ribs  of  some  vessel  long  since  sucked  in. 
What  chan^jc  there  Is  in  the  Goodwin,  and  it  is  of  a  very  gra- 
dual nature,  lakes  place  on  the  western  or  inshore  si<lc:  its 
vastem  side  is  as  steep  as  a  wall,  and  retains  the  position  it 
bad  when  the  first  exact  8iir\ey  of  it  was  made,  i'lie  Brake 
sand  in  the  Downs  off  I{iiins(>atc  seems  to  have  moved  bodily 
inshore  or  to  the  westward,  and  tliere  is  a  slight  disposiiiun  to 
change  in  sands  known  by  the  names  of  the  Leigh  Middle  and 
Yantlct  Ground  in  Sea  Reach  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Thames.  The  Yarmouth  and  LowcstofT  sands  shift  Blightly. 
A  channel,  or  gat  as  it  is  called,  opens  now  in  one  place  and 
now  at  aiuither,  but  these  variations  are  soon  known  and  buovetl 
by  the  Trinity  House.  Changes  take  place  at  the  cntmnre  of 
He  Mersey,  hut  the  Surveyor  of  iho  river  quickly  marks  llie 
eviatitins  and  makes  them  known  to  the  pilots.  On  the  north- 
cost  coast  of  England  more  extensive  allcmlJons  have  taken 
place;  a  large  portion  of  Holdcmess  in  Vorksliii-e  has  been 
washed  away,  and  Ihe  sea  has  broken  through  Spum  Puintf  tlircat- 
fning  to  make  it  once  more  an  island.  At  Ljiiidsunrd  Point,  at 
the  entrance  of  Harwich  harhoQr,  the  injudicious  removal  of 
a  barrier  of  ocment  stone,  bj  which  the  heavy  stroke  of  the  sea 
has  been  allowwl  free  action  on  the  shore,  has  caused  the  sand 
to  be  heaped  up  within  the  last  half  centuri-,  until  a  shingle 
beach  now  rears  its  head  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  high 
I  Water,  where,  not  many  years  since,  a  linc-of-battle  ship  could 
^Hkvc  sailed  into  the  harbour.  Aiiothei-  remarkable  increase  of 
^Bknd  is  nt  Dungcness,  where  the  shingle  has  extended  at  the 
^^peragc  rate  of  three  yards  a  year,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
^^hiislian  era.  But  although  of  vast  im[>ortance  to  the  engineer 
in  dealing  with  harbours,  these  changes  arc  rtot  productive  of 
shipwreck. 

The  principal  cause  of  shipwreck  on  the  shores  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  undoubtedly  the  want  of  Harbours  of  Refuge.  From 
the  parliamentary'  returns  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  of  vessels 
which  cnterc<l  and  cleared  from  (he  ports  of  this  country  in  1S57 
amounted  to  23,178,782  tons,  or  in  round  numbers  23:3,000 
vrssels.  Even  this  falls  short  of  the  number  of  vessels  that  are 
constantly  passing  and  repassing  along  our  coasts,  ami  which,  on 
the  springiog  up  of  a  sudden  gale,  are  liable  to  wreck,  inasmuch 
as  it  only  gives  those  which  are  carrying  cargo.    It  does  not 
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incluje  colliers  and  other  vessels  in  bftlkst,  nor  slaps  of  ■<•■  -^ 
nor  small  coasters  laden  with  stone,  limef  &c,  all  of  which  voulc^V 
swell  tbc  nmonnt  to  full  3()0,CK»0  vessels. 

We  liave  already  stated  tlmt  tlie  number  of  casualties  tc^ 
sliippine:  OS)  the  coasts  and  within  the  icos  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  averaged  1035  a-year;  that  the  loss  of  life  has 
atii()untL<d  to  830  a-year,  and  that  the  dcstrticdon  of  |>ro] 
readies  a  million  and  a  half.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  occui 
for  a  single  gale  to  strew  tbc  coasts  with  wrecks.  In  the 
s^iuiratc  gales  which  uc4:urred  in  the  years  1821,  1824, 
182k,  there  were  lost  on  the  cast  coast  of  Enffland,  in  the  short 
spBCo  between  the  Hnnilier  aa<l  the  Tees,  Ititl  vessels.  la  the 
sincic  gale  of  the  31st  of  Auf;;iisl,  181^,  61  vessels  were  lost  on 
the  anjwls  in  tlie  North  Sea  and  on  the  east  coast  of  HnglanL 
In  the  tremendous  gale  of  the  13th  of  J.-uiuary,  1643,  as  miuiy 
as  103  ves&ela  were  wrecked  off  the  roasts  of  tho  Hritisli  IsW, 
and  among  them  13  large  ships  off  the  port  of  Liverpool  alooe. 
In  the  gale  of  1840  thirty-nine  vessels  got  ashore  in  Hartlepool; 
nnd  in  the  month  of  March,  1850,  134  vessels  were  stranded  oi 
camr  into  collision.  In  the  gale  of  the  25tU  of  September,  1651, 
as  many  as  117  vessels  were  wrecked  ;  and  for  each  of  the  four 
first  months  of  the  present  year  the  Board  of  Trade  retnnis 
show  that  there  has  btrt'ii  from  140  to  150  casualties,  or  from 
four  to  five  a-day.  These  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  tbe 
Appalling  lois  of  life  and  of  propcny,  and  the  absolute  iwceisitj 
which  exists  for  establishing  on  the  most  exposed  and  frequented 
position)!  of  our  coasts  tlint  shelter  whicli  tlie  sailor  has  a  right  to 
expect  in  the  time  of  need. 

FormRrly  in  the  Reporrs  of  the  Shipwreck  Committees  so  inaDj 
vague  generalities  were  dwelt  upon,  that  tlie  House  of  Cotmuuns 
had  no  definite  conclusions  upon  which  to  proceed.  This  is  no 
loogerlbe  case.  In  the  evidence  laid  before  the  select  committee 
of  the  House,  when  inquiring  into  refuge  harbtiurs,  in  the  pre- 
sent session,  it  is  shown  that  there  are  ceitain  districts  in  wnich 
wreck  is  the  normal  state.  Nearly  one-third  of  all  the  casaal< 
tie*  lake  place  on  the  east  coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  last 
year  jt  was  more  than  one-half  I  Nay,  it  is  all  hut  demon- 
strated that  the  larger  part  of  these  occur  within  «oine  se^'enty 
niiU-s  of  coast,  or  between  Flamboiuugh  Head  and  the  Tyne. 
Here  then  the  subject  is  narrowed  to  a  point.  The  imiowliate 
vicinity  of  the  coal  ports  must  be  the  site  of  a  harbour  of 
refuge  —  some  spot  which  .-ill  collier*,  light  and  loaded^  p»**, 
whether  it  be  in  the  bight  uf  the  bay  (oi  the  bag  of  tli«  Del), 
ns  Tees  Bay,  or  whether  it  be  farther  tu  the  southwani,  near 
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Fil^  fiay.  The  exact  locality  maj  requite  careful  considera- 
tion; bnt  the  question  of  situation  on  the  east  coiurt  of  England 
ii  DOW  narrowed  to  a  distance  of  fifty  miles.  One  unexpected 
U/A  haia  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  this  investigation,  namely, 
fiat  of  the  colliers  lost  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  the  proportion 
ofloaded  vessels  to  light  is  as  5  to  1. 

On  the  coast  of  Scotland  there  is  a  sad  want  of  deep-water 
liufaours  of  refuge.  From  the  Pentland  Frhh  southward  to  Cro- 
iDK^,  a  distance  of  100  miles,  there  are  none  but  tidal  harbonn, 
all  inaccessible  for  twelve  hoars  out  of  the  twenty-four.  '  It 
ii  the  same  from  the  Moray  Frith  round  by  Peterhead  to  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tay.  Yet  it  is  along 
this  coast  that  a  great  part  of  our  Baltic  trade,  and  all  the 
Greenland,  Archangel,  Davis  Strait,  and  much  of  the  Canadian 
■nd  United  States  trade  most  pass.  In  addition  to  this  traffic, 
both  of  these  coast  districts  are  remarkable  as  the  great  scene  of 
tiie  heixing  fishery.  Peterhead  has  its  250  fishing-boats,  Fraser- 
bnrgfa  and  Buckie  more  than  400  sail ;  while  farther  north,  off 
the  coast  of  Caithness,  more  than  1200  fishing-boats,  manned 
by  6000  men,  nightly  pursue  their  calling,  exposed  to  the  pro- 
verbial suddenness  of  a  North-sea  gale.  Here  then,  in  some 
portion  of  this  district,  either  at  Peterhead,  Frazerburgh,  or 
Wick,  a  refuge  harbour  is  imperatively  required. 

On  the  west  coast  of  England,  between  the  Land's  End  and 
the  south  coast  of  Wales,  including  the  Bristol  Channel,  shelter 
is  absolutely  needed.  The  trade  of  the  Irish  Sea,  including 
Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast,  and  the  great  and  increasing 
traffic  of  the  coal  ports  of  Newport,  Cardiff,  and  Swansea,  in 
addition  to  the  trade  of  Bristol  and  Gloucester,  urgently  -call  for 
some  refuge.  For  the  former  probably  a  harbour  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Channel,  as  at  St.  Ives,  would  be  the  most 
useful;  for  the  trade  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Bristol  Channel, 
Cloveliy  on  the  south  coast,  Lnndy  Island  in  the  centre,  and 
Swansea  Bay  on  the  north,  have  been  the  sites  particularly  recom- 
mended in  the  evidence.  On  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  the  rocks 
Bamed  the  Skerries,  near  Portrush,  on  the  north  coast,  Lough 
Cailiogford  on  the  east,  and  WaterfonI  on  the  sonth,  have  been 
mentioned  as  places  where  good  harbours  may  be  obtained  at  but 
a  trifling  outlay. 

Tlie  various  grounds  on  which  the  merits  of  the  different  places 
rest  are  of  a  nature  so  technical  in  their  character,  involving  ques- 
tiiHis  of  engineering  and  uautical  skill  and  the  facilities  which 
the  different  spots  offer  for  the  supply  of  material,  that  we  trust 
the  subject  will  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Royal  Commission 
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to  examine  and  report.  As  the  subject  is  one  of  pressing  im- 
portancc,  and  admits  of  no  unncc»SAry  delay,  il  is  liiglilv  desir- 
able that  tlie  Cominission  should  visit  the  several  coasts  imous 
dialcly  on  the  risinf^  of  Parliament,  mid  transmit  ibeir  plans  and 
reports  to  the  Treasury  before  the  close  of  the  present  year,  in 
order  that  Government  may  have  time  to  t-onsider  them,  and 
be  preparetl  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  the  funds  ncccssarT 
carry  them  into  execution.  What  the  amount  required  may  ' 
we  cannot  pretend  to  wiy,  but  judging  from  the  evideace,  a  at 
of  two  millions  of  money,  spread  over  ten  years,  or  2flO,000/J 
year  for  ten  years,  would  be  ample.  What  is  this  compared 
the  annual  loss  of  properly  (not  to  mention  the  infinitely  moi 
important  loss  of  life),  which  has  been  shown  to  amount  to  a 
million  and  a  half  yearly  ?  Plymouth  Breakwater  has  cost  ratber 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  money  ;  Cherbourg  Breakwater 
mure  tb»u  two  inilltuns  and  a  half  sterling.  Tttese  sums  are  for 
single  harbours  for  naval  or  military  purposes,  and  the  country 
will  not,  wcfeel  confident,  refuse  a  less  sum  to  save  its  mcrcanitli* 
marine  from  the  dangers  tu  which  it  is  exposed  by  every  gale 
wind  that  blows. 

It  appears  from  the  evidence,  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry^  tl 
mimy  witnesses  jMtiuted  out  the  g;rc3t  improvements  of  which 
existing  tidal  harbours  around  our  coasts  are  ausceptiblc  for 
purposes  of  refuge  in  case  of  need.  Wc  think  this  supplement 
viirw  of  tbc  (jtiestioi)  one  of  touch  iuiportancc.  It  is  shown  Uial 
the  small  sum  of  2500/.  a  year,  which  the  Scottish  Fishery  Board 
is  empowered  tu  grant  annually,  to  meet  double  the  amount  raised 
from  private  sources,  has  been  of  much  value,  and  has  given  rise 
to  many  piers  and  fishery  harbours  on  the  coasts  of  ScolliUkd.  .A 
Botnewhnt  similar  mcnsure  applied  to  harbours  generally  wouM 
be  of  the  utmost  value.  There  are  many  in  which  the  h»an  of  a 
small  sum  of  money,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  would  confer  a  gre&t 
benefit.  The  enormous  parliamentary  and  other  fees  attends 
on  getting  a  Hartxmr  Act  arc  so  ruinous,  that  many  of  the  lossi 
harbours  nre  kept  in  a  state  of  decay  from  the  ini|>issibi1ily 
raising  funds  to  restore  them.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  .M  r.  1  lem 
Paull,  M.P.  for  St.  Ives,  has  given  notice  in  the  House  of  a  bil 
to  remedy  tlus  evil,  and  to  enable  some  public  depnitment,  si 
as  the  Admiralty  and  Board  of  Trader,  tu  grant  the  necessary 
powers  for  raising  funds  to  execute  bonA  ^de  improvemeni^^ 
>Vc  cordially  wish  him  success,  and  trust  that  he  will  prrseTci^H 
until  his  proposal  has  become  the  law  of  the  land.  ^* 

U  would    naturally    be  imagined  that  the  WTPcks   and    colli- 
sioos  that  occur  on  our  own  coasts  formed  only  an  iusignif 
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csnl  portion  of  thi?  rasoaltics  thai  lake  placi?  throii^lioiit  ihe 
ftivrld.  But  this  is  not  to.  The  traHe  of  the  world  u  drawn 
towwtl*  our  shores,  and  these  shores  are  washed  hy  narrow 
and  thcrerore  ilangtroiis  u>as.  Hrnce  we  can  account  for  a  fact 
irliich  Would  otherwise  appear  astounding,  that  the  losses  on 
vur  uwn  coasts  form  nearly  a  thin)  of  the  losses  throughout  the 
»ofId.  According  to  the  retom*  of  Lloyd's  agents,  the  average 
loaaal  number  of  casualties  and  of  vessels  that  have  touched  the 
gmmJ  wiihin  tlie  last  four  years  in  all  seas  is  'S^'^i ;  whilst,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  those  that  occur  upon  our  roast  average 
1025.  Lung  as  the  list  of  home  diasters  is,  it  is  at  least  satisfac* 
lory  to  find  that  the  more  severe  coses  are  not  increasing.  The 
Idtl  record  of  these  casualties  doe*  not  extend  hack  farther 
the  year  1852,  but  the  annual  returns  since  that  date,  which 
append,  are  on  the  whole  encouragin'r. 
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From  this  Table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  there  ia  an  absolute 
decrease  with  respect  to  wrecks,  which  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
giMtir  inleUi|;ence  of  the  masters  and  the  working  of  tlie  Mer- 
cntUe  Kfarine  Act,  a  lai-ge  and  increasing  number  of  coUisinns 
lisTe  happened.  Tlie  latter  circumstance  is  important,  and  in 
all  probability  is  attributable  to  two  causes,  the  vast  addition 
that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  to  the  trade  of  the  roimtry,  and 
the  manner  in  which  steam  is  supplanting  the  use  of  snils.  If 
we  cost  hark  our  glance  only  fifteen  years  and  compare  the  trade 
of  tiiAt  period  with  what  it  is  at  present,  we  are  astonislie<l  at 
the  rate  at  which  our  commerce  has  advanced.  We  find  it  stated 
in  the  Stalisliral  Abstract  of  the  present  Session,  that  the  amimnt 
of  British  sliipping  which  eiitere<l  and  cleared  from  the  jiorls  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  ISiS  was  7,181,179  tons,  and  of  forcifm 
t!,6'i 3,883  Inns,  making  together  on  aggregate  tonni^e  of  9,824,5tiit 
luiu.  In  1857,  however,  the  tonnage  of  Hritish  shipping  entered 
and  cleared  bad  increased  to  13,694,107,  and  the  foreign  shipping 
to  !',484,fi85  tons,  making  an  aggregate  qnantity  of  no  less  than 
23,178,7^)2  tons;  thus  showing  an  increase  of  13,354,230  tons, 
or  13ti  ]M>r  rent.,  in  fourteen  years  !  With  this  prodigious  addi- 
to  the  ships  [Hissing  our  shores,  we  have  reason  to  be  thankful 
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tliat  nrccks  arc  not  of  far  more  fivqucnl  occuircnrr,  and  it  will 
account  for  tbo  otlirrwlse  aUniiiu^  multiplication  of  the  numbei' 
of  coUisSimit.  Ami  not  oulr  aru  ttiLTv  more  sbips,  but  a  etv» 
proportion  of  them  arc  propelled  by  atearo.  A  parliaint-ntai 
paper  nnt  Imif;  KJnn!  published  sliows  ttinl  the  number  of  steuue 
employed  in  the  Home  ond  Furci^ni  trade  has  increased  from  41' 
in  Idli^  to  699  in  11^57  ;  that  is.  the  number  of  vessels  most  pron 
tocomn  into  collision  lias  more  than  doubled  frithiu  tbe  last  ei[;ht- 
years,  and  while  tho.  sailing'  vessels  have  increased  during  tliis 
period  only  3"-19  per  cent.,  the  latter  have  increased  117-15  p 
cent.,  the  pmportion  of  »tenniert  to  ssilin;;  vessels  having  ad  v 
from  2  23  per  cent  in  1849  to  4S7  per  cent,  in  1857.  Beari 
in  mind  the  speed  at  which  steamers  go,  and  the  manner  i 
which  their  powerful  lights  just  introduced  simulate  those 
lightliouseK  and  lif^hlshipti,  thu  increase  of  collisinns  is  not  sur^' 
prising.  Thorc  can  ho  no  douhi  ihat  the  introduction  of  coloured 
side  lights,  which  all  vessels,  both  sailing  and  steamers,  most 
hcnceft>nTnnl  exhibit,  will  rnnble  the  direction  in  which  another 
ship  is  staodiog  to  be  distinguislied,  which  was  not  tfae  esse  here- 
tofore. 


:ecr^^ 
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The  most  important  object  after  tlic  prevention  of  ship- 
wreck is  Thai  of  rescuing  the  crew  when  the  catastrophe  take* 
place.  All  along  the  coast — grouped  tliicker  togelliL'r  wheni  the 
fatal  black  dots  indicate  dangerous  spots — we  find  mdc  marks 
indicative  of  the  presence  of  life-bonts.  Thus  whenever  tha 
daagerouB  headland,  or  the  hidden  shoal,  tlireiitens  dcstniclion  to 
the  mariner,  the  means  of  preservation  are  close  at  hand.  Of 
these  InkiIs,  each  manned  by  a  fearless  crew  of  twelve  voiunt 
there  are  141  siationeil  along  the  coast;  seventv  being  a 
tlic  management  of  the  National  Life>Poat  Irutitution,  and 
tevcnty^une  under  the  direction  of  various  corporations  and 
lucal  oulhorities.  To  the  princely  conduct  of  the  Duke,  of 
Northumberland,  the  Prc&ideiit  of  the  Natioiud  Life-Rout  buli- 
tuiion,  we  owe  the  present  improvc<l  coadition  of  the  means 
of  snvini:  life  in  cases  of  shipwreck.  As  far  back  as  the  ypar 
1790,  two  humble  boatbuilders  on  the  bank«  of  tiie  Tync,  Great- 
bead  and  Wcmldhave  (who  were  encouraged  and  fostered  by  the 
then  Duke  of  Nonhnmborland),  invented  the  broad,  nirvtd  fa 
of  life-boat,  with  nir-cas4*s,  nhich  was  chielly  in  use  around  t 
cOMts.  This  model  was  afterwards  much  departed  from,  and 
dejrWe*  the  mo»t  imperfect  boats  (providcil  they  were  li 
with  what  were  supposed  to  he  air-tight  iiues)  were  dignifi 
with  the  name  of  life-boatsL     The  tnanv  casualties  that  happenedi' 
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to  time  craft,  if  bicU'were  bailt  by  rule  of  tliomb  rather  tbao  unao 

nwiripntific  syatein,  brought  tliem  into  mnrk  disrepute,      ino 

Dflni,inilcc(],  tbrir  banly  rrciv*,  in«tcatUif  fulfillmglbeu  mtwion, 

me  drowiiPtl  on  thu  wav.     In  some  instances,  owin^  to  tbcir 

AefaliTe  build,  tbcy  turned  end  itvct  end  when  struck  by  a  hcnvy 

in,ani},  from  want  of  tlie  power  to  rigbt  themselvei  when  cap 

axd,  the  unfortunate  men  were  encaged  beneath  them.     To 

[■pRiit  the  rcfurrenoe  of  &ucb  tlitaatrous  accidmts,  the    Lhike 

of  Northumberland  oETenHl  a  premium  fur  tlie  production  of  a 

atodel  life-boat,  and  thr  r«>$ull  was  the  exhibition  of  several  re- 

Ipecbble  cvntrivances.      Not  one  of  them,   however,  fulBlleil  all 

iW  prescribed  rondittons  ;  nor  was  it  until  after  several  trials 

and  atny  eiporiments  that  the  present  life-boat  was  completed. 

Ittppean  to  be  the  production  of  a  Committee  and  not  of  an 

indindonl,   bat  the  rhtrf  rrrdit  of  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Peake,  oT 

lIieKnyal  Dockyard,  Woolwich,  to  Joseph  Prowse,  junior,  fonv 

iMa  of  the  siimc  yard,  and  to  Mt-wrs.  Korrestt,  the  weil-knowo 

bm-faailders  ol  Limehouse.     It  has  been  adopted  by  tiiv  lafc- 

Botl  institution,  and   has  Mood  the  teat  of  some  yean'  experi- 

*flce  without  a  single  failure.     In  a  trial  lately  made  at  Bou- 

^^  loSM,  the    boat  was  twice  purposely  capsized  by  the  help  of 

^K  >  oane,  »nd  righted   herself  in  two  seconds,  nnd  in  less  thnn 

^■fifteen  seconds  ibe  nater  with  which  she  was  lilted  dii>upi>cared 

^■tiimtgh  her  self-acting  valves.     Of  the  entire  number  of  1668 

^MUnen  saved  during  the  last  year,  399  owed  their  lives  to  these 

boals,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  in    future  years  they  will 

prove  Btill  more  elfcclive,  if  only  well  liaiidlc«l  and  not  rashly 

ailed  by    inexperienced  men;  for  no  life-boat  can  be  devised 

that  will  not  be  liable  to  accidents    if  entnuted  tu  careless  <jx 

iinskilfal  hands. 

But  there  is  another  point  almost  equally  important  tliat  seems 

^^  hare   been  grenllv  ovcrlooketl,  the  worthlessoess  of  the  ao- 

^■Uled  life-bontt  that  every  emigrant  ship,  every  transport,  cvery 

msMn^r  vessel,  is  by  Act  of  Parliameut  rec|uired  to  carry.    We 

hare  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  to  be  in  most  <:a3es  a 

nodtery,  a  delusion,  and  a  suure.      It  is  nut   lonjf  since   thai  wc 

^^teard  from  tlic  lips  of  one  oi  Ihc  most  extensive  boat-buitders  od 

^Bie  banks  of  the  Thames,  thai,  when  a  boat  was  coiiilcnined  as 

^^nactaworthy  for  any  other  purpose,  it  was  a  common  practice  to 

pstoh  it  up,  add  a  certain  amount  of  air-case,  and  dispose  of  U 

aa  a  lIfe-bo«l.     VVc  know  not  with  whom  it  rests  to  see  the  Act 

enforced,  whether  with  the  Ito»rd  of  Trade  or  the  Life>1ioat  Asso- 

ciHtioo,   but  the  fact  of    its  evasion  is  notonous,   and  a   heavy 

reaponsibility  rests  somewhere.      Kven  when  tlie  crazy  thing  is 

embarked, 
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embarked,  it  is  oftra  so  stowed  that  it  cannot  be  lowered    in 
case  uf   need  witliout   luii^  delu}',  and  is  frequently  def>ci<^ut 
in  sails,  uara,  tliole-pins,  plugs,  and  always  witboat  an  efficic 
eompass.      Yet  in  tins  jll-equippcd  boat   the  live*  of  thir^j 
forty,  perhaps  fifty,  of  our  tiKi  L-onfidui^  i.-ouiiirytiiea  are  risl 
It  would  be  easy  to  sec,  before  the  vessel  sailed,  tliat  the  life-l 
was  efficient;  that  a  certain  supply  of  provisions  and  frcsb  wal 
wore  placed  in  proper  cases;    tliat  tbc  mast,  sails,    oars,    anU 
tbolc-pins  were  secured  into  tbe  boAt,  and  that  an  cfBcicnt  boat- 
compass  was  pronded,  instead  of  the  ridiculous  toy  that 
by  that    name,  the   card  of  which   spins  round    like  a    top 
every  slrolte  nf  the  oars.     The  beautiful  spirit  or  liquid  boat 
comp<iss  of  Dent  may  be  purchased  for  less  ihan  5/,     A  life-ljcw 
thus  furnished  would  give  confidence  to  the  passengers,   would 
scr\'e   them   well  Jii  time  of  need,  and  would  be  no  more  thai^_ 
the  legislature  is  entitled  to  require  under  the  provisions  of  tli^H 
Act.      Anything  less  is  a  gross  imposition  upon  tlie  simple  emi- 
grants, who  embaik  in   confidence,  believing  that  evcrytbing  has 
bceu  done  for  their  safety. 

In  aihiition  to  the  life-boat  system  we  have  located  in  most 
of  tbe  coast-guard  stations  rocket  and  inottar  apparatus  to  enable 
a  connection  to  be  established  with  stranded  vessels  by  Bring  a 
rope  over  them.  This  method  was  effectual  in  243  case* 
during  the  last  year,  and  is  well  worked  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Board  of  Trade.  Tlie  drawback  to  the  use  of  the  mortar 
app.aralus  is  its  weight,  which  prevents  its  being  easily  trans- 
ported along  the  rocky  shores  where  it  is  chiefly  needed,  but 
we  understand  that  Mr.  Brown,  of  the  General  Register  and 
Record  Office  of  Seamen,  has  invented  a  portable  apparatus, 
which  is  at  ])resi.-nt  under  trial,  and  which  if  foiiml  to  succeed 
will  greatly  facilitate  our  means  of  communiealing  with  stranded 
vessels,  and  tend  in  no  small  measure  to  still  further  lessen  the 
dismal  list  of  seamen  who  annually  perish  on  otir  wcatbei^ 
beaten  coast. 
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Aw.  Vll. — 1.  JtcDori  from  the  Seleci  Commiitee  oa  the  Britiah 

Musvum;   tonetlier  tctth  the  Minute*  of  Evidence.     Loudon. 

]835.  1836.    Fol. 
i  S^rt  of  tlu  Commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  Gm- 

ttitution  aiui  Mnnai/'-meiii  oftlte  British  Museum^  tcith  Minute* 

(^  Mvidence.     London.     1850.     Fol. 
3.  AcU  and  Votes  of  Parliament  relating  to  tJu  Sritish  Museum. 

Ei.  Sywpiw  and  Cotitenls  of  the  British  Museum. 
\  Copy  cf  all  Conanunicaiioitt  made  btf  the  Architect  and  Oncers 
Iff  the  British  Museum  to  tiie  Trustees  respecting  t/ie  Eidaroemeui 
of  the  Buihting  of  that  Institulivn,  Jj-c.  Ordered  by  Uii- House 
of  Comnioiis  to  be  priulcd,  30  Juuu,  ]?52, 
L  Copies  of  all  Communications  made  by  the  Officers  and  Archi- 
tect qf  the  British  Muteum  to  tfie  Tnisttsf  resj^eHing  the  \caid 
tf  space  for  exhibiting  the  Collections  in  that  lustttutioa,  jr. 
Oniercd  bj'  the  Houm  of  C>miiions  to  be  printed,  1  July, 
1858. 

WnHE  British  Afaseum  is  iusufiicient  to  accommodate  a  vast 
L     parttnn  of  its  treasures.     Either  this  great  national  estAbI  ish- 
mt  must  l>ccome  n  gigantic  warehouse  of  unpacked  giXHis,  or 
i:  must  be  enonaouslr  enlarged,  or  there  must  be  some  division 
of  ita  multifarious  contents,  and  n  single  building  be  no  longer 
Bade  tbe  R'lfptacle  fur  almost  cver^lhinjr  wliicli  man  has  exe- 
CBted  and  nnturc  produced  from  generation  to  generation  and  from 
one  eod  of  the  earth  to  the  other.     Literature,  art,  »nd  science 
m  each  intereiiled.  in  tbc  solution  which  may  be  given  to  the 
probletn,  and  as  all  persons  are  Jigreeil  upon  the  necessity  of  an 
mmediate  rcmedvi  *nd  as  tliere  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
what  thai  remedy  should   Ijc,  wc  shall  endeavour  lu  assist  Ihc 
public  in  arriving  at  a  decision. 
The  British  Museum    h.-is  not    l)een  formed  upon  any  wcll- 
tDml  plan.     It  has  become  what  it  is  because  the  collection 
Sir  Hans  Sloaiie,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cottonian  and 
leian  libraries,  constituted  ita  basis,  happened  to  be  of  »Q  ex- 
ingly  miscellnneous  characlcr,  and  that  the  casual  bequests  of 
tti  numerous  bcnefnctors  were  equally  various.    All  the  curiosities 
whicb  were  brought  to  the  door  of  the  building  in  Great  Russell 
Street  found  a  home  there,  and  ita  r<>nt(>nts  have  been  regulated 
in  a  great  degree  by  the  chance  fancy  of  the  contributors,  and  not 
from  a  previous  consideration  of  what  objects  wt^re  proper  to  be 
groupe<i  together.     An  ac*-ount  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Mu- 
seum has  grown   up  will    best  explain   how   things   have  been 
bruugtit  into  juxtaposition  in  this  country  which  in  ovcry  otlief 
ita]  in  Europe  are  kept  distincL 
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In  the  year  1753  the  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  hy  wliich 
the  niuseunn  of  Sir  Hans  Stoane  wai  ordorcil  to  be  purchucU  ^Sf^H 
plACCc),  together  with  the  Cottotiian  and  Hnrtiuun  Libriuies,  i^H 
one  *  Ocncnil  Rcpositorv."     The  hoi>ks  and  nmnuscripts  of  Si^^ 
Hans  Sloiinc  were   fgtiniatetl  at  50,0(X)  volumes,  which   wai,  no 
doubt,  n  grent  exagj^emtion ;   but  the  number  must  have  bwn 
large,  and,  combined  with  thi*  CottonJan  and  Harlftlan  collections, 
thev  coiislitutfd  the  principal  feature  of  the  Muicum.     In  conse- 
quence, tlie  fraraers  of  the  Act  gave  to  the  person  in  whom 
'care  and  cu»to<ly'  of  llic General  Repository  was  ve-Stetl,  the  tit| 
of  Primipal  Lihiariaa,  wliile  all  other  employes  are  styled  *offic* 
and  servants.'     The  preponderance,  however,  of  the  book  de| 
mcnt  caused  the  whole  of  the  subordinates  to  be  technically  ten 
under  and  assistant  librarians.     From  the  recital  of  the  will  of 
Hans  Sloane  in  the  Act  of  Incorjiomtion,  it  appears  that  in  tnAi 
tion  to  books,  drawings,  and  manuscripts,  ho  had  gathered  togetbl 
*  prints,  medals,  and  coins,  nncir-nl  and  modern,  seals,  cameos  and 
inta»lios,  precious  stones,  agates,  jaspers,  vessels  of  agate  and 
jasper,  crystals,  mathematical  instruments,  drawings,  and  j>ictatc 
and  it  migbt  have  been  added,  stuiTud  birds,  bouts,  and  fishl 
together    with    anatomical    preparations,    and    divers    rept 
lacMistcrs,  and  abortions,  very  fit  for  the  museum  of  a  If 
physician,  but  miher  offensive    than    pleasing    1o    the 
]mblic.     It  is  evident,  from  the  silence  with  which  the  natntml 
history  departcnent  is  passed  over,  that  it  was  then  thougbt  of    ' 
subordinate  importattce,  and,  in  truth,  science  had  seldom  murii 
share  in  chose  days  in  thefoimalinn  of  collections  from  Ibc  animal     i 
kingdom,  which  were  generally  regarded  by  educated  men  wi^H 
eontcmpt.      Sir  Hans  Sloane  expressed  n   desire  that  Ins  tnedl^^m 
of  curiosities  might  be  kept  together,  if  it  trvrt  pvsaibie.     As  it    " 
bore  alKiul  the  same   proportion   to  the  present  establishmi 
that  a  Thames  wherry  does  to  the  Leviathan,   there   was  ihl 
no    difficulty  in    complying  with    this  rtx]uost,  and  Parliami 
acceded  to  it  without  foreseeing  the  result. 

Il  was  the  wish  of  &ir  Hans  Sloane  that  his  collection  should 
remain  at  his  manor-house  at  Clielsea,  and  therefora  rather  at  a 
distance  from  town  than  close  to  the  metropolis  ;  but  as  this  vtas 
incompiitiblv  with  the  formation  of  a  General  Uepository.  Mo^^ 
tague  House  was  purchaseil.     Thither  the  whole  u-as  removed  ^H 
the  year  1757,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1759.     Large  additio^^ 
were  contemplated  by  the  Act  oi  tnc-orpotation ;  hut   it  tserer 
appears  to  have  occurred  to  the  Trustees  that  either  their  Insiitntion 
embraced  loo  wide  a  Acid,  or  Montague  House  iiiu«t  so<>n  become 
too  nan-(»w  for  the  purpose.      No  prophetic  eve  foresaw  what 
treasures  i'rom  cvcrj-  rjnarter  of  the  glol)«  would  be  npidly  accmmu- 
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Utrd,  antl  it  is  Dot  improbable  tbnt  the  nrnDngcrs  tbouglit  more  of 
filling  the  cistern  thnn  of  providing  a^init  its  orcHlow.  Tht  im- 
inftjisti*  r^cult  w;ls  to  attract  I't-t^h  contributions,  KiiijrGrnr^e  II. 
W  ihc  way  in  1757  and  proscntcd  tbc  old  royal  library,  which 
wmpmed  a  very  ruluablc  collection  of  al>oul  200O  maouBiTipIs 
jiatlnpfrards  nf  9000  books,  funned  by  the  »ivcreigus  of  F.nulnnd 
'nm  Vienry  VII.  to  the  time  of  the  royal  donor.  In  1759  Mr. 
Salomon  <1b  Cosia  presenled  ISO  Hebrew  Ixioks,  wbich  had  been 
ooHBded  and  bound  for  King:  Charlrs  11.,  thnufrh  frnui  sutnc  r\T- 
cinituiec  not  explained  thcv  never  berame  the  propertj-  of  that 
DMMUTcfa,  perhaps  because  he  w:i8  unable  to  pay  for  them. 
Always  needy,  bu  bad  tastes  whicli  lie  cared  mm-b  more  to 
indalgv  than  the  possession  of  books  in  the  Hebrew  tongue.  In 
17132  a  large  and  unique  collection  of  tracu,  relating  to  the 
period  of  the  errat  Rehpltion  and  the  f'nmmonwenlth,  wa.<)  pre- 
sented bv  Eving  Georcv  III,  In  17fitJ  Dr.  Bircli  beiiue«tliL'<l  a 
collectinn  rich  in  biography.  Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  bequeathed 
.collection  of  Bibles  in  the  year  I7ii8;  and  in  1773  and  1783 
Joacph  Banks  presented  a  coviRidemble  number  of  books 
atcd  in  lc«lind.  Id  1778  and  1798  Sir  John  Hawkins  pre< 
ited  several  works  on  mnsic.  In  1780  the  remarkable  collcc- 
of  Kn^li«li  piavB,  forineil  by  Mr.  Oamck  an<l  l)equpatbed  by 
to  the  nation,  wore  receivcfl ;  and  above  t)00  volumes,  chiefly 
lies,  were  bequeathed  by  Mr.Tvrwhitt  m  1786.  In  17dOaml 
i799  aixmt  1^(XJ  works,  chiefly  biographical,  wiixc  oblaiiiud  by 
gift  and  bequest  from  Sir  W.  .Mnsgrave ;  and  in  1799  the  Hhrnry 
WIS  enriched  bv  the  splendid  culU'ction  of  Mr.  Cn»cbcrodo,  who 
heqnostfaetl  In  the  Museum  all  his  liouks,  consisting  of  nearly 
SCV)  of  the  most  choice  volumes,  together  with  his  prints,  gems, 
minemls,  ^c.  This  was  the  last  acquisition  nf  importance  by  gift 
or  bequest  to  the  library  of  printed  Iwoks  within  tlie  first  baJT 
ceatury  of  its  existence. 

Tbe  manuscripts  obtained  during  the  s-ime  period  wore  prin- 
cipally derived  fmm  twosourres.  In  1796  thetnistcea  ptirrhascd 
iM  collection  of  Oriental  maiiuicripts  formed  by  Brasicv  Ilalked, 
Esq.,  for  550A  ;  and  in  lt}03  the  Museum  came  intu  possetstoa 
of  tfao  lar^  and  important  collection  relating  to  topugrapby  and 
taogntphy,  bequeatbcd  by  tbe  Rcr.  William  Cole. 

Ck  170r>  Giistavus  Brander  presented  a  fxiUcction  of  fossils^ 
obtained  primipally  by  himself  in  Hampshire,  and  ti>  which  he 
afterwards  mnde  cunsidt-i-ablc  additions.  In  179^  a  large  and 
vslokble  rollcctiun  of  minerals  of  every  class  was  purchased 
from  Charles  Hntebett,  Ksq,,  wbich  received  an  inlcresting 
acvessiau  under  the  will  of  the  Kev,  C,  M.  Cracherode,  beside* 
a  oonnderable    nnmber  of  the  volcanic   productions   nf  Mount 
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Vesui-ius,  presented  hy  Sir  W.  Hamilton.  An  extensive  col- 
lection of  stufTed  birds,  wbicli  liad  been  pxhtbiteU  for  some  lime 
by  a  person  named  Greenwood,  was  purclia«od  for  4C0/.  in  the 
>earl769.^ 

The  antiquities  received  an  important  addition    in   1772 
the  purcliase,  for  the  sum  of  6^101.,  of  the  collection  uf  Ktru 
Grecian,  and  Koman  antiquities,  formtrd  in  ItaW  bj  Sir  Willi 
Hamilton,  wbo  also  presented  many  objects  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter; and  in  1S02  a  Inr^e  <:ollection  of  t^tins,  formed  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Tysstrn,  an<l   containing'    the    most  complete    series  of 
Saxna  coins,  perhaps,  at  that  time  in  the  kingdom,  was  bought 
for  G20/.     About  the  year  1773  Sir  Joseph  Banks  presented  the 
collection  of  dresses,  implements,  &c.,  from  the  Soutn  Sf^a  Islands, 
which  has  become  the  nucleus  of  the  Ethnographical  collection. 
In  1804  tl>c  K^-ptian  antiquities,  acquired  by  the  capilulation 
of  Alcxanilrin  in   1801,  were  directeil  hv  Geatgf:  HI.  to  be  de- 
posited in  the  13ritisli  Museum.     In  1805  the  House  of  Commoas 
gniiitod  ^0,000A   for  the  purchase  of  the  Townley  r<dlecticm  nf 
sculpture<l  marbles,  terracottas,  and  hrouzes  and  gems ;  and  in 
17U9,  under  the  bequest  of  the  Uev.  C.  M.  Cracherode,  a  col- 
lection nf  prints,  valued  at  6000A,  was  received.     During  the      I 
first  fifty  yex-n  of  its  existence  the  Museum  was  divided  into     I 
three   departments, — manuscripts,    printed    bcmkfi,    and    natural 
history;  each  of  which  was  from  time  to  time  fostered  or  nef- 
Iccted  according  to  circumstances.     To  such  an  exient  did  the     i 
antiquities  increase  that,  instead  of  continuing  to  be  dossed  wi^^J 
the  library — an    incongruity  only   to  be  accounted    for    by  ti^| 
fact  that   the   library   was  cnnsidcretl  the  mjiin  feature  of  th^^ 
institution — they  were   fonne<l    into   a    separate   department  of 
Antiquities  and  Art  in  1807,  and  placed  under  the  care  of 
Taylor  Combe. 

Twenty  years  later  another  <lepartment,  that  of  botany, 
called  into  cxListence.  But  this  arose  rather  from  accident  t 
necessity.  Sir  J<i8eph  Banks  by  his  will  bequeathetl  about  16,' 
volumes  to  the  Museum,  subject  tn  the  use  of  them  for  his  II 
by  Mr.  Robert  Brown.  This  distinguished  botanist  allowed  the 
specimens  and  library  to  be  at  once  tmnsfcrrod  to  the  Mns«um, 
on  condition  of  his  accompanying  them  as  one  of  the  under 
librarians  of  the  institution,  or,  more  plainly,  as  keeper  of  the 
botany.  Thither  he  came,  and,  to  use  his  own  words,  '  bron^^J 
his  department  with  him.'  '^1 

It  would  he  wearisome,  and,  indeed,  almost  «id)ess,  tn  pur^    ' 
ticalarisc  the  additions  which  were  made  to  the  .Mu&rum   after 
the  (irst  fifty  years  of  its  existence.     Knough  has  been  said  to 
show  how  diversified  were  the  gifts  of  Its  benefactors  and  tlie  pur- 
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ctuuei  of  tbe  trustees,  luid  it  soon  became  apparent  that  all  the 
cariosities  of  nrt  and  all  the  protlut-ts  of  nnturc  coulilnot  bestowed 
airirin  a  single  house  in  CJreal  liussell  Street.    Accordingly  the 
Adjaisitinn  of  Sir  W.  Haoiillon's  collection  was  accompanitHl  by 
a  ptnt  from  parliament  of  840/.  for  *  a  proper  repository.'    When 
lie  Kg^j-jitian    Antiquities   were   presenteJ   in   1804,   parliament 
roted  16,000/.  for  another  addition  lo  the  iMlifia'.    In  the  following 
jnr,  when  the  Towuley  collection  was  bought,  a  further  sura 
of  7500/.  wns  granted    for  more  buildings,  which  were  sulise- 
qOFnlly  pulled  down  again  on  the  erection  of  tlie  present  pile. 
The  purchase  of  the  Elgin  Marbles  for  35,000/.  in  1816  ren- 
^^'^ered  a  further  enlargempnt    necessary,    and  funds  were  voted 
^PUiat  enabled  tlic  trustees  to  givR  a  fitting  habitation  to  these 
^^K(|uiailc  remains  of  Greek  art.     But  while  the  limits  of  the 
building:  weie  hxed,  the  contents  went  on  swellinj^  from  day  to 
(lay.     Mummies  and  sculptures,  birds  and  beasts,  fossils,  shells, 
and  minerals  were  brought  by  the  waggon-load  to  the  gate  of  the 
Maseam  and  required  a  domicile.    It  was  in  vain  that  tbc  trustees 
or  parliament  tried  to  cbcck  the   imiption.     They  had    made 
the  Museum   a  general    receptacle,  and    they  were   espjvteil   to 
^■Kcummofiate    everything   which    wns    brought  them.     An  inn- 
^Ptfoper  could  hardly  be  in  greater  perplexity  if  a  mob  was  sud- 
denly to  appear  at  his  door  and  demand  to  be  instantly  Iwlged 
io  his  hotel. 
Id  1835  a  Mr.   Millard,  who  had   been  dismissed   for  being 
^^mdcr    of   play   than    work,   turned    his    attenlion   towards    tbv 
^plmne  of  Commons,  as  a  fit  instrument   of    his   revenge,  and 
tliarged  tlip  trustees  and  oflicers  with  mlsman.igem'-nt  anti  cor- 
ruption.    The  result  of  th(!  inquiry  was  not  what  Mr.  Millard 
andcipatcd.     The  trustees  were  proved  lo  liavc  done  their  duty  ; 
tbe  oflicers  were  rewarded  with  an  increase  to  their  salaries,  and 
two  new  depnrluients  were  created.     I'he  prints  were  separated 
from  the  antiquities  and  arts,  to  which  ihey  had  hitherto  been 
:hp<l,  and  the  collections  of  geology  and  mineralogy  froui  the 
lllher  branches  of  natural  history.     The  year    1837  found  the 
Mascum  /vith  a  new  constitution  and  new  arrangements,  calcu- 
lated to  promote  development  to  an  unlimited  extent.     A  new 
biulding,  which  had  been  for  some  years  in  progress,  was  fast 
■pproeching  to  completion.      Parliamentary  grants  were  more 
^nberal  than  formerly  ;  nnd  hnlidny  folks  were  ailniLtted  to  see  the 
^^rnpertr  of  the  people.     The  institution  bernme  popular,  and 
«»ery  step  in  advance  made  a  further  step  necessary.     Buildings 
juui  collections  both  grew  ajiacc,  but  the  oollectioiM  continued  to 
row  the  fastest. 

Of  all  the  dcpartmtmts  of  lliG  Museum  none  made  such  rapid 
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strides  u  the  Library.  Thit  was  partlj  due  to  Mme 
iiifif»iit  beuelJactions,  iind  partlv  to  tbe  circumstaoce  thit  '^} 
PaniKsi  611ed  the  office  of  Keeper  o{  the  Printed  Dookt.  It 
Uiis  disLii^uivhed  rorrigner  England  owes  a  debt  of  Ukting 
p^ratitudc.  liy  his  learning,  \\U  sai^icity,  liis  cnci;;^^,  and  Lu 
'firmntss,  lie  succcMlcd,  in  the  face  ol'  great  opjiosilion,  in  nolini^ 
and  fuppljing  the  eoonuous  dcBciuieics  In  tlic  uumrntuk  dif- 
furent  classes  of  works,  and  in  pcrluctin^  the  coupUmed 
arrangements  which  *o  vast  a  coUcctioQ  entailed.  It  is  douMil 
whether  anj  man  in  Europe  possessed  the  peculiar  comlfjnatiDB 
bof  powers  rccfiiired  for  his  position  in  an  iH|ual  degree — dtt 
lutowleilge,  the  hibli<)giaphical  tore,  the  adminisn-ative  taleitl,lb 
undaunted  perseverance,  and  the  ability  to  expound  and  cniom 
his  riews.  He  has  rendered  the  library  one  of  the  finest  in  tbe 
World ;  and  if  tlie  opportunity  which  ufTercd  of  supplying  tlr 
gnps  in  it  had  then  been  lost,  no  seconil  chaiiee^  in  a  multitudt  if 
•cases,  could  ever  have  occurred.  Mr.  Panizzi  has  rww  bwa 
placed,  by  almoat  universal  acclamation,  at  the  bead  of  ilir 
MuBciun  to  which  he  has  been  so  large  a  benefactor ;  and  Itub 
bis  long  experience  and  the  success  which  has  so  uniformlr  tf* 
tended  his  measures,  we  feel  coufident  that  liis  advice  in  Uk 
prnsent  crisis  will  carry  the  weight  which  is  due  (o  il.  In  ibr 
year  ll^&S  he  was  engaged  in  gntpjdiiig  with  a  diOkulty  of 
another  kind.  The  trustees  rcsolvnl  upon  printing'  a  catalpgnc 
of  all  the  works  in  the  Museum.  Eighty  years  had  sera  a  soocet- 
sion  of  libnirians,  each  of  whom  had  vii'ws  of  his  own  on  the 
subject  of  cataloguing  ))ooks.  As  a  eanscc(uence,  the  sevenl 
existing  catalogues  presented  peculiarities  and  discrepauriet, 
irreconcilable  with  each  ulhcr.  To  print  the  titles  as  they  slooti 
WDidd  have  Wen  absurd,  and  it  was  necessary  to  begin  by  re- 
ducing them  lu  a  uniform  systeni.  But  in  truth  tlic  scheme 
inipracticrkble,  and  in  our  opiuiun  the  trustees  cumuiitttMJl  t 
great  mistakes':  the  first  in  yielding  to  the  pressure  from  wi ' 
ami  consenting  to  print  a  catalogue  at  all ;  the  second  in  atteto 
ing  to  Limit  the  time  within  which  it  should  be  completed  [  ixA 
the  tliird  in  laying  down  the  rules  by  which  it  should  be 
drawn  up.  iVIr.  Paoizjci  objected  from  the  first  to  compilr  lus 
catalogue  against  time  ;  but  it  was  his  duty  to  obey,  and  hi- 
did  his  best.  But  doing  our  best  will  not  enable  ns  to  perfonn 
imjHttsibilities,  and  therefore  it  could  not  enable  Mr.  Paiain 
to  compress  the  work  of  twenty  years  into  five.  He  contiuued 
to  struggle  with  courage  and  deterniinalitw  against  the  project^ 
and  from  tlie  same  printed  evidence  from  which  we  9>tJi|^H 
these  juirticulars  we  alio  Icam  the  odium  he  brought  upon  hdH 
self  by    bis  opposition  to  the  *  igmjranl  impaUcnoe  of  a  cata- 
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Itfir.'  It  has  been  calculated  that  tbe  present  title*  alone 
muld  fill  iixty  votomes  in  folio.  Long:  before  B  was  b<.>gun  A 
voald  l>c  obsulrtc,  Stnenty-five  lliousaml  articles  w«re  ttdded 
lilt  Tear  t«  the  librnry,  of  which  scTcntv  thnu»antl  wonUI  roqaire 
adtftiDCt  entry  ;  and  at  this  ntte  of  increase  the  materials  for  an 
mmoma  nqiplement  would  accumulaie  before  the  prindpal 
ncdojtue  was  complete,  ^\1li1e  tlie  tint  supplement  was  at 
press  titles  would  be  gathering  for  a  secoiHl,  and  supplement 
naold  SQCceed  upon  supplement  until  patience  would  be  ex- 
hiaftcd  in  consulting  one  series  after  anotb<^r  to  ascertain  if  a 
■uticular  work  was  in  the  Museum.  Nor  would  any  purchasers 
K  foond  for  this  gigantic  publication,  with  its  endless  train  of 
0&Bti,  in  Ibemeelves  a  small  librarv.  The  authorities  of  the 
Budkian,  with  Ibeir  smaller  additions,  have  come  to  the  determt- 
■ation  to  discontinue  the  priut«.>d  catalogue,  in  consequence  of  the 
mahipUcitir  of  supplements  wblcli  grew  up,  and  of  the  Inbour  of 
frforiag  to  them.  B_v  writing  the  titles  on  moveable  slips  of 
fuper  the  manuscript  catalogue  at  the  British  Museum  is  kept 
in  unc  unbroken  alpbabcticul  series,  but  even  this  miuirrs  the 
nmstant  labour  of  from  thirty  to  forty  persons,  and  rM  wach 
tcbrme  is  applicable  to  a  printed  work. 

Unanswerable  as  we  believwl  these  ailments  in  lie,  we  were 
Miinewbal  »tag(jered  when  we  heard  of  the  prcpnratiims  making 
a  yet  larger  library  than  our  own,  the  Bibliotht-que  Imperiale 
Paris,  to  print  a  classed  catalogue  of  lis  vast  possessions, 
simple  perusal  of  the  introduction  was  enough,  bowerer,  to 
satiafv  n*  of  the  correctness  of  our  views.  The  attempt,  we 
are  informed,  was  produred  by  a  clamour  from  without,  and 
certainly  the  boldness  of  inexperience  or  of  despair  was  apjmrcnt 
throughout.  We  have  heard  that  the  press-marks  in  the  portion 
at  present  printed  are  not  always  true  guides  to  the  shelves  where 
the  books  stand ;  that  not  oue-tentb  part  of  the  books  in  the  library 
are  even  catalogued  in  manuscript;  that  this  extraordinary 
neglect  encourages  nn<l  fneilitates  pillage  to  an  incahulahlc 
tent ;  that  ihouiinnds  upon  thousands  of  the  boasted  riches  of 
e  librarv  are  no  longer  conlaincd  in  it ;  that  when  the  titles  of 
ly  particular  class  of  works  are  published,  there  will  remain  a 
number  which  will  be  omitted  ;  ond  that  the  classification 
of  the  librMy  is  the  same  now  that  it  was  upwards  of  IM)  years 
ago,  no  modifications  having  been  made  to  kei-p  pace  with  the 
Ogress  of  seienrr,  the  alterations  in  governments,  or  the 
anges  of  territorial  posM'Sston.  Nor  can  the  confusion  which 
igns  be  expected  to  disa])|»car  while  the  employes  are  uixlei- 
ond  520/.  per  annum  allowed  for  the  library  against  4000/. 
watering  the  Bols  de  Boulogne.    The  commi8«ionen  wbo 
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linve  reccatly  been  engaged  in  investigating  the  organization 
ef  tlic  IiT)|wnal  Libmr^'  liavc  strong;Iy  rccummcniletl  tliat  tlir 
ofBcers  should  not  be  allonrcd  ti>  hold  any  other  post,  and  ihat 
as  n  natural  consequence  they  ebould  have  salaries  sufiicieot  for 
their  inamtcnnnn*.  The  same  rct^tntitm  wag  adoptctl  by  the 
ruiteesofthe  British  Museum  twenty-two  yean  ago,  ia  com- 
^ilianre  with  a  res*ilutiun  passed  by  the  Select  Committee  of 
the  I  louse  of  Commons.  The  printed  catalogue  of  the  Imperial 
JLibrary,  if  report  speaks  truly,  has  received  its  coap  de  grace  from 
the  commissiuners,  who  strongly  urged  the  importance  of  cata- 
loguing all  the  books  before  printing  the  titles  of  a  portion  of 
them,  and  ailrised  that  the  experiment  should  stop  with  the 
coinplf^tion  of  ihe  rlasses  alrea<ly  cammrnred — HisUiry  of  France, 
and  iledicine.  But  probably  tlio  experiment  will  not  proceed  so 
far,  1'be  printing  and  cataloguing  have  both  ceased,  for  tlie 
-employif*  hare  come  to  the  conclusion  that,  as  what  they  were 
loing  vruuhl  almost  certainly  be  allere<1,  the  safest  plan  would 
to  do  nothing  nt  all.  The  five  volumes  in  quarto  which  hnrc 
')>ecn  puhlislird  are  all  wn  sns]ief:t  that  will  ever  appe-ar  ;  and  the 
present  attempt,  like  its  prederessor  in  folio,  will  remnin  an 
aburLivo  fragment.  Nobody  denies  the  desirableness  in  the 
iilutrset  of  a  printed  catalo^e,  but  it  could  only  exist  onder 
cxmditiona  whicli  would  render  it  useless  lumber,  and  Iberefon 
an  expensive  folly. 

Tlie  discussion  excited  by  the  tjuestion  of  the  catalogue  led 
to  tbe  issuing,  in  the  year  18^8,  of  a  Royal  CommisstOD  to 
inquire  itito  the  management  of  the  British  Museum,  whidi 
again  ended  in  the  justificalJon  of  tbose  attacked  and  the  signal 
defeat  uf  the  fault- Anders.     As  on  the  former  occasion  also,  it 

fKVc  an  addition.lI  impulse  to  the  institution,  and  additions 
owed  in  fasler  than  ever.  Since  1J537  the  library  has  been 
Uoubk'd.  The  various  branches  of  Natural  HisU)ry,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  mineralogy,  have  increased  in  an  equal  propor- 
tiun,  Tbo  mincralog)-  itself  has  now  been  raised  into  a  distinct 
do|)arlmcnt,  with  its  special  krepnr,  who  docs  not  seem  inclined 
to  slumlHr  over  his  work,  and  who,  like  the  rest  of  his  coU 
leagues,  is  repeating  the  cuckoo-note,  which  is  always  resounding 
through  the  Museum,  of  room — more  room.  The  acquisitions 
from  Nineveh  have  scared  and  perplexed  the  authorities.  The 
collection  of  drawings  and  prims  in  the  British  Museum  it 
one  of  the  finest  of  lis  kind  in  Kuropc ;  but  it  is  little  known 
excepting  to  amateurs,  because  it  forms  no  part  of  the  public 
pxliihition.  In  isriO  the  trustees  determined  to  erect  a  gallery 
to  be  sjKicially  devoted  to  tbe  display  of  tbese  treasures;  and 
we   see   by    tbe   returns  ordered  to  be  printed   by   the  House 

of 


of  Commons,  30tli  June,  1852,  tliat  ihe  «ite  had  W«a  agreed 

afoa,  aD<l  the  preliminaries   itrrnn'^ed.     Bat   the  jitints  never 

»ei«  ihcru.      The  claims  o(  the  Assyrian  sculptures  were  loo 

^    BrfT^t,  and  the  drawings  and    prints    »re    suU  in   their    cas«s, 

H    Mublcs  from  Budrum  are  g^lazcd  In  under  the  portico,  awaiting* 

H   in  asyloin.      Remains  from  Carth»;;c  add  to  the  embarrassment; 

f   lifter  articles  and  mcdiirval  anliquitics  arc  filling  table-cases 

bjr dozens  und  null-cnscji  by  hundreds:  while  coins,  medals,  et 

one  genus   omne,    nre    stowed    n^vav    in    irivstcriouit   liulet    and 

ninM>rs,  to  be  brought  to  light  at  some  good  lime  wliich  uiay  be 

fcooiini^,  but  about  tbc  advent  of  which  no  one   is  willing  to 
rcnmre  a  prediction. 
The  library  hod  long  sufTcred  with  the  rest  of  the  Museum 
br  want  of  spnce.     At  one  time.  Parliament  snid,  *  Vou  shall 
not  buy  Kn}j[lish   bi>i>li;s.'     Rut   Eii;;lish  readers  wanted  Englisli 

•  books,  and  would  have  them.     Tiien  the  trustees  said,  '  We  will 
Umit  the  purchase  of  foreign  books.'     But,  again,  readers  wanted 
(orrign  books,  and  insisted  upon  having  them.    Marbles  and  pots 
and  pans  wore  put  into  tbc  ccUara,  but  this  mode  of  overcnming 
tbe  dilTiciilty  could  not  go  on  for  ever,  and  the  presentation  by 
George  IV'.  in  liii'6  of  his  father's  library-  on  condition  Ihal  Ibv 
nuiiHi  should  erect  a  suitable  room  in  which  it  inigtil  be  depo- 
litftl,  brought  the  matter  to  a  crisis.     The  trustees  issued  orders 
toUieir  architect  In  prepare  a  plan  which  should  aOunl  ample 
UaMnmodation  for  all  the  cullections,    The  attention  of  the  archi- 
tect mi  so  completely  engrossed  by  the  requirements  of  style  that 
be  quite  forgot  the  purjmse  for  which  the  structure  was  wanted ; 
BB^wliat  was  more  serious  still,  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the 
Caase  whtcb  led  to  the  necessity  of  buiUling,  and  left  the  ques- 
Dim  of  increase  almost  entirely  out  of  sight.     Before  the  sound 
ttf  the  Workman's  liuiitmer  had  ceased  to  be  heard  on  the  original 
Ltdifice,  it  resounded  in  the  construction  of  on  excrescence  in  the 
of  an  addition  to  the  north  wing;  for  no  sooner  were  the 
renioved  in  1838  to  the  new  libniry  than  it  was  discovered 
It  Uieru  would  not  be  space  fur  the  accumulations  of  nioiv 
than  two  or  three  years.     By  the  time  this  elongation  was  com- 
pleted, it  became  necessary  lo  look  out  for  ways  and  means  to 
provide  fresh  shelvus.     -Air.  Faui»:zi,  unlike  most  librarians,  in- 
stead of  boasting  of  the  riches  of  his  doi>artment,  made  a  public 
&j»lay  of  his  poverty,    and    accompanied    it   by  the    slariliiig 
H|t[nrst  of  10,004)/.  per  annum,  as  the  lowest  sum  for  wbiL'ti  the 
^Bliciencics    could   l>c'  supplied.     The  application  was  granted, 
^Phc  books  bought,  and  a  low  building  was  constructeil  by  the 
^idc  of  the  King's  Library.     This  off-set  began  after  a  short  time 
to  show  sigiu  of  fdling ;  and  again  we  meet  with  accounts  of 
Vol.  104.— A^o.  207.  p  entreaties 
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entreaties  made  ami  battles  fouglit  by  Mr.  PaniKKi,  all  of  wluL-fa 
we  found  intereatin^  to  read,  but  which  must  have  bet^n  siuiout 
affairs  to  him.  In  bis  zeal  for  the  coUecttoa  untlcr  his  care, 
brought  a  nest  of  bomels  nbout  his  ears,  in  tfai;  shapo  of  at 
from  lilt'rarvmcu,  wbu  comjilajned  that  the  books  in  the  Ubr 
wore  Dot  forthcomin^jf^  when  in  fact  the  books  were  iher^ 
not  the  sliplve*  on  which  to  range  them.  The  farourite  schec 
<if  the  trustees  was  to  purchase  ground  to  the  north-east  of 
Museum  for  tbc  purpose  of  providing  new  reading-rooms,  wil 
incrt-asetl  accommoilatioo  fur  printed  iMWjks,  manuscripts, 
natural  Ltstory  ;  but  Ibis  plan  was  suuiuiarily  disclosed  of  bj'  ^ 
tbc  Treasury,  which  declared  by  a  letter  dated  6lfa  DaocibIh^H 
l$5d,  that—  ^ 

'  Their  LvnJshipM  ai'«  unable  to  entertain  any  plan  for  the  improve 
incut  arni   vidarywiifiit  of  Uie   Briti»h   Mtuteuiu,   wiiicli  invglres 
yurcIiiiwA  uf  Liiiil,  until  it  »liall  have  been  fully  coiixiiiered  and 
iiDW  f|Lr  Utt!  recent  acqtiiMlioii  of  pnijterty  at  KenHJn^lon  may 
llmm  altog<itJit'r  (u  dispelue  with  such  purchoiMA  ehiewlitrre.' 

In  the  meantimo  the  process  of  accamulation  was  going  on; 
and.  as  any  outlet  wns  refused,  relief  seemed  impossible,  iKhen 
Mr.  PanizxL  suggested  to    the  trustees    to  erect   a    library 
reading-room,  an  a  novel  couBtruciiun,  in  the  vacant  qaadran}^ 
a    suggestion    which    has    rt'sutted    in    a    success    the    uiual 
umphunt  that  ouy  projcutof  could  desire.*     Su  far  oii  spacu 
boobs  and  manuscripts  is  concerned,  no  more  need  be  soiil 
the  next  generation  ;  but  this  is  a  solitary  exception  :  none 
tbe  other  departmnnls  hare  elbow-room,  and  some  of  them 
so  crowded  nnd  crushed  that  unless  an  outlet  be  speedily  afit 
tbe  British  Museum  will  Iwcome  the  burial-place  of  the  national 
treasures  of  art  and   iiacura   inste:ul  of  their  temple,     I'he 
state  of  the  case  will  be  best  illostralcd  by  a  few  extrai  ts  ft 
ihe    *  Communications    made    by    tbe  Ollicvjs  lo   tbe  Trus 
respecting  tbe  wont  of  space  for  exhiblttug  the  collc^ctiotts 
that  Institution,'  and  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  lo  bt 
]>rinted  on  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  Hawkins,  the  keeper  of  the  antiquities,  reports  on 
Gtb   rif  Julv,  l$.'i5,  that   maay  cases  of  Assyrian  sculptures  b: 
arrived,   that  many  more  were  expected  in  a  few  weeks,  that 
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*  Thedclnils  of  manairvniciii  ftri;  oqmlly  Ddmhable.     MsDy  fif  tlicni  hsrs  ' 
Silt;^tv<l  in  ll)f.  ICoval  I.ibnr}'  at  Berlin;  and  «v  Iuitc  liva  infcnnvtl  tliM 
ritU-kof  ibp  UodlciiiD  Lil'tmij  ni  Oxfunl  liivc  ii  in  •:oiitvia|>ibUv«i  l«j' 
One  uf  ibc  rviumUiioiicn  apjK'iiili.'^  to  iuquirc  into  the  Iniprrlal , 
I  ciuue  ovt.-r  to  ilii.'  conninr,  aud  he  obo,  m;  brlicTc,  iraa  tmiwvwol 
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■ecoamiodattoii  had  even  been  suggested  for  them,  and  that  there 
mt  DO  convenient  place  for  unpacking  them.      He   therefore 
reqaests  that  some  of  the  cellars,   which  are  dignified  by  the 
mine  of  crypts,  mi^ht    be  fitted    up    for    their    reception.     In 
Jinuary,  1856,  lie  Informs  the  trustees  that  the  proposed  arrange- 
meat  for  exhibiting  the  Assyrian  sculptures  is  only  an  expedient, 
and  that  all   the  galleries   which  have  been  added  as  present 
emergencies  required,  are  extremely  inconvenient.     On  the  2nd 
of  April,  Sir  H.  Rawlinson   addresses  the  principal  librarian, 
and  exclaims  against  the  Assyrian  marbles  (occupying  325  cases) 
being  consigned   to    the    limbo  of  the  Museum  cellars.     The 
architect  suggests  that  34  out  of  78  of  the  Assyrian  slabs  might 
be  displayed  on  the  principal  staircase;  but  that  those  in  the 
upper  ranges  would  be  imperfectly  seen,  and  those  below  would 
be  liable  to  defacement;  while  serious  mutilation  of  the  walls, 
and  great  dust,  and  stoppage  would  be  caused  by  the  insertion 
of  proper  supports  into  them.    In  the  basement  of  the  new  Greek 
gallery  he  could  provide  for  about  40  slabs  more,  of  which 
20  slabs  might  be  properly  exhibited,  and  some  laid  fiat  on  tite 
fieor.     The  only  public  access  would  be  by  a  dark  and  indirect 
passage  under  the  Elgin  gallery.     On  the  5th  of  June,  1856,  Sir 
Charles  Fellows  complains  that  an  Ionic  trophy  monument  and 
iiolated  work  of  Greek  art  found  at  Xanthus  have  been  placed 
ui  the  room  devoted  to  Lycian  art;  and  reminds  the  principal 
librarian  that  the  artistic  views,  architectural  drawings  and  mea- 
lorements  of  the  Lycian  expedition,  with  the  moulds  of  the  sculp- 
tured portions  of  rock-toml»,  are  stowed  away  in  the  Museum  and 
have  never  been  shown.     Mr.  Hawkins  is  directed  to  find  room 
ftH*  the  Ionic  trophy  elsewhere,  but  he  reports  that  there  is  no 
unoccupied  space  to  which  it  can  be  transferred ;    that    when 
Ibe    Lycian  room    was    first    built    it    was    too    small    for    the 
objects  which  it  was  destined  to  receive ;    that  the  space  then 
arailable  had  been  much  reduced  by  the  gangway  and  two  large 
openings  which  had  since  been  made,  and  that  old  objects  had  to 
be   removed  instead  of  new  being  introduced.      He  states  that 
the  sole  method,  though  one  which  would  be  awkward   and  in- 
convenient, of  enlarging  the  Lycian  gallery,  is  to  take  down  the 
western  wall  and,  extending  the  apartment  over  the  roadway,  en- 
croach   upon  a  portion  of  the  gardens  of  houses   in    Bedford 
Square.     In  fact,  Mr.  Hawkins  had  grown  desperate,  and  deter- 
mined to  speak  the  truth  at  all  hazards  he  said  without  dis- 
guise : — 

'  If  the  Department  of  Antiquities  is  to  remain  in  Bloomsbury  it 
will  be  necessary  to  secure  the  whole  of  the  ground  lyia^  to  the  west 
and  south-west  of  the  Museum,' 
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T!ii»  ground   bag  not  been  secured,  but,  na  a  siibstttuto,  pr 
jcctions  und  insertions  have  been  rarried  Ui  sucli  an  extent,  tl 
the  outside  of  the  building  h»  lost  nil  desrribaMr  form,  ao 
nt>lbinii  but   tiit-  riKif  is  loft  for  enlargement.*     Still  the  ant 
quittea  demand  double  the  spaee  the  department  posnessps, 
in  Marcb,  ltj57,  Hawltini,  determiucd  tbnt  bis  wants  should 
be  niisuuderstticid,  writes  : — 

'  Area  compriscfl  between  Elgin  room  niul  main  builiiin;?  soiitli 
Pbygalian  room  to  be  roofeil  with    gU\»s,   plaaiered,    Hoore*!,  air 
warmt'il,  {lainted.  ie,  &c. :  in  short,  filled  up  nitli  everj-tliinjs  Rperilt^ 
or  not  specified  which  may  be  required  lit  irake  it  fit  for  the  retwi 
and  esbibUlon  of  iVstyrian  and  other  seulpture*.' 

The  Assyrian  sculptures  are,  bowerer,  but  a  small  part  of  tl 
excluded  sperim.ens.    Other  (dijet-tsof  the  most  interesUng  natui 
are  displa^etl  in  ccIIbts,  and  a  vast  numlMr  cannot   be  shown  si 
all ;  to  sar  nothing  of    the  crowding   of   the  whole  (vUcction, 
ao  that  sperimena  uf  tile  greatest  beauty  can  niilj*  be  seen  under 
circuniAtiinccs  the  nioti  unfavourable  to  a  due  appreciation 
tlietr  merits. 

Rul  llic  aniimiities  are  well  off  in  et-tmparisnn  with  the  Natt 
History.      Dt.  Cray  ndupts  the  form  uf  an  advertisement: — 

'  WiiiilcJ   ill   the  zoological  department  ....  a  gallery-  and  ser 
of  shallow  cases  over  the  cases  in  the  uiamuialia-room  in  llie  sonl 
from.' 

Two  months  later  the  Doctor  conveys  the  pleasing  intelli^elic 
that  it  the  zoidogical  collection  in  the  busetucni  is  uut  spcwli^ 
removtMl  to  a  dryer  place  It  mill  be  ullerlv  destroyed.  Tl 
arehitert  replies,  thiki  if  the  Ijasement  i»  damp  it  is  not  hi 
fault,  but  the  fault  of  all  baeemL-nls,  uud  rcconnnuiids  that  tl 
windows  should  be  opened  and  boles  made  in  Ibc  doors. 
Gray  retorts  that  they  do  oj>en  the  wtmtows,  and  that  if  tin 
make  boles  in  the  doors  the  coal-dust  will  come  in. 
exploring,  however,  these  Tartaric  regions,  *ve  found  that  ll 
holes  bad  been  resortetl  to  in  some  of  these  cells,  and  Dr.  Gi 
had  proved  a  true  prophet,  for  the  coal-dust  had  j^ii  in.  Of  n 
evils  it  is  probable  that  the  doctor  thought  it  belU'r  that  the  sjie- 
cimens  should  become  black  than  that  they  should  perish  bi 
decay.     On  the  3(Hh  June,  1856,  Mr.  Brown  begs  in  apply  fd 

'  Some  idea  msy  lie  Ibrmcit  of  what  aume  (if  th»  prnpoaMi  t!xp»<Ii«ats  wan 
voct  bv  the  vtttmaies  which  wc  find  si  psgn  33  sail  STi  of  tbv  loM  prhitcd  rrlHJ, 
for  g>lWl«5,  »L;vligh».  &(..  aniountiDK  to  no  kfa  a  sum  iban  npwartls  uf  as.tKH* 
sad  wUicli,    ni.'    muj-   L-udi'Inilr.  winiM   not    liAtc   hfcn   c>Mapl<>(r<)   uuiirr  4i>,i| 
Thia  WM  all  for  mrrv  makMliit^,  winch,  alW  all.  would  bate  |irvvi(k-<l  only  il 
roooi.Uii  would  jci  li*»tf  brtrnuf  EufficicDt  iinportancc  to  prwv«ui  ilicooasiniei 
of  saitable  Iniihllugs.    It  u  to  the  credit  of  the  tnutrca  that  the}  dvclioed 
incur  sacb  sn  vspcDM. 
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uailiiitionnl  nmin,  as  that  occupied  by  the  Uot&Dical  department 

iintlip  iKiscmrnt  is  quite  iiisullk-iml  lor  iu  wniils.     On  llic  30th 

OfUflwr,  1S5B,  J)r.  Gray  return*  to  the  charge  about  Ins  pallery 

aod  scries  of  glass    cnses,  witli  an    ndditional  demand  for  an 

eiiUrgeiiic-nt  of  llie   Itisett  room  liv  i-xtrnditif;  lUu  liuililiiii;  to  the 

[linrlh  w»tl  of  llic  Elfrin  ?allerv.     This  was  fuUowwl  on  the  2fHh 

r>er^inl>rr,  I>y  n  lejiort  in  whitU  the  Doctor  sliows  that  it   is 

f>t  i>  gallery  and  enlarged  insect  roum  nhit-li  will  answer  his 

le,    Imt   that  he   requires  fresh  accommodation  for  every 

of  the  Natural  History. 

*  At  the  pn^etit  muiuvui ,'  \m  says,  *  ticarcelj  the  Iia]  f  of  ihtue  colIectiorM 

I  exhibited  to  iliv  public,  utid  their  due  ilinplav  would  rc'(}iitrt>  more  thaa 

rtge  (he  spacv  dcvuivd  to  them.     The  uetetilugical  coUfctimi — the 

fiiest  of  the  kind  ii>  Europe,  and  whieh  requirvK  fur  its  display  ai^  large 

^^M  spACu  as  lital  dcvoieil  to  ifie  mutiud  siiecimuuir— >»  crowilfd  iutu  u 

^Hhgle  dark  room    in  the   buiieuieiit,  and  (he  givat  inujoHiy  uf  liie 

^■lEeleloHs  are  kept  in  boxes  iiisicad  of  beiog'  pruiierly  tai  up  aud  articu- 

^Bkted.     The  eiilire  collection  of  aiiiuuils  of  all  cla^ut;,  pn.'M'rved  in 

^^pirits,  i»  in  like  maaoer  crowded  into  the  wall-cuH>  of  iliree  rather 

Uf^  ronius  ill  the  bajtemem.     There  is  no  ac<;c«R  to  these  rooms  in  ibe 

btKOienl,  «\cept  tlirough  coal-cellars  and  \on^  dark  pa»iaKC»,  and  the 

rooms  theniiielvei*  are  so  damp  and  uncomfortabEe  that  Btudenis  refiue 

I  avail  themselves  of  the  advaningcs  offered  by  the  colleclions.     The 

_^  pllection  of  t4.'rtiary  and  <>iitl  more  rtvent  fo«»iI  *\w\h  ia  !<hui  up  in 

drawers,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tiie  recent  shellin  is  nut  eiihlbited. 

I      The  oollcciton  of  aimidusc  aitinialu  is  arrfinjfcd  in  cabinets.     The  pre- 

^■ferved   i-|)ecimen!«  i«f  vertchrated    animals   ucluallv    exhibited    are   so 

^Bniwded  in  the  caws  a.<i  to  render  it  inipo»>ible  to  sue  a  large  portion  of 

tlietn  at  all.' 

The  tludents  may  well  decline  tlie  privtlego  of  pursuing  their 
avocations  in  the  damp,  dreary  vaults,  with  their  interminable 

trk  and  intrirate  passages.     A  cell  in  Newgate  is  mf>re  cheerful, 
ire  airy,  and  more  commiHlious.     Professor  Dircn,  in  a  retiort 
Uie   trustt-es  im   tlu;  same   subject,  date<l  7tb  January,   1857, 
proves  of  all  the  statements  of  jJr.  Gray,  and  odds: — 
*  To  show  huw  the  (nammalian  type  U  prr>^rc»iirely  moiUfied  and 
Tilled  from  the  fonn  of  the  &>Ii  or  lizard  to  that  of  man  :  to  illustrate 
tb«  gradation.'!  by  which  one  order  merges  into  another  ;  to  impart  to 
lie  visitor  by  the  an<>  of  armngfment  and  juxtapositiun  u  knowledge  of 
own  clasA  akin  lo  thai  which  he  derives  from  the  collection  of 
irdft — woidd  require  a  corresponding  mammalian  gallery.' 

h,  in  other  wokU,  a  gallery  30(.)  feet  long. 

On  the  22nd.  of  Octoljcr,  1S57,  Dr  Gray  comes  forwani  agnin 

irith  a  demand  for  his  gnllery  and  scries   of  glass  cases,  and  the 

jlargenieut  of  the  Insect  i»x>in,  but  was  prevented,  we  sDppose, 

from  asking  fur  more  accommodation  because  he  knew  no  more 

could 
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cDultl  be  liad.    On  the  18th  uf  Doreraber,  1807,  however,  be  tt 
rcmrn^f,  nnd  proccrdnl  to  lay  before  the  tnistcrs  a  fuller  slat 
dent  of  the  spar4!  r(M|uirc(t  ami  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  lii 
rome  to  this  coticlasion  : — 

1.  Mammnba.^Thp  space  at  privent  dfvoled  tu  this  rlaa 
only,  and  very  insiitlicietiily,  fur  the  (^nhibilion  uf  tliu  ttufll-d 
the  smaller  aii<l  n)i(ldlR-»t)!«l  kiiiils  with  a  ver)-  fun*  of  ibc  Inr^^^peuc 
The  lipednifins  actually  vxliibilod  arc  so  cltvely  croirdtrd  tliat  the 
<«niiDt  he  h:<!ii  to  ud«aiilagc,  and  they  wuiihl  n^^utru  at  lout  twice 
prcMMit  simc'u  for  tbvir  jiroper  die|ilur.      AUditional  itioiu  is  tiXsa 
qaired  fur  a.  bvtter  series  of  the  lurj^r  kinds  such  us  llie  rutiiiuunt  an 
pachjdcniiatDujg  nnimaU.  .  .  .  Mauy  of  the  tp{roie»  are  eiiiircly  ur 
prcfftitvd.  .  .  .  Some  iiidcL-d  havi;  \x«a  ofletiA  tu  pmeolD  and  : 
hccuiiKe  thcY  could  nut  be  shonii.      Only  a  vcnr  few  of  the  marii 
iiiamiutlla,  as  wiinles,  porpoises,  <Jua;ongs,  manatec^T  and  tv^\6,  art-  m 
exhibited;  and  those  that  are  sliovrn  arc  hiing  up  agaiittt  the 
over  the  CAses,  where  they  can  be  very  im|it"rfectTy  seen.  .  .  .  To  ren* 
the  collection  of  mainmatia  in  (lie  UritipJi  Jkluiwum  B-i  useful  b:d it  oni 
1o  be  as  a  means  of  tenching  the  viiiitor  at  large,  and  e9|H<>iiilly  tk 
acienrific  student,  there  fhould  be  arranged  with  or  near  to  iho  ^tiifTa 
Bpecimend,  nod  in  ihe  same  order,  a  serira  of  the  slinlls  of  each  of  tl 
apeci«s  in  different  states  of  growth,  mul  a  9et  of  Ihe  bones  of  the  ban 
and  feet  of  each  of  Iho  orders  and  fsmilits.  .  .  .  7'o  exhibit  the  coUc 
tion  of  mHTninntia  ro  a.4  to  give  a  pro])er  illustration  of  them 
require  at  ]ea.<>t  four  times  fti  much  ^pnec  ns  we  are  at  prpAeitt  able 
devote  toil. — 2.  Birds.—.  .  ,  Hcarcely  half  the  <ipeciinensrxhibitedeati 
be  propc-rly  neen,  and  we  arr  not  able  lo  exhibit  one  iialf  of  the 
men»  of  the  smaller  or  pnwierme  birdn  that  the  Muwum  poteeaMS. 
give  finme  i.lpa  of  tlie  want  of  i»p«cc  in  this  department  I  may  obtferi 
that  properly  to  exhibit  the  honibilU  and  parroi-s  now  in  the  MuMui 
wc  idiould  rt-quire  itve  or  ^ix  lime>   the  space  wr  ran  now  devote 
tlife  fainili^:  and  that  if  the  3[iiikiim  were  to  dbtuiii  Mr.  Loddigt 
or  Mr.  Goulds  colleeliun  of  humming  hird.-<,  they  would  require  sev< 
or  t-igtit  tioics  a»  niU'.-h  space  fur   llu'Jr  prn|>er  eshibiiion,  not  in  Mill 
ctt^cs  as  they  arc  at  prt-iient  kept,  but  &rraii^i?d  in  the  same  manner 
the  oilier  birds.     For  thci^e  reasons  I  have  no  hesitnl'on  inMaliiig.ltii 
to  exhibit  the  smaller  bird.'«  in  the  i<^anic  manner  tm  the  Inrgfer  ones 
now  displayed,  we  oii'^ht  to  have  at  least  hulf -is  murh  Rpaceimim 
the  rollection  at  pre8«-n(  occupies:.  -3.   |{{>piili-fl, — Onlv  a  lewi 
skins  of  reptiles  are  at  present  exhibited  to  the  public.  .  .      ~ 
to  exhibit  the  repnle«  already  pO!«es»«<l  by  the  triKteea  would  reqnii 
at  leo'l  four  times  the  space  which  \9  at  pn^tent  devoted  to  thLi  rlaas  ' 
aniiDahf. — 4,  Fishes. — .  .  .  At  present  only  a  few  sluAed  sktoa  are* 
hibiled.     But  as  this  c]a««  of  animals  is  much  more  nuiuerous  than  ll 
nptUes,  .  .  .  aeveti  or  eight  tiinesoi  iuuchi9uaceasat  present  be^iowi 
on  them  would  K>  wanted  fiir  llio  jiroper  t-\liilMiloii  of  the  »[KT_*im«-i 
already  in  the  Mu*i-um.— 3.    O-ieoI'"""'''  I'olhfiion.  ...     A   lar 
portion  of  ihefc  skeletons  are  pruaec*  0  boitM,  The  bonw^ 
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tlmli«uluBl  bditg  kept  in  a  dutlioct  box,  utd  liie  Inrger  onea  ara 

somndad  in  wime  of  tlit-  durk  ixx.ssagrs  under  tlieiHidinieiic.  .  .  .  This 

eoUeetlao  will  require  a  Urge  g;Llli<rv  fur  its  pruj>er  cxliibiiinn.     What 

[conaiiiute*  the  great  jtuiMsrioriiy  of  Uii-  collivtion  of  skeletons  in  the 

aritisli  Museum  over  that  of  any  othiT  collection  of  the  kiiid,  consists 

I  its  being  most  frequently  derived  from  the  bones  of  the  identical  indiTi- 
which  nre  siufTcd  iu  tht'  prftti.Tv«l  collection. — G.  Mo1lu«ca. — 

bmigh  all  the  table  case«  in  the  cn^tem  zoolo^cal  gullcrr  arc  devoted 
lotbe  iihelUof  the  R]ollusca,the  space  U  inituflicienEfort)iccxhiL>ition  of 
all  the  epetn&4  nf  recent  shells  which  the  Miueum  poaseases;  and  if  the 
MnKttm  shonld  aaiutre  Mr.  Ciitnnune*3  collection,  wliioli  won  fonswly 
•Aied  to  the  tnisteptt,  an<t  which  at  liiti  death  will  be  ngain  offered,  it 
ivoold  reniiirt!  more  tlian  twice  iti<  pra<ent  .''|Kice  to  exhibit  the  type  spccl- 
BBiiof  tModditioitiil  or]ire»iim(^l  dUtinct  .^e<--iGsccMiUinefl  initwhlch 
an  not  at  present  in  the  ^MiiAeum.  .  .  .  The  l^iti-sh  Asaooiaiion  some 
TOtrs  ago  memomlized  the  cnisu^ei;,  tliiit  a  ^leries  of  faiail  shells  should 
faearranifml  with  the  recentspeoiea.  .  .  .  We  have  never  bixtn  able,  fur 
ihewantof  ^pncein  the  caaes.  to  any  out  thi-t  very  de«irable  union.  To 
dodna  with  any  degree  of  rompleteneHSlheitniled  eollectinna  vill  require 
atbaat  as  much  spncn  again  as  that  now  devoted  to  the  recent  shells. — 
7.  Radiated  Animals.— The  j^pace  which  is  devoted  to  the  eJchibition 
of  tb«  MO-eg^,  star-frshes,  atul  corals  of  all  kinds,  is  as  large  as  the 
building  at  pnueni  aSbnls;  but  it  does  not  admit  uf  the  exhibition  ufa 
tnith  parlof  tlie  Hpeclnieiis  which  thf  Museum  poasuiifies.  ,  .  .  Then--  U, 
moreover,  no  plan;  for  any  of  the  fossil  examples  uf  these  animals, 
which  Ought  to  be  armnge'l  in  thcoame  xoological  serieA. . . .  Toarrange 
inch  ft  collection  properly  would  reqaire  as  many  table-cases  aa  arc 
iMw  occupied  by  tlie  collection  of  shells,  [And  these  fill  both  «ide»  of 
a  gallery  300  feel  long.]— a.  Annulosc  Animals. — The  gencnU  col- 
lertion  of  insects  and  crustacca  arc  prcstn-ed  iit  cablttets  kcjit  in  a  luw- 
todIImI  room,  under  the  print  room.  The  upper  drawen  are  bi-yottd 
the  Tt^ett  of  the  visitors,  and  as  nil  the  npacc  where  cnbincts  can  stand 
in  occupied,  the  remainder  of  the  colleciiun  is  kept  in  book-like  boxed 
irrangM  on  the  tops  of  the  cabinets,  and  sttll  further  out  of  reach. 
This  room  is  the  common  working  room  of  the  department,  much  to  the 
ioconveuiencc  of  the  entomologists,  artifts,  and  othen,  who  come  to 
mtk«  uAc  of  it  for  scientific  objecia.  The  cabinets  and  boxes  should 
lave  allotted  to  llieni  a  room,  or  rather  tvro  or  three  roomR,  givit^  at 
leaft  three  times  the  pre^nt  space.  .  .  .  The  room  or  rooms  appro* 
ptiated  to  Ihe^e  cabinets  »hon1d  be  exclusively  tised  for  the  collection 
bf  liMcets,  and  for  porpoaeA  connected  with  it ;  and  thern  elmuld  be 
Mfpantte,  well  lighted,  and  airy  iitudies,  for  the  use  of  iliusc  who  now 

]tt«nt  the  inject  mom,  to  investigate  and  to  muke  drawings  from  the 

?r  eluses  of  animals,  tiuch  r(M>ms  are  nMjuire<l  for  the  use  of 
ieal  students  in  the  aamu  manner  as  the  nwding  room  is  retjuivad 

'  atadents  of  books. 

Tbcse  statements  are  cnnugli.  But  wc  CAnnut  conclude  this 
|urt  of  the  case  williout  referring  to  two  important  reports  from 
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the  principal  librarian,  which  meani  t>ie  director  of  the  Mus«u 
one  thteA  the  lOth  of  No\'emher,  1^57,  ihe  otlirr  10th  of  June, 
185i*.     In  the  first  of  llieso  reports,  he  disfUBScs  the  means  id| 
gested  for  relieving  the  Hepartments  of  minrrahjpv  and  gcol 
nnd  shows  thnt  tlie^'  wouhl  not  avail  for  more  than  scvtui  ye. 
and  this  only  by  stopping  op  windows,  to  the  manifest  peril 
the  ventilation,  and  by  fitting  up  the  lower  portions  of  the  sho 
cases  with  drawers,  in  whifh  objects  might  l>e  stored  nway,  " 
could  not  be  seen  by  the  public, 

*  III    llie   (It'pHrtntent  of  prints   itni)   ilrawincs,'   ho  conlinii<«,  * 
want  of  roum  fiwn  to  loflgt*  the  [torlfolios  containing  Ihe  coU«cl 
is  suHiciently  sJtown   by  the  placing;  of  prc««»  in   the  tiarniw 
l«ii<ltijg   fmni  ihe  hiniliriL^  to  (ho  |irint-ruoin.      The  display   of  soi 
of  tilt)   bvst  prints  and   (Irawiti^a   has  often   heeii    fiitfrlaiueH   by 
trustQtM,  who  Mi  how  important  i(  was  lUiil  this  khoulil  hv  done, 
who  never  wmld  carry  their  iiilfttliwii   into  ellecl  fur  \rant  of  room. 
Ttie  Kouyunjik  roum,  by  thv  "ide  of  llin  north-western  portion  of 
Kgyptian  saloon,  liail  been  built  for  the  purpose  of  nuch  au  exhttnii 
when   the   inflox  of  Auyrian  antirjuities  forced  the  tnutees  tod 
that  room  to  their  diitplay,'  &c. 

In  answer  to  a  question  submitted    to  hirn  bv  the-  tm 
•^Vbetlier  any  liniitJtion  can   pniperlv  be  put  on  any  of  the 
lections,'  Mr.  Pnnizzi  remarks  : — - 

'  It  m-eniA  to  the  ^'rincipid  lihmrian  that,  in  tlie  esse  of  onh'qu!l 
fiiKth  a  limitation  as  that  contemplated  in  llie  quesiiun  mi<^it  take  pi 
with  (Treat  ailvaiitage  to  the  Museum  and  to  the  public.     'I'he  princi 
lihrariaii  asimnies  that  the  von!  "  limiiacion  "  impli(5>  the  adoption 
priucipli?  affecting^  not  only  llie  Aituru  hut  the  pa^t.     The  cmwdii 
into  one  insliiution  many  collecticmij,  rveu  beluuging  generally  to 
Mine  class  of  learinng,  iulerfirtrs  with  the  full  devclojnuent  uf  each 
th«oi.  ...     Uy  linuting  the  iiritbii  Mureiini  collceiiuiu  to  q' 
or  paijan  art,  as  was  id  b.  Rrv-at  measure  the  caw.'  a  few  years  a^ 
might  at  once  be  found  lo  display  to  the  public  view  a  seli      _ 
medals,  the  geui^  and  Ihe  gold  oriianieiit",  iheTownley  lermcutton. 
All  that  »pBce  which  is  now  occupieil  by  medieval  ajjtiqiiitii's,  by  w 
arc  called  Iinti!»b  or  Irish  antiquities,  and  by  the  elhuolog;ical  cor 
lion,  might  thus  he  turned   lo  better  acvuunt.     It  does  not  seem 
that  Huch  valuable  s|i9ce  should   he  lakun  up  by  Kiiquiuuux  d: 
caxio«s,  and  hideous  feather  idols,  broken  fluits,  coIIihI  rude  Luiva, 
the  exclusion  of  sucb  ohjeetA  as  have  been  just  tjcfore  mejitioued.* 

In  this  opinion  wc  entirely  runeur.  From  the  report  of  t 
lUth  of  June  last  we  learn  '  that  the  mediirval  anliiguilica  ha 
liecn  increase*!  by  purchase  since  the  beginning  of  I6bi  at  a  m 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  ixjllcttiou  of  classical  antiquities.'  J] 
Panizzi  stales,  that  if  it  be  the  intention  lo  have  a  collecll 
of  mcdinrnl  remains  worthy  of  the  nation,  and  of  the  n 
art   already  in    the  Museum,  ten  times  the  present  space 
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be  veqnSicd;  and  that  for  the  ethnological  department  the 
whole  of  the  area  now  oocDpied  by  antiquities  on  the  npper  floor 
voold  be  icarcely  sufficient.  Of  the  zook^  he  has  the  same  tale 
to  tdl  as  Dr.  Gtaj, — that  specimens  of  many  of  the  laiger  mam- 
malia are  not  in  tbe  Museum,  and  cannot  be  porcbased  for  want 
ti  room  ;  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  specimens  of  fish  is  dis- 
I^ayed  ;  that  not  one-fifth  part  oi  the  skins  of  reptiles  is  stuffed ; 
that  ooly  three  cfaawers  of  coleopterous  insects  out  of  six  hondred 
are  exhibited,  and  in  about  tbe  same  proportion  for  other  insects ; 
and  that  tbe  arrangement  of  several  of  tbe  f»llections  is  incom* 
]dete — and  all  for  want  of  room.     His  final  (XMidasum  is  tha^— 

*  To  keep  tbe  Mosmm  entire,  a  nie  and  snitable  baildiogs  must  be 
provided  wilh  as  little  ddaj  as  may  be.  Tbe  whole  of  tbwe  ports  of 
Great  Basel]  Street,  Charlotte  Street  Bedford  .Square,  Montague 
Race,  BnaaeD  Square,  and  Uontagne  Street,  vhiefa  are  ooatigiioas  to 
tbe  Muaeum  ground,  will  have  to  be  purebMed  and  buflt  upon.  Tbe 
eoa  of  both  site  and  baiUing  will  not  fimn  first  to  last  be  iaJerior  to 
that  of  tbe  eriaring  bmldiag,  exclusive  of  tbe  cost  of  tbe  new  reading- 
room  and  adjaoent  iaiiaries--«mething  between  TOO,00(tf.  and  800,000/. 
TUs  estimate  is  fitoaded  en  tbe  two  eetimaies  made  bj  the  arebiteet  lor 
tbe  parcbase  of  tbe  booses  either  oa  tbe  east  or  tKfftb  side  of  tbe  Mn- 
Kom,  and  fir  evectiiig  adtaUe  buildings  ibereoa.  The  principal 
Ubmim  thiuks  these  estimates  rather  too  lov.' 

iporaiy  expedients  are  out  of  the  question,  for  the  de- 
aie  too  extensire;.  Either  permanent  accommodatian 
■■St  be  provided  by  tbe  porchase  of  groond  oootigDoas  to  tfae 
pn-BUit  Mnaenm,  or  a  aepaiation  most  take  place  and  one  or 
■KWe  €d  tbe  tlepartments  be  removed  elsewhere.  In  tbe  dis- 
caamoB  which  took  jrface  when  the  estimates  for  tbe  British 
Mnaenm  were  moved  in  tbe  Uunse  of  Commons,  Mr.  Glad- 
Lofd  Elcbo,  and  tbe  Chancellar  of  tbe  ExchegBer  pco- 
'  a  decided  opsnian  14100  tbe  imprartirabi  1  itv  of  keepii^ 
tbe  fwlWooos  Boch  laager  together.  Tbe  naturalists,  on  tbe 
o&cr  baad,  are  desiroos  of  maintaining  tbe  union,  and  vebe- 
mendj  pnrteat  against  the  piopaaed  diroire.  To  ooegregate 
■■dn'  ooe  xoof  tbe  pgodnctioos  o(  aatnpc,  art,  science:,  and  iiteam- 
tase,  migbt  be  pswper  at  tbe  cosnmencement  of  the  institotan^ 
vbea  tbe  oortribntaaoa  in  each  departOKnt  were  few,  and  the 
wbote  tagetber  only  tsoostitnled  a  Musenm  of  vexy  modente  di- 
meaaaoBs  ;  hot  tfae  question  is  eotitely  diflerent  now  that  every 
coUertaoo  is  made  as  br  as  poaaihle  ooanplete,  and  bas  irnimed 
odoaaal  propcwtioos.  This  devekipnieBt  will  rmartitm^^  asd  the 
mi— II  iiiioiiii,  which  are  already  so  -t^^f"^^  must  increase  an 
xsfady,  that  we  most  cxmfeas  onr  snrptiae  (bat  the  propositiao 
fior  a  aeaanliaB  duold  have  met  with  oppofia. 

It 


It  is  cluBr,  in  tUc  £rst  place,  tbat  while  all  the  tlcpartnents  are 
unitfil   none  will   r^ver    ht-  pro]>crlv  accommiKlatcil.       KjicIi    it^M 
re((uirin7  an  extended  tpaec  at  the  snmc  moment,  and  the  unib^^l 
demands  are  far  ton  great  to  be  satiaficsl.     For  this  reason,  when 
new   bnildinf^    arc  sanc-tinneil  there  will     nerer  be    any   roiKj 
■•■dcmble  tnoruin  allowed  Tor  further  acceg&jons,  and  no 
will  t'resli  rliaimcls    l>c  opcnitl,  itiiiii   ttiK  Museum  will  a^ 
rea«l)-  to  burst  its    banks.     The  whole  history  of  the  ("at 
ment  conlinns  this  fact.     In  the  st^cond  place  the    building- 
stop  somewhere.     It  is  impossible  t(}  ^  on  expamiin>;  il  tnc 
DilelVi  Cor  it  will  become  too  vast  for  siiperintrncienec.     Alreodj 
the  functions  of  t'ontrolUns  the  varioui  dcpui'tments  are  almc 
bcvood  the  powers  of  a  single  man,  and  must  soon  onti^raw  tb 
limits  of  human  oversi;;!)!.     In  the  ttiird  place,  no  director 
uiiilc  a  supreme  acquaintance  with  antiquities,  with  natural  liil 
ton',  and  with  literature,  conjoined  with  the  qualities  of  a  ngtii 
o^'erseer,  and  he  will  always  tlierefore  l>e  liable  in  some  degree 
be  un  object  of  jcnlousr  to  the  heads  of  any  department  of  whicl 
he  hasnospcrinl  knowledge,    ilowwer  considerate  be  may  be 
their  chuTiis,  they  will  always,  in  the  txniti-st  for  accnmniodattor 
believe  themselves  sacrificed    to  rival  sections.     In  the  foui 
place,  the  trustees  ivho  are  selected  for  their  spei  ial  aequircmeats 
and  who  are  tho  governing  body  of  the  inslitutiim.  pronoui 
upon  questions  of  wbtrh  man}'  of  them  are  i^orant — the  Hti^tt 
man  votine  npnn  subjects  cnnnecleU  with  natural   history,  tl 
naturalist  xipon  HuhjiTti  ronne<'led  with  btmks.     To  some  exieni 
this  must  prevail  under  any  arranfremcnt,  but  there  is  no  need 
aggravate  the  evil,  and  combine  ftinclions  in  tbe  same  peison 
iaeon^umis  as  if  the  Sjieakrr  of  the  House  of  Commons 
also  to  he  appoinle<1    {^resident  of  the  Royal  Academy.     There 
is  a  ptnin  and   brnntl  line  to  be  drawn  between  the  works  o^H 
nature    and   tlic  works  of  man,  and   in  no  other  capital   has  U)^| 
junction    been    attemptc<l.       In    Paris,   St.    Petersburg,    Drrlio, 
Florence,  the  animals  form  a  distinct  muscuni,  and  the  Engliab 
nataralist  is  the  only  one  who  thinks  that  his  science  derires  any 
advantage  from  the  juxtaposition  of  Roman,  Greek,  and  AssiTtan 
remains.      Fverything  which  llics  in  the  nir,  swims  in  tlie  water, 
walks,  creeps,  ami  grows  upon   tl>e  earth,  or  is  du^  out  of  the 
bowels  of  tilt-  earth,  is  suiely  enouprh  for  one  institution. 

All  branches  of  leamins:  are  fostered  and  improved  hy  aama- 
atioo.  There  must  be  a  centre  towards  which  the  sepaiole 
ototDS  may  cuB^cgate.  Men  following  the  same  pursuit  natn- 
mlly  flock  logetlier,  and  the  j^andest  results  are  producrti  from  the 
intbrmntion  each  me-mber  throws  into  the  cunimou  stock.  The 
necessity  of  uoitv  of  purpose  is  felt  more  strong'ly  e^-ery  year. 
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Tfac  Ro^al  fNirinty,  wliieb  !n  its  ronstitutton  wss  tlic  mmt  cRthol  ir 
11  l^arnc^l  IwOtrs,  founil  it  cxptnlient  to  aittT  lis  statutes  not 
ajfo,  with  the  view  «f  limiting;  the  niimher  of  Fellows  nml 
prinjf  to  the  rouncil  the  power  of  sfleclion.     As  s<ience  ad- 
rtncM.  its  cul livtitnrs  m-nessarily  ilividp  tlicinsflvfji;  intjt  groups, 
and  thp  renerablc  parent  has  piven  birth  to  n  nutnrrous  oftsprinfj 
I  ill  the  shii]>e  oi'  <_'heniir.-il.  <Jeologjji:n),  an'l  Linnenn  Societies. 
^\>  reason  has  hecii  assiimnl  why  the  British  Museum  should 
be  an  eiception  to  so  wholesome  a  rule.     At  least  when  we  turn 
)fn   the  |>iiitest  of   the    eminent  'promoters   iind    cultivators  of 
I  natural   knowledtfe*  against   the  removal  of  the  natural  hialory 
in>llertions  from  the    British  Museum,  we  htok  in  vain  for  any 
farguments  Avhichran  outweisrh  the  mnnifest  advantige  of  a  trans- 
frrence.     Tliey  rommence  with  the  statement,  that  the  British 
Museum  was  fonndeil  hy  bir  Hans  Sloane,  and  was  essenliiilly  a 
oatoT^  history  eollection.     Uoth  these  assertions  are  emracous. 
The    Mnseiim  was  fnnndetl  by  Parliament,  which,  havins?  piiP- 
Lfhased  the  Slonne  Mit«eiun  at  Die  price  named  by  llie  roHecfur, 
ilid    what  it  pleased  witli  the  property,  and  unite*!  it  witli  other 
i"ollertions  which  had  lonjj  brcn    the  property  of  the  public. 
Thai  it  was  not    'esseotially  u  natural   bictory  cr>tle<-llnn*   we 
bave  already    shown.      *Tlie  Brititili   Museum,'  siiid    the  ^eat 
botanist,  Robert  Hmnii,  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  nf 
Commons,  'is  ami  always  has  hecn  more  ii  literary  than  a  sci- 
rotitic  institution.'      In   (act,  so  little  attention  did  the  triistj-es 
pay  to  the  latter  department  that  for  IIil-  first  forty  years  rnily 
one  purchase  of  natural   liistory  was  made,  that  uf  ii  cullet-tion 
of  birds.     Let  us  see,  on  the  other  hand,  what  was  ^oing  on 
in  the  way  of  destruction.     Mr,  Konig',  in   his  evidence   befort? 
the  Committee  of  the  Mouse  of  ('cimmtms,  states  in  answer  to 
a  qursiiitn  as  to  the  ronilition  of  the  entomological  odlcction: 
*  When   (  (ome  to  the  Museum  most  of  those  objects  were  in 
n  adrnnceil  slate  of  dpeomposition,  and  they  were  hurird  and 
nmimittecl  to  the  flames  one  after  another.      Dr.  Shaw  had  a 
bamin^  every  year;   be  called  them  his  rremations.'     On  his 
being'  asked,  *  1 «  there  one  single  insect  rfmnining  of  ihc  53114 
«hicii  were  jiresentrd  liv  Sir  Ham  Sloane?'  he  replies,  '  I  should 
thtok    not.'      Again  tlie    same  witness  slat<;il    that  lie  did    not 
ihiDk  there  was  one  specimen  left  of  ^ir  Jose]ih  llauks's  coi- 
tion of  birds,     iJe  adds,  *I  know  there  was  a  considerable 
inber  of  bottles  wbicb  contained  birds,  partly  in  spirits  of 
rine,  ]rartly  dry,  consisting  of  sitins  meri^ly.     They  were  tnuu- 
I'ferred  with  other  ohjccta,  cbic.fly  of  comparative  ;»nalomv.  ' 
''Cuilege  of  Sursfeoos,  and  among  these  birds  were  ccrlai* 
which  had    no  Imsiness  at  the  College  of  Suri;eoft8 ; 
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wished  to  /lave  the  hoHUs,  •>th«;rwjs(!  they  would  probably  not  ho%*e 
takfn  them;  the  hMies  were  of  some  value  to  them.'      Such 
tbo  treatment   wliicli  tlic  natural  history  rcreivetl  in  the  crtI 
(lays  of  the  British  Mug«uin,  when  this  department  is  suppo: 
by  the  tnemorialists  lo  have  been  in  the  ascendant. 

The  next  pnratjrraph  of  thr  iiii-niorixl  iwserts  the  exrcllence 
the  tmtural  bislurj  a)llut.lioiis,  which  is  not  denied.  The  so 
question  is  how  tlicy  can  be  Tn»d(^  available  to  the  public  insl 
of  being  hidden  in  coat-cellars,  where  they  arc  of  little  more  u 
than  if  tbo  creatures  had  reniainetl  in  their  native  wilds  or  in  i 
depths  of  the  sea.  The  petitioners,  however,  proceed  to 
that  ns  the  British  MuH<.-um  niUKt  at  all  events  be  extended 
occommodale  uiniiy  massive  specimens  of  art,  \\hu-li  can  only 
placed  on  the  baiement,  tlie  natural  history  may  occupy  the 
galleries  above.  IJut  tbey  forget  that  numerous  obje<  U  now 
below  would  be  brought  up  atiiirs  if  there  was  space;  that  titere 
are  already  extensive  collections  of  antiquities  in  the  upper  fl 
which  will  be  cuustaolly  expanding ;  that  rooms  bare  long 
reqtiired  in  which  to  exhibit  the  prints  ;  and  that  if  the  bir 
beai^  and  fishes  arc  to  <iccupy  any  new  area  which  might  be 
after  be  provided,  all  the  other  purposes  for  which  the  Museu 
exists  would  be  clieckrd.  This  is  pret^iscly  the  reason  for  I 
scparatioa,  that  one  deparlineDl  can  only  now  be  Bccommodatctl 
at  the  expense  of  another.  The  memorialists  propose  to 
over  the  dtfTicully  by  taking  tlie  lion'it  share  to  themselves, 
eren  then  tbey  would  not  fmil  anuhinsf  like  verge  enough. 

They  proceed  to  argue  against  breaking  up  the  natural  his 
into  several  parts  to  be  distributed  auiung  different  societi 
'  because  its  chief  end  and  aim  is  to  demuiutratc  the  barmoi 
which  pervades  the  whole,  and  the  unity  of  principle  whi 
bespeaks  the  anity  of  the  crenti^c  Cause.'  In  this  we  agree  witb 
them.  I3ut  with  bingular  inconsistency  they  iuimediatcly  depart 
from  their  own  principle,  and  admit '  the  possible  expediency 
iranitfcrring  the  botani^-al  collections  to  the  great  national  v* 
lishment  at  Kew.'  How  can  they  demonstrate  the  harmony  ai 
unity  of  principle  for  which  they  properly  contend  while  ih 
exclude  the  entire  vegetable  kingUom'r'     l«t  the  collection 


"  Sncb  »  •eparmtion  wodM  luinll}-  bavt  broil  ssuciionvd  by  tbe  grnx 
who  )iu  bcifu  (enuctl  ihi-  forvniort  ivicntilic  diui  of  hi>  oouutry.     In  i 
biagrspfar  «f  hiu  {Alhenamm,    .No.  1.^99),  it  »  n'\A,  ■  liu    inHimce  <nu 

in  cvvTj  dirrcttou ioA  the    hi%Mry  »(  develuifiiK'ul  wm  lb«  twos 

which  all  impruvviueiit  in  clos^ificaiiDU  hss  carried  on Tlua   infli 

exna4<«l  fram  the  v«g«Ubl«  to  the  nnlnul  kingdon.    The  r««iiarch«-a  of  8eU«i^ 
on  the  regflsUc  cell,  prwiaptcU  l>jr  the  obwrrations  gf  Brvwo,  Inl  lo  ih<n« 
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natural  history  tte  ki>pt  tofcellier  hy  all  meftas.  bat  let  tbc  union 
b«f  (-untpK'te. 

Tli(*  mpinorinlisrs  a^ln  object  to  remove  from  lh«  Brituh 
\[u««um  bccftUK«  tlieir  s|>et-inien«  an*  now  In  tbe  neiffbbourbood 
of  the  works  on  natural  history  in  the  library.  Prnfessor  Owen 
WM  examineil  iip<jn  tlii«  point  in  1848,  when  lie  statin]  that  such 
i  libraty  as  wm  nttat-hcd  to  tlie  Jurdtn  ilet  Fhntrst  at  Paris 
would  answer  every  purpose.  There  is  no  tlifficully  M-hntov^r  in 
pnMniriii^  suib  a  culb't-tioii,  just  as  llii?  Museum  ot'  Geulogv  in 
Jcruyn  Struct  havtr  retxittly  hriiujsht  tot^ctlicr  b  fine  library  of 
the  same  description.  /\s  far  as  this  topic  is  an  arjiuincnt  at  all, 
it  is  in  favour  of  the  proposml  separation.  The  library  in  the 
Museuin  is  now  made  bi  answrr  every  conceivable  purjKtse. 
The  same  volume  is  oflm  wanted  hy  ditFcreiit  persons:  and, 
INI  observing  in  the  returns  oi  tbc  esponditure  of  ibe  liritish 
Museum  a  sum  set  down  for  books  for  scveml  nf  the  departments 
of  Datoral  history,  and  inquirinf;  the  reason,  we  were  informed  that 
Ihey  were  needed  by  the  officers  because  the  jrenerol  public 
monopoli/ml  innnv  ot  the  works  in  the  tihniry.  Few  things  are 
Riore  required  tlmn  the  formation  of  subsidiary  collections,  to 
dtml  the  drain  from  the  great  central  store^  which  could  alwayg 
be  consulted  in  rase  of  nceti. 

The  last  rcasun  which  tlie  memorialists  urj^e  against  the  re- 
moval is,  that  it  **  would  be  vieweil  by  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants 
witb  extreme  disfavour,  it  l>ciii{r»  ni- IK  known  fii<*t  that  by  far  the 
Crcater  number  of  visitors  to  the  Museum  consist  of  those  wlio 
frpqnent  the  halls  containing  the  natural  history  roHeclions.'  If 
litis  hv  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  inhabitants  should  view 
the  removal  with  disfavour;  for  liicy  will  simply  follow  the 
natural  history  to  its  new  destination,  and  desert  the  present 
Museum.  But  tli(iug;h  the  fact  is  said  to  be  well  itnnwn,  we  must 
beg  In  cjURstiou  it.  In  our  visits  to  the  Museum  we  have  oh- 
rrved  ibnt  the  (Stalest  number  of  persons  Were  usually  assembled 
ind  the  illuminated  missals  and  autujjraphs ;  and  if  the  prints 
lid  be  exhibited,  as  they  wuuld  be  if  the  natural  history  was 
tmoved,  they  would  attract  greater  crowds  still.  Tbc  visitors, 
ve  are  satisfieil,  would  in  every  way  l>e  the  gainers.  Once  in 
J)e  building',  and  ihcy  are  anxious  b>  make  the  circuit  uf  the 


«uo  on  (be  animal  cell ;  bimI  ire  msjr  il'irvclli  li-aet>  tbe  pmral  potition  of 

si  pbyswlofiy  to  thr  wtmdpriiil  inflnvno,'  itist  tlto  nn««rchc«  nf  tmiini  have 

tA  n]K>a  ihe  invt^tigatiun  of  the  laws  of  ornnixaiioa.    Even  in  soology,  ih* 

liwneif  of  Brovti'*  n«>raHh«a  may  be  tracM  in  H»  interaa  attachMl  bi  the 

ItUii^rr  ot  Jvv^loinnml  ia  alJ  iu  rvcmt  ivslrais  of  clasriflcMioiu,     Itnxin  bad,  in 

fifoct,  fa  rbc  bf^mlog  of  lh«  prvMnt  ccnturr,  gratpvO  the  gn-K  idcss  of  mwth 

mA  il^Tcloptacata  wjiicli  sk  dot  the  beacon  liyhu  ot  nil  research  in  bMogkal 

ieaecv  «bc(h^  in  the  plant  or  animal  i>c<rld.* 
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enltn*  Museum.     Tbis   Km  already,  from   its  cxtmt,  bpcome  s 

weirv    pilgrimage,  anil  if  llie  buildini;  is  tu  be  iiicrva*tt«)  till  il 
will  accoiuDKxlate  all  the  rollectionft  wliirb  arc  uuw  truu^c^tc 
bcoestb  its  Tooi,  Uutc  will  he:  mj  mucb  of  a  guod  thing  tbnt  it  wil 
be  g()od  fur  notbiug.     Ku  doobt  tbere  is  furoe  iu  ibe  demand 
tbc  naturalists  that  their  department  sboold  be  kopt  nrilbio 
reu:h  of  tbe;  people ;  but  it  need  uut  be  fixed  in  the  very  heart 
Luridon.     To  sit^ht-sccrs  a  liitic  juurno^'  is  often  rallier  au 
cilc^mciit  thiut   n  drawbnck,  an:!   if  tlie  new  localitj  which  ma] 
be  cbusuu  should  hu  furlUur  iroai  some,  it  will    be  nearec 
other*. 

Xotwitlidtanding  the  assertion  of  the  nnturalistA,  tliat  their  tic 
iKUtincnt  Is  lliu  uia&t  |>Dpular  ]>orliou  of  ibtt  Brimb  .Moseuiu,  we 
believe  tlint  all  their  arf:uments  may   be  summed  up  inl<>  one 
which  they  have  not  expressed.— tlic  dread  tb:it  the  sqMrution 
would  (limiriisii  tlicir  importance.     In  our  opinion,  they  ortt  over 
modest,  and  underrate  both  ihemsolFcg  and  their  science.     Appre* 
faensioDS  baTe  been  expressed    tbat    Farliament  would    be  leas 
liberal  in  its  grants  titan  miw  tlie  nntural  hislorv  forms  a  pe 
of  one  graiid  national  itutitutlon.     Of  tliis  vc  have  no  fear.     Tt 
natural  history,  once  allowed    to  bare  its  prup<T  dcv*' 
whieti  il   never  can  bare  where   it   is,  and   il  would    1 
muittcr  of  gcner;il  admiration  and  prtdp,  and  would  ccrtainlr 
be  grudged  the  sums  which  were  essential  for  maintain ing  i^ 
supreuiaty," 

There  is  luiather  circumsLiince  which  we  confi-ss  has  outisideni 
wctyhtftilli  ui.     \Vc  alljdc  to  the  pnsilinn  of  the  erreal  lUtunUttn 
who  is  al  present  calJeil  the  Siipcrintciidcnt  of  tbe  Deitnrtmmts  <MH 
rVaiurol  History  in  the  iiritisb  Museuui.     Ah  an  ulliL-ei  of  th^l 
BSULbUsluncot,  be  Is  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  subject  to  tbo  itn- 
inetliate  control  of  the  principal  librarian,  and  to  sueb  regulaiiol 
as  the  trustees  may  think  ri^'bt  to  cstabli:>h.      He  is  b^mnd 
i-ome  at  a  certain  hour  and  aat  to  leave  bia  post  before  a 


*  Vfoa  Mi  poiut  Mr.  \.  A.  Vigors  a^xprcuetl  ithai  wc  1>clicvr  tg  b* 
tmlJ),  la  bif  cvidvace  bcfurc  tbe  Coinniiiu-e  of  ilie  H<<use  of  Cot" nm us  in  tS 
*  U^'  lis  njrs,  *  i  vvn  tn  pofs  &  jnilgBuni  on  thu  salij««t,  I  shMUd  lav  ihai  t| 
DepscUBoat  of  N'AlursI  lliaturjr  oiigkt  to  be  rtowvrri  vntirc-lf  Trout  Die  Uritif 
Mateum.     fJie  pre>«nt  imprnvrd  tbtle  of  Kiinicv  leads  lu  t>i  (Mnitiilvt  iiiili«iitiiL_ 

SKtu*  usnilvl  bj-  their  affluiiic^  and  aiialn^iirt  iuio  oue  |;nuid  sysiMu.  If  til 
He  «'cre  pUord  to^dier,  ud  ih«  wbole  di-positcd  in  olv  aatroital  sad  mtmt 
natesni.  tbi;  reuli  to  MleMc  woold  be  mou  twrn^ficJaL  Ii  would  bir  o»«  at 
(nndfett  abjrcb  uf  llw  I«K>tlatiir«o(thia  or-iiay  utherconntrj:  oiefiil  itot  Bi«r 
Maoience,  Imt  cocHt^''  -■  r-  -Lit  pantnoiiM  obJNt  tg  wbiub  nntBral  mi<iuc«|' 
bci  ihrcMod— ootid  u  osbibiiion  of  (hoKiidMB  of  ibo  Creaior/ 

•rcMiMi.     Sach  a  I  '>iald  be  of  ihcgrvaleat  coiM'^iirBoc  tu  lliv 

nslutml  Ibroloi^.     Sucli  h  yu.<w  ran  oalj*  Iw  cflcimil)  f-ilhiwrd  up  b*  h«ti 
HNapnbeoN^-*  nniNaui,  via1>raciag,  as  fiir  sa  poaub)  «b»l«  o(  the' 

aor  Lsovn.*  ^ 
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He  muse  superintend  questions  of  diitail,  and  look  after 

rakonUnstc  oflifprs  and  servants  in  Liii  dcjKirtnirnE,  itstd  Iw 

unmi-iablc  fur  cbv  in»niRT  in  wbicli  thvy  mhI  all  others  under 

him  spend   tltcir  time.     He  liAS  tu    bear  rcsponsibilitica  wliidi 

&inn«rl^'  restL-d  upon  th«  directors  of  tlio  several  sections  into 

■hkli  ibo  nntund  liistitr^  is  diridiid,  und  wlui  hn.TR  idwnjs  dis- 

clMij^ed  their  duties  in  the  most  eliFicicnt  mnnner.     Ho  ia  ordered 

hi  dftUvvr  twelve  ^atuitoua  lectures  at   Jermvn-street  un  certain 

tla^s^  which  arc  attended  l>y  a  (.tow<I  of  Indies  and  gentlemcm 

irfao  are  well  able,  and  we  dare  say  would  be  wilting  to  paj  for 

,  but  for  which  the  trustees  arc  kind  enough  to  pav  on  their 

half  with  pubiii!  muney ;  and  should  hedesire  to  deliver  aay 

Itnturos  elsewhere,  he  must  ask  permission  oJ' tlie  trusties.     Is 

is  the  nay  to  popularize  science?     Ia  iIjls  the  proper  position 

a  man  like  l'r<->f('5Sor  Owen,  wbo  has  spent  his  life  in  forcing 

luture  to  give  up  her  secrets?    Is  It  riglit  tliat  learning  so  exten- 

sire  and  so  accurate  should  be  confined  to  so  narrow  a  sphere, 

ud  that  the  exercise  of  such  rare  powers  of  communicating  ii>- 

foTRiAtitin  should  thus  Ih-   impeded?      Let    the  natural  lilsbory 

W' elevated  to  its  rightful  dignity.     Let  it  form  an  independent 

institution,  with  I'rofessnr  Owen  nt  its  head,  and  let  him  have 

a  teuple  of  bis  own  iitsti-nd  of  being  a    todger,      Ll-I  liiui   have 

leisure  fur  giving  the  world  the  benefit  of  liisi  vast  kuowlcdire 

liy  his  writings  and  bis  lectures,  and  let  him  enjoy  all  the  honour 

and  dislinctiun  he  so  Tichly  dcsen'es  by  conferring  on   hitn  nn 

ir  '  '<>nt  post,  where  he  will  be  no  longer  traranicltcd  by  the 

I'  its  of  an  inferior  office   in    what    the  Act   of  Parliantcnl 

ttlls  a  'general  rcnosilory.' 

Hiivinn;  disposcil  of  the  pfdnt  of  expediency,  the  question  yet 
Rmaias  as  to  the  ]>ower  of  the  tnislees  to  dispossess  them- 
lelret  of  anv  portion  of  the  objects  committcil  to  their  charnrp. 
Hut  this  nee<l  not  detain  us  a  moinenr.  The  SAparatiun  of  the 
oitural  history  collections  cannot  lake  place  without  a  grant  from 
Parliament;  and  if  any  ilifticulty  nrosc  under  the  present  Act,  a 
igle  senteuce  would  enable  the  Legislature  to  decree  a  divorce. 
t  the  inomorialists  ask,  'where  are  we  to  g-*)?'  To  Ibis 
answer,  either  to  Kensington  Gore  or  Rurlingtnn  flnuac. 
thing  can  be  better  than  the  situation  of  the-  latter.  It  is 
althy  and  cemral  ;  it  has  a  large  garden  behind  and  a  large 
t  in  front;  and  here  a  Imililing  might  ho  cn.Tiet!  at  a  much 
cost  than  would  Ikj  r<*(|iiirp<l  for  llic  necessary  enlargement 
tlic  British  Museum,  an<l  far  more  commo<lious.  'I'ho  Mu- 
ts  constructed  in  an  expensive  style  of  architecture  and  with 
nassivr  sididity  which  would  not  be  necessary  for  specimens 
natural  biston.*.     Provision  roold  tlien  be  made  for  the  dcrehip- 
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ment  of  the  tevernl  collcrtions  to  an  alinott  ladetinite  (>xtenl. 
It  is  our  coni'ictirm  tboc  natural  sirieiice  has  no  jpreaier  enemies 
than  tliosr  who  nppDse  Ihe  srparntion.  Who  will  ventnrp  lit 
calculate  tlie  injury  it  hns  alreatjy  stutained  by  want  of  space? 
Who  can  say  hoir  much  lias  been  lost  by  the  necessity  of 
abstaining,  morp  or  less,  fnr  npn-anls  of  thirty  yoors,  from  pur- 
cbasin:*  spcdmvns  ur  displaying  those  already  in  tbe  inslitution? 
And  surely  llie  viniiors  wbo  have  ret'oursc  to  the  departments 
of  literature,  art,  and  antiquities  in  the  British  Musetiin,  hiive 
also  a  right  to  complain  that  they  look  in  vain  for  what  tbcy 
seek,  because  the  space  il  nould  occupy  is  wantetl  for  tbe  reflec- 
tions of  natural  history.  Gocli,  in  a  word,  is  a  detriment  to 
other,  and  the  only  efTcctual  remedy  is  that  one  should  go. 


Art.  VIII.— 1.  TTte  Indian  ReMiion,  ilt  Cntises and  Jlfnifts^ 
tfries  of  Letters /rom  the  Rev.  Alexander  Duff,  D.D.,  LL.D, 

2.  Notes  on   the   North-west    Provinces  of  India.     By    Clmrl^^ 
Raikes,  Mn<;istmte  and  Collector  of  Mynponric.     1852.         ^H 

3.  British  Itiftia^  its  Barfis  atid  its  IHUorrf.    By  John  MalcoM^* 
Ludlow.     2  vols.     1858. 

A.    The  Admim'stratton  of  Justice  in  British  India.     By  Williain 

H.  Morlty,      1858. 
5.   The  Letters  of  Jndophilus  to  the  'Times*    3rtl  edition.    1858. 

T  ONO  iK'l'oro  the  last  embers  of  the  rebellion  are  extinguubed, 
•^  tbe  question  of  the  future  government  of  India  must  force 
ilself  upon  the  atteniion  of  the  country.     We  dn  not  mean  tbe 
home  ^ovemmi^nt — a  subject    nhicb  under  its    tatious   nspertM^ 
has  occupied  l^arlianient  daring  the  whole  of  one  session,   lui^H 
bos  been  disrussed  will)  nil    the  virulence  of  faction  and  all   tbe 
eamcsiness  of  conviction.      It   really  Jtignifics  little  whether  w^ 
bare  a  President  of  a  Board  or  a  Secretary-  of  Stale,  whether  ll 
council  is  to  be  nominative  or  elective,  whctlier  to  consist 
eight  or  fifteen  members.     These  are  matter*  of  comparative] 
little  importance  when  corapartMl  with  the  great  questtimof'  H( 
is  India   to  t>e  governed   in  India?*     The  time  is  come  wb( 
wo  should    be  prepared  to  hiy  down  somtt  grent  ]>nniiptes  on 
which  this  country  is  willing  that  those  vast  dominions — nnjuiret^^ 
fur  her,   let  it  aliv.iys  be  remembered  with  pride,  by  an  associfl^H 
tltin  of  BrilUh  merchants — should  for  the  future  be  ruled  in  h«^^ 
name. 

We  believe  ibai,  as  far  bs  India  ilself  is  conccnied, 
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matter  little  in  what  form  the  bill  now   before   ParlianieQt  is 

fimlJ^  passcil.     Fpivpr  delays,  {^riilrr  energy  Ht  linine,  the  more 

dinct  inllurnct*  i>f  public  n|)inion,  ami  the  tnorn  ready  appliance 

>A  liie  discoverips  ot  modem  «rient<?  and  (.-irjlaation,  may  develope 

th«  reiources  of  India,  and  may  add  lo  her  material  prosperity. 

Bat  ifaere  are  questions  aflectiug  the  very  basis  of  ber  govcm- 

■oit^  ODr  relations  with  the  people,  and  the  possibility  nt  the 

(brntioii  of  our  rule,  which  cnn  only  be  settled  on  thn  spot.    The 

Inmd  principles  upon  which  our  policy  is  to  he  founded  must  be 

lani  c!r>wu  in  Dn^land,  but  it  is  in  [mlia  that  they  must  be  rarrie<l 

'iDL    Aq  inoompetcrtt  minister  may  trifle  with  our  Indian  empire 

ba<.  but  that  empire  will  he  lost  unless  in  India  itself  we  hare 

■blr  and  expericn<-c(l  statesmen  and  an  efficient  and  wise  system. 

li  19  esMmlial,  therefore,  that  the  p<*opV  of  this  country  shouhl 

dearly  undci-stand  our  true  ]h>sition  in  India,  and  sitould  ascer- 

llta  liow  far  any  misconduct  or  neglect  on  our  part  may  linrr  led 

to  Ibe  terrible  i-veols  of  the  last  fifteen  months.     By  a  due  esti- 

oiie  done  of  the  past  can  the  recurrence  of  such  disasters  be 

pierenled  for  the  futare.     We  are  convinced  that  eren  yet  we 

luive  Dot  fully  feic  the  prodigious  weight  of  the  tjisk  imposed 

Bpoa  lis.     The  inassa(Tes  and  the  (lospcnite  struggle  have  ratlier 

ttflded  to  make  us  for^ict  the  duties  wc  owe  to  the  peoples  com> 

Biittrd  to  our  caa*.     If  they  have  weakened  our  sense  of  reap«)n- 

uhUity    and    sulMlituteil    indiscriminate   feeling;*   of   horror  and 

ctmlenipc  for  tlie  natives  of  India,  the  rebellion  has  indeed  been 

a  rahunity,  the  worst  results  of  which  are  yet  to  be  cxjicrieucLi!. 

The  raridiis  races  of  India  have  alrrady  been  sufficiently  set 

against  as.     Few  persons,  except  those  who  liavp  iiiadf*  India  a 

ipecLil  object  of  inquiry,  arc  aware  bow  critical   our   posiliou 

has    berit,    wc  may    say    still    is,  and    how  oar   rule  has   been 

shaken  to  its  very  foundation.      The  English  people  have  been 

too  htajT  inclined    to    give    credence  to  the  assertion  of  a  few 

Calcutta  civilians,    wiiu,  unwilling  tu  admit   the  failure  of  their 

faTouriie     schenifs    for    the    class    goTcmment  of  India,   have 

(leclaretl  the  rebellion  to  be  '  a  mere  military  mntiny.*    They  have 

bvcu  igiKjrant  tliat  the  presidency  of  Bombay  has  only  been  saved 

by  the    energy,   foresight,  and  judgment  of  Lord  KIplunslone, 

though   its  army  was  on  the  eve  of  revolt,  and  its  population, 

Ipecially  that  of  the  Mahrattii  country,  ready  for  insurrection. 

Itheiiresidencyof  Madras,  notwilhsl-iiiflin^  tlieaduiiltett  misery 

discontent  of  the  people,   there  has  been,  it  is  true,  com- 

itive  tianquillity,  attributable  to  the   mixture  of  castes  and 

^oDs,  including  the  Christian,  in  its  army,  and   to  the  fact 

lat  the  rent  Hindu  and  Mussulman  elements  arc  found  conipsra- 

ilrely  sprnkiu^  to  a  very  small  extent  in  the  population,  which  is 
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rompnsrd  mainly  of  aboriginnl  mrcs,  fanning  a  povertr-st 
and  lonn  opprt^ssod  dus.  Kvfrrj  additional  dcspRlch  £mtn  the* 
sent  of  war  provts  ibat  tbe  iabalittauts  of  tbv  North- wntrrn 
PiUTinces,  and  of  Central  Ittdio,  act;  almost  to  a  man  agminst 
ua;  that,  t<>  use  ctic  ironis  uf  a  wcll-boowa  describe-  now 
with  tbe  array,  'liku  a  fifUl  of  oirn  stricken  Lv  ttie  wind, 
tlie  popolatirnt  bends  ns  wc  pass  hat  to  risf^  again.'*  We  ate 
nowbcre  willimrlv  fumisbed  witb  supplies ;  in  iaformalioa  as  to 
ibc  moremenis  nf  tbe  rebels  wr  arc  nttnriv  detirirnt ;  aar 
'Intelligence  Dcpartmnit *  (r«;ls  no  tidtn^xs;  nur  rolumns  ood 
itetacbiiicnts  are  under  the  trnns  of  tbe  tnemv  befon*  tbev  ^re 
nware  of  bis  presence;  l>amls  cross  and  recniss  tbe  preat  rinrs 
with  tbe  connivance  of  tho  vcrr  gtiaixls  set  to  watch  them  ;  oar 
officers  are  attacked  and  government  treasures  captured  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  Uovcmur-Ocnerol's  residence  at  Allahabad, 
T^or  Tuusi  it  be  suppotfd  ibat  tbe  war  i«  vet  coming  to  an  end. 
Tlic  latest  Bceountd  received  from  the  Norlli-westeni  Proriaon, 
Bengal,  and  tbe  Mnliratta  States,  are  such  as  to  cause  deep 
anxiety.  Tbe  rebels  broken  up  into  bands,  and  in  most  place* 
aided  and  maintained  by  tbe  population,  lire  barassiug  our  troops 
and  adopting  a  system  of  warfare  which  must  entail  upoa  as 
gr«at  sacrifice  of  life.  UnceasinjEr  eiTurtc  must  still  be  made,  not 
only  to  semi  mit  men  to  supply  the  places  of  tbose  who  fidl  rio- 
lims  lo  battle  and  the  climate,  but  to  despalcb  rcinforcemcma  to 
India.     Kvery  letter  from  tbat  country  asks  for  'more  troops.' 

It  is  prinrijiolly  to  the  fidelity  and  prudence  of  native  princes 
nnd  natirestatesmenthat  we  owe  tbe  tranquillity  (^part  of  Centra] 
and  of  Soutbern  India,  as  it  is  tn  the  couraire  nml  I'uitbfuhiess  of 
two  Sikb  chiefs,  the  Kajahs  of  I'uteeala  and  of  .Ibinil,  tbat  wc 
owe  the  opportune  .lid  of  our  firsi  Sikb  levies.     Salai  JoBf,  the 
Minister  of  the  Xixaan  of  tbe  Dekknn,  acting  undn*  the  abl^^ 
j^idance  of  C/olonel    Davidson,  the   Resident  at   tbe  Coort  d^| 
Hyderabad,  restrained,  at  tbe  imminent  risk  of  his  vwn  life,  ^^ 
fanaliral    .Vluitommedan    population  eat:er  for  Cbristian   blood. 
Tlie  steaily  dc'votiun  of  Scimlia  nnd    ilolknr   left   Lbe  ^labrattas 
without  a  leader  ot  skill  or  inilucuce,  and  baa  hitherto  rendered 
harmless  tluit  formitlBhlc  race. 

VVhtlst  Uius  bearing  (estimnny  to  the  friendly  conduct  of  tbese 
nalivc  prinocs,  we  must  uot  ToTgct  tbat  there  were  special  oaoaes 
for  it:  nor  must  it  be  overlotiked  that  their  subjects  were  with 
tii^adly    restrained  from   open   hostility   s^uinst    a<,  and    tliat, 

*  I'Ottvrttf  the'TinMsCorrsspoadcnt.' Jan»4.   Itnost tw  bomvln  nriad  ihat 

llic  di»t:riptiaB  iltitf  gireit  of  ilic  '  Ill-will  and  onponiios  of  ihv  icikts  -of  tbe 

f  cattle '  dixi  bot  apply  lo Oude,  but  to  ItaudclcusJ,  JtohikitiiJ,  ami  part  of Cvoti^ 
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tpi  in  the  N  izam's  ilominloru,  ihctr  troops  joined  our  revolted 

it  b  very  importnnt,  when  consitk'rinjr  the  Indian  r]uuti«m,  to 
krep  ihesR  fiwu  in  mind.'  ,Tho«c  who  know  India  best  were  not 
onprepornd   for  lliis    siate  of  things   lon^  before  the  rebellion 
bmltecmt.     The  Protestant  missionaries  of  nil  di^nomlnntions  estn- 
Wiilwni  ill  Bengal,  tJfscjihed,  in  a  petition   to  Fajl iauient,  dated 
in  Dcrcmber,  lB5ij,  and  prraented  to  the  House  of  C«niro»>ns  by 
Mr.  Kinnaird,  the  deplorable  condition,  the  sufferings,  and  the 
dfDiMraJizalion    of  the  people;  and    declared  '  tliat    a   spirit  nf 
lallen  discontent  prevailed  nmonj^st    the  niral  popnlation,'  and 
iht  'measnres  of  relict"  could  with   safety  be  delaved  no  longer, 
u  from  int'urmation  tb^y  bad  actjaired,  Ibey  found  that  tlic  dii- 
CDtfeoi  of  the  rural  population  was  daily  increasing,  and  that  a 
Unrr  icelinff  of  hatred  tu»ards  llieir  mlers  was  beioj^  engeiidere<I 
in  thfiir    minds.*      Mr.   Malliday,  the   Lioutcnant-Oovemor   of 
B^aiia],  in  his  celebrated  Minntr  iijion  the  slate  of  the  Police,  dated 
5;>th  April,    1866,   grave  a  nearly  siiiiilar  account  of  the  oondi- 
tJPD  of  the  people,  and  admitted  that  '  tlie  Government  npnearetl 
indisposed  to  make  any  real   effort  towards  reform,'     The  dis- 
asters tliat  have  since  fallen  upoo  us  have  unfortanstely  proved  tbat 
the  fears  expressed  in  tliese  documents  were  not  unfonniled.     Kare 
haw  be*n  the  instances  in  v?bich  an  unhappy  fupilive  from  the 
masBncres   bas  rceein-d    help  or  symjiathv  from   the  population. 
ijn^iiliraen  nod  Kn^^liiihwomen,  when  not  murdered,  were  driven 
with    ituults    and    blows  from  village  to  village.      If  bomble 
motiiatiuns  have  occurred,  and,  ihanJK  God !  there  is  g^otMl  renson 
tA  beliere  that  there  has  been  ^ross  exaii^ration,  if  not  wilful 
nisrvpmentation,  on  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  they  were 
pcrpetrateci    by  the   villagers  and  felons  escaped  from  ourjaiU 
rather  than  by  the  sepoys. 

The  sepoy  bas  nevt^r  put  forward  a  military  grie^'atu%.     He 

was  well  paid,  and  well  cared  for,  and  received  an  ample  pension 

^^|bett  be  could  no  longer  serve.      ](e  might  liave  been  recently 

^^^^nived  of  a  few  privileges,  or  exposed  to  a  few  irregular  and 

^^inrmssing  duties,  bnt,  on  the  whole,  no  soldiir  of  any  nation  had 

lets  cause  for  complaiut.      In  mauy  intercepted  letters,  he  wrote 

of  the    kindness  of  bis    officcra,  and  justified  the    mutiny  by 

national  and  religious  wrongs.*   Tbe  conduct  of  the  native  regi- 

'  A  •'hking  tMUBee  ef  ibiit  fmlin|t  inajr  \rt  mentioDed,  Wlum  Holfcar  vSS 
tF-..<j=iirjI::i^  villi  OOB  Of  tbc  cimtioK'^ut  tc^iinrtiM  wliicli  luul  aiiirdi>r«d  ilK 
vAr-m,  iliir  S«|iuv«,  exupemed  at  li>*  nfitui  Lo  jilacc  hioMvtr  ai  ibuir  IiomI.  cried 
KtVt,  'What  Ebauii)  iirirrcjit  jia  (bouiing  yoa?  Ilavu  wv  doi  kiUv-d  out  ova  Atber?  ' 
altmlLnf  to  ibeir  colonel,  who  bud  bcca  ttoat  ytnuii  npmnlB  in  the  tcgiment,  aad 
was  ■aeh  bckrvtMl  bj  tW  mat. 
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menu  bas  been  too  hastily  Altributed  Xo  the  klodness  ain) 
leniency  witli  which  tlmv  hnil  been  treated.  Is  it  unl  n^ir 
reasonable  to  suppose,  considering  the  state  of  India,  tbal  if  ibrr 
bad  not  been  thus  treated  they  would  ba\'e  liscD  lung  before? 

We  arc  willing:  to  attribute  to  laxily  of  discipline,  lo  tbr 
manner  in  M-hicli  our  nativ«^  army  was  scittercfl  over  tlie  connitr, 
Eo  the  caKU-  svstem  adupted  in  recruiting  its  rnnks,  and  to  man) 
other  purely  military  reasons,  the  (reneral  <irfc<-titm  of  t* 
tcMops  ivhoa  tbe  moment  eanie  for  tryin;;  thctr  fidelity.  Quti 
real  causes  i>r  the  rebellion  must  be  sought  for  eisewberc. 
sepoy  armv  was  a  part  of  the  people,  its  griovanres  were  those  of 
the  [Mrpiilatioii  from  which  it  had  been  drawn,  and  with  whiciitl 
still  maintaimrd  the  most  intiinale  social  ties. 

A  phenomenon,  perhaps  unparalleled  in  the  history  «f  ik* 
human  race,  was  wttiiessed  Jii  India.  The  vcr^'  nature  of  lltr 
people  seemed  to  have  changed  in  a  sing'le  night.  Those  vbu 
went  tg  rest  surrounded  by  «n  obsequious,  servile,  ;md  tli 
crowd,  were  mused  by  the  cries  uf  the  same  incu  seekiu'j 
lives.  Tbe  tracks,  alonsT  which  for  thousands  of  miles  a  solit 
Englisbwoman  could  travel  in  greater  security,  »nd  with  I 
ri&k  of  insult  than  in  lite  best  ordcreil  State  nf  Kunipr,  vr 
choked  by  a  ferocious  rabble  thirsting  for  bngUib  blood.  Uil 
ciplined  sejwys,  amongst  whom  not  only  a  crinic,  but  tbe 
trivial  fault,  was  nlmont  unknown,  had  bec4>mc  rutldcss  inunlvr 

Is  there  a  uaturnl  anlipatliy  between  races  so  opposite  eraii 
tbe  unlives  of  Hiiidoslan  nnd  the  Anglo-Saxon,  that  could  aloV 
account  for  this  hatred  of  our  nile'r  It  is  nut  credible.  A  tar 
quere<l  people  has  always  more  or  less  hated  Its  rnnqacroTt 
This  feelin<;  must  lie  a  thousand-ftihl  more  intense  when  tbcie  it 
so  wide  a  difference  in  dress,  manners,  habits,  language,  reUTioB- 
and  colour,  as  iK'tween  ourselves  and  the  Hindus.  It  has  bttt 
too  much  the  habit  to  affect  surprise  that  this  aulipathy  shud'' 
exist  at  all,  and  to  accuse  our  Indian  subjects  of  [he  buH' 
tngTBtilode  because,  having  been  so  long  accustomed  to  oppC^ 
stun  and  moquDst,  they  are  nowdisaffcelod  under  a  foreign  swajrl 
much  milder  than  any  other  they  have  experienced.  Such 
»oning,  flupposiiifj  even  the  facts  to  be  true,  argues  but  a  . 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  of  tbe  history  of  India  igkIE 
A  sense  of  wrong  weighing  upon  a  people  is  not  tn  be  rcmorts 
or  sollened  by  comjuirisou  iritb  tlieir  previous  condition.  If 
needless  Ut  jMiint  out  to  the  present  gcneniliun  tliat  their  latkct* 
paid  double  taxes  and  suffercil  mure  torture.  Tbe  qtMrstiafi  >* 
simply.  Dock  the  population  actually  labour  unilerrea]  lianlibiF* 
wliiuh  Government  can  remove? 

But  the  feelings  which  would  naturally  exist  lowaids  a  doou* 
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vaaX  rare  hare  been  greatly  increased  and  embitlei-ed  by  our  own 

niniliict  uiwarda  the  pcnpU;  we  hnve  sulxltifd.     Our  rnle  in  Indin 

Jiffen  essentially  from  tlic  rule  of  any  previous  (xmqucrors  in  tliis 

mpect,  that  Futaiiiiug  uur  nationality  in  its  utmost  exclusiveoess 

uaiDp«rior,  separate,  and  peculiar  race,  ttc  hoM  ourw-Uc*  aloof 

fniD  the  native^  reject  all  intciinixture  with  tticni  us  dc-rogatorv 

tACPUr  dignity,  fnrm  uoptTninnentsotlnl  relations  with  tbom,  and 

ilenrirc    ibcm   oi"   all   share    in   the  government  ol'    tin;  coiinlry, 

l-uid  conse<|uent  participstion   in    its   emoluments  and    bonuurs. 

'Toe  Mohamnirdan  invaders  of  India  adopted  tbe  mniiners  and 

in  many   resjierts  thf:   prejudic/^    nml   laws  of  llie    inbubitants. 

TiiFj   looked    ujran   the    country  li'cy    bad    ocquiiud    by    tlieir 

tnni    a»    their    fiitnre    home.     They    consequently    eoiitrarte<] 

ill  those  ties  wliich  permanent  residence   ii^ndent  nc-cessary — 

they  married  into  native  families,  tliey  erected  those  magnificent 

nTMiUDients    which   still  testily  to  their  greatness  and  to  their 

peculiar  civilixatiun,  ami   they  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible 

tu  inake  themselves  a  part  of  the  people  thcv  had    subdued. 

They  Ix'came  *  Hinduised."     After  the  bloodshed  and  persecu- 

liffl   ineviiabh?     upon    such    a    conquest,    they    gave    up    their 

preriDUs  nationality  and  accepted   a  new,  i)rcservinfr  only   the 

Miitinctions    imposed    upon   them    by  the  obligations  of  llicir 

creetL    Thus  throughout  the  PraiinsuU  there  were,  and  are  stil), 

be  found  Hindu  princes  nith  Mohammedan  ministers,  and 

fvhainmed.-in  princes  with  Hindu  ministers,  %vbiUt  even   inter- 

Barrtmges  took   plnre   iHitwecn    royal    houses    of   such   opposite 

lilhs.     The  ori^nnl  diflcrence  of  race  disappeared  only  to  be 

lionally  marked  by  the  pcrKecutinnsuf  an  intolerant  religion. 

)ai  rule  in   Imlia  has  hitherto  been  grounded  and  maintained 

hpoD  diametrically  opposito  principles.     Altttou^h   there  may 

»re  been  at  one  time  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen 

.  that  distnni  hind,  to  adopt  to  some  siiiidl  extent  the  customs 

habits    ol    thf>    people,    that   tendency    was    vton    checked. 

fen*  Englishmen  ever  went  out  to  India  with  the  intention  of 

making   it  their  permanent  home.     Any  assumption  of  .Indian 

manners  in  Kngland  wait  treated  with  cx>ntempt  and  ridicule,  if  it 

did  nut  give  rise  to  grave  suspicion  as  to  the  sanity  or  moral 

hanctcr  of  the  individual  who  thus  ventured  to  outrage  public 

lion. 
As  our  civilization  and  refinement  increase  wo  look  with  more 
ihorrence  upon  any  departure  from  our  con5rmrd   liahils  oud 
indices.     The  establishment  of  rapid  and  frequent  communfr- 
between  England  and  India  has  led  to  constant  intercourse 
the  two   countries  »<•  far  as  Kuropeans  are  concerned. 
^be  existing  s;ttcm  of  pensions  and  leaves  of  abseoce  has  con- 
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tributed  to  the  shortening  of  the  residence  of  Englishmen  is  Indii. 
Few  men  in  the  sen'ice  of  the  Company  now  desire  <a  contea- 
plate  a  longer  absmce  from  Europe  tban  may  be  jiut  soffictent 
to  acquire  a  right  to  a  retiring  allowance.  *'  When  can  I  go 
home  ?  *  is  the  hourly  thought,  if  not  the  daily  question,  o£  aliMit 
every  Englishman  and  Englishwoman  in  India.  ^  This  goal  ow 
reached,  all  connexion  with  the  East  ceases. 

From  many  causes,  chiefly  connected  with  the  maladnuBit- 
tration  of  justice,  the  tenure  of  land  and  the  impedimaiti 
virtually  thrown  in  the  way  of  colonization  by  the  Eait  \b£x 
Company's  government,  few  independent  Englishmen  have  setdtd 
in  India,  or  have  ventured  to  invest  capital  in  the  cultivatkM  of 
its  soil.  In  the  whole  of  Bengal  and  the  North-western  Provinco^ 
containing  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  India,  the  mmiba 
of  English  settlers  scarcely  exceeds  900,  including  the  cloks  aid 
numerous  subordinates  of  all  classes  employed  in  indigo  and  otbd 
factories.  By  the  evidence  given  before  the  PaxUamentaiy  Cmh 
mittee,  now  sitting  on  colonization  in  India,  it  would  appear  tint 
in  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  there  has  not  been  an  increatetf 
more  than  twenty-five  or  thirty  independent  European  aetdeniD 
the  province. 

The  result  has  naturally  been  that  the  estrangement,  nndar  Uf 
circumstances  existing  between  a  subject  and  a  dominant  nee, 
has  been  greatly  increased,  and  is  daily  increasing  to  a  d^w 
which  threatms  our  very  existence  in  India.  The  history  of 
the  world  furnishes  no  previous  example  of  thirty  or  fartf 
tbousaod  strangers,  divided  by  nearly  half  the  g^obe  from  the  icit 
of  their  power,  holding  an  empire  of  nearly  two  hundred  milUoM 
of  human  beings  in  absolute  subjection,  imposing  upon  then 
their  lanrs  and  their  policy,  and  at  the  same  time  keepii^  then  it 
arm's  length,  and  treating  them,  if  not  with  actual  crueUy,  at  lent 
with  the  contempt  and  harshness  nith  which  men,  rendered  ofS- 
bearing  by  the  knowledge  of  strength  and  the  pride  of  faigb 
civilization,  will  be  too  apt  to  treat  what  they  consider  an  infeiiar 
and  barbarous  people.  This  isaconditioaof  things  which  nnit 
give  rise  to  the  most  anxious  reflection,  and  which  cannot  be 
faio  much  impressed  upon  the  people  of  this  country.  Hw 
danger  that  must  inevitably  ensue  is  rendered  more  imminent  bf 
the  total  want  of  any  bond  ol  siTnp.~.thv  between  the  natira  of 
India  and  ourselves. 

The  increasing  estrangement  between  the  English  and  the 
subject  p«>pulatiun  bad  long  been  foreseen  and  deplored  by  o* 
ablest  Indian  sbUesmen.  During  ihe  earlr  occupation  of  ti* 
Cfluntry  there  existed  a  double  nere»itv  to  mix  with  and  coor 
ciliate  the  natives-  a  puliucal  and  a  social  necosity.     It  was  bv 
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KBtnag  the  goodirill  and  sympathy  of  the  people  that  we 
amid  alone  hope  to  carry  on  ihe  struggles  in  which  we  had 
agii^  with  powerful  princes,  and  to  extend  oor  rule.  We  were 
tliiMt  entirely  dependent  upon  the  natives  for  our  knowledge  of 
t^conntij  and  its  resources,  and  for  the  collection  of  our  leve- 
iwei.  We  relied  upon  their  skill  and  their  treachery  in  oar 
imrignes  and  in  our  wars.  We  entrusted  them  with  a  large 
*litn  in  the  administration,  and  an  English  civilian  did  not  then 
believe  it  den^tory  to  his  dignity  to  acknowledge  the  higher 
nnk  and  position  of  a  native  officer. 

The  want  of  frequent  and  easy  intercourse  with  England,  and 
the  absence  of  female  society,  led  to  the  establishment  of  social 
njations  with  the  natives,  and  to  the  adoption,  in  many  respects, 
<tf  their  habits.  It  was  the  Anglo-Indian  of  nearly  a  century 
^  who  furnished  the  type  of  the  '  Nawab,'  a  race  now  almost 
otinct,  that  fertile  tfaeme  for  ridicule  and  carirature.  He 
OHuidered  it  no  discredit  to  contract  ties  with  the  native  women 
rf  India,  which  the  customs  and  laws  of  the  country  did  not 
cmdeBm  as  either  illegal  or  immoral.  The  picture  of  Clive 
and  hia  Indian  family  is  probably  familiar  to  most  of  onr  readers. 
It  might  be  considered  invidious  now  to  mention  the  names  of 
other  well-known  men  who  have  left  descendants  by  Indian 
ladies.  Dot  undistinguished  in  our  Indian  annals.  Such  ties 
.were  not  alone  contracted  with  women  of  mean  condition  or 
doabtfnl  character.  On  the  contrary,  alliances  were  fonned  be- 
tween British  officers  and  some  of  the  proudest  families  of  the 
PNnnsnla.  Colonel  Fitzpatrick,  many  years  holding  the  high 
office  of  Resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Nizam,  married,  according 
to  the  l&ws  of  the  country,  a  lady  of  the  house  of  the  reigning 
Bover^in.  A  dwelling  of  singular  elegance,  in  the  orientid  style 
of  architecture,  which  he  constructed  for  her  residence  in  the 
veiy  grounds  of  the  Residency,  still  exists,  although  falling 
into  mins.  Her  tomb  is  a  place  of  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
Mohammedans  of  Hyderabad,  who  preserve  the  tradition  of  her 
virtues  and  her  charity.  General  Palmer  married  one  of  the 
B^^ma  of  Oude,  and  his  descendants  hold  the  highest  rank 
amoagst  the  *  Eurasian'  families  of  India.  Colonel  Gardiner 
wai  united  to  a  lady  of  the  Imperial  house  of  Delhi.  We  are 
BOW  familiar  with  many  names  distinguished  in  onr  former  and 
lecent  wars,  borne  by  the  offspring  of  similar  marriages.  In 
many  an  *  Eurasian  '  house  may  still  be  seen  a  picture  by 
Zofio^,  or  some  contemporary  painter,  representing  a  British 
r,  in  the  ungainly  uniform  of  the  last  century,  with  wig, 
hair,  or  pigtail,  drooping  epaulets  and  yards  of  gold 
Mandiilg  over  a   dark   beauty,    who,  crouching  under   the 
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weight  of  pearls,  jewels,  and  kinkobs,  the  spoil  of  kingdoiu,  is 
turruunded  hy  n  bev^  of  dusk^*  cbUdnrn, 

The  Hpj^tim  was  Itirn  a  laily  nf  weight  aud  authority  in  ih 
household.  Through  hoi*,  petitions  were  laid  at  the  feet  of  tbc 
great  tnan,  and  the  thousand  little  inlrigues,  iadispcnsaUe  to 
Eastern  life,  were  carried  un.  Hhc  was  constiiutlv  visited  bjbo 
fomily  and  friends  who  were  then  seen  by  her  lord.  Eveiyeit 
accjuainted  with  India  knows  that  such  ulUaiiccs  would,  in  UicM 
days,  be  no  less  repudiated  by  the  natives  themselves  tlwbf 
their  English  rulers. 

Ho  the  natives  mingled  in  the  amusements  and  sports  of  ibe 
Knglish.  A  iieries  of  engmvings,  which  still  adorns  the  walltf^  I 
many  a  roadside  inu,  represents  the  magnates  of  ancient  dsjt, 
tlbfjwing  nawnbs  and  rojnhs  in  an  eager  circle  round  a  eockfigtrL  i 
'An  oUl  Indian  native  officer  will  relate  how,  in  his  l»s-  ' 
bnod,  the  Sahibs,  before  they  married  ''Mem  Sahibs  '  artd  litrJ 
upon  gram  to  save  money  to  send  their  children  home,  oriugv 
there  themselves,  would  take  part  in  the  rejoicings  of  the  duDi 
would  len<l  ttieir  horses  and  tlicir  elephants  to  swell  their  mairisft 
processions,  and  their  tcntii  and  hangings  to  give  sploiduur  b 
their  great  periodical  festivals;  how  they  look  pari  in  ibfii 
}rts,  and  were  frequently  lionourcd  guests  at  their  foutt. 
*hen  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  a  whole  army  to  mudo; 
without  some  infonnatiui)  having  been  conveyed  lu  il!»  ofltcm, 
nor  would  those  officers  have  been  butchcreti  without  ptty  *^ 
mercy. 

Mr.  Shore,  an  able  and  keen  observer,  who  held  high  civil 
appointments  in  India,  had  watched  this  gradual  cstrangeoMl 
between  the  Knglish  and  the  native  populations,  foreseeing  1^ 
the  time  must,  sooner  or  later,  cume,  when  its  results  would  l»« 
rei|ually  disastrous  to  both  races.     In    his   tidmirable  '  Notes  U 
l^lndion  Affairs'*  (vol.  ii.  No.  40),  he  has  triucd  the  cliang*  ifc* 
lad  taken  place  in  the  conduct  uf  Englishmen  towards  the  nsli^c^ 
>m  *  the  era  of  Lord  Comwalli$*s  great    reforms  of  1793,1)1^ 
^nrliich  natives  were  excluded  fixim  all  employments,  except  *i4l 
no  English  would  accept,'     *  From  that  day,'  he  declare!.  **^ 
^poration   SL'enis  to   have  taken  place  between  the   two  rluK* 
'which  lia«   been    widening  ever  since,'       'Formerly,   mucli  w- 
'tercourse,'  he  remarks,  '  used  to  be  kept  up  by  means  of  eDlf" 
tainments  recipntcally  given.     Fifty  or  sixty  yean  ago,  the  iln*- 


•  Mr.  Sfcora*!  EMijrs  are  calcolatecl,  mor*  iban  say  work  wiih  wbidi  «t 

Hqwununl.  to  give  Knglish  rmJcn  a  jtul  uodtT^uiiiJiiw  of  our  ralsticns  «U>( 

laativesflf  lodia.  aDd  loimimi*  tipou  them  a  iluc  nppncmliuu  uf  Um  dtAeolU' 

intporUaoe  of  tlic  tu»k  itDpot«<l  upon  nt.     Tlio}  trer«  puhliftlied  lu  S  ctJItctM  ft 
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lulnun  U»(l  DO  scruple  abuut  eating  with  ati  Elnglislimati;  but 
tiw}'  bare  changuti  tii(!ir  iiteas  of  lalc  yeare.  And  now  there  are 
itw  ia  the  couotr}'  who  would  not  think  themselves  degraded  bjr 
wdoiog.* 

Many  circumstances  render  a  return  to  the  furmcr  relations 
between  the  Enjjlish  and  the  natives  imprncticiiblv.  were  it  even 
ilcsliable.      A  higher   lone  iif  morality  and  n  more  upen   pro- 
lesaon  of  Christianity  Imve  rendered  such  alliances  a»  we  have 
ili-icribed    impossible    for  the  future.     A   system   of   pensions, 
»bich   sc<:urcs  from   wnnt  widows  and    children,   is    on    encou- 
ragement to  early  marriages,  and  Englishwoinciibttve  long  ceased 
tu  dread  a  residence  in  India.     The  luxuries  of  the  West  have 
(uperstnlcd  the  barbaric  splcmlour  of  the  blast.     The  difference 
between  our  habits  ami  those  of  the  jK-ople  aiiiuii};st  ivhom  we  live 
^^  is  becoming  daily  greater.     The  hnglish  coxitonmeni,  separated 
^■■luigctlier  from  the  nntirecity,  and  frequently  three  or  four  miles 
^Btfistant  from  it,  has  l>ecome  a  Utile  colony  in  wliich  the  fashions  and 
^■•mmiioers  of  Limtlou  and  I'aris  arc  aped  nitlt  a  punctiliousness  ua- 
ImowD  even  in  the  most  formal  capital  of  Europe.     Balls,  private 
lliealiictls,  and  races,  have  taken  the  place  uf  natcbes  and  beast- 
Ggbts.      Lven  those  field  sports  which  led  Knglisbmcninlu  remote 
^^diilricts^and  compelled  them  to  mix  with  the  people,  are  yielding  to 
^■domestic  cares  and  to  rules  for  the  jireserralioti  of  bealtli.    The 
^■British  oHiccr  now  rarely  condescends  to  borrow  the  clephiints  of 
^PlIiF  neighbouring  Kajali,  or  tu  lurn  out  his  horses  and  his  Ix-aters, 
EvKu  the  inoiit  uitliug  livil  servant  complains  that  the  pie&citt  sys- 
ipm  of  centralization,  with  ilsdaily,  weekly,  nud  monthly  returns  in 
(]uadruple,  or  quintuple ;  its  corres^wndeucc  with  varluus  dcpart- 
^--jocnts;  its  abstracts,  precis,  journals,  and  all  lis  fuulscap  ecicmuutcs, 
^■Jeaves  him  no  time  to  associate ,with,  or  even  to  s«*c  the  natives. 
^B^e  can  no  lunger,  as  Munro,    Elpliinstone,  or    Metcalfe  were 
^^irwit  tu  do,  wuiulcr  leisurely  through  the  districts  ctmiuiittcd  lu 
his  caiT,  pitching  bis  tent  in  a  shady   mangoe  tope,  or   spending 
^^iiis  day  from  dawn  to  midnight  in  personal  converse  with  tlic 
^■Itoople,  attended  by  their  natural  chiefs,  surrounded  by  a  crowd 
^^M  cultivators,  wandering  through   the  lanes   of  a  native   village 
listening  to  grievances,  giving  prompt  redress,  and  olTeriug  words 
ol'  cncounigcment  and  svmpathy.     He  is  now  compelled,  by  over- 
work at  the  desk,  to  leave  all  such  intercourse  tu  his  native  suhordi- 
oales,  a  race  notoriously  venal  and  corrupt.    His  progress  tbtough 
liis  district  becomes  a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing  to  the  inhahi- 
tanla.     llis  police  officers  and  cbuprassis  plunder  right  and  left. 
^■Supplies  for  the    great  man  arc  nut   paid  fur,    although    tbvy 
^^■ppear  without  fail  in  his  own  bill.     AM  personal  access  1o  him 
is  dcaied  except  through  a  complicated  system  of  bribery,  be- 
ginning 
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pnniog  with  the  vcrj*  porler  at  liis  ■  ^tc,  and  far  bejond  dtt 
miserable  itinans  ni  thei  pmire&t  of  mankind,  the  ataning  Indian 
pcajant  He  knnwi,  bowevct-,  that  he  is  to  be  judfiivd  not  hy  ibe 
condition  of  his  distriti,  not  by  the  linppincss  and  jiroapen^, 
bv  thp  love  ami  respect,  of  thf  ppople  committed  to  his  chorgr, 
but  by  the  number  of  bis  reports  and  the  figures  that  fill  tip  the 
rnlumru  of  bis  returns.  And  we  are  SHrpriaed  that  mider  soch  s 
sv^tem  the  natives  of  Indi»  aliotr  ti-t  *oppn»itioa  nnd  ill  will!' 

VVbiJsl  we  have  tbus  been  separating  ourselre*  fmin  ibe 
natiTos,  they,  on  the  other  h.iml,  appear  to  hare  shnwu  liltlc  teal 
desire  to  adopt  our  liabits  and  manners.  A»  for  the  p<^nsaatry 
—  tbe  many  ntitHons  who  teem  over  the  rich  smI  like  I'le  insects 
that  the  huminjj  sun  calls  to  life  in  the  seiig-T  plain — they  know 
nothing  of  us,  and  aru  slUl  a.%  lliey  wer**  when  the  worshippen 
of  BrnbtQu  first  descended  from  the  hills.  <  )ur  nccapation 
of  India  has  left  no  more  impress  upon  them  than  would  tbe 
shadow  of  a  cloud  driftiner  acnws  tbe  sna.  Tn  tbe  large  dtica, 
■  wealthy  merrhniit  muv  ban^  bis  wnlU  with  coloure<l  prtols  of 
[European  heftiities  or  Scripture  subjfcts  ;  niav  adorn  his  dwelling 
with  umsii'al  tliM-ks,  tuokirip-glusBes  and  clmndtf tiers  innume- 
rable ;  may  cram  bis  ruoms  with  Armnrbairs,  tables  and  sofiss, 
yet,  except  perhaps  witK  tbe  Parsers  of  Bombay — a  strane^race' 
like  ourselves — alt  this  is  for  sbuwand  not  for  use  Theownerof 
this  finery  will  pmbahlv  live  in  a  room  fitted  up  after  the  man- 
ner of  bis  forefathers;  will  »it  on  the  lloor  and  will  ent  with  his 
fmijnrs.  Nana  Sahib  bouj;lita  house  built  nnd  furnished  ftir  the 
former  Rriiisli  Resident  to  the  moek  court  of  the  pT-l'cishwoh  at 
Bitboor.  But  he  does  not  appear  t(T  have  used  it  himself ;  keep- 
in);  it  merely  for  show,  and  tor  the  reception  and  aeconnntMlatioB 
of  Kuropeans,  on  particular  occasiona  Kren  the  BabtKM  of 
Calcutta  who  nre  employed  in  the  gOTemment  offices,  are  said, 
oil  their  return  home  alter  the  work  of  the  day  is  over,  to 
take  off  the  cl«t!ies  nhtcli  they  are  expected  to  wear  when  in 
the  performance  of  their  duties,  to  purify  themselves  from  tbotr 
pollution  by  abundant  washings,  and  to  squat  down  em  the  iloor 
for  the  rest  of  the  day  with  tbe  more  conffenial  dolhing-  of  a 
scanty  cloth  round  their  loins.  Indeeit,  until  the  fashiombtv 
society  of  the  capital  was  suddentv  oulrayed  in  its  sense  of  pro- 
priety, it  was  not  uncommon  on  tite  public  |n[3<le  to  wv,  nniidst 
tbe  brightest  dresses  of  Paris,  the  wealthy  Hindu  merchant 
reclining  in  .in  Knglish  barouche,  attired  in  tbe  fall  native  cos- 
ttimeof  ft  yard  of  muslin  and  a  pair  of  spectacles.  The  fact  is, 
that  tmr  Ent^ish  mode  of  life,  our  dres.<,  our  food,  and  onr  habits, 
are  neither  suitetl  to  tbe  climate  nor  lo  tbe  teiDi>erament  of  the 
people.    Their  religious  prejuilires  an4l  superstitious  forbid  them 
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to  cat  with  as,  their  minners  prevrat  them  mixing  with  us,  and 
their  ptide  leads  them  to  reject  the  condescending  forbearuice  of 
a  dominant  lace. 

Thus  then,  the  social  ties,  slender  as  they  maj  have  been, 
which  once  existed  between  us  aad  the  natives  of  India,  have  been 
severed,  and  no  new  ties  hare  taken  their  place.  There  is  no 
ajmpathy  between  ns  ;  we  have  bo  common  interests,  affections, 
or  pleasures;  we  treat  them  with  an  overbearing  insolence,  a 
haughty  contempt,  or  an  insulting  indi£ferenre.  They  are  too 
generally  addressed  in  terms  of  the  grossest  abuse.  There  has, 
perhaps,  been  lets  of  personal  ill-treatment  durii^  the  last  few 
years  than  Mr.  Shore  describes  :  the  police  conrt  in  the  principal 
cities  shields  the  natives  against  actual  violence,  although  in  the 

Provinces  disgraceful  cases  of  ill-usage  are  nnfcurtunately  not  rare. 
'he  very  kindness  which  it  is  alleged  is  shown  to  servants  and 
to  those  employed  by  government  too  generally  partakes  rather  of 
that  shown  in  England  to  a  domestic  anima),  or  of  the  pitying 
ecmdescension  displayed  by  a  superior  to  an  inferior  race.  The 
En^tsbman  in  India  rejects'  the  notion  of  any  equality  between 
himself  and  the  dark  inhabitants  of  the  land.  It  was  this 
feeling  that  exa^emted  the  Europeans  of  Calcutta  against  Lord 
Canning,  and  led  to  the  petition  for  his  recall,  when  in  the 
*  Arms  Bill,'  and  in  the  Act  for  the  suppression  of  the  freedom 
of  the  mess,  be  placed  both  races  on  the  same  footing  before  the 
law.  The  same  feeling  has  led  to  the  resolute  opposition  shown 
by  the  English  to  what  is  called  the  '  Black  Act,'  by  which,  had 
it  passed,  they  would  have  been  subjected  to  the  same  courts  as 
the  people  of  the  land.  Were  that  opposition  grounded  upon 
the  state  of  the  courts  themselves,  and  the  maladministration  of 
justio^  it  would  be  reasonable  enough ;  but  arising  as  it  does 
from  hatred  and  contempt  of  the  natives,  it  is  unreasonable  and 
unjust 

That  the  natives  cannot  be  treated  with  kindness  and  conside- 
ntion,  that  they  are  insensible  to  all  attempts  to  conciliate  them, 
that  the  only  way  to  make  ourselves  respected  and  to  hold  the 
country  is  by  leading  the  inhabitants  to  fear  us,  are  assertions  so 
often  repeated  that  they  have  been  almost  accepted  as  truisms. 
They  are  so  carefully  impressed  upon  every  young  man  who 
sets  foot  in  India,  that  he  soon  brings  himself  to  believe  that  by 
Ultreating  a  Hindu  or  a  Mohammedan  he  is  actually  perform- 
ing a  painful  public  duty,  and  is  individually  carrying  out  a  part 
of  a  great  imperial  policy.  He  is  told,  that  as  for  gratitude  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  ;  that  '  black  fellows  '  have  no  such  feeling  ; 
that  those  who  are  treated  the  best  bate  us  the  most.  We  need 
scarcdy  say  that  we  utterly  repudiate  such  maxims.    We  believe, 

also. 
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alio,  tliaf  the  sweeping  iitaertion  lo  frequentljr  iniulir,  thai 
ttie  Jate  niaft»acres  tliose  who  had  been  Kind  and  ju&t  u>  l 
nativrs  nere  equally,  with  those  who  had  maltreated  them,  tl 
vLctiRii  of  an  inditcriininate  vengeance,  jg  Dot  borne  tmt  hy  bet 
except  in  some  unhappy  cases  where  any  distinction  vas  tm^ 
possible.  Many  instnm-cs  U*  the  contrary  uiigLl  be  cited, 
officers  and  their  fauiiUcs  saved  by  grateful  £ci>o\s;  ol  wot 
and  children  protected  at  the  cost  of  life  iuelf  by  faitbfa 
servants;  ami  of  native  chiefs  who,  in  return  for  gootl  and  fa 
treatment,  have  risked  alt  to  give  us  aid.  We  ti'ust  that  wbea: 
citliner  survey  is  taken  of  the  events  of  the  insurrection  tiuin  the 
present  not  unnatuml  excitement  will  allou-,  we  shall  not  forget 
tbcse  proofii  of  ^ood  ieeling  or  those  who  f^vv  tlicin. 

It  is  chiefly  through  the  personid  influence  uf  men  whaj 
gained  the  love  mid  confidence  of  the  natives,  and  who  depi 
and   deplore  the  manocr  in   which    Kiiglisbmen  are  too  apt 
treat  them,  that  we  have  not  lost  India  altogether.     Tlius  Mr. 
Frere  has  kejit  from    the  contagion  of  rebellion    a  wild  race, 
subdued  not  more  by  the  military  genius  and  uadaunted  coursf 
of  Xapier,  than  by  his  moderation,  his  justice,  and  his  hunianit] 
Thus  8ir  Johu  Liuvrence  has  turned  a  recent jy-coinjuere*,!  propU 
still  mourning  their  indepeudcucc,  into  our  most  useful  subjccli] 
thus  Colonel  Davidioii  bos  obtaJDcd,  through  Salor  Jung,  tt 
able    and    eolighlencd   minister   of  tlie    Nizam,  the  support 
the  greatest   Mohammedan    power    in    India;    and  thu>  Majc 
Macpherson    by   his    personal    influence  over  Scindia,    und  t>ir 
Robert  Hamilton  by   ilie  alieelinn  borne  to  him  by  Holkar  ao<i 
by  the  reputation  he  had  left  in  Central  Indtn,  have  kept 
two  most  forntidable  chiefs  of  thejlahratta  tribes  faithful  toi 
cause.     The  names  of  such  men  should  be  recorded,  and  tl 
services  acknowlc<lge<)  by  the  State ;  for  it  is  not  less  those  wl 
inaintnm  the  ]>eiice,  than  those  who  restore  it,  who  deserve 
{gratitude. 

The  dajigei-s  to  which  the  (estrangement  between  oursclve*  and 
the  natives  must  iiaturnlly  give  risc^  are  daily  increasing  as 
wc  spread  education  amongst  them.  Public  opinion,  whilst 
has  inllucnced  and  controlled  those  who  in  this  country  iiai 
directed  Indiao  alfaiis,  has  hilhctto  had  but  little  eflett  in  Ini 
itself.  English  statesmen  and  English  philonthropi&ts  bai 
acknowledged  our  duly  lowar<,l8  the  pupulalious  tonlided  lo  o( 
charge.  Admission  to  political  rights,  and  the  diffusion  of  edu( 
tiob,  have  been  rect^nised  as  the  two  great  claims  our  Indian  sul 
ject4  have  upon  us — claims  which  we  are  bound  to  satisfy.  Tl 
principle  of  political  eqoality,  and  that  ncillicr  creed  nor  colour 
iball  be  grounds  of  exclusion  from  any  post  or  office,  ha*  t"''  <> 
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Bolcmnlr  laid  down  l>v  an  Act  of  Parliament,  which  hitherto, in  this 
pcct,  remains  nearly  n  dp»d  letter,  A  list  of  plares  nnd  salaries 
injovet)  by  natives  in  our  emjduynu^iit  would  «boir  Luw  I'nr,  in  point 
iif  pa_v  »nd  posiu<in,  the  Hindu  has  Ixicn  placed  on  nu  (><jual  fiiol- 
iag  with  tl)u  Englinliiiian.*  On  the  <ilher  hand,  efforts  have  un- 
ibuhlc'dlj'  been  made — thuugli  not  always,  la  our  opiniim,  in  tlie 
light  dircctiun,  and  certainly  to  a  far  less  extent  than  is  necessary 
to  afford  education  to  the  |>e«iplc.  The  chief  cities  of  India  now 
i9  eilucatioiial  institutions  of  considerahle  itnjMirtiince,  in 
the  English  lonpie  and  the  sciences  are  tau^lit.  I  n  Calcuttn, 
s,  Agm,  Delhi,  Bombay,  Pouna,  and  Madras,  colleges  have 
np  been  established.  Tbcy  are,  or  were  bcfnre  the  rebellion,  veil 
tended  by  the  Hindu  yonlb,  if  not  by  the  Mohammedans,  who. 
for  the  most  part,  reject  our  education  altogether.  The  various 
(*nitr.itanl  and  lioman  ( -alholic:  missionary  bodies  have  not  been 
liind  tfie  Government,  and,  in  many  respects,  hftvc  met  with 
tter  success.  The  i^cotch  missions  especially,  beaded  by  such 
men  as  Dr.  DulT  of  Calcutta  and  Dr.  Wilson  of  IJombaj,  equally 
remarkable  for  their  learning,  their  knowlcdj^e  of  the  native  <:ha- 
PBcter,  aad  their  kindly  feeling  and  sympathy  for  the  people, 
have,  through  their  admirahly-cnmtnrted  estihlishments,  nlreadr 
exercised  considerable  tntbience  uj>on  a  portion  of  the  Hindu 
[lopulation.  Kven  universities  for  conferring  degrees  are  to  be 
opened  in  the  Presidem-ies ;  that  of  Calcutta  has  commencwl  its 
V  peril  iiKis. 

Whilst  education  has  thus  been  extended,  ive  have  overlooked 
ijievitahte  results.  For  some  time  the  demand  for  young 
itJves  nrquainlcd  witli  the  Englisb  Inncuoge  and  with  the  rudi- 
lents  of  Kuropeon  learning  was  sutlicient  to  secure  some  em- 
slovmeat  ID  the  public  service  for  those  nrhn  were  educated 
the  various  estahlishmeota  we  bare  mentioned;  but  that 
eroaml  i»  now  greatly  exceeded  by  the  supply.  Reflecting  and 
tasonimrmcn,  bitrbly  Irnined  and  instructed,  are  already  collected 
^elher  in  the  principal  cities  of  India,  and  are  increasing  day 
j)iy  day  In  numbers  and  influence.  They  have  either  no  prospect 
rhatever  of  empU>yment,  or  are  compelled  by  absolute  want  to 
i;ept  themeancst  places,  with  salaries  of  a  few  shillings  a  month. 
IVny  interference  with  the  religious  principles  .ind  moral  conduct 
pf  UiDSewho  are  taught  in  the  Government  colleges  is  strictly 
rbidden  ;  they  an*  studiously  and  carefully  left  in  Ihwc  respects 
rithout  any  in»truclion  or  restraint  whatever.     The  lessons  they 

•  The  f«arM  laid  l*rt>rr  ParliniULiit  bhow  that  wMIm  ir,  1  =:.r  ilicrt  -mitt  4&{i 

tulhr  «n{>)oyea  rvccivinfC  l*u  tban  l^iU.  a  vcmt,  nml  I9?~  :  .">/.  ntial  ^40/., 

lh*rc  •cfeonly  fi  r*c*i\iii|t  Iwiown  S*W  iwl  »Wi/,,  iin«l .'  Tliv*«vragt 

■"  Miuftl  salary  received  by  EnglUh  civilian*  i=  ■    'r 
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receive  in  our  pUilosophy  and  sctmccs  soon  <]c«ln>v  anj  mni 
of  bdief  ibcy  may  have  in  tlictr  own  iloctniies  and  supi^rstitioiia. 
Tbu  failli  thai  is  gmic  is  ivpla(--i;d  by  nu  other.  A  iiiiiiL-ellaiiaaiw 
Ubrary,  chosen  without  cliscriminAlioti,  ia  thrown  opm  to  Ik 
they  may  tbere  &ml  the  ablest  controversial  works  upon  tt 
ChristiaD  rclijiion.  Norsrc  works  of  doubtful  morality  or  directli 
opposed  to  Cbristianity  avoided.  Their  very  clasv-bookk  msi 
tncotcrate  hatred  ninl  contempt  of  Kn^land  and  Kniilishrnpn. 
is  not  an  uncommon  tliinjc  to  see  Goldsmith's  '  Ciiixt-n  of  tl 
World,'  with  its  exposure  of  En^flisb  follies  and  vices,  sltttiiiuer 
tbmugii  by  boys  Icarniu;;  to  rrad,  or  eagerly  devouiftl  by  tk 
more  advanced  youths,  who  readilv  scixe  the  allasions  and  ti 
a  cjuiet  pleasure  in  asking  their  explanation.  At  tbe  tamo 
youn^  Hindus  and  Mohammedans  are  examined  in  the  hii 
of  Greecf  .'uul  Konie,  »nd  iire  tuii(;lil,  not  the  virtues  oJ*Ct:  _ 
resieiiation  and  Citristian  obedience,  but  the  glorious  example  i 
ri<lding  one's  coimtry  of  her  t^Tanls  and  of  shedding  one'a 
in  her  cause  1 

^  oiini;  men  who  bare  reoeired  an  education  surh  as  we 
described,  and  who  hare  passed  tUronfrh  an  cxaminatioa  tfarcel] 
rior   in  the  varietv  and   difiiculty  of  its  subjects    to    tlioae 
English  Univcrsitlcb,*  are   treated  with   lian^iity  cooten»| 


*  Tli«  i)nHti(nt  oEfiducstioa  in  hidis  la  oov  of  rati  importsnoe  nitf  ti 
Wo  eanaot  donvntluui  Idoeh  npon  it  in  this  srtklei  but  lo  gi*o  our 
(otiK  ides  of  bow  we  arc  iiuimcling  o<ir  yonng  Inclisn  «q1)3<cu,  w«*  will 
extract  from  llie  rxmiitniUou  yv^  "^  1SS9.  for  ll«  deRrce  of  Uuclii-lor  of  j 

Lou.'  Pom's  *  Etnj  on  Crittctsra,'  sud  '  Gray  n*  in  RicbuiltoD ;'  Delue's  '  I 
of  tlw  Pbfw,*  and  tbr«c  of  Lord  MscsqIsv'b  'GBayi.'  Omk— Detao 
'  De  CoranA,'  £»chiBc«  *  H-c  CoronA,'  Euripides '  M«dca.*  Litiit—ftm  ftmr  I 
uf  tbe  Odes  of  HorftiM  and  tbe  AKricnla,  and  tieniMaia  of  Tacitus.  H«fe 
UvRcxit  willi  tbe  Targum  of  Oukelufcou  tbe  l«t  nine  obspten;  luisb  xl.  to  Lsi't. 
PnloiK  xlii.  to  Ixxiiju;  Job.  Morcurer  tbcru  arc  faookE,  llic  titles  of  mVt  ' 
Till  Marvdy^  be  anrierstond  I17  oar  readi'm.  in  nn  Uxi  thsn  nx  natirr  1j 
gu^n.,  Ar&litc,  Fersbu,  aui«krii,  Bniffsli.  Hiadn.-,  and  Urdu,  and  ibr  cwuli 
■■  itiliinnnl  '  tbnt  hcOUiai:**  in  racb  of  tho  laogaagiii  in  which  ttr  n  csauiiitd  «i 
lie  RivcD  for  trautiutjun  iuUi  ll>i>  olber  laa^us^.'  HUlur*  —PriuciplLi  of  Hik 
ETi>l«ncr.  at  treslrd  in  Ixiac  Taylor'a  two  vorkn  on  tbo  fiahjeoli  Siul  oiluir  < 
buok).;  \\\*-  llialory  of  V,ag\auA,  iiirJading  Uritiib  India lotbevad  of  1016;  ] 
rtoiw'ii  lliitorjr  of  India i  Antivnt  Hiitory,  utpcdally  tbal  ofOreocv,  IiuiD«,  sad  1 
(lu.>  Juwt,  to  indudo  tbe  Cev^rjptiy  of  tbe  cooutrii.'t.  Arithmcik  aud  Algtbn 
isdudiof;  amo&gu  many  otfan  «nbj«cutoo  muntnens  10  pwin  dnsil,  Pcnintuik 
and  Comhiaatioiu,  Jbaomtal  TbMrcai,  Simple  and  t^nnpoand  liiicmt.  "' 
Mid  ADBuitits  ibr  temx  of  yvan,  and  Iba  nature  and  uac  uf  Lo_ 
G«wni;lrT  (inclndttii;  conic  scciiou),  TrlgoDOBKiry,   Meohauioi,   HydJwiaitM, 

HydnuheH,    PRcutnatics.    Oi>ticB.    and    A&tronomf.      The   Physlcu  8if 

iadudinji  CbenUMry.  Anini»l  Phynok^.  and  l>byiirBl  Gmcn^hij.  Tbe! 
nwl  Mntal  8ci«nc«a.  inclndiii^  Logic,  aotl  MonI  and  Moitsl  Pbllaaapbr.  « 
Ibrpon  of  PuUio  IsstraciioD  in  th«  Lover  Provinces  of  tba  Bengal  WwM< 
l$JfiBadie&7,A|ii>«ndix  B.,  pi.4;.;    Tbeechtneof  niidi«f  fi>cia»7,iBtbal 
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or,  at  best,  vldi  comlesccnilin^  rivilitv,  by  a  youtb  frcsfi  frum 
an  EagHsh    school,    who  has  just    managed,   bv    craniinin";   or 
iatOfsst,  Ui  get  ail  IikIUo  aj^poinlment,  and  who  is    laugbt,  Ibo 
aMBeDt  be  puts  his  foul  on  ImlLm  ftrutind,  to  louk  upun  tlio 
'fUjIsers  *  B5  of  a  race    so    laftrriur    in  pvci-y   respect    to   bim- 
self  tUbt  contact  with  them  amouuts  almoBt  to  cvnlamitiatiuu. 
And  yet  these  'Diggers'  are  rncn  of  very  sabtlc    iiitellwrt,   of 
great  reasooioiif  powers,  and   of  ex traordiiiury  aptitude    for   nc- 
^irio!;   knowledge.     No  race,   perhaps,  shows  a  hig'hcr  iotcl- 
JMttiki  de%-clopment   than  the   Bmbmins   of  Western  India  or 
Hk  higher  castes  uf  Ben^l.     Their   thirst  after  toowledge — 
vbetfacr  for  its  own  sake  or  fur  the  object  of  obtaining  employ- 
new — is  unbounded.      In  the  Poona  College  nre  youn;;  men, 
who,  coming  from  :i  far  rilLu^,  bcjS  thcJr  bread  by  day  iu  the  city, 
jad  ftl«ep  by  ni^^ht  in  tiic  cuuriyord  of  the  building.     No  school 
^Hln);liind  would  sbow  such  anxious,  painstaking:  and  intcUi- 
^Bn  pupils,  Bucb  perfect  discij>Iiae  and  order,  and  su  complete 
^K'Sbseoce  of  punishment  as  arc  seen  in  a  Govrmnicnt  or  niis- 
MODiry  •c'htwl  in  India.      i:lvi-n  the  little  swnrtbv  children  in  the 
MofoAsM,  ttieir  Uali-stoivcd  bodies  uncovered  cjtccpt  by  a  miser- 
able Tmg  goUkercd  nmnd  their  loins,  who  rmurU  on  the  floor,  with 
tliMr  SMKlcd  boards,  cxltibit  an  intelligence  in  their  sparkling 
eyes  and  an  eagerness  lu  Iheir  quick  answers  wlilL'h  wnuld  lie 
wuj^t  in  rnin  in  the  beat  schools  of  the  most  favoured  district 
gfaur  own  country. 

^BIA^'e  have  entered  somewhat  fully  into  the  subject  of  the 
^Biags  of  the  natives  towiirds  us,  «s  we  l>elievc  tli;it  there  is 
^■le  connected  with  our  (tuvernmeut  of  India  of  more  iuiport- 
Vfee;  and  tu  we  greatly  I'eor  that  recent  events  may  tend 
iacrease  to  a  most  unfortunate  and  tbuigrrdus  esteiil  tlie  anli' 
pMby  already  fsistiog  on  both  sides.    That  the  estiangetnent  bc- 

OATtfmwot  laOitDtioii,  c«apn!i««,  far  the  ScIumiI  DepsriiDeDi,  l-j)f!lt»h  T'oettr 
[ Ovldnuilh't  '  DofiTl<.-d  VilUgc.'  &i;.'j,  Gmomar  bi  ita  wiout  ilivitiunB,  l^gliaa 
Cunpasition,  Arithtnetic,  Algebra  to  Quailrstii*  F^imiions,  fimi  fnnr  Uiuks  of 
EoDfad,  OMRrapby,  UiiUry  of  Gt«ec«  niid  Itanit,  Puiiiiciil  Ecuiwiuy.  aod  iLe 
^cmoo,  HiakUti,  sad  Ssuhrh  Isoyus^,  nilli  Ui«  Granmar,  f«icnc<s, 
Mupli;  [H:c(itisr  ta  each  laajjuugv  as  n-pr<»i-DtiDg  the  fariuus  races  of 
Icilm.  For  the  OoUvge  Ek-panoKml,  in  siUlitioD  \a  »  murv  adranoed 
'  ia  tile  DaiivD  Uas|ugc«,  w«  have  die  )iii;licst  bnmchei  of  EagUsh  liicratufv, 
Uiltoo  sad  Suupeare.  Uuiorice  of  India  aud  Fariiwd.  the  Monl 
Juitiniui'*  luiilntc*,  Whatcly't  Ixifck,  A^tranoajr  (UenelieirsV  Me^ 
.  (Youug*),  IljrdruaUiic*  (Wetwivr'iy,  Abercrniutiie'*  voriu  mt  Hnml  PU- 
ihy,  bimI  ttiofo  of  nuuiy  oihsr  writers  ou  Pbj'UDS,  Law,  Madtenuiict,  lacludiog 
-'esl  TrigoaeDU-trj,  lKffu«ntiat  and  lattgral  Calcalns.  &c.  &:c  And  it 
yunng  men  pMiing  tliraiiglL  ancli  irsanunatiatia  as  Umw  wbp  are  to  yti 
I  i»«Tili  fiftetfii  nhilliugs  or  a  |K<und  a  nomfa,  sad  are  Id  1h  aeowlad  siai 
k '  by  tUi>  iMiw-£(idg«d  civiliau  or  boy  easipi  juu  arrired  fitm  Laglsikd  1 1 
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twecn  tlic  poople  and  ibcir  English  rolws  was  the  principil  niuM  ^j. 
nf  (he  hattetl  sliono  to  us  titiring  llic  in«urreclioD  no  iiii|>:trtiul^H 
man  ran  (Joubt ;  thnt  \xa  removal  is  essential  to  the  preservntirxn'^H 
of  our  Inilian  empire  no  itatesman  can  qucttion.  How  is  thit  to 
be  cITecteiJ?  Wliat  bonds  are  to  unite  sueh  opposite  races) 
Those  best  calculatcil  to  create  (amnion  srnipathies  are — idenltlj 
of  iii'.ercsts,  of  language,  and  of  relljfion,  accainpnnied  by  justj 
and  prudent  laws  and  by  a  sptod^'  and  cheap  a(hiiinis(raliuii 
jUJtice. 

IdeatitV  of  interests  can  only  be    established    by  admittit 
the  nntiv(4  of  India  ti>  hiifber  oflices  than  they  yet  bold;  by 
{jiving  them  belter  salaries ;  and  by  proving  to  them  that  iintleri 
our  rule    (bey    have    jfreater    means    of   at-r^uiring   and   keepingf 
pmporty,    ampler    jiistiee    more  easily   ohlainwl,   and    n    hettei 
flianre  of  rising,  by  lawful   means  and  by  the   exercise  of  abi1i-1 
tics,  to  posts  of  tlig^nity  and  power  than  tn  the  dominions  of  any 
native  prince.     To  what  extent  ire  nm  at  this  moment  adrance 
the  natives,  bow  far  wo  can  admit  them  to  places  of  more  trust 
and  ijifluenie  than  they  yet  occujty,  are  queslion^  ref|niring  the 
gravest  consideration;  yet  they  are  rjuestitms  which  will   have  tc 
l>e  solved  sooner  or  later  in  favourof  the  jieoplc  of  Todia.      Theil 
continued  exclusion  from  a  more  equal  |>nrticipation  in  the 
vernmrnl  is  liemming'  iiii|M>ssible.     TUc  rnncrssion  must  coil 
from  us  in  good  time  and  with  »  g^ood  grace.     The  cxjicrimpr 
may  be  a  difHcult  one,  but   it  is  one  we  arc  not  only  i>oimd  tf 
try,  but  the  very  trial  of  which  would  he  less  dnn»er(juB  than  tbc 
persistence  in  a.  policy  of  exclusion  which  is  incousislent  with 
iiur  character  as  a  just  and  civilised  nation.     It  has  been  madi 
on  a  small  scale  in  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  has  proved  eminenllj 
succcssfal.      In   that  cultmy  natives  arc  admitted   to  the  legis 
live  rounril  In  which  not  only  the  independent  Europeans 
the  burphcrs,  or  those  of  mixed  bhwd,  but  even  the  Buddhists 
and  Hindus,  have  each  their  representatives,*     We  are  r(mvince<l 
tliAt  a  similar  concession  mnst  sooner  or  later  be  made  in  lodi: 
The  ofl-rcpeuted  Anglo-Iudtaii  :t5»ertion,  that  natives  are  unfit 
by  the  absence  of  the  necessary  inlellectuni  and  moral  quatttif 
to  Xakc  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  country,  is  reiuler 


I  loe  T 
with^j 
nada^H 

tM 

ond^l 


*  Thv  l«giilstiw  cumcil  of  Ccjrhm  is  at  present  eompoiMl  oftixieen  nenl 
— (}i«  Governor,  ulnc  official  aiul  mx  iad^ondeal  memlwrc ;  tlir  latter  sElecietl  bjrl 
tlie  riovtmor  IVom  aJl  cUums  iadiioriniiiatHT',  sad  cnnaintinf;  or  thrrr  Eunif«a»,j 
reprcMfiting  iht  romuM-rciftl  and  plsotin^  ooaiinnciilie*,  one  Btirnchrr,  0(  balf 
UMlv.  ■  native  C'lirifttan  cunvvrt,  bbi]    a  HinOn  mcroliant.     llifv  Br«  anill] 
chotwii  on  the  nvonini-nilatiim  ni  thf  varinni  comnitnitios.     Sir  Henry  Wnrd'S 
stlmlniitmtvfta  of  this  bnaliTttl  iateiid  ha*  beeu  tin^Brij'  anoeessfbl,  and  a  ratr"  ~ 
it  to  sn  unexampled  uatvi  of  proqwriiy. 
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lord  a&  mncii  by  ike  instances  uf  ihc  »rcat  men  wlui  ruled 
India  under  the  ancient  native  dynasties  as  by  ibose  of  Dinktr 
Rao,  S«lar  Juiitf,  and  otlier  living  slattsmcn,  wbi>  have  slivwn 
no  less  integrity  in  admimstratiim  than  wisdom  in  It-^isUlion. 
As  regards  salarii-s,  it  is  tn  be*  Luped  tlmt  by  a  \vi54^'r  policy, 
witli  less  ouiL-x^tiuu,  fewer  foreign  irars,  and  witli  a  butler 
system  of  taxation,  \\c  may  bring  the  finances  of  India  into  n 
condition  to  enable  us  to  be  more  generous  to  those  wbu  may 
liave  as  good,  if  not  a  better,  tille  than  uurselvcs  bu  partake  of  tbi; 
reTenues  of  the  country.  Lord  Clive  raised  the  moral  standani 
of  our  own  (-i^iiiitrymcii  in  India — onc«  as  low  ns  that  of  any 
natives — by  so  uppr>rtiuuing  their  salaries  as  to  render  bribery 
and  peculation  no  longer  essential  to  the  support  of  an  ofliciat 
pcnitioii.  Wc  trust  that  temptation  will  be  removed  from  the 
miscTably  under-paid  native  oflicialSf  'who,'  to  nse  the  ironls  of 
a  writer  we  have  already  more  than  once  quoted,  '  are  driven  by 
necessity  to  have  recourse  to  dishonest  means  to  procure  a  suffi- 
ciency lor  the  uiaintenanre  of  themselves  and  tlieir  t'amilies.* 

As  regards  (ommunity  of  language,  conlined  in-ithin  certain 
limits,  ire  believe  the  difficulty  to  be  less  than  some  would 
iina|>ine.  The  MuUamnicdan  ron(|ucmrs  of  India  introdaced 
a  foreign  language  as  that  of  the  law  and  the  slate.  Periiian  is 
still  prinripnlly  used  for  oHicial  communications  and  for  the 
transaction  of  legal  business.  It  is  tipukrn  or  undvrjttood  by 
most  natives  of  education.  Tu  displace  it  by  the  language  of 
lho>se  whu  actually  guvcm  India,  and  who  have  now  destroycii 
almost  the  last  of  the  Mohammedan  dynasties,  would  be  no  in- 
justice ;  at  the  same  time,  to  make  Knglisb,  by  one  sweeping 
meiuurc,  the  language  of  ail  the  courts  of  justice,  as  some 
have  proposed,  would  Ik^  equally  an  act  of  injustice  and  fully. 
We  believe  that  gradually  such  u  change  might  be  made  In  the 
higher  tribunals,  and  might,  in  the  course  of  lime,  be  extended 
to  the  lower.  A  kQuwI«lgc  uf  English,  amongst  applicuits  of 
otherwise  equal  qualifications,  might  be  considered  as  giving  a 
preferable  cloim  to  any  employment,  even  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion. AiiK)n>.'<it  a  j>eoplc  who  must  for  a  long  llnie  to  couie  con- 
sider the  priuLiiy  object  of  cducalitm  to  be,  as  a  scholar  in  one 
of  the  Government  colleges  expressed  it,  *  to  fill  the  bi^lly,'  such 
an  understanding  wotdd  soon  lead  tu  a  general  attidy  of  bnglish. 
We  would,  moreover,  desire  to  see  all  official  communications 
addressed  to  native  princes  in  English,  according  to  the  rule  laiil 
down  by  the  British  Foreign  Oflice  in  our  dealings  with  foreign 
Ciiarta.  Although  a  translation  might  be  appended,  if  necessary, 
the  official   version   bl.uuld  be  that   in  our  own  language,  and  to 
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it.  In  rase  of  disputi*  as  to  the  meaning  of  lonns,  wc  »boaUl 
alone  appeal.  Native  princes  w<mld  then  be  compellc<l  in  niioi« 
tninistcrs  nci^iintnteil  with  Englislt,  as  in  Turkcv  tim  Sultan  will 
now  scarcely  appuint  a  Foreign  Minister  who  docs  not  Dnderatand 
French.  Indinii  stateamen  have  already  pcrceiveil  the  ativi 
of  a  knowlndgrr  of  our  lanjjuAge,  nnd  the  cnli|;htcoc(l  mi 
of  the  Niinm  and  llolkar  are  proficients  in  it. 

Manj  native  gentlemen,  educated  in  our  ixille^es,  have  adopt 
English   as  the  ordinary  language  of  communication 
themselves,  both   in  writing    and  gpeakinf:.      They  are   in 
habit  of  rending'  our  newspapers  as  regularly  ofi  wc  do  ourselvi 
They  take  the  liveliest  interest  in  our  parliamentary'    deboteKi 
l^^ven  blue  books  arc  not  unknown  to  them.     Altliough  att 
haTC  b«eQ  made  in  one  or  two  instances  to  cnntpound  sc 
ttrms  out  uf  Sanscrit  roots,  I^nglish  must  ultimately 
language  of  science  in  India.* 

Wc  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  assert  that  Rngliab  can  he'' 
generally  U>   convey  itistructJou  lo   the   vkH  auil  varied    popula- 
tions of  India.     On  the  contrary,  we  believe  the  establisbment 
of  vemaruUr  schools  upon  an  extended  scale,  nnd  the  prepai^ 
tion  (if  elementary  educationid  warks   in  the   native   lan^t 
oi  which  there  is  now  a  most  lamentable  deficiency,  to  be 
the  fulfilment  of  which  is  imperatively  doinandMl  of  the  Gorem- 
inmit.     All  wc  tno  hu|>c  I'm',  ur  aim   at,   is  tlial    the  cducMcd 
classes  of  the  natives,  who  must  ultimately  influence  and  gtu^ 
iheir  countrrmcn,  should  he  tauf^ht  to  think,  and  that  their  cl 
roctcrs  should  be  formed,  through  the  Kiiglisli  longtuige. 
present  them  with  a  literature  -through  which  they  can 
the  knowletige  requisite  for  attaining  the   highest  rank  in  cii 
zatioo.     It  is  our  duty  to  euulilc  thciu  lo  avail  themselves  uf 
bixiu  to  its  utmost  extent. 

The  question  of  religion,  at  all  times  a  difficult  one,  has  bee^i 
rendered  more  delicate  and  dangerous  by  the  traditianary  polid^| 
piuvued  in  India  by  the  East  India  Company.  On  the  otb^^^ 
hand,  tlic  reaction,  wliich  recent  events  have  produced,  Ixtth  ia 
England  and  in  India,  may  lead  to  infinite  mischief  unless  wi 
<IIrected  and  controlled.  The  bmad  principle  to  be  laid  dw 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  is,  tliat  the  govenuuent  should 'Oj 

*  Tlus  able  uid  Itomed  [triaeipnl  of  Beasres  College,  Dr.  UaUtuitvoc,  liat 
JeAvborcd  Co  introJuct  tbii  Ssotcril  scieiilifi«  DoaicBclaturr.      1'b«  follow 
•pt^BMu  an  tmi  meoutm^ttg,  m  IcsMt  in  tb^r  ajffmnxKv  > 
MPiaJs*|iiiii  twIjftffMtmtkatn—'  Sanies  of  itapondcTsblu.'  ■ttrMla 
ft'iitAairidiy^     ' GyMnm,'  e/uirmtguHdAalLiyildlmaJUtprtutnra,'  dx.  4tc   (Sw»l._ 
of  Science,  printed  fur  tli«  iiw  of  tli«  Uenom  CvHrgi:.  t^   ordifT  uf  Oo*«nuilcaI. 
N.  W.  P.,  by  Jtn»«  H.  BnlUntync,  LI«1>.    Uinnpvrv.  ISK.) 

profess 
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profesi  ChtifltianiC}',  and  act  up  to  iu  profession  in  all  its  dealings, 
but  »t  tlir  same  time  cbould  secure  |>orfoct  toleration  and  pio- 
tection  to  iJl  creeds. 

Id  out  trndcmrss  to  tb?  f(N^Un|rs  and  convictions  of  the  natives, 
■ad  our  aiuiuus  wish  nui  to  be  suppose*!  to  intprfcrf^  with  their 
prefudicns.  wo  linve  prone  iht  length  of  publirlv  dinownine:.  or,  at 
least,  of  pii-tendiii^  a  complete-  tadifl'erence  to  our  own  religioD. 
This  bas  been  no  less  a  |>olttic«l  error  of  the  ^rrcatest  niognitodc 
than  a  national  sin.  Whilst  It  has  failed  to  mnvincc  the  natives 
of  India  that  we  have  no  desire  to  cxnrert  them  to  Christianity*, 
it  baa  led  tliem  to  balie\'e  that  we  are  ashamed  of  nur  own  faith, 
lastead  of  rrconciling  them  to  ns  by  an  assomed  r«^pect  for  tln-ir 
superstitions,  we  hnve  only  earned  their  contempt  for  a  religiuu 
srUefa  we  aeem  ashamed  to  pnifess.  'J'here  cannot  be  n  Btron^ier 
iutenoe  of  this  antiquated  policy  than  thnt  so  severely  but 
justly  condemned  by  I>r.  Duff  (p.  144).  During  the  height  of 
the  insurrectiim,  at  a  public  meotin^  of  the  IVitrstant  inhnbitnnis 
of  Calcutta,  s  mrmori&l  pravlns'  tluit  3  dav  for  humiliation  might 
be  appointed,  mu  addressed  to  Lord  Canning.  'J'lie  GovoixKir- 
General  in  {-ounril  refused  to  nnme  n  week-dny  for  the  purpose, 
bat  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  any  allusion  to  ChristianitT 
was  carefully  aroidetl.  callintr  ui>on  *all  loyal  subjccls  of  the 
British  Crown*  lo  oifer  a  supplimtion  to  Almi^ty  God,  &c., 
thus  confoundin!;  tlic  God  of  the  Ciiristians  with  the  gods  of  the 
Sikbs,  Parsees,  Hindus,  and  the  innumemhle  sects  which  teem  in 
the  Indian  peninsula;  with  Slii%-x,  Vislmu,  and  Brahma,  and  ttir 
thousand  deities  uf  the  must  prolific  un'outheons.  The  Christian 
clergy  indignantly  repudiated  the  proclamation  acul  ap[>otoled  a 
day  of  humiliation  for  themselves. 

The  history  of  the  sepoy  wtio  was  expelled  lus  rcfriuient 
bamiHe  he  bad  embraced  Chrislianitv  is  well  known.  A  rule 
ezkftfd  until  very  recently  by  which  not  only  were  teachers  and 
professors  in  Government  schools  and  collets  forbiilden  to  us<* 
any  work  of  a  Ciirislian  tendency,  but  were  actually  prohibited 
explaining  to  their  pupils  any  ollnsion  to  a  Christian  or  biblical 
snbject  wbioit  they  nii^ht  rhaooe  to  moet  witK  in  the nsual  course 
of  their  studies  ;  for  instance,  if  a  Scripture  name  oecurred,  the 
stoflent  <oQld  not  be  told  lo  whom  it  applied,  nor  could  the 
argument  of  Milton's  *  Paradise  Lost,'  one  of  liis  class  books,  be 
explained  to  him.  Lord  Elphinstonc  has  lately  rescindeil  this 
absurd  regulation  in  a  rery  able  and  sensiblu  Mioule.  Wv  have 
icen  by  the  rebellion  that  such  things  have  hod  no  efft^cl  upon 
tlie  native  mind.  It  is  ignorance,  not  enlightentneni,  that  we  have 
bad  to  fear. 
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Until  latcK',  It  nuglit  have  been  sfticl,  that  tbe  <m\y  rcli|rion  pn* 
sccutcd  in  India  was  tbv  Cbristiao  ;  llic  wHy  bouk  jKuscriWd,  tbe 
Bible.  Some  improvumctjit  bos  talittu  jiUl-c  during  tbe  lost  fow 
years.  Several  of  the  leading  men  of  lodia,  such  ns  the  Lnw- 
rcnces.  Mr.  Raik<rs,  nnd  utbors,  liave  buUlly  defied  *  ibo  tradiiimiak^H 
policy'  of  Lcadmball  Street,  and  Iiatc  rccofcnis^d  Cbri&tiLinit_v,  tiofr^H 
only  as  no  disquntiBcation  lor  public  senii'c,  but,  in  ccttuiu  in- 
fltoncRS,  as  n  claim  upon  uHicial  taviiur,  Ciiristians  bavc  at  IvDgth, 
been  appoint<^d  to  oflircs,  certainly  of  minnr  importance,  but  still 
some  imsl ;  and  Dr.  DuH*  states,  in  accordance  with  an  tmnicsctQ 
prevailing  ^nerally  in  India,  tUat  native  converts  have  bebavi 
during  theprcst^nt  crisis  with  remarkable  fidelity  and  cunstaocya 
Whilst  thus  advocoting^  a  just  recognition  of  Cbristiiinily  by 
Christian  government,  we  deprecate  any  direct  inlcrforcncc  what- 
ever on  its  p&rl,  or  on  the  port  of  those  otTicially  connected  with 
it,  with  religious  teaching.  The  principles  tbat  should  jruide  t 
public  servant  are  admirably  laid  down  in  a  Minute  of  Sir  Tboi. 
MuDnt,  upon  tbe  cimduct  of  a  civilian  wbn  ha<l  taken  advanta^ 
of  bis  otiicial  station  to  distribute  tracts  amoofist  tbe  imtives.* 
Tbe  uiiitcbic-f  caused  hy  tbe  prtH-ccdin^s  nf  weJl-meanin)^  hul. 
injudicious  men  has  been  exemplified  in  more  tban  odo 
oi  mililari'  insubonlination  preceding  the  muliny.  As 
as  the  natives  bavc  grounds  for  believing  tbat  the  government 
is  bent  upon  using  its  authority  and  intlui-iice  to  cuuvetl  thi 
to  tlie  Christian  religion  our  tenure  of  India  would  ccaw.  Tbi 
first  and  gravest  suspicion  would  originate  in  any  attempt  in  tha| 
direction  by  tbe  servants  uf  the  guveriuucot. 

One  of  the  causes  oC  the  insurrection  iiiuy  pruliably  be  ti 
to  tbe   hostility  of  tbe   cbiefs  of  the  Brahmin  c-uile  and  of  thi 
Mobammcdan  sects,  wtio  saw    and  dreaded,  if  not  a  cuusidvr 
able  progress  in  llic    spread  of  Cbristianily,  at  least  a  ullin^l 
off  in  tbcir  influence  over  tbe  pc-opb^  and  a  growing  diabeliefJ 
of,  or    indiflerencp    to,   ancient    superstitions    and    ritea.      It 
very  doubtful,  however,  whether   the  presence  and  labours  ot 
tnissibnaries    in    India    were   as  much  fuaictl    as  the  tuj>poi 
interference  of  Goverament  in  religious  matters.     The  result  o; 
missionary  work  has  been  small  indeed  wbeti  compared  with  th( 
extent  of  the  country  aiid  its  pupuUtlun.     Tbe  utmost  nuiul 
of  converts  clajineii  from  ilie  Hiinalayas  to  Cape  Comorin 
not  esceeil,  we  believe,  112,000.     It  may  be  doubteil  whetlier 
Ibey  ore    not   considerably  overescimuled.     As  men,  tbe    mi»-i 
siunaries  are  liked  and    respected  by  tbe  natives.      They 
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ruely,  if  ever,  mentioned  as  liAvinj;  caused  rd^  part  of  ttir? 
disaffection  nf  the  people  to  tlieir  rulers.  'J'bcy  bave  not  been 
tlip  nbjiTt  of  nn\  s]>e(-inl  venpennre  during  the  insurrcL-lion :  on 
tbo  contiarv,  ihev  hare,  in  aome  instancps,  been  protected  and 
spared.  At  >a™pi»rc,  a  conspiracy,  wbicli  migbt  have  ended  as 
fatally  as  tbose  in  any  other  parts  of  India,  was  disclosed  lo  a 
miisioDanr. 

VV'ith  regard  to  the  public  acts  of  Government  oilerting  the 
rites  and  superstitions  of  the  people,  the  limits  of  our  legislation 
appear  to  Dg  tu  be,  for  the  present,  suflic'iently  well  defined. 
There  neetl  lie  no  hesitation  in  al]olisltin°:  pmrtices  notoriously 
oppo*e*l  t<»  morality  or  humanity.  Every  effort  lias  lieen  wisely 
made  to  suppress  suttee,  self-immolation,  infanticide,  and  public 
crremonies  of  a  grossly  indecent  character  ;  and  respectable  and 
i»!l-inforrned  native  gentlemen  fully  approve  of  the  course  taken 
by  the  Government.  It  would  even  be  well  if  nut  interference 
in  stich  maticrs  were  carried  a  little  further.     A  funeral  party 

lay  yet  be  seen   Itenriiij^  lo  the  bank»  of  the  Ganges  a  living 

rthen,  or  watehing  the  rising  waters  as  they  slowly  qneneh 

the  last  spark  of  life.     The  remarriage  of  widows  is,  however, 

from  its  social  as  well  as  religious  bearing,  a  que»tion  <jf  a  very 

different  aalurc.     It  appears  to  have  been  sotiiewhat  hastily  dealt 

ilh.     The  new  law  on   the  aubjcel   has,  undoubtedly,  caused 
general  liissatislaction,  and  scantily  a  dozen  persons  have, 
we  believe,  availed  themselves  of  it. 

It  is  only  bv  extetK)e<l  education  that  wo  can  hope  to  bring  the 
people  of  India  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  efforts  we  may  make 
for  their  improvement,  and  can  root  out  those  superstitions  which 
are  fouiMled  on  icnorance  rather  than  on  natural  vice.  Hitherto, 
what  the  Inilian  (iovemment  has  done  is  as  nothiu;;  nhen  Cf>m- 

>rcd  ivith  the  extent  of  the  populations  committed  to  its  charge. 

ttempts  have  been  made — some  in  the  right  direction — by  the 

ome  aulliorities  to  intrn<lure  a  better  and  more  general  plan  of 
cdncatinn.  Grants  in  aid  have  been  offered,  but  their  acceptance 
is  clogge<l  with  so  many  conditions  ttiat  not  only  is  it  difficult  to 
obtain  thrm,  but  tbose  who  are  opposeil  to  the  scheme — and  there 
ore,  unfortunately,  inanv  amongst  the  leading  civilians  who  arc 
so — can  find  ample  pretences  to  evade  the  regulations  altogether. 
Amongst  a  ymor,  ignorant,  and  drltased  population  tlte  volnntary 

stt^m  is  Wlni;  enforced,  when  even  in  the  most  civilised  countries 
Europe  the  experiment  may  be  considered  as  one  of  very  doubt- 
ful result.     The  few  miserable  hooks  and  slates  tlint  used  lu  \w 
distributed  :imoiigst    the  naked   children   In   ibc   village  schools 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  they  ire  rei^uired  lo  purchase  Ibeir  own, 
^^^hilst  they  arc  calUil  u^xm  to  pay  the  required  fees  before  they 
^K  can 
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can  receive  the  anpointcil  Gorernmcnt  aid.*  IX  half  the  mooe}- 
we  liavc  expended  in  India  upon  unjust  and  useless  wars  hatl  been 
spent  in  educatiug  the  people,  we  might  have  heen  apared  a 
relicllion  which  has  exhausted  our  riiiances  and  may  lead  to  an 
irreparable  breach  between  our  Indian  subjecis  and  ouraelvea.     ^h 

VVe  have  thuB  touched  upiin  tJie  sucial  and  religious  cuaditidi^H 
of  the  people  of  India,  nnd  have  sht)wn  how  far  our  inirrfenacc^ 
with  it  may  have  l»oen  one  of  the  causes  of  that  hatr«-d  tii  oar 
rule  which  Ims  displaytni  itsoif  in  ihu  present  reboUiun.  L«t  OS 
nestt  consider  how  far  we  have  respected  their  rights,  and  eipe- 
cially  those  connected  wilh  the  land' — the  dearest  of  all  to  a 
nation,  and  the  riotalion  nf  which  is  rarely  lorpotten  ur  forgivcn^H 

The  question  of  the  nature  of  the  tenure  of  land  in  India  is  "d^^ 
of  the  greatest  importance.  On  tls  ripht  solution  our  vcrj-  rzict- 
enre  in  that  country  may  depend ;  whilst  upon  il  must  he  based 
some  of  tlic  lending  principles  of  our  policy  in  dealing  with  the 
populatiutisof  that  vast  empire.  Vet  the  ablest  statesmen  and  the 
most  experienced  civil  servants  ha%-c  diHeml  upon  tlie  siinpltst 
deHnilion  of  llie  nature  of  the  prtiprictarv  right  in  the  land.  It 
still  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  every  acre  belongs  abso- 
lulcly  to  the  Sovereign,  except  sach  portions  as  he  may  baire 
tramferred  to  individuals,  or  whether  the  soil  is  the  property  of 
those  who  are  in  its  occupation  as  its  cultivators.  Hence  the 
dispute— still  raging  as  violently  amongst  Indian  oconomists  as 
it  did  half  a  century  ago — as  to  whether  tiie  revenue  derived  from 
the  land  is  a  tax  or  a  rent.  The  luture  relations  between  the 
government  and  tiie  people,  and  the  feelintr  now  exisUag^  be- 
tween tlicm,  depend  so  much  upon  onr  treatment  nf  these  pro- 
prietary rights  that,  at  the  risk  of  dwelling  upon  a  subject  alrcad~ 
welt  underalood  by  many  of  our  readers,  we  venture  to  givei 
short  sketch  of  the  various  moiles  in  which  our  Indian  ^rai 
settlements,'  as  they  are  called,  have  heen  made. 

VVhateret  may  have  been  the  original  nature  of  the  teauiv  of 
land  under  the  Hindu  dynasties  or  tlioso  aboriginal  races  which 
they  subdued,  it  is  now  known  that  the  revenue  system  preniling 
in  India  on  our  first  coiinexiun  with  the  Peninsalat  had  ban 

reconstnicled, 

^   >  la  Ihe  EdncsttoD  OespsUh  ot  1854  h  is  laid  down  (bai  Ttes  nut  ht  I 
in  fvcr;  mL<m1  u  s  caiKliiica  precvdi-nt  to  gnnis  in  nid.    Tba  people  io 
cl)«RicU  arc  loo  piwr  lu  Bffbnl,  or  too  iffiM^mni  Xti  pay  ihrw  f^.     It  is  p«l 
tu  nimt  tfa«  otuount  by  itnbMTrpdua,  but  the  Govetamvnt  of  ladia,  sovvnl  meal 
of  irbich  sre  appuwil  u>  Uh!  education  of  the  msssec,  ntfiusi  to  aeccda  to  Uiii  pnK 
poMl, ulthoogh  tbo  tiovcmmeoi  ofBraffslstroBglyatlvocsKsil.  oaibe  ground  tlMt 
ikc  Dnqntoh  aH«r»  *  tttn '  to  b«  k-TiriT    Thn  ivitilt  t^  Ihu  tin  itMipIe  im  left  is 
tbeir  igBaraDoe,Biim)'  ii  p«rp«tastRl.  and  crune  encouragwl  j  \mt  ibo  |iel)c«  praAt 
lud  Curonuaenl  Bsrvsnu  have  )«s  troable. 

Mr.  MorlcT,  thu  titlv  of  irboM  vorii  ire  have  placed  at  the  bead  of  tliif 
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TeouDBbueted,  if  not  inTented,  by  Uie  Mohammedan  conqoeron. 
It  ms  introdaced  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centary  bj  Shir 
Khan,  an  Afghan  usnTper,  who  expelled  the  descendants  of  Babcr 
£mi  the  throne.  It  was  perfected  by  the  greatest  and  most  liberal 
stalwman  who  has  ever  appeared  on  the  Indian  stage,  the  Em- 
peror Akbar.  Its  principal  features  were,  the  appropriation  bj 
the  government  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  prodnce  of  the  land  as 
the  main  reTenoe  of  the  state,  and  tlie  appointment  of  a  class  of 
officers,  generally  hiown  as  zemindars,  to  receive  it,  whose  remu- 
neration consisted  of  a  per-centage  open  the  amoont  thej  collected. 
Oat  of  this  state  of  things  anme  three  questions : — 1.  Whether 
the  government,  by  claiming  a  share  in  the- prodnce  of  the  land, 
^■erted  its  absolute  right  to  the  land  itself,  and,  if  so,  what  were 
tl»  rights  delegated  to  the  zemindars?  2.  Were  those  officers 
appointed  for  a  particular  purpose — mere  collectors  of  rent  or 
of  taxes ;  or  were  ^eir  functions  hereditary,  and  did  they 
oomtitnte  some  kind  of  proprietary  right?  Or,  3.  Were  there 
any  other  classes  who  could  claim  proprietary  rights  in  the 
land?  To  this  day  these  doubts  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
or  conclusively  solved.  In  dealing  with  the  question,  the  East 
India  Company  has  at  one  time  assumed  that  the  absolute 
ownership  of  the  land  belonged  to  the  government ;  at  another 
that  it  belonged  to  the  zemindars,  and  others  of  the  same  rank, 
Rich  as  talookdars,  jagbirdars,  &c. ;  at  another,  again,  that  it 
was  vested  in  a  third  class — the  cultivators  of  the  land,  whether 
individually  or  collected  together  in  village  communities.  Upon 
each  of  these  assumptions  it  has  legislated  on  this  all-important 
snbject.  It  must,  therefore,  be  evident  that  the  results  of  such 
legislsition  miut  be  most  opposite  and  discordant ;  that,  unless 
the  fundamental  laws  relatii^  to  landed  property  vary  essentially 
in  different  parts  of  India — a  supposition,  it  must  be  admitted, 
not  unreasonable  when  we  consider  the  vast  extent  of  the  Penin- 
sula and  the  diversity  of  races  which  inhabit  it — ^we  must,  in 
thus'  acting  npon  diametrically  opposite  principles,  have  been 
gnil^,  in  many  Instances,  of  manifest  injustice :  and  snch,  it  is 
now  admitted  by  all  parties,  has  been  the  case.  Each  par^, 
however,  has  its  own  peculiar  doctrines  and  theories— each  be- 
lieves^ it«  own  plan  to  be  the  only  politic  and  just  one.  To  this 
day  the  rival  civilians  of  Bbngal,  the  North-western  Provinces, 
Madras,  and  Bombay,  are  rrady  at  any  moment,  over  their  tiffins 

article,  haa  rendered  good  service  to  those  irho  are  intereMed  in  tbo  great  qnea- 
tion  of  India,  by  briogiiig  together  in  one  volume,  and  oompating  with  jodgment 
and  ability,  tbe  various  Eystema  of  lav  under  which  the  Peninsula  has  been  go- 
verned from  the  earliert  period. 

and 
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and  under  their  punkas,  to  fight  to  tlic  death  each  in  heliilf  of 
hii  favourite  system. 

Tlic  first  occasion  on  which  the  subject  was  practically  dolt 
witli  wns  in  the  settlement  of  the  revenues  of  Bengal.  Our  cot- 
ipiestB  in  India  had  gradually  extended  our  domiaions  to  the 
proportions  of  an  empire,  of  whicli  a  company  of  merchanli, 
established  fur  trading  purposes,  had  now  become  the  politkil 
and  civil  administrators.  It  was  found  absolutely  necessaiyto 
introduce  some  recognised  system  in  the  apportionment  of  od 
land  revenue,  which  had  hitherto  been  squandered  by  the  neg^ 
or  absorbed  by  the  rapacity  of  those  who  were  entrusted  with  ib 
collection.  Lord  Comwallis  was  sent  to  Calcutta  in  1786  to 
<>fr(!<'t  this  object.  In  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  Cmit 
of  Directors  he  acted  upon  the  principles,  that  the  resources  ad 
|>ri)S|)erity  of  a  country  can  never  be  developed  whilst  there  ii  dd 
iuii-simpic  and  absolute  tenure  of  the  land ;  and  that,  betweei 
thr  govemmrnt  and  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  ground,  then 
must  be  on  intermediate  class  of  landholders  enjoying  absolole 
pro]>rictnry  rights,  ujxm  whom  must  fall  the  duties  of  collectiDg 
tho  nmt  ami  of  improving  to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  of  dn 
soil.  UjHH)  thrsc  principles  was  founded  what  is  comxaralj 
chUchI  the  '  Perpetual  Settlement  of  Bengal.' 

Ill  thnt  province  Lord  Comwallis  found  the  zemindaree  sp- 
tcnt  in  its  fullest  development.  He  had  thus  ready  at  hand  tbe 
iitatrriaU  fur  creating  a  landed  aristocracy,  if  it  did  not  exiit 
nlntuly.  The  xemiudars  might  or  might  not  have  had  propiie- 
tnrv  rights  in  the  Miil  itself;  they  might  originally  have  hem 
nww  ii>lltH't»^rs  of  revenue  on  commission,  whose  office,  in  ooo- 
foriDitv  with  the  spirit  of  Hindu  institutions,  had  become  bm- 
dilnry.  The  gxtvemuient  was.  however,  clearly  at  liberty  to 
tnutstVr  to  then)  its  own  rights,  but  nothing  more.  Unlff^ 
tlilMtel\t  not  salisfieil  with  ruuferring  upon  the  zemindars  those 
of  whieh  he  tvuld  justly  dispitse,  Lord  Cfimwallis  made  over  to 
lliein  otiiers  ttt  which  he  bad  no  good  claim.  There  wtt  > 
elA»f«  i-^utsisling  of  the  great   body  of  the  peasantry,  who  bad 

Sivseriptive  right*,  foun^lrd  upon  ocrupatiun  and  cultiro^ 
AUn^  irmw  the  earliest  jwriixls  of  Indian  history.  They  woe 
h»mlett  o\  er  without  pn^teetion  or  txtoditions  to  the  zemindtii- 
Uights  which  every  native  l^«■eJlUnent  had  respected  even  JB 
iSe  «»»!>(  (imr^  I.M  lebelU^w  and  war  were  summarily  placed  <l 
the  «u'»v\  of  An  ig»<,^rft»t,  gmsping.  and  tvTannical  aiutoav?- 
The  n^mtihian  »«'ty  o<\-lanxi  to  be  the  al*solute  proprielon  w 
the  Uttd  of  which  ti-.ey  had  prt'^iously.  as  representatives  of  the 
0>»>"»"nrt«,  »wN  lei  ieil  the  ivnl  in  :he  nature  of  a  tax,  and  the  ud- 
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l»ppy  ryors,  as  the  cuhirators  of  ihc  «oil  nto  called,  were  treated 

fclD«Tc  serfs.  All  niinuni  sum  was  th<-ii  fixed  u|K>n  tbc  land  (o 
paid  in  pcrjicluitv  liy  tlic  Inntllonl.  TIip  imieceni  basic  wilh 
wbicli  this  Ininsfer  n(  the  most  sacred  rights  of  a  people  was 
cffpTtcil,  the  injusticu  Ui  which  it  pnw  rise,  and  the  lunDunt  of 
miser}',  poveriy,  and  human  sufferinjc  ivhicU  il  has  caiued,  are 
atinost  unexampled  in  llit-  historv  iff  nalions.  No  survejsexiBtccI ; 
the  comnnmLtit  pivi-iiutioos  tn  iiscvrtain  thr  boundaries  of  land 
thus  mule  over  were  not  taken.  A  rude  caralogue  of  renl-payine: 
estates  was  accepted  hy  the  Goremmfnt  as  suflicieni  proof  of 
imai^inBry  titles.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  enumerate 
a  part  c%*en  of  the  grievous  evils  which  the  Pprpetual  Settlement 
inflicted  upon  the  peasantry  of  Hen;^al.  Kveit  its  main  object, 
permanency  of  tenure,  was  not  in  many  resprcts  attained.  To 
enforce  the  punctual  payment  of  llie  revenue  the  law  provides 
that  the  zemindarec  e&tate  shall  be  put  up  for  sale  hy  ibe  col- 
leclor  In  satisfy  arrears  as  soon  as  they  accrue  ;  and  in  order  that 
the  land  may  be  sold  free  from  any  incumbrance  whatever 
so  as  to  meet  the  Ciovemraent  demands,  every  lease  granteU 
hv  the  defaulting  proprietor  is  dei  hired  t<i  be  void.  The  ro- 1 
suit  has  l>een  to  encourage  frauds,  nnd  to  render  the  tenure  of 
land  altogether  insecure.  I'ew  men  holding  leases  under  a 
aemindor  have  been  bold  enough  to  invest  money  in  the  im- 
proremcnt  of  the  soil  or  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  for  there 
irc  no  means  of  evading  the  law.  I'mudulent  collusion  with 
a  »eigul*our,  and  a  small  tnleoiional  deficit  in  the  payment  of 
ibe  revenue,  enable  a  isemiodar  to  appropriate  the  labour 
of  years  or  the  fruits  of  »'isely-expcnde<l  cnpitiil  by  buying 
in  bis  own  estate  put  up  for  sale  by  the  Oovcmment.  To- 
Ihis  state  uf  the  law  no  remedy  has  yet  been  applieil,  altbougfa' 
a  Bill  was  a  short  time  ago  introduceil  into  the  Le^gislatlvei 
CtHincil  of  India  by  Mr,  J.  P.  Grant  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting b^nants  n<rainst  such  collusive  sales.  The  evidence 
Ifiven  before  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  inquire  into  the  culoiusntii>n  of  India,  proves  how  these, 
with  olber  evils  resulting  fn>m  the  l'erpetiial,Setllemen1,  have  con- 
tributed to  discourage  Europeans  from  settling  and  from  invest  ^ 
inff  their  capital  in  Ueiigul. 

Under  L<inl  Cornwnll  is's  settlement  the  amount  lo  be  paid  upoit^ 
land  was  fixed  in  perpetuity  ;  no  .illowanceor  provision  wiiatevei 
being  made  for  any  iinpi^ovemeni  or  etmnge  in  it*  value.  Whether, 
this  revenue  was  to  be  considered  as  »  rent  or  a  tax,  thus  to  Ux  itaj 
amount  for  ever  without  relation  to  the  value  of  the  articled 
rated,  was  either  a  fraud  upon  all  »ul»eqoent  Governments  and)! 
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a  renunciation  of  JDSt  rights  operatins-  nto&C  utifairlv  upon  lb< 
remainrni?  mx-paycrs  of  Indin  ;  or,  in  the  casn  nf  nnr  great 
permanent  dnteiinrntiiMi  in  tliR  land,  to  suldle  it  with  a  pprpe' 
tax  whicb  it  migbt  be  unable  to  pay,  and  which  wouM  cause — 
quontly  entail  poverty  and  miserv  on  ttic  population.     The  di 
tinctioo    between  such  a  settlement  and  a  wise  scbinne  f<ir 
redpniplidii  of  n  hnil-tax  is  sufBi-irntly  e%'idvnt." 

Attempts  to  f xtend  the  PrqiRtiiai  Snltloment  to  the  Preil 
of  Madras  and  the  newly- aojuired  North-western  Pit»»ini 
iailnd.  Althriugh  iu  advorates  in  India  would  have  pCTsutnl^ 
the  Court  of  Directors  at  home  coiiht  not  persevere  in  a  srstein, 
the  injuslico  and  tmiralicy  of  which  were  »o  patent  to  the  world. 
As  is  usually  tlic  case  under  such  circumstanc-es,  tlui  Eaul  India 
C'ompanv  fell  into  the  opposite  extreme.  As  it  had  now  ben 
discovered  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  liad  ancient  pronrietarr 
riffhts,  which  had  been  mpected  from  time  immcmurial,  tliie 
xemtndani  and  gjeat  landholders  were  put  aside  altof^ther,  and 
the  Govemmpnt,  as  sole  landlord,  was  determined  to  treat  with.] 
cnofa  cultivator  as  its  immcdinre  tenant.  Hence  the  ^ryotwar 
S^rstem,'  (irat  introduced  into  the  Presidency  of  Mndraa.  Its 
principal  advocate  was  Sir  Thomas  Monro,  a  man  of  Bno 
of  true  iienevolencc,  and  of  great  fTcpcrience  of  the  native 
ractor;  he  had  mixfld  widely  with  the  people,  be  bad  tb 
interests  deeply  at  heart,  and  he  felt  keenly  the  duties  w"  " 
in  fjrtvernin^  a  lonij-suffering-  and  oppressed  race,  wero  impns 
upon  us.  It  is  niit,  periinps,  surprising  that  such  u  mau  OTC 
looke<l  those  ffrent  principles  upon  which  a  slntesman  aboal 
•lono  have  acted,  and  should  have  admire*!  a  system  whi 
brought  the  rulers  into  immediate  contact  with  the  labourini 
riaaaes,  and  promised  protection  and  en«)nmgement  to  those 
who  had  hillicrlo  l>ern  the  victims  iif  tyranny  and  nejlrt 
The  Dew  systeuL  cansiBlcd  in  uiukiii';  a  rude  survey  and  cl 
6cBtiiin  of  the  land :  after  whicli  a  moner  rent  at  a  maximi 
rate  was  fixed  upon  it,  instead  of  the  rent  l>eing  received,  as 
preriotts  g«remc>rs  of  the  country,  in  kind.  Karh  tenant 
ihen  ciwrgetl  yearly  for  the  qunntilv  of  land  he  rultiratod. 
lonras  EncliKh  officers  of  tlic  experience  and  capncilyof  Mun 
and  mtnuted  with  lar<;e  discretionary  ]H>wers  in  dealinf^witfa 
ealliiMHs.  wcte  employed  in  the  rotlecttonof  tlic  rrvcnue  indl 
trieU  not  io»  <HtlnniT«  for  Uieir  personal  superintendence,  tlus 

*  In  atmim  t»  Utc  fnan  to  Uis  ntnimdsn^  ibm  wen  k  <r»c  Bflatbtr  af 
alicDOlhiw  flf  mirntK',  muatr  of  than  ooCoriotuI^  fnudulcnt,  uul  Inaa;  odfi- 
nalljr  of  k  ntfir  trmfat^rj  tiAtaTv,  uirli  s*  peiuMii*,  ularuai,  Ac,  wirich  vir* 
virtually  cOHttmei  In  parjwtuitj  by  [jord  Coms&IIU'i  tettlvimmt. 
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sjatem  may  have  lo  far  worked  vttU,  tiiat  it  protected  the  ryot 
from  much  injustice,  and  enabled  him  to  obtain  ready  redreis 
for  any  Babstontial  grievance. 

Bot  the  evils  inherent  in  such  a  system  soon  became  apparent. 
It  imposed  duties  upon  the  government  which  no  government 
could  adequately  fulfil,  and  it  placed  unexampled  power  in  the 
handi  of  the  revenue  officers,  who  were  able  to  oppress  the 
people  with  impunity.  As  the  money  rent  had  been  fixed  at 
a  maximum,  bad  seasons  and  other  causes  soon  threw  the  culti- 
vBtora  into  arrears.  The  revenue  collectors  had  power  to  reduce 
the  rent  onder  these  circumstances.  In  small  districts,  under 
able  and  active  administrators,  many  individual  cases  might  be 
investigated  and  reductions  made  accordingly ;  but  with  the 
means  at  oar  command,  this  soon  became  impossible.  The 
ooIlet:tors  were  unwilling  to  reduce  the  amounts  assigned  to 
tfaoT  disbicts.  Their  capacity  and  their  claims  to  advance- 
ment were  measured  by  the  sums  they  paid  into  the  treasury. 
The  introduction:  of  a  system  which  soon  removed  them  from 
immed&ate  contact  with  the  ryots,  by  imposing  upon  them  a 
variety  of  duties  engrossing  the  whole  of  their  time,  left  the 
adjustment  and  collection  of  the  revenue  to  native  subordi- 
n^e^  without  sufficient  pay  and  without  any  principle.  Hence 
■rose  that  disgraceful  system  of  oppression,  of  violence,  and  of 
torture,  which  has  reduced  the  greater  part  of  the  Presidency  of 
Kadias  to  a  state  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  forming  an  ever- 
katii^  reproach  to  the  government  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  landed  gentry  were  swept  away,  the  last  pice  was  wrenched 
&om.  the  naked  cultivator  for  his  rent,  and  nothing  was  soon  left 
fant  the  Giovemment  on  the  one  side,  and  the  most  abject  poverty 
on  the  other. 

The  fiulure  of  the  Perpetual  Settlement  and  of  the  Ryotwar 
syitnn  having  thus  been  so  signal,  both  as  regards  their  effect  upon 
the  condition  of  the  people  and  upon  the  revenues  of  the  State,  a 
new  sdiKne  was  to  be  devised.  In  the  investigations  carried  on 
by  Uie  revenue  commissioners  in  Bengal  and  Madras  it  was  dis- 
covered that  there  were  village  proprietary  claims,  absorbing 
even  those  of  the  cultivators,  who,  it  appeared,  held  their  land 
lather  as  members  of  a  community  than  in  right  of  personal 
occnpancy.  On  inquiring,  too,  into  the  mode  of  collecting  the 
revenne  adopted  by  some  of  the  Mohammedan  rulers  of  India,  it 
was  found  that  they  dealt  not  with  the  individual  ryot,  bnt  with 
the  villagv  of  which  he  was  an  inhabitant,  and  to  which  he  was 
direcdy  accountable  for  his  proportion  of  ^e  gross  rent  levied 
uptm  it  as  a  corporate  body.     A   more   extended  acquaintance 
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with  the  natives  of  India,  witli  llic  spirit  of  tbeir  ancient  Uw^^*"* 
and  institutions,  and  with  tlitir  social  mmlition,  trd  tn  tli^w"  i< 
conviction  that  wlmtevpr  cliange*  miglit  Lave  taken  placv 
through  i*nnquest  or  IcinsUtion,  'the  village  sTStetn  '  was  lb*> 
groundwork  tif  the  rclntions  between  iSe  governmeni  and  ih 
|i(Sij>lt>.  Ill  swne  parts  uf  tlie  IVninsulit  ttie  village  comntunitt 
stilt  existed  in  tbeir  ancient  intcj^lv.  In  others,  over  which  lb 
tonrnt  of  invasion  hnd  swept,  or  in  which  foreign  le|[!iilntnr«  hai 
imj)uscd  new  laws,  their  vestiges,  it  was  believed,  could  yet  ' 
traced  beneath  the  social  surface,  like  the  strata  wbit^,  paTtl<v 
bidden  tirnesth  the  soil,  mark  some  bv^ne  {jfolo^icnl  epoch  . 
In  few  places  liad  they  disapiwannl  ahojrutlier.  The  *  %'Ub9<P 
communities'  soon  bpcame  a  hobby  with  the  Benjtal  civilbn. 
Their  cen'^ral  rccofirnition  formed  part  of  the  basis  of  the  new 
land  revenue  system,  whieb.  it  was  determined,  should  be  intro- 
dnced  into  the  Norih-weslem  provinces  of  India.  The  garen- 
meni  was  no  longer  to  deal  directly  with  the  great  landholder  ot 
the  small  teiinni,  but  witli  the  riUage  ns  a  rnrporstu  body.  71k 
land  belonginji  to  each  village  was  surveyed  and  classified,  aod 
its  rent  fixed  and  registered.  The  individual  r^'ol,  inslend  uf  pac- 
ing bis  shan?  to  the  officers  of  the  government,  paid  it  to  the 
heads  of  his  own  community,  or  to  the  proprietor  of  the  village 
when  bis  pmprietary  right  rould  be  esiabltshed,  who  were- re- 
sjKinsiblc  for  ihe  gross  amount  of  the  apportioned  rrvmue. 

In  order  to  give  a  better  title  to  the  land  th.-in  that  afforded  by 
a  mere  lease  from  year  to  year,  which  was  virtually  the  only  traare 
so  long  ag  government  assumed  to  itself  the  power  of  fixing 
the  rent  anew  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  the  settlement  hos 
DOW  made  for  definite  periods  ;  at  6rst  for  twenty,  subsequently 
for  thirty  years.  It  took  nearly  twenty  year*  before  nil  the  lands 
could  be  surveyed  and  classiiied.  The  survey  was  completed  in 
1842.  In  many  parts  of  the  North-west  provinces  the  settle- 
ments are  approaching  their  t'Tminnllon,  and  may  be  n-n^wwJ 
by  icovemmGnt  upon  its  own  conditions.  The  landholder  is 
cnnsequentlyat  its  mercy  ;  and  his  title  depends  upon  a  lease,  lor 
the  renewal  of  which,  upon  reasonable  terms,  ho  must  rely 
entirely  upi>n  the  goiKl  faitli  and  moderation  of  his  rulers. 

In  our  newlv  acquired  territories  of  the  Punjnub,  thia  syttnii 
has  been  rarrieil  out  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  village  com- 
munities were  there  found  to  bo  mure  perfectly  preserved  than 
in  any  other  pnrt  of  India.  The  officers  employed  in  the 
administraliun  of  the  country  after  it»  conquest  were  civilians 
brought  up  in  the  North-western  Provinces,  and  enthnsiastir 
advocates  of  its  revenue  settlement.     Passing  over  all  middle 
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men  and  zemindars,  the  Government  has  dealt  directly  with  each 
village.  Its  boundaries  having  been  determined,  it  is  assessed 
a.t  a  gros*  sum,  after  consultation  with  the  head  men,  who 
fbnn  a  kind  of  municipalitj  called  the  '  Punch.*  This  assess- 
ment has  hitherto  been  summarily  fixed  upon  oo  definite 
plan.  It  is  intended  that  careful  surveys  should  hereafter  be 
made,  and  the  rent  apportioned  accordingly ;  but  the  village 
conunonities  are  to  be  retained  in  all  their  purity,  and  the 
Goreznment  will  deal  directly  with  them.  The  system  is  to 
be  assimilated  as  far  as  possible  to  that  carried  out  in  parts 
of  the  North-west  Provinces.  It  will  be  more  perfect  in  its 
operation  because  the  village  communities  exist  almost  univer- 
sally in  the  Punjaub  in  their  ancient  integrity.  In  very  few 
cases  would  the  Government  have  to  treat  with  middle-men  or 
the  great  landed  proprietors.  So  that  in  the  Punjaub  also  the 
landed  aristocracy  have  been  put  aside^  and  the  Government  deals 
almost  entirely  with  the  cultivators  of  the  goil. 

In  Bombay,  after  much  discussion,  and  the  trial  of  various 
schemes,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  equally  oppressive  and 
unjust,  a  fourth  system  has  been  introduced,  ^though  not  yet 
carried  out  in  all  the  districts  of  the  Presidency.  It  consists  of  an 
arbitraiy  partition  of  the  land  into  fields,  with  a  minute  and  careful 
survey  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  soil,  and  its  division  and  sub- 
division according  to  its  quality,  its  capabilities,  and  various  cou- 
curreat  circumstances  which  may  affect  its  value.  A  money-rent 
is  fixed  upon  each  field  by  striking  an  average,  by  a  most  com- 
plicated and  artificial  process,  of  its  good  and  had  qualities.  A 
setdement  is  then  made  for  thirty  years.  Government  reserving  to 
itself  the  right  of  readjusting  the  rent  at  the  end  of  that  period. 
The  cultivator  is  the  proprietor  of  the  field  as  long  as  he  pays 
his  rent  Those  fields  which  are  not  cultivated  are  annually  let 
by  Government  as  pasture,  l^lie  system  has  been  for  so  short 
a  time  in  operation,  that  a  definite  opinion  cannot  be  formed 
upon  its  results.  The  assessments  appear  on  the  whole  to  have 
been  moderate.  The  villagers  admit  that  they  are  more  lightly 
taxed  than  they  had  previously  been.  The  objections  to  it  are 
such  as  must  be  inherent  to  any  system  founded  on  similar 
principles-  it  is  eminently  inquisitorial,  it  is  too  complicated 
and  refined,  it  deprives  the  landholder  of  the  absolute  right 
to  his  land  of  which  he  virtually  holds  only  a  lease  renew- 
able after  thirty  years  on  such  terms  as  the  Government  may 
think  fit  to  impose,  and  the  expenses  of  collection  absorb  oo  less 
than  55  per  cent  of  the  revenue.  In  Bombay  too,  as  in  other 
parts  of  India,  this  mixed  ryotwaree  system  has  had  the  effect  of 
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tlestTx>yin^  ttio  luiulcd  grotrr  and  «f  leaving'  tw  cIms  between 
Govcrntnt-ni  and  tlit*  cultivuiore  of  tlie  soil.* 

Such  is  a  sketcb  of  ttic  various  tmum  of  land  and  tiie  inndesof 
raiBtng^lhu  revenue  frum  it  in  Imliai — u  skclcbn«c«Bsarily  brief  and 
condensed:  for  it  would  far  excectl  ihe  limits  of  an  article 
give  even  tlic  most  supeHicial  noliun  of  the  details  of 
ajratem,  of  ttiu  uiuiinur  in  which  it  is  rarricd  out,  and  itc  gcaeni: 
results.  We  must  refer  nur  readtra  for  more  ample  infomiatioa 
to  the  eighth  chapter  of  Mr.  Campbell's  able  work  oo  *  Mod«B 
India  and  its  Govcnimrat.' 

As  re^rds  the  relative  burden  of  our  rent  or  land-tax  npoa 
the  people  when  Compared  with  that  iiii|M»ed   upon  them  bv  oi 
prc'(lei;essc)V&,  it  has  often  been  asserted,   in  juislifiiulitm   ut 
various    revenue    setllements,    that    however    large    the    atuotnt 
undoubtedly  is,  it  is  nevertheless  less  than  it  was  under  previ 
governments,  and   that  in  most  rases  no  taking  posaessUm 
native  states  we  have  reduced  the  assessment  which  we  may  baf 
found  in  n{>enition.     Sach  may  be,  and  probably   is.  the  caK, 
hut    the    best-informeil    natives    of    India    deny    the    inference 
which   we  attempt   to    draw    from    Itiese    facls.     They    contend 
that  it  would  be    found,  if  the  avorase   of  years  were   takea, 
that  we  really  raise   more  revenue  than  any  native  govcmmex^^ 
ever  actually  collected,  except  during  perimls  of  cxtraordinB^H 
misrule,  of  foreign  invasion,  or  of  civil  commotion.    The  systcj^^ 
under  their  own   princes  was   lax  and   elastic  ;   the  survrys    «f 
land  wen-  not  carried   nut  with  the  Haine  sricnce  and  uurc  as 
they  have  been  under  our  rule  :  whilst  one  field  paid  its  rent, 
the  next  to  it  might  escape  altogether,  or  the  measurement  was  *o 
inaccurate  that  only  a  third  nf  the  land  to  be  a^saessed  appet 
in  the  books.    In  bad  limes  remittances  and  rcdnctions  were  maik 
and    frequently  no  rent  at  all  was  demanded.     The  collec 
could  be  bribed  or  doceivcH) ;  exemptions  were  obtained  by  fntod  (  _ 
coliasion.      Under  our  administration  such  tbing;i  become  aluiost 
impossible.     The  inexorobie  tax]a;atheTerr  backed  by  irresistible 
force,  arrives  with  iHrvcr-fWiling  punctuality.  The  collccton'  boolcs 
are  verified  to  the  utmost  tittle  ;  every  inch  of  land  is  entered, 
its  very  qualitii-  is  accurately  known.      VVben  the  appointed  time 
comes,  and  the  rent  is  unpaid,  the  land  itself  is  sold  ti>  satisfy 
the  nnallest  arrears.      GovernntenL  will    not   abate   a  Jot  uf  its 

*  Far  aa  sMonnt  of  the  rcveoue  leRlemeot  nf  Bombay  and  its  molts,  and 
aa  expoamt  of  ibc  Uncnlsble  efTccU  of  ii«Kieot  and  uiiicu^nifi'nt  in  ladia. 
woold  rvfvr  our  nacton  to  ihe  mdninbu   nporu  of  ibt^  Ioip  Mr.  HmJwj, 
pnbUilied  in  mss.  ander  the  title  of  ■  W«iicni  Indb.'    It  la  extnMd'uaar  Chat 
saeh  a  work  slwold  not  have  lo>u  a^  nnwd  potdic  aU«ul>oin  to  the  diplorable 
condition  of  the  OMUilry  it  dcsoriDM. 

demand 
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tltsnaml ;  it  ivill  not  rveo  coodscend  to  distnun  the  gooUs  and 

cliattels  wliidt  may  be  u|»r>a  the  land. 

^^  in  no  country  in  the*  world  u  llic  love  of  land  greater  tbau  in 

^Bldis.     Under  the  rule  of  tbu  mtivc-  princes,  and  even  of  the 

^HlohiunaMdui  conquerors,  it  was   rarely  if  ever  sold  to  uRtikCy 

^^P>Ugations  to  ttiv  8tate.     During  the  iDi>st  Iroubloas  times  ibis 

^■ttai^Bient  to  the  soil  wasrcspcrtnl.    liven  when  a  villaLrc  wnsilc- 

^aerted  and  depopulated  in  the  time  of  war,  the  right  to  the  laiul 

^B^l  remained  tu  tliuse  wb»  liad  fled,  and  tvbu  returned  ns  loun 

^^i  the  storm  bod  snept  by.     Fr(a]uciitly  many  years  elapsed 

bafiMe  the  owners  an>ain   soU]C^ht  tbo  ficltls    their  ancealora  bail 

tilled,    and   which    were    consequently    ibeir    own.      No    result 

uf  tbc  English  rule  in  India  bas»  |)erlians,  ^iven  rise  to  more 

hatred   of  us.  and   more   doep-rout^d  diaancr^tion,  tb»n   tije  suin- 

nmxj  procevdiu^  ul  our  revenue  officers   and    civil  couria  in 

the  aale  of  land;  and  adwilting  that  some  modification  o(  the 

old  *jst0m  was  absolutely  necessary  for  tbe  proapprity  uf  the 

OMUUry, — as  an  Encumbered  Estates  Act  was  necessary  for  Iro- 

laml, — it  caiuiiit  be  denird  that  it  bns  been  »s  impolitic  as  unjust 

to  place  smh  eourmous  power  in  the   banils  of  ttie  ly^venuc  and 

judicial  oflicen.'    The  iirst  consideration  has,  unfortunately,  bvcii 

tbu  rerenuo — the  lost,  tbe  rights  of  tlie  people,     Tbe  result  bas 

bcea  ibe  lamentable  but  indisputable  fact  that  tbe  poorest  jiarts 

nf  our  territories  are  (or  tbe  most  part  those  which  bnvc  been 

toDgcat  imder  uur  rule ;   tbe   richest,  those  which  we  liave  mvst 

mcQOtljr  acquired. 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  tbc  levoiuea  of  India  are  derived 
Almost  exclusively  from  the  rent  of  land,  and  that,  in  raising  that 
rent,  we  have  adopted  different  and  distinct  principles,  tbruwin^ 
the  responsibility  of  its  payment,  according  to  the  localJt}*,  in  one 
iastaace  upon  the  great  landed  proprietor,  in  another  upon  tbe 


Mr.  iiaikM.  hiro»*-lf  Inng  o  ivv«n««-  aftctr,  g'nc«  tdr  following  na^te 
Dunt  of  tbu  nftnll  uT  ihji  wle  biv  :— '  A  war  of  laud  •hold  rr  n||[aiiwt  decrae* 
lier,  uittioa  purchssvr,  aiid  nil  other  iatnulcrs,  liej^au,  wLIcL  twfc  lil^  iiidcliMo 
iks  nptm  the  huiorj'  and  condilioa  of  tbc  peojile  at  large.  Law  fBiliug,  luck 
iliac.  ^^  ilnhboni  hiubandniaii  had  nwunc  lo  the  hun  u;pimeBt,  tudwd  WA 
Ik*  fiim  wguiDeut  wtib  a  Uajpaot,  tlia  dub  or  Ui«  tulwar.  Oimth  nffiwjn. 
'  F  IliiMiinliiiiil.  vndlcHi  ami  blooii;  fi'ljil*,  iprnd  arer  iht  Innil.  Ills 
PMt  of  ihv  ordinal?  law  coQru  ww  tame  c<«iD|)arud  wlih  Ihal  wliicli  »ur 
I  affieerssffflrded.  Aft  (fa«  tale  da^  camonaiid.  whlLxt  Ibt-  dtrfuuliing  land- 
w«f  either  kttit  tiy  i1h-  ocwtriTamM-*  ul'  Ilii;  offidaU  in  isiM>n>ii<:i-  of  hb 
itiiKtiira,  or  wao  niikt)}'  akiiliii);  tW  duoin  of  liii  larnii  in  bii  old  auoriiial  lull- 
9n,  t&etjvdi  moDey-lenwr  wu  atliisfost:  ihv  lot  tr«aproc)atti>?d,  bribn  wont 
Muiid,  kaowiag  ImJm  ptwcd  betwecq  tbe  sailab  aad  tlie  capitoUM,  whilst  tlie 
■■llMCor'a  baiuacT  Innafvrrad  cataHs^  Opul,  p«riM|N,  in  vxtrnt  aod  tsIm!  to  a 
fBMMa'Oaraaaa  priaoipoliijr,  IVon  •  tuaUy  of  Xne  fcUow*  abiMe  fofvGitJirre 
kai  iwUnad  ii  mm  ta«  wild  >inii,  %o  moh  cnasiag  osurcr  wba  wvald  never 
hart  tbe  btart  to  rWt  his  purehate/— <p.  6C.) 

ctUtivator, 
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cultivator,  aud  in  n  iLm)  upun  Uie  villa^  community  in  iu 
porate  I'ajmcit^'.     Mureuver  it  will    be  seen  that,  whilst  Id 
part  uf  Imlia  wc  have  crentcfl  a  fcc-simplR  in  the  l&ml  bj 
blisbto;;  a  jieriuanent   sFttlKmenl,   whicb    has  bound    JowD  ll 
Government  to  receive  a  fixed  rent  for  ever  without  re^anl  to  i 
improvL-nient  or  detcrio ration  in  ihc  value  of  the  sr>il,  and  evi 
witiiout  aUowinij;  I'ur  the  crrurs  of  a  bast)'  and  incotnjilcte  %xa 
in  others  tvc  have    destroyed  dxtlv    of  tenure    by   reservio^ 
ourselves  the  rijght  uf  renewing  ihe  terms  of  the  settlement  fr 
year  to  year,  of  ut  tiie  utmost  at  the  end  of  thirty  years,  and ' 
summary  sale  of  the  laud  for  arrears  of  rimt.    We  have  also 
this  great  distinction  in  legislating  fnr  the  [leoplc,  tlint  whilst 
Bengal  wc  have  not  uuly  recognised  hut  built  uji  a  landed 
tocracy,  in  the  rest  of  India  it  has  been  oar  object  to  destroy 
large  landed  proprietors,  and  Iu  leuveonly  ttieactual  cullivatuisi 
the  soil,  ur  ibe  smallest  tenants,  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  State.    Tp 
carry  out  tliis  policy  to  the  utmost,  and  to   increase,  as  far 
possible,  tlie  revenues,  the  liiaui  nud  Kesuinptioii  Cuinniissic 
were  iustilulcd.     As  these  commissions  have  cnotrihuted  great 
Co    ihc    hostility    to   our    rule,    and   have    reversed,    in    a    rcl 
important  point,  the  jwlicy  of  those  who  govemeil  India   befa 
our  occupation,  it  is  necessary  chat  wc  should  shortly  cit\ 
their  objects. 

The  former  rulers  of  India,  especially  the  preal  Mobainmt 
dynasties,  havinjc  assumed  that  thcv  were  the  f^eneral  lantUorf 
procecdeil  to  deal  with  the  rent  as  they  thought  lit ;  recogni$inr 
ul  the  same  lime  the  claims  of  the  peasonUy*  and  villages,  founded 
upon  ancient  Ilinilu  law  and  custom,  so  that  there  were  reailv 
two  Co -existent  proprietary  rights — that  of  tbe  government  tn 
the  rcui,  and  tliat  uf  the  cultivalor  in  tbe  soil.*     AcmrdiDgly, 
tbe  sovereign  was  acrustomed  to  assign  portions  of  the  rent  to 
individuals,  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  to  the  State  or 
to  Ih;  performed  for  its   benefit,  or  as  a  mark  of  royal  favo 
and  as  enduwiiicnts   l(»    mQS(|U(?s,   temples,   ami   rulleges,    or 
grants  to  holy  men.     Thus  sprang  up  that  Indian  aristoer 
knoivn  by  the  difTcrenl  names  uf  Zemindars,  Tnlookdars,  Jaghi 
dars,  &x.,  and  the  various  religious  and  chaiitable  endowmc 
culled    Inams,  which  are  scattered  over  tlic  land.      It   was  lli~ 
policy  of  the    native  princes,    as  it  still    is  the  policy  of  the      i 
few  who  retain  a  nominal  independence,  to  encourage  and  favtn^^l 

"  It  would  sppcM-  iliai  ihc  sccft  in  vertsio  |nru  of  Kaaia  buiil  opon  umlSv 
utkcxKicnt  rt|[)iu,  sod  thsl  serkns  lUstiurbaacM  an  thrcateiMd  \a  e«MM«iiaeBc*  of 
tlie  Itiu-iiun  UoverQinciil  iint  rrcof  auioj  Ihcir  elniiBS  ta  tlir  laud  tlicy  cultivated, 
but  rr<iiluuig  lis  purctiSM  of  tlicir  lunurr  pn>|irietan  h  one  of  the  cooditjott_ 
of  its  fctenlion  upon  nnaaciptUgn. 
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Cclnss  of  nohlrs  as  a  link  between  iheniselves  and  the  ryots, 
fts  an  influential  an<1  powerful  body,  depciMlent  u|m>ii  the 
tit^  of  tlic  sovereign  for  the  enjoyment  of  its  dignity  and 
Uli,  and,  con9«iuenlly,  wlicii  under  proper  control,  nflojtiing 
eful  aod  certain  support  to  tbe  State.  We  have  iwu  that, 
Ut  seeking  to  ninininia  this  class,  and  to  form  out  of  it  a 
|i<-imani-nt  landod  .iristorracT,  Lor<]  Comwnllis,  unlike  the  native 
soverei^s  of  India,  overlooked  those  who  had  the  actual  proprie- 
tary right  in  the  soil  itself,  and  committed  a  sweeping  act  of  in- 
^^^lirc  by  hamlin^  them  over  unconditionally  to  the  zemindars. 
^Ht  n-Bs  afterwards  suspected,  that  many  of  the  claims  to  alienated 
^iTveaaeg  had  really  no  foundation  whatever,  or  had  been  origi- 
nally aciquired  by  fraudulent  means.  A  eommisnion,  known  ns 
'the  Resumption  Commission,'  was  accordingly  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  titles.  Unfortunately  the  government  bad  allowed  a 
<x>n*iderable  period  to  elapse  before  entering  into  this  investiga* 
lion.  Holders  of  estates,  who  had  fur  many  years  enjoyed  quiet 
p(4session,  or  had  received  Ihcrn  in  the  course  of  succession, 
suddenly  found  tlieiuselves  depi'ivc'l  of  llieir  lanti  and  i-etlticed 
to  poverly.  The  proceedings  uf  the  commission  were  liarsii  and 
summary.  Little  respect  was  paid  to  the  principles  of  law, 
either  as  recognisetl  in  I£nglaud  or  in  India.  It  is  saiil  that  one 
conimi'siunec  dispossessed  in  u  sinjfle  morning  no  less  than  200 
proprietuTB.  If  the  jy^vemment  had  mule  one  fatal  mistake  in 
I  alienalin;;  tlieir  revenues  to  the  xeniindars,  lliey  were  deteiniincd 
^■b  make  up  for  it  by  confiscating  ns  muiL')i  as  ])ossihIc  of  the 
^Huid,  and  they  were  well  seL-ontU-d  by  '  the  Ke»umptioii  Com- 
^^■ission/  composed  of  their  own  ofhuers.  It  is  no  mattei-  for 
^^drprisc  that  such  proceedings  should  have  given  rise  to  general 
alarm  and  disalTection.  Tbe  result  was  so  threatening  to  the  tran- 
[Utilily  of  Rcnf:al.  that  the  Court  of  Directors  was  at  length  eum- 
Iled  to  interfere,  and  the  labours  of  the  commission  were  sud- 
□ly  brought  to  a  close.  TUo  exjtense  incurred  in  its  tn- 
iiies,  and  the  amount  of  bail  feeling  eDgondeieil,  were  scarcely 
inpeiuated  by  the  uldiliun  it  had  made  to  the  resources  of 
Uc  slate. 

Ill  tbe  Bombay  Prestdency,  especially  in  the  Dckkan.  the 
I  alic-aatioDs  amoimled  to  a  tonsidcrable  portion  of  the  revenue; 
^«)ltJ  a  commission,  called  the  '  Inani  Commission,*  *  was  apjMtlnted 
^^B  inquire  into  them.  The  principles  laid  down  for  its  guidance 
^^rerc : — I.  That  a  surinjam  (alienated  revenue)  granted  before 
A.D.  1751.  nr  held  in  cimimutatiou  lur  anything  so  granted, 
old  be  considered  hereditary.     2.  That  th<we  grante<l  Ijetwecn 

TKa  term  *  lasin '  oppUei  strictly  to  aa  cndovmeut  for  rtUfiviu,  ebaritibU-. 
educatuMui  frarpcMes. 

VoL  104.— Vo.  207.  B  A.U. 
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A.D.  1751  luii]  1730  filioulil  be  coDiioued  tu  Hxr  LoMer  at  ik 
intriKiuc'lion  of  Ute  Bcltisli  rule  in  1S17,  and  foe  one  gcaenttion 
further,  with  a  pcnsiun  r>f  balf  tht-  net  proceeds  of  lb«  saTinjam 
U>  thft  third  generation.  And,  3.  That  ail  surinjams  jrr^ni'J 
after  ITthj  should  bu  continued  to  the  buldtrr  at  the  intrudnc* 
tion  oi  Hriluh  rule  ;  utW  his  death  a  ]>cruion  of  half  the  nrl 
proceeds  being  paid  to  the  n(>xt  g^aerstion. 

The  Iiuun  Com  mission  commenced  its  iiM|uiries  in  It^l, 
thirty-four  Tcitrs  after  we  bad  taken  possession  of  tlic  Deklcaii, 
oortain  investigation*  b;  other  officers  bavine,  however,  prcviaMlj 
taken  place.  It  basnotyctconrhidcd  them  ;  ronseqiinnUv,  proou 
i>f  j>4>t(K«-SM(>n  and  of  tttie  for  above  one  bundrefl  vears  ore  n- 
t^utred  to  establish  an  hereditary  right,  an<l  that  in  a  cuotttry 
which  has  been  orer  and  over  a^ain  swept  by  war  and  civil 
commotion^  and  notwithstanding  the  assurances  to  the  eontrnij 
implied  by  Mr.  Elphinstone's  proclomalion  on  the  annexation  of 
the  territories  of  the  Peiibwah  !  Moieover,  QtiinlerrDpted  mjor- 
nrnit  for  far  shorter  pcriiMU  lia<l  established  a  prescripttvtr  rieht, 
which,  wc  believe,  in  the  opinion  of  some  of  our  ablest  Hngltsh 
lawyers,  was  complete  as  against  the  Company.  Powers^  %ueh  as 
hare  scarcely  ever  been  coiiferretl  upon  any  tribunal  or  any  body 
of  men,  are  given  to  the  commissioners.  They  can  send  thrir 
agents  with  tlic  police  at  any  time  of  the  night  or  day  into  the 
booses  of  tlHjsc  who  are  in  the  receipt  of  alienated  rrrenuf,  to 
search  for  and  seize  doiniments,  for  which  neither  a  receipt  nor  a 
List  need  be  given.  There  is  even  no  reliance  to  be  placed  upon 
the  decision  of  previous  authorities.  Surinjams  admitted  by 
Mr.  Brown  in  1847  were  subsequently  retnquired  into  and  dis- 
allowini  by  Captain  Cowper  in  1J555.* 

Contrary  to  every  rule  and  principle  of  law  ant)  ctpiily,  the 
East  India  Company,  tlie  phtinlifT,  constitutetl  itself  judjire  in  tis 
nn-n  cnus<'.  Voun^  men  nttrrly  wanting  in  judicial  tninia^  and 
i;xj}erience,  captains  in  the  army  or  boy  civilians,  wrtt  appointed 
to  the  commission.  The  greater  the  ingenuity  they  displavetl  in 
niMtctting  claims  the  ^eater  their  chance  of  future  adrnDcement. 
Kverv  siirinjam  dlsallowetl  was  so  much  revenue  gninet).  Appeals 
to  bi^jher  authorities  were  nnly  aiuiwere<)  by  a  reference  to  ifaoae 
who  had  dcciiled  in  the  first  instance,  and  were  ready  to  iuisl 
uptm  their  first  decision.  Redress  was  conscqornily  bApeless. 
Such  appeals  as  were  made  lo  the  Privy  Council  tn  England 
against  decisions  of  these  resumption  commissions  cndnl  ^roerally 
in  their  reversal.  Rut  it  is  well  known  in  Imlla  huw  difficult 
it  is  to  carry  out  a  decree  of  the  l*rivy  Council  againsl  Ihp  Coro- 

*  Am  ■  Cumspaiidtuc«  rdstlsg  to  ikr  9enilhijr  of  tbe  icrbcd  ?«riit)sn  sal 
Pvnsiua  J-Mis.'    Bomlny,  lost.    (Pnnttd  for  Got cnuaeni.) 
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ly.  TTiia  fact  and  thu  great  cxprase  otlcnilJng  a  rcfereilQe 
KnErUml  preven(p(l  appeals,  and  left  the  victims  of  the  com- 
mistion  to  tlieir  despair.  Is  it  surprising  tliiiC  such  a  state  of 
shtmld  have  caused  u  widc-S|tr(-ad  hnlrt'd  of  the  GuviTn- 
It,  and  shonid  have  filleti  with  well-foiindcd  alarm  the  misnt 
smrants  of  thr  Company  ?  AH  con6dcnce  in  the  word  of  the 
ioreniment  has  been  shaken.  TTie  cultivators  will  no  longer 
111  the  assurances  given  them  as  to  the  duration  and  renewal  of 
fir  tevenui;  settlements.  Thcv  Wicve,  not  uiinalurally,  tliat 
having-  broken  faith  with  one  rfass,  their  rulers  will  not  hesi- 
tate to  do  the  like  with  them.  The  people  everywhere  see  those 
whom  they  bad  been  accustomed  I0  hmk  up  l<>  with  priile  as  a  native 
landed  nriatocmcy  rednrcd  to  poverty  and  want.  That  part  of 
revenues  of  the  village  which  at  one  time  was  spent  amongst 
inhahitants  themselves,  is  now  made  over  tu  the  tax-galherer, 
he  nu  more  seen.  The  castellated  mansions,  which  fmwncd 
I  orer  many  an  Indian  village,  have  fallen  into  ruins.  The  brothers 
^^kd  sons  of  [he  niltivators  are  no  longer  the  retainers  nnil  ser- 
^^hnts  of  their  ancient  chief.  The  cliace  is  alumdonrd ;  the 
^HUphants  are  sold  or  starved ;  the  Brahmin  is  no  longer  sup- 
^^orled,  and  the  hungry  no  longer  fed.  VVtiat  would  be  the 
result  in  England  if  the  whole  of  tlie  landed  genliy  were  sud- 
ily  despoiled  of  their  estiles,  and  the  rent  of  every  field  were 
collected  hy  ihe  Oovemment  tax-galherer  for  the  mainie- 
of  a  vast  standing  armv,  to  be  squandered  away  in  useless 
wars,  and  to  be  remitted  to  some  distant  island  iu  ihc 
Ocean? 

traveller  In  the  Dckkan  will  Gad  the  proceedings  of  the 
Inam  Commission  the  first  and  gravest  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  Goremment,  So  general  and  alarming  had  Iwcoino  the 
Inspirit  of  disaffection  it  had  engendered,  that  it  was  bi-uuglit  sud- 
^Bpnly  to  a  close  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  its  introduction 
^^■to  Gurerat,  which  had  been  previously  contemplated,  wna 
^^fc  mice  abandoned,  and  some  of  tlie  confiscated  estates  have  been 
^given  bnck.  Bat  the  mischief  has  been  done,  and  it  will  lake 
a  rentary,  if  we  remain  so  long  in  India,  before  confidenn^  in  our 
]d  foith  and  justice  nill  be  restored.  The  feeling  against  us 
been  increased  by  the  fact  that  in  villages  belonging  jointly 
to  the  Company  and  native  princes,  as,  f<tr  instance,  on  Holkars 
fnmtier,  we  have  confiscated  the  surinjnms  of  those  who  hold  hmd 
ooder  ns,  whilst  they  have  been  respcctctl  on  the  other  side  of  the 
boondary  line. 

_  There  can  be  00  doubt  that  many  frauds  bad  been  cotnuiilled, 

d  tliat  the  gOTomment  had  been  deprived  t>f  much  revenue  to 

Vhich  it  was  justly  entitled  ;  hut  the  mquiries  into  titles  should 
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hare  been  instituted  at  once  on  our  taking  possestion  of  &k 
PcUhwah's  territories,  and  shouKI  have  Ijcrn  conGilcd,  nol  Ui  inn- 

Scricnced  servants  of  the  Conipanv,  u'hosc  claims  lo  protnotioa 
epcndcil  upon  success  in  confiscation,  but  to  a  tribunal  wboie 
I  legal  knowledge  was  unciuestionni  and  wliosc  ind^pcndmcc  hu 
lH;_)'und  suspii'ion.     It  would,  Iiowevct,  bav<;  hccn  far  more  politii:, 
'  more  allvontaisiHius  to  tlic  State,  if,  instead  of  forrciting  rigiils 
irJiich  had  bepn  estahlislied  by  long  mjoyincnl,  wc  had  impoaii 
a  tax  of  some  kind  upon  them,  either  in  the  form  of  a  yearly  pay- 
ment or  of  a  succession  duty.     A  proposal  lo  this  efTecl  bad  beta 
urged  upon  the  Government  by  several  of  its  ablest  servants,  uul 
I  such  a  tax  wax  by  no  means  unlutuwn  under  native  sovereisat, 

To  avoid  again  placing  ourselves  in  a  false,  position,  by  allow- 
ing a  pri'scriptive  right  to  grow  up  in  omsequence  of  our  <»n 
aegligcncc,  we  have  in  the  Norlb-we*t  Province*  and  the  Pao- 
rjaub  dealt  with  alienated  revenues  immediately  on  the  ialtodiK- 
'fiou  of  our  revenue  system,  or  on  entering  into  po«sessioa  of  Hit 
'country.     But  the  result  in  those  provinces  has  been  to  a  pni 
'extent  the  same  as  in  the  Uekkan  :  the  aristocracy  and  traded 
'{[entry  who  have  e«ai|)efl  iWstrurtiou  by  the  settleuieut  have  bctn 
mined  by  the  resumption  of  ntienat<:-d  land.* 

The  fatal  effects  of  tiiis  poltry  has  now  been  too  fully  recilf- 
^Itiscd  in  the  case  of  Oude  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  (hrdl 
upon  it  at  any  length.  The  first  step  of  the  Indian  gorao- 
Rirnt,  after  the  annexation  of  that  kingdom,  was  to  place  the 
settlement  of  its  revenues  in  die  hands  of  olhcers  who  kid 
Iieen  (mined  in  carrying  out  the  system  adopted  in  the  Nortb- 
Western  Provinces.  Proprietary  rights  were  treateii  with  a  reck- 
less indifference  unknown  to  Knglisb  law  or  Knglish  justirr. 
Cuofisculion  imcceedetl  annexation,  to  such  an  extent  thu  erea 
the  East  India  Compnnv,  greedy  ns  it  \v;ls  after  revenue,  va* 
compelled  to  interfere.  'J'lie  North- western  revenue  ctdlceton  »tK 
rfcalled  or  stayed,  and  Sir  Henry  LauTence  was  sent  l«  mUre 
ciinfidenee  to  the  few  landholders  who  hnd  eseapi-d  llie  wholettl' 
destruction.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  by  that  distingviibcd 
atatefiuau  was,  we  have  reason  lo  believe,  to  write  to  MtOO  Siag 
'and  other  landholders  to  express  his  regret  at  the  treatUKiK 
Itiev  had  exjierienced,  and  to  assure  tliem  that,  hod  he  beta 
vailtiu*  in  Oude,  they  would  have  been  otherwise  dealt  with.  Bit 
'it  was  now  too  late:  already  an  exasperated  |MM>p1e  were  m^vVt 


*  Oa  i«kingpiM»t-nii»iiof  ■UwsMiiriieddlftricW'ofllieDwcso.weiliypi^^ 

E'  ta^-ntsni  of  slu-tutcd  nwuvt  until  prooft  of  rigtit  wvrv  MtabtiikMl— m  O* 

iHiixllKg  ftandnlou  unl  Irf^l  tiiln  !     tt  <m  dd)j  >nrr  oontiiiiMd  nnoMUU^ 

tkkb  th«  GoTcrnAcni  coti>eai«<d  taall«w  Uhkc  r««cii«es  tobc  rce«sT«duiff|H' 

|%«^  sad  satvect  lo  rnturt  iu^uiry. 

rise 


ag:auut  our  mic,  and  lUey  tov  lOon  louna  the  occ»>oa 

ike  a  tt-rriblc  reven^re.    How  much  iniscrv,  liow  much  sufFcrin^, 

>w  much  l)lo<Kl3he(I  has  our  Oufle  policy  entailed,  not  only  upoo 

ounelvM,  liot  upon   those  for  whose  protection  ami  welfare  we 

dcclare«i  ourselves  justified  in  committing  an  act  of  unexnmplcil 

injustice  anil  bad  faith  ! 

It  was  a  just  iind  a  wise  policy  whicli  lod  to  the  condemnation  of 
the  principIeK  Inid  down  in  Lord  Canning's  notnrioiisproclnmalioo, 
I oripnafly  drafted,  for  ilcalintr  with  the  laiidfioUhTsof  tliatVing- 
Idid.     This  indeed  has  now  been  univcrsaUy  acknowledged^  not 
ly  in  F^nofland,  but  in  India  itself.     Mr.  Montgomery,  one  of 
oldest  and  most  experienced  of  our  Indian  admlnistralnrx, 
''•ino!  bis  appointment  as  chief  commissioner  in  Oude,  re* 
tldiato<l  thai  proclamation  allo^thcr,  and  has  acted  with  signal 
icrrs«  upon  llie  very  opp<»site   princijiles — thosp  set  forth   in 
Lord  Ellrnliorough'a  despatch.     We  iimlcrstaud,  moreover*  that 
a  similar  policy  has  been  adopted  in  dealing  with  the  rebel  chiefs 
of  Ttohilrund,  whose  grievances  are  of  a  much  remoter  dale  and 
perhaps  le»8  well  founded  than  those  of  onr  newly- acquired  sub- 
jects in   Oude.     When  the  heat  of  parly  has  cooled,  and  the 
peuple  of  this  country'  can  jud[;t'  with  djspussionute  calmness  of 
the  events  of  this  great  crisis,  justice  will  bt:  done  to  une  who 
trnly  Invctl  India,  and  would  have  dealt  with  her  in  &  compre- 
hensire  and  far-scelng  spirit  of  equity,  moderation,  and  /orbuar^ 
niwe  worthy  of  a  British  statesman. 

If  the  ix'siill  of  the  rebellion  in  India  has  proved  one  thing  mort; 

than  another.  It  is  the  failure-  of  our  revenue  settlement  in  the 

forth-west  Provinces  to  accomplish  the  objecis  of  its  projector* 

id  ailvocates.     In  endeavouring  to  conciliate  the  cultivators  by 

itToyiog  the  landed  gentry  wc  bare  only  succeeded  in  putting 

"Imth  classes  against  us.     With  very  few  exceptions,  the  talookdan 

and  landr<l  proprietors,  who  had  bren  disjiosspssfril  of  their  estates 

by  the  revenue  collectors,  or  by  sales  under  decrees  of  the  civil 

^coorts,  have  taken  advantt^c  of  the  n-ccnt  troubles  to  return, 

^Britti  tlie  full  consent   and  by  the  assistance  even  of  the  ryots  and 

^Bnall  tenants,  to  tlieir  former  holdings.'     The  Punjaub  may  still 

^Bbc  pointed  to  by  some  as  a  proof  that  our  system  works  well,  at 

^^east,  in  one  great  instance ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 

Indian   civilians,  of  great  aulhority,  Iwgin  to  entertain  serious 

misgivings  as  to  the  ultimate  result  of  its  imrndurtion  into  that 
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*  We  pereeive  tfast  >  bill  hu  Already  1>«<!0  btTDtlaciU  iiilo  tliv  U-gialaiivv 
QHOcil  to  «nsliti*  thi^  GovL-rnmral  to  rv«1oi¥  estates  to  tbocc  who  hare  tiern  dts- 
,  simI  thkt  Mr.  Kick^ttn,  the  tir»  ntrinber  of  OMmcil.  hat  opposed  the  bill 
nad  sagceBtetl  nn  «uiirv  a'vuiau  of  our  rerciinc  lytlenu  apoa  the  biturv  4f  vhidt 
lie  stren^lv  iosbis. 
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pmviocf.     Sk  John  Lawrence  has  now  found  tUc  Deoessitjr  of 
reKing  upon,   and  tioe   skill'ulljr'   availed    liimscK  t*f   the   lutll 
arisUH-nu-y  ;  but  no  man  acquaiiitfx]  witli  Indian  hi&toijcaa  full 
look  with  very  deep  apprcbcruion  upon  the  relations  we  hi 
bEvn  li>rced  in  our  weakness  lu  esublitb  with  the  brave  and 
Htioug  chiefs  of  the  Punjaub,  and  the  pover  \tc  have  placed 
tbcir  bands  by  arming  so  large  it  portion  of  tl>at  warlilio  popul 

On  llie  other  hand,  uulwitlistantllng  the  ditcooleut  prei 
tliroughont  Bcnj^al,  and  the  wretchedness  and  poverty  of  its 
habitants,  the  landed  gentry,  with  recognini-d  proprietary  ri^l 
and  enjoying  a  fee-simple  tenure  of  the  land,  have  beca  so 
idcntiiicd  in  interest  with  the  j^ovcmmcnl  and  Lave  felt  that 
have  so  little  to  gain  by  any  change,  that,  with  few  cxcrptu 
they  liavc  ttot  only  remained  fniltifol,  but  have  allied  the  goi 
menl  in  maintaining  tran(|uillity.    At  the  same  time  this  proi 
is  the  most  ilourishing  and  liigldy  cultivated  part  of  our   ItMliaO 
dominions.     Tlie  results,  thcrefnri',  of  the   rebellion  have  pn»i 
two   great  facts  of  the   utmost  importance  to  direct  t>ur  I'ut 
polic;)'  in  ruling  India — -the  nocussity   of  a   class  huldiiig 
position  of  our  landed  gentry  as  u  link  lietwosi  the  rulers  and  tbf 
f-ultivators  of  the  soil,  and  the  adranta^  of  a  fixity  of  tAUiore  of 
land. 

TUc  (romlillon  of  Oude,  as  described  by  Hir  William  Slermau, 
liBS  been  frequently  dwelt  upon  not  only  as  a  conclusive  uxgOr 
meat  in  favour  of  the  annexation  of  Uut  kingdom,  but  in  sopport 
of  the  policy  of  destroyin^E  the  native  landed  aristocracy.  We 
will  not  enter  into  the  merits  of  the  annexation.  The  question  is 
not  whether  Oude  was  ill  or  M'ell  ^vemed,  but  whether  ~ 
violated  a  solemn  treaty  binding  uptu  us.  This  is  a  matter 
the  decision  of  those  best  versed  in  the  lawof  u3tioiu,aud  we 
willing  to  rest  our  condemnation  of  that  most  unparalleled  act  < 
bad  iailh  upon  the  professional  opinion  of  Dr.  Travers  Tnii 
with  which  many  of  our  readers  are  probably  acquainted, 
regards  the  misconduct  of  the  talookdars  it  must  be  bome 
mind  tliat  these  me-n  very  niueli  reiemlde  the  Barons  of  Engl 
in  the  J^liddle  Ages.  Unrestrained  by  the  strong  haad  of  Ikp 
law  ox  by  a  rigorous  government,  tbey  become  semi-indeiMlldnt 
chiefs,  ambitious  to  increase  their  {>ower  and  ttieJr  weaJtb,  and 
teidy  at  any  lime  lo  enforce  their  jjreten&ions  or  to  aalisfy  their 
aTorire  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  lo  this  condition  of  kocietj  ibostroq^H 
naturally  prey  ujton  the  weak.  In  all  couniiics  such  hint  been  t^^fj 
case  before  the  executive  became  strong  enough  to  keep  turbit^ 
lent  and  ambitious  men  under  control ;  but  its  jxfwer,.  tmce  fully 
established,  this  troublesome  class  settled  down  into  a  landed 
aristocracy,   useful    to  the  Crown  and   to    the   Slate.      A  wise 
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policy  kbould  Icail  tu  in  Imli*  to  torn  toch  men  uf  our  purjKMC, 
oat  to  ttestrov  tbein  altupether.  To  replace  them  we  have 
outhiDg  bat  the  tnoDej  lewia-,  who,  still  charging-  the  exorbitant 
iatefect  that  once  marked  anarchy  ami  mismltt,  bikI  accumQbitiQ;^ 
«ealth  ututpT  niir  protecting  cirav,  buys  up  the  land  Bommarilj 
sold  Cor  arrears  of  revenue,  loo  fmjuenlly  hv  niani%ai)c<.<  witli  the 
native  rereoue-ofBccrs,  and  evicu  the  onciciit  proimruir.  He 
has  no  hold  upon  the  afi'ectii>f]s  or  srmpntbics  of  the  people. 
He  is  dospjsed  by  them,  and  upon  the  first  oatbrenk  is  driveo 
from  the  estate  which  has  beisi  kiuKrkcd  down  lo  biio  by  the 
hunmer  under  the  decree  of  •  ciril  court  or  bv  orilcr  ot'  the 
rereime  cdlloctor,  but  to  which,  in  the  popular  opintuo,  he  has 
no  ipiud  title  Hhateii'r. 

The  report  of  Sir  \V.  Siet-man  upon  the  state  of  Ondc  bus  led  to 
Um  hasty  L'uiiclustuu  that  Indini  landholders  are  little  better  than 
btt&i«  uf  ptL-y,  whose  sole  occupation  tYinsists  in  destroying  their 
neighbour's  profierty,  and  in  rcilocinx-  to  ruin  their  own.  But 
lilts  social  disorganisation  could  ordy  have  occurred  during  a 
complete  state  ^if  nnarcliy,  sucli  as  mar  have  existed  at  times  in 
Oude  ■•  iu  oilier  |wrts  of  India,  and  for  which  W(^  oumrlvcs  have 
brcn  lijo  frequently  res]>onsihlc  iu  crnisequence  of  the  support 
and  countenance  we  have  afforded  to  native  d\'nasties.  It  is  to 
the  interest  of  lite  proprietor  that  his  villages  should  be  flou- 
rishiup,  and  their  inliubitanu  contented.  As  hia  wealth  depends 
Dpon  lhi-ir  piinperity,  it  muMt  be  liis  object  to  help  and  protect 
them.  In  cases  of  dlstrcais  and  want,  be  tan  lower  his  rents 
or  make  sncli  remissions  as  will  enable  the  culti%'alor  to  tide 
orer  e\-il  times,  aj>d  still  to  deep  the  land  which  the  hereditary 
occupation  of  ceuturics  has  endeared  to  him  with  a  love  almost 
unkuown  in  anv  otiicr  country ;  a  love  so  great,  that  the  tnagis- 
in  India  will  tell  you  that  it  is  srarcelv  necessary  to  make 
_  great  effort  Iu  capture  a  man  who  lias  been  guilty  of  the 
gTKTest  crime,  aa  no  fenr  will  prevent  him  from  retumin;;,  sooner 
Or  Wler,  to  his  little  plot  of  ground  which  has  come  to  liim  from 
lus  fathers. 

Nowhere  will  so  much  wealth,  comfort,  or  prosperity' be  founds 
in  «  wdl-adminislercd  jagliir,  or  private  estate,  in  the  dominions 
[of  a  native  prince.     There  is  litllo  doubt  that  some  of  the  mutt 
raourifihing   and    happy    districts    of  the    peninsula    existed    in 
Wthtr    independent  states,    sucli,   for   iuslance,    as    \ajrporp ;    and 
tb»t  BinncxaLion  to  our  territories  has  been  followed  by  speedy 
decay  and  abject  want    In  the  duminioiu  of  Holkar  and  Scmdia, 
many  a  villa^  head-man  has  accumulated  a  little  money, — in 
those  of  the  Company,  such  cases  are  rare  indeed.     On  the  other 
liand,  no  population  can  be  more  oppressed  and  more  poverty- 
stricken 
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strickoa  tliaif  that  of  a  district  bclon^ng  to  a  had  and  ivcklm 
cUiof,  who  can  defy  or  bribe  xho  ^f.vemmpnt.     In  Onile  the  dii 
grateful  uutragwi  and  imtnxy  AeuiWwti  hy  Sir  W.  Slwniau,  wer 
tbc  resull:^  not  of-  any   inherent  vice  in  the  tnlookdnr  system^ 
but  of  feublf!  and  demoralized   nilcnt,  w)iosl>  action  and  nulborit 
had  h)«n  woakunud  by  our  interference,  who  relied  upon 
support  for  their  persistence  in  criminal  neglij^onre,  and  wt 
had  been  induci-d  to  commit  acts  uf  injustice  anrl  opprc8sir<n 
n-pluce  the  muiicy  which  we  hod  dune  them  the  honour  of  b 
rowing,  and  had  not  repaid.     We  much  fear  that  a  cn&e  migbl 
made  out  against   the   Hast  India  Company  not  less   grave  ai 
djuuBginj;  than  tliat  against  tbc  Kin{^  uf  Oudc,  by  any  one  «l 
would  make  a  profrress  similar  to  that  of  Sir  W.  Slecmnn  throuf 
Bengal,  and  c<jUei-t  from  the  mouths  of  the  people  the  ittories 
oppression,  mifiruli?,  injustice  and  extortion,     A\  itii  thn  evident 
jfivcn  before  Jfr,  Ewnrt's  Committee,*  wilb  the  pclitinos  to  parlia- 
ment of  the  missionaries  and  Kuropean  inhabitants  of  Calcutta, 
with  Mr.  Hulliday's  minute  nn  the  police  inl}ei)<^l,  and  wttUlbe 
reports  of  the  torture  commibsion  in  Madras,  wo  may  well  puni 
before   we  cujidcnm  the  native   jjrinces  of  India,  and  conii 
another  art  of  bad  faith  and  injustice  on  the  pretence  of  insuril 
the  hap])incss  of  their  subjects. 

The  most  ini)>ortant  (juestion  of  Imperial  policy,  after  i\ 
^knJ  government  of  our  own  territories,  is  that  of  our  relatic 
with  native  states.     The  rclicltion  has  forced  this  subject  u| 
our  consideration,  and  we  must  now  deal   with  it  on  ilelinU 
principles.     The   terrible  cotisetpiences   of    our    recent   c«>ndm_ 
towards  the  native  dynasties  of  India  has  led  those  who  bare  been 
mainlv  responsible  for  them,  to  deny  ttiat  there  ever  has 
'  a  policy  of  auncxatioD,'  and  to  declare  that  we  bare  annesl 
from  absolute  necessity,  and  not  as  part  of  any  general  schemi 
But  this  is  not  the  case.    For  many  years  a  controversy  has 
carried  on  amongst   Indian  »Uit<*Kiiien  as  to  whether  we  can   b 
govern  our  Indian  empire  by  maintaining  a  certain  number 
native  stales,  and  playing  them  off  one  against  the  other,  titkinf^ 
care  that  they  shall   not,  individually  or  collectively,  liecome  t( 
strong,  and  that    Ihey  shall  not  have  any  common  interests 
sympathies  to  bind  them  together  :  or  whether  we  should  ahi 
them  all   into  our  own  ilominions,  remove  every  rival  from  tl 

*  AltbouiA  thia  ComiutltM  was  «ppotat««l  to  exatuiiu)  iaio  iht!   tnt^ecC  < 
Ciiropeso  cdonuMliuti  iu  tmlio.  il  luu  entered  into  k  far  wider  range  of  w>~~'' 
mbractqf  slmoit  evpry  tmparlaiit  quiniion  conDcci«d  witli  007  |>Dli<!y  ia ' 
If  ui«h  Md  beeu  thu  inientiou  of  Ibc  H<Hi<e  of  Cotntnont,  atUffcrmt  0>nit 
buglit  to  ItKTc  been  aimiil,  ondilnc  nnliw  lu«e  iMen  given  of  U*  otiject. 
ItdiiI  tfaat  ibe  >Uinling  r«v«lalioDi  which  liav*  Iwca  maAe  bdbir  ii,  will  trad 
fbnber  lamiijmtion. 
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Bcenp,  mkI  lea^'e  no  native  power  around  which  the  varioas  popula-* 
tiona  of  Indin  rould  gatlif'r  in  rnse  of  n  serious  rcrnlt  aj^ainst  our 
rule.     According  to  one  party  we  can  nrrpr  govern  India  wc 
numicall}'  and  well  as  ton^  as  we  cnnnnt  exlrnd  our  laws  nnd  n 
"eolations  over  tlic  whole  face  of  the  Peninsala,  and  cannot  have  or 
general  avstem  of  adminJstmtion.     Those  who  take  (he  oppo&it 
'view,  iniuntain  that  the  more  we  extenrl  our  dnmintnns  the  less 
perfect  will  our  administration  benonie ;  that  we  hnve  not  the  mean*. 
or  the  men  lo  rule  so  vast  an  empire,  and  that  whilst  we  migh 
;^iivcrn  a  part  well,  and  ensure  thn  sincere  nfTertion  nnd  siippoi 
of  the  people,  we  can  only  govern  the  whole  ill,  nnd  incur  theit 
Itatred  an<l  opposition.    Successive  goveinor-generals  have  had  tfl 
choose  between  tlie  two  policies.      Lord  Ellenliorouph  dccl.Tree 
hiins4?lf  Bgxinst   the    poliev   ot  annexation  when  he   restored  t(] 
Scindia  his  conqueretl  territories.     LonI  Dalbousie  acted  upon^ 
it  (lurinff  tlic  whole  of  his  term  of  office,  nnd  boldly  avowetl  it 
in  his  celrbrateil  minute  on  quitting  India.     The  one  saved  oul 
empire,  the  otiier  has  brought  it  to  the  verge  of  ruin. 

No  one  acquainted  with  the  conrse  of  recent  events  will  he 
inclined  to  doubt  that  we  owe  the  maintenance  of  our  rule  ii 
India  to  the  fidelity  of  certiun  of  the  nsti^'e  piinces  sucli  as  th( 
Nizam    of  the    Hekkan,    Scindia,   Holkar,    and    the    Rajah    ol 
Puleeala.     Had  either  of  them  openly  declared  aKninst  u«,  n»il 
Englishman   would  probably  have    remained  in  the  peninsula. 
The  \i»ini  wouhl  have  carried  with  him   the  wnvenng   popula- 
tions of  toulhem  and  central  India  ;  in  either  Seindia  or  liolkar 
the  formidable  Malirnttas  would  have  found  nn  hercilitary  chief 
of  great   influence,  of  youthful  activitv,  and  of  no  inconsidemble 
military  abilities ;  the  hostility  of  the  l*uteeala  Kajab  would  have 
leftns  without  those  Sikh  allies,  by  whose  aid  nlone  wchavc  been       . 
able  to  sulnhie  the  rebellion  in   the  nortli.     Thes*^  four  priuce^^^H 
the  Knjpofit  chiefs  who  have  remained  for  the  most  part  neutniLaB 
or  indifferent  spectators  of  the  strugijle,  and  one  or  two  petty 
rajabs,  are  the  only  native   rulers  to  whom  we  have  left  any, 
shadow  of  their  former  independrnre  *ir  over  wboin  the  dooi 
nf  annexation    is    not    actually  pendinir.      We    do   not    inclmU 
Nepaul,  which  is  scarcely  an  Indian  state,  altbougb  the  result  yj 
a  wise  pidicy  anil  friendly  relations  with  n  native  power  bare,  if 
this  instance,  been  remarkably  illuatrated. 

Fortanatcly  for  us,  the  Nizam,  whom  Lord  Dalhousie  bulHf 
into  thn  surrender  of  his  three  richest  districts,  and  had  Hkeaettf 
in  a  letter  full  of  unworthy  invective  nnd  sarcasm,  '  to  the  dui 
under  bis  feet ' — for  it    is   thus  that,  forgetting  the  maxims  of 
Knglifth  justice  and  forbearance,  (be  strong  treat    the  weak  in' 
India — had  died  Wfnre  tbe  outbreak.     His  successor  was  guideil 
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hy  xhe  couasA  of  Salar  Juag,  wlio  boDuurabl^<  rt>sj)cctetl  tre 
and  justly  estimatef]  the  pownr  of  Engtond  and  the  vslae  of 
alliiiiiui;  in  »Lii)j>i>rtiiig  llitf  Ilvijeraliail  ilvnaitj  on  titc  tbrofl< 
Oppuscd  hy  lUc  )fuLaminedaii  aiistocracy,  except  llii?  Slirms 
Umra,  tliu  uUlest  and  utu«t  influential  of  the  Hyderabad  nobl 
threatened  hy  the  turbulent  populace  of  the  city  and  uoigpi 
by  bis  owa  troops,  tliis  statesman  remained,  at  l)ic  risK  of  bi 
life,  faithful  to  the  Kuglisli.  Ilaxl  the  Company  nnnrxed 
Nizoiu'ii  (luminiciiis,  as  it  had  becu  ur);ed  to  du  moie  than 
by  unscrujiulous  oQicials,  we  should  have  hern  unable 
control  one  of  the  ino»t  dangerous  and  fanatical  Mussulman  popn- 
lations  in  India.  The  reward  the  Nizum  expects  for  the  ser- 
vices be  has  ronilcTcd  to  us  is  probably  the  restoration  of  the 
'assiguird  districts,'  which  were  IUlIicU  from  bis  father  hy  ^H 
aeries  of  inannnjvrcs  as  unjii.st  and  disrrcditiible  to  the  Britial^l 
tvune  as  any  that  may  he  found  in  the  history  of  our  adaiinis* 
ttsttou  of  British  India.* 

Tbe  fidplily  of  Scindia  had  lieen  purchased  by  the  genetusitj 
of  Lord   KlIenboroDgli.     When  the  defeat  of  a  wanton  og^c 
sion    upon   us,  and  the  utter  dcetructioa  of  its  army  had    plat 
the  Gwalior  slate  at  our  merry,  the  governor 'general,  cunsidtri 
ing   the  eitreme  youth  of    its  sovereign,  restored   hini    to 
throne,   and  acknowle<lgetl  the  independence  of  his    kinf^c 
bi  justice  to  Lord  (banning,  let  it  be  added  that  hi*  contribut 
not  a  little,  by  the  profession  of  a  just  and  wise  policy,  to  cc 
firm  tlic  AdeliLy  of  Scindia.     Whm  the  M»harajah  was  altont 
quit  Calcuttn,  which  be  bad  visited  shortly  lK-.f«n'  ibc  rfbcllU    _ 
the  Covcmoi'-Gencrat  al  bis  last  audience  complimented  lilm  on 
the  suecessJ'ul  administration  of  his  territories  and  the  wise  intro-, 
doction  of  useful  reforms,  and  added  that  he  hoped,  if  aocli 
3ures  wore  persevered  in,  tlie  ancient  Hindu  custom  woakl 
be  deparlc-d  from- — ^meaning  thai  the  (lovemnient  would  re 
his  adopted  successor  instead  of  annexing  bis  kiiigilum,  il 
event  ol  the  failure  of  direct  male  heirs.     This  remiuk  api 
to    have   made   a    deep    impression  upon    the   Maharajah, 
he  has    sliown   that   eratitiide,    a  sense    of  wliicb    we  are 
much  in  the  babit  of  unjustly  denying  to  the  natircs  of  India. 
He  gave  the    British  ofliccrs  at  (iwnlior  ample  notice  of  thi 
appmaching  mutiny  of  the  li^xips,  and  olfercd  them  liit  palarc 
aplace  of  refuge  for  themselvt^,  their  wives,  and  children.     Iia< 
bis  wamiiur  and  advice,  and  that  of  the  distinguished  resident 
lus  rotut,  AfajoT  Mocphcrsun,  been  rot«ived,  ttic  hjstory  of  tl 

*  We  bare  noc  ({Aca  to  niiu  rvcn  ■  iJii!irli  of  tliit  trmaMtcliaa.    The  | 
Uuf  Itook  OB  tbe  «ab>-ci,  liud  twfore  Parlbatent  ttpon  du  taoOoD  of  ' 
~1r.  Unnc,  witl.  ko««v«f,  affoni  an  iauglit  into  its  Uik  nalun. 
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matiiiies  would  hare  been  ipared  one  of  its  saddest  chapters. 
AAer  the  maatacre,  and  the  escape  of  the  surrivors  through  his 
assistance,  he  resolately  held  back  the  revolted  troops,  eager  to 
barst  npcHi  the  British  territories.  Thej  forced  themselves  into 
his  presence,  and  presenting  their  loaded  muskets  to  his  breast, 
threatened  liun  with  instant  death,  unless  he  placed  himself  at 
their  bead.  When  threats  failed,  they  endeavoured  to  c&yAe  him 
with  promises  of  the  restoration  of  the  Mahratta  empire,  but, 
nofalj  secmided  by  his  minister,  DInker  Rao,  be  resisted  both 
threats  and  persuasion,  and,  under  various  pretences,  succeeded 
in  retaining  the  mutineers  until  he  received  intelligence  that  we 
were  prepared  to  deal  with  them.  They  were  then  allowed 
to  cross  our  frontiers,  and  were  totally  defeated  by  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  at  Cawnpore. 

Holkar  bad  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  adoption.  His  rights 
as  an  adopted  sou  in  default  of  a  male  heir  were  admitted,  and 
the  East  India  Company  compromised  by  the  act  of  the  British 
fiesidenL  Lord  Dalhousie  condemned  that  act  emphatically, 
and  signified  to  Holkar  that  for  the  future  the  English  Govem- 
moit  woold  not  recognise  the  Hindu  law.  It  required  no 
ordinary  reliance  upon  English  justice  and  a  knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish power  to  counteract  the  effect  of  this  impolitic  declaration. 
Fortonately  the  education  of  Holkar  from  his  childhood  had 
been  confided  to  the  superintendence  of  a  man  who  treated  the 
natives  of  India  with  justice  and  kindness,  and  who  ventured  to 
respect  the  rights  and  feelings  even  of  a  '  nigger.'  The  lessons 
taogfat  by  Sir  Robert  Hamilton  and  by  a  visit  to  Bombay,  where 
he  bad  been  received  by  Lord  Elpbinstone,  had  not  been  thrown 
away.  When  the  revolted  regiments  called  out  to  bim,  on  bis 
refuaiilg  to  lead  them  against  the  English,  '  What  would  your 
great  ancestor  have  done  at  such  a  moment?  '  be  boldly  replied, 
*  lliat  I  cannot  say ;  but  I  know  what  he  would  not  have  done — 
he  would  not  have  joined  the  murderers  of  women  and  children  1 
His  life,  like  that  of  Scindia's,  was  threatened  by  the  mutineers  ; 
but  he  onflinchingly  persevered  in  his  fidelity  to  us,  saved  the 
lives  of  many  Christian  families  by  receiving  them  in  his  palace, 
mud  rescued  thMe  who  bad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  hostile  chieis. 
The  return  we  have  made  to  bim  for  these  great  services  has 
been  to  insult  him  in  bis  capital,  to  demand  tbe  surrender  of 
bis  near  relatives  as  traitors,  and  to  hang  summarily  and  with 
■caioely  &e  form  of,  we  will  not  say  a  trial,  but  an  inquiry,  bis 
own  snl^ectsl  *  It 

*  It  la  to  be  rcfictted  thst  when  Dr.  Duff's  letters  -wen  r«-pnblUh«d,  jokdj 
miff— II  credit^  St  Ute  time  thej  were  irritten,  but  proved  by  aubMqnent 
events  to  be  completelj  imfoiiDded.were  not  modified  or  omitted  sltogetfaerbj 
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It  is  probable  that  ttic  state  of  Futeeata  would  have  Wen  ^j 
nanexed  bv  Lord  Dalhuuslc — the  larasurc,  we  believe,  baj  been  ^H 
frpquenlly  comtcmplaled — liad  not  a  fear  of  ParliamcntiirrintM'-  ^^ 
fcnmce  foitunately  provailEil  to  delay  or  prevent  the  memsare. 
The  personal  confidence  of  the  Hnja'h  had  been  conciliated  bv 
Sir  John  Liiwrence.  On  the  brenkinc  out  of  the  rebellion,  uo- 
besitatin;!ly  declaring  in  our  favour,  he  marched,  with  our  troopi 
npon  Delhi  and  has  proved  onr  most  valuable  nlly.  Sevpral! 
Sikh  independent  chiefs  of  the  sanie  class,  thoagh  lew  powerfu 
were  induced  to  join  us  on  the  prouiifio  uf  a  reward  from  th 
British  Government.  We  have  heard  that  after  Delhi  hntl  fallen, 
and  when  they  asked  what  that  reward  was  to  be,  ibey  uerr  lulj 
tlml  it  was  to  consist  of  their  beiuji;  allowed  to  retain  their  own 
territories,  and  that  they  might  consider  themselves  verj-  lucky,' 
OS,  bad  tbcy  shown  any  ill  fevlin^  towards  the  Govemmciit,  th' 
would  have  lieen  stripped  of  all  they  possessed.  Some  sac 
reply  was,  we  fear,  even  given  to  the  Rajah  of  Putceala.  If  to^ 
we  trust  that  it  has  not  received  the  sanction  uf  either  Lord 
Canning:  or  ihe  nuthorilirs  at  home. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of  ihe  picture.      Upon  Onde 
have  already  touched — the    fatal  rcsulls  of   its   annexation 
DOW  tofj  well  known  In  require  rerapiluhuion  here.      We  bavi 
leamt  hy  bitter  expericDre  how  that  signal  breach  of  failh  tbook 
the  coniiflpiice  of  the  princes  of  India  in  Rrili&h  honour  and  th 
British  word.       We  will  cile  another  example,  and  one   scarcr! 
less  striking,  from  the  letters  published  under  the  well  known 
siprtaturcof  InJuphilus.    'I'he  writer  will  not  be  accused  uf  bos- 
tilily  to  the  Kast  India  Company. 

*  When  Lord  Witliaui  llentlnck  was  returning  to  Calcutta  frotn 
tour  of  the  Upper  X*roviae«»,  he  passed  by  Jliansi.     This  was  timt 
welt-ordere<l  Utile  state.     The  Rao  was  n  sensible,  bigh-itpirited  foc 
man  t  hU-  aristocracy  and  army  tvere  coinpused  of  two  or  three  thuusaui 
penwns,  chiefly  of  his  own  family  and  tribe,  and  his  villages  and  peoull 
had  as  good  an  appearance  as  any  in  India.     It  had  twen  arrangiid  tOfl 
the  title  of  Mahaiainb  (muirnus  rex)  was  to  be  confenr'd  upoa ' 
After  Uie  cereniony  had  been  perfurnieil  in  the  ['rvsence  of  all  orders  of^ 
his  pet>j)ie,  the  Maliaiiijali  3piin>aeK*(l  the  Oovernor-General  in  the  atli- 
(ude  of  supplication,  and  said  he  had  vuv  uiure  boon  to  crave,  tlw 


the  Rdilor,     'I'bnK,  fnr  iiwUnoe,  ««   hsve  at   |i.   A9.   an  nccouit  of 
U\-acfacry,  Ui<.-u  rurruit  iii  India,  bat  cince  cotirely  cou(radiv(«d.    f  "^  ' ' 
OcnirreDOet  at  Mhow,'  by  (*ji|)l.  Ilangerlord,  |>rini«l  for  private  ' 
lih«   luaniwr   ttie  lH>ok   coiiiaiiiR  dvUiiIs   itf  UorriMr  Ktmcitiet  < 
luotiavcn,  Dvw  f«tiu<l  to  hv  morv  inTvutiou*,  ultliougli  Kravnltj  Ij<.iu'Vi:^ 
▼hen  I>r.  D«tf  vroie.    It  mim  be  raavabeni  ibat  such  ttatniimn^ 
anihoni)-  of  a  nao  of  Ur.  DafPt  rq)Dlatio[i,  aov  ddihrrstclf  rc-paUu 
calculslcd  to  do  nucii  mincliirf  and  to  tniklrail  ivrjr  grratly. 
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cf%«»iaii  of  wbicli  wuuM  coinpleie  his  liappiii««  ami  make  iiim  Uie  drvoteil 
flKTvaiit  of  tli(j  Oov«rniiierit  for  life.  As  lhi»  wa*  iiot  in  the  prograjiiiiie, 
LiOnl  Witli&iu  naturally  HU-iiitrcUyl  maw  iiiterwUtl  application  for  nd- 
ditiocud  lerritury;  but  wliun  tlie  MAliu>r«J»Ii  wA^t  askwl  wtiat  more  be 
«vanl<Hl,  h«  replieil,  **Tn  be  permilled  to  adupt  llie  Urilisli  fla^  as  the 
flag  of  my  SlAtP."  This  was  grantf^I  wiiliout  a  miinu»u'»  lietiitation, 
nnd  a  iioion  jack  vrns  placed  in  thi>  Sfaharajali)  harxb.  and  was  iuiniV' 
diateljr  hoisted  by  bU  oixlt-r  from  t1i«  liiijliest  tower  of  bis  castle  uudtu* 
n  faiule  from  t (II)  guns.  TIi>?  meaiiingof  therequest  waj>uutnti!tak«able. 
The  adoptiou  of  llie  flag  of  the  snprtnie  power  by  a  depcndi-iit  cbii.-ftain 
was  th«  most  iaiprenive  symbol  of  attachment  and  uniwx  of  iiili-mts. 

l^^fker  IliLs  cam«  lh«  vhaug^  of  policy,  the  d«ath  of  the  Mutmrajali,  llie 

^^■»>*^^>t !(><■>  8fd  lli«  invasion.' 

Indophilus  Uion  ronlrasta  Jbnn»i  nltli  the  small  state  of  Ke- 
rowlee,  the  aniipsation  of  which  hub  only  prevented  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Home  Govemment  on  a  threatened  motion  in  tbc 
iMuuse  of  Commons,  and  who»«  chief  bas  remainetl  faithful  to  lu 
during  the  rebellion. 

Jbansi,  with  its  2532  sqnare  miles  and  300,000  inhabitants, 
figures  in  the  lift  pre«ented  to  Parliament  «f  native  territories 
nnncxcd  by  Lord  Ualhousie.  The  Khanee,  the  re|>resenlative  of 
the  ruler  who  renr-ired  Lord  William  lientinck,  driven  to  despair 
bv  the  ixinfiisnilioi)  itl  what  she  connidered  the  lawful  rights  of 
Mr  &[nily,  rose  at  the  first  signal  of  the  mutiny  and  revenged 
berscif  upon  the  unhappy  Europcnni  who  were  within  her  reneh. 
Few  escaped  one  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  treacherous  massacres 
tbal  wc  have  had  to  deplore  in  India.  The  reduction  of  this 
stronghold  has  occupied  an  army,  am)  has  been  one  of  the  most 
diHimll  operations  <>l  the  war. 

It  is  n«t  only  in  its  results  as  affeclJng  our  relations  with  tlie 
native  state*,  but  as  regards  the  government  of  our  own  terrilories, 
that  the  policy  of  annexation  is  so  dangerous  to  our  rule.     7'he 
dominions  of  the  Cnrnpany  by  this  process  of  absorption  have 
b?come  so  vast  in  extent  that  we  hiive  no  longer  the  power  of  ad- 
inislering  them  eflirjcntly.    Lord  Dalhousie  iiliuie  added  to  them 
;rt  less  than  225,000  square  miles,  and  cxmsulcrably  above  twenty 
illions  of  human  beings.    Most  of  the  fundamental  evils  to  which 
e  disaffection  nf  our  subjects  in  India  may  be  trncnl,  and  which 
Caused  the  rebellion,  grow  out  of  this  inordinate  extension  of  onr 
empire.     The  civil  service,  numbering  scarcely  mure  than  eight 
hundred  Knplishmen,  is  entirely  inadeipiale  to  the  admitiistralion 
of  territories  compriainij:  noarly  one  hundretl  and  eighty  millions  of 
iiihabiti.nts.    'jo  make  up  as  mucli  as  jxissible  for  the  want  of  civil 
servants,  military  men  arc  employed,  our  native  tmopa  are  tbas 
left  destitute  of  officers,  and  discipline  is  necessarily  relaxed ; 
those  who  remain  behind  believe  themselves  ill-treated  as  they 
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cannot  obtain  sttlT  appointments  ;  tfa«y  lose  internt  in  the  cofr' 
ditinn  of  th*'ir  rf^imenls,  motiniM  are  hatched,  nnd  a  irbidej 
armv  turns  its  arms  aj^in&t  as.  The  number  of  Biitistt  ciri] 
admin tslrntors  is  so  small  that  districts  of  vast  cxirnt  mui 
be  assigned  to  them,  over  wtiicli  hy  tlic  utmott  pbvstcal  espitiut 
it  would  Iw  inipo3sibI<:  to  exercise  any  personal  Buper\isioai 
Young  men  frrah  from  school  and  Ibc  play-gT"und  arc  ciitnutcc 
39  Mr.  liallidaj  informs  ns  in  bis  Minute,  witb  ninfristerial  fai 
tiotM,  ovf^r  hiiniireds  of  thousands  of  human  hnin^ji,  arc  invest 
with  almokt  unlimitrd  power,  and  are  scarcely  under  cbeck 
Conlrol.  The  duties  and  details  are  left  in  the  bands  of  natii 
officials,  who  are  ill  t»aid  and  of  the  worst  rhnructcr.  Hence  ariu 
that  system  of  injustice,  corruption,  oppression,  and  torture,  whit 
is  the  opprobrium  of  our  rule  in  India,  and  those  dis^rnicefol  delaT 
and  evasions  in  the  ndministnvtion  of  justice,  which  have 
dered  our  laws  a  mockery,  and  have  left  without  protcrtiou  tl 
miserable  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Wlulst  it  would  be  eminentij 
unjust  to  arnise  the  civil  service  of  India  of  nnj  wilful  par- 
ticipation in  these  shameful  misdeeds,  the  Govcmment  is  to 
for  responsible  for  them,  that  through  its  policy  tliey  can  be 
committed  with  impunity.  Taken  as  a  whole  no  class  of  mcti 
more  honourable,  mure  pure,  mure  <Mimest,  nnd  more  able  thantfae 
civil  servants  of  India  has  ever  existed.  Exposed  to  ^eat  temp- 
tations, (rntiusted  with  a  jKiwer  rarely  exceeded,  ood  pi 
almost  beyond  tbe  control  of  either  Government  or  public  oninic 
thej  have  exercised  their  functions  with  moderation,  and  ban 
impressed  those  who  have  pcrHonal  relations  with  them  witb 
conviction  (hiil  ihey  are  truthful,  jusL  humane,  and  incurmplibli 
Tbey  tire  atixiously  desirous  to  protect  the  natives,  and  to  aliieU 
tbem  from  injustice.  But  the  people  know  nothing  of  tbeco, 
they,  witb  few  exceptions,  know  nothing  uf  the  people.  Nai 
scicntioua  civil  servant  in  India  will  deny,  wbatc%'ef  tbe  rcprc 
sentalives  of  the  East  India  Company  in  the  House  of  Common 
may  do,  that  exaction,  torture,  and  oppression  are  committe>l  witl 
impunity  around  tliem.  They  lament  and  deplore  the  r>il,  bu| 
it  IS  not  in  their  power  to  lemeily  it.  Tbe  task  imposed  upofl 
them  is  greater  than  any  one  man  can  possibly  perform.  The 
UuJigniLtion  of  Parliament,  when  these  things  be<i>nie  koowo, 
may  compel  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiiy.  Kevt^ 
lations  uf  tbo  mr>st  revolting  and  beart-rrmlin^  nature  may  h^H 
made  to  it.  IhutcsUtions  of  horror  and  symj>athy  »re  frrely^l 
ottercil,  promises  of  redress  uie  given,  but  up  to  this  time  HDlbinz 
bos  been  done  to  ofTord  a  remedy  or  to  check  the  evil.  Tbe  East 
India  Company  by  persixting  in  its  old  courses  hot  become  niorally 
responsible  Tor  t\tnr  results.    Shucking  to  say,  at  this  momcftl 
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tortnce  of  tbe  matt  UmU  iuuifljam  imiiiriiiii  Ammf^nmt 
Madns  and  Be^aL,  mmd  jsitice  is  6aaei  t*  tlw  peer.  U  wr 
irill  not  taedit  ammaommnet  or  pharitan,  w«  cmmoc  rrject  die 
admissian  of  oae  of  die  U([best  «f  tte  Conrpn^^t  aril  snraBts. 
It  is  Ur.  Hallidi?  «W  {ntiUy  tcUs  v  n'  that  imaikabfe 
Mioate  we  have  already  qnoted,  that 

'  jTaraa^WMrt  ne  Imglk  and  anadik  of  the  uuiartif  tht  tttwag  jmT 
almcMt  aBncnalK  apoa  Hw  'wcak,  aad  ihrt  Ae  geaenl  aatnv  opintM 
it  eertai^  tkat  Uw  adtamuCnDOB  of  cnanad  jaHioe  H  little  beOer  thai 
a  lotleij,  io  wUok,  hamtttr,  Ike  hart  chancw  aie  willi  the  crinuaaL* 

Let  it  always  lie  nmemhrrei  Aat  tbe  poor  ^nofant  p«*nnlTy 
of  India  cao  nake  bo  tSstinctian  btlat-eii  tbe  jroTcnuBeDt  and  its 
agents.  Tbej  camatH  bdiere  that  ^x  tax-^atbefcr  or  tbe  police- 
man,  wbo,  prUtacttd  from  reostaBce  by  tbe  nniibra  and  b«^e  of 
tbe  state,  poan  boalii^  oil  npon  tbeir  esnaciated  limbs,  aroirbes 
tbeir  flesh  in  tbe  \nrmng  son,  inserts  redbot  irons  into  tbe  most 
sensitiTe  parts  of  tbeir  petsoos,  and  commits  otbcr  atrocities  too 
bomUe  to  be  described,  and  spares  neither  age  nor  ses,  is  not 
sapported  by  tbe  wbcrie  power  and  aothoritj  of  tbeir  English 
ralcTB.  Thej  cannot  bdiere  that  tbe  last  miserable  copper  Ut, 
which  tfaej  nnroU  from  the  rag  roomd  tb«r  loins  to  gi\n  to  the 
chaprassi,  who  watches  at  the  door  of  the  English  magistrate, 
before  he  will  ooodescend  to  receire  for  his  master  a  petition 
showing  tb«r  snffinings  and  dieir  wrongs,  is  not  a  fee  to  the 
magistrate  bimsdf.  Tber  onlj  know  the  gorenunent  through 
its  crashing  irresistible  power,  and  throng;b  the  inexorable  tax* 
gatherer,  tbe  grasping  agent  of  the  law,  or  tbe  cruel  police- 
man. Those  poor  timid  ryots,  who  woald  he  reconciled  or  in- 
different to  any  role  were  they  only  treated  with  hare  justice, 
are  driren  into  rebellion  byfmr  own  officers  and  oar  own  neglect. 
Millifms  in  India  hare  nerer  eren  heard  of  the  Goremor- 
General.  Millifms  know  not  by  whom  they  are  goremed,  or 
whom  they  are  to  obey ;  the  *  East  India  Company '  is  an  unin- 
telligible fiction  to  thrai.  Millions  perhaps  bare  never  even  seen 
a  white  face.  We  in  England  can  scarcely  '  realise '  the  stale  of 
things  we  bare  described  ;  when  we  do  get  a  glimpse  of  it,  we 
endeaTour  to  justify  ourselves  by  exclaiming  tbat  the  natives  of 
India  were  *  worse  off'  under  their  own  rulers,  and  that  conse- 
quently they  have  no  right  to  complain.  We  are  inclined  to 
question  the  fact — we  altogether  reject  the  conclusion. 

As  an  instance  of  the  various  results  of  annexation,  let  us  take 
the  three  '  assigned  districts  ' — the  l<Hig-coveted  and  most  valu- 
able provinces  of  the  Nizam  of  tbe  Dekkan.  They  are  rich  in 
agricultural  produce,  and  they  afford  convenient  frontiers  for  our 
presidencies.     We  demand  their  cession  in  liquidation  of  a  debt 
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iiK'uiTeii  lliroujjrha  contingent  army  forced  lortiurownconi' 
upon  the  statu — a  tlt-lit  tu  wliicli,  moreover,  tliere  are 
claims  we  refuse  to  ncknowledpe.  The  debtor  is  not  all 
select  bis  ownEci'urity.  Xu!  wv must  li»ve  tbe  tbm*  distncls 
hare  )><iintrd  out — pai't  lit'  Bcmr,  Nuldrimg,  Bod  llie  Reietiif 
Doab.  They  arc  separated  by  several  hundred  miles  ;  bat  each 
has  its  special  attraction  for  us.  They  lia%'e  funiisbcd  tbebcsljuit 
«f  the  revenues  of  the  Nizam.  Deprived  of  tliem  bjii  financea  will 
<<:ct  into  disorder,  ndditinnal  taxes  will  have  to  be  levied,  bii 
people  will  be  upprcssed,  insurrection  will  ensue,  aiid  there  «ill 
be  general  misery  and  anarchy.  So  uucb  the  better!  We  shsU 
have  to  step  in  and  lo  protect  his  misgoverned  subject*  by  d 
ing  him  and  aunexiiij;  the  whole  of  his  territories,  ^'e 
pledge<l  ourselves  by  trcatj*,  it  is  true,  to  administer  tlie 
districts  and  to  pay  over  the  surplus,  after  satisfvinjj  our  ukr 
demands  and  cxpc-nscs,  to  tiic  \i/am.  Doi-sunyone  believe  thai 
a  farthing'  of  suqilus  would,  under  the  Company's  administn- 
tion,  ever  find  it«  way  into  the  Nizam's  treasury?  Tbe  finl 
result  of  tbe  annexalioa  bos  been  accompUslied.  We  ban 
exrtted  tbc  fears  and  suspicion  nf  every  other  native  prioce  ia 
India,  all  of  nrhuni  will  aiitjcipule  tbe  same  fate.  By  taking  pos- 
session of  a  part,  we  have  ruined  the  whole  of  the  uutive  alMc — 
we  hni'C  added  to  tbe  wretchedness  of  the  inbabitanU — we  hare 
involved  tbeur  ruler  in  itiextrii.nble  embarrassments,  lie  will 
wind  himself  daily  more  surely  in  the  fatal  web,  until  we  ire  at 
leisure  to  suck  his  blood. 

Now,  what  are  tbe 'results  as  far  as  our  own  subjecU  are  roo- 
ccmed?  Civil  scn-ants  must  be  found  for  the  adminisCratuHl  d 
the  newly>acijuir<-tl  tt-mlur}'.  A  suQicient  nuttibrr  canool  be 
spared  from  the  presidencies.  One — an  honourable,  just,  sad 
biituauv  man,  of  experience  and  ability,  and  anxious  to  pranote 
the  welfare  and  happiness  of  those  committed  to  bis  charge — is 
selected  as  commissioner  of  the  three  districts.  His  subordinates, 
upon  whom  most  tm|)ortant  civil  duties  devolve,  are  militai; 
men,  taken  from  active  duly  in  tbeir  regiments.  He  ia  no  sooaer 
installed  in  bis  new  post  tbati  he  finds  himself  tbc  unwilling  iih 
s^trumcni  of  every  kind  oi  injustice  and  oppression.  MX  ri 
and  criminal  cases  of  any  im]>orlnnce  can  be  tried  by  bini 
Tbe  parties,  witnesses,  police,  and  all  persons  concerned  in  tbt 
trial,  inusi  be  sent  to  his  court,  which  may  be  held  in  '""" 
southernmost  district,  above  four  hundred  miles  from  the 
Dorthom  part  «»f  bis  jurisdiction.  Innocent  men  may  be  diagg*^ 
from  their  liome*  and  cumpelleil  to  walk  the  wbole  disfiuii 
chiefly  through  the  territories  of  an  indcpendeDt  State.  Tl 
journey  may  take  place  during  tbc  floods  of  the  rainy  seaco^ 
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or  oodcr  the  scorching  bent  nf  an  Indian  sun.  Their  harvest 
ay  have  to  be  nejlect^il  or  their  lnUiurs  sus{K!nilet).  A 
ir  mav  elapse  before  t!ie_v  can  rclurn  to  their  native  viUb^ — 
liiicil  men.  The  police,  with  their  miserable  pittance  of  a  few 
ihillings  a-vear,  the  accuser  »r  plainlifT,  aihl  the  witness<«  havu 
all  to  f;o  through  the  same  hanlships.  Is  it  surprising  that  those 
wbn  are  wmnjjcd  should  forbeor  to  prosecute ;  thnt  witneRses 
sh'iuld  refuse  to  give  evidence;  that  Ibc  police  should  allow  the 
^iltj  to  escape  ?  Hut  the  government  steps  in  with  a  wise  pn>- 
vislon !  If  the  .-iccused  admits  his  guilt,  his  coafession  inaj'  Im 
taken  down,  and  Ihe  coxoimssioner  may  prot«cd  to  give  his  verdict 
iiithout  the  presence  of  the  parlies  concerned,  who  are  then 
released  from  their  lon^  and  harassing  journey.  The  beetle 
burying  into  the  vitals,  the  Imiling  oil,  the  cleft-slick — alt  the 
horrid  paraphernalia  of  Indian  torture  arc  readv  at  hand  ;  and  if 
a  confession  cimnot  be  uhtnined,  the  police  is  less  in^nious  and 
less  persevering;  than  it  may  claim  to  he  in  moat  parts  of  India, 

Neither  time  nor  means  are  found  f«r  building  prisons  nr 
other  necessary  public  works.  Prisoners  of  all  classes  are  ciainmi^^ 
logctber  into  a  dungeon  sii  smail  tliac,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
thpy  fight  for  ihc  little  space  upon  which  only  a  few  can  lie 
liurini;  ihc  weary  night.  Within  one  month  forty  die  of  disease, 
pn^tuced  by  ncL^Iccl,  want  of  air,  and  filth.  The  rest,  driven 
,  V)  despair,  attempt  an  escape :  twenty  are  shot  down  deail.  Such 
i  a  pictarc — and  not  an  imaginary  picture — of  ibo  results  of  uchi 
'  the  most  recent  cases  nf  nnnexniiuii ! 

But  what  is  tbc  effect  of  this  policy  upon   the  character  of 

He  people  'i     How  far  has  it  encouraged  or  bred  those  very  vires 

bCir  which  we  condemn  (he  unhappy  natives  of  India?     Let  a 

irreat   authority    be    heard  on  this  subject.      Many    years  ag<^, 

f<ir  Thomas  Afunro,  protesting  in    a    letter   to   ihc  Maiquis  uf 

llftslin^  then  Govcmoi^General,  against  tlie  policy  of  anneia- 

'nt  and  our  interference  in  native  states,  ihos  wrote,  in  a  spirit 

wisdom  and  foresight  rarely  excelled  : — 

*Eveii  if  all  India  could  be  hrongbt  niMler  the  IIritu>h  dominion,  it 

I  very  queisioaabia  whether  such  a  cfaangc,  either  z*  it  reKSttls  (he 

ive«  or  o«ndvM,  ought  to  be  dei^red.     One  eWecl  of  »iKlt  a  oju- 

jrnuld  be,  liat  the  Indian  army,  having  no  longer  suy  wariilu? 

i  lo  comlmt,  would  gradually  Iok  ibt  military  baUu  ai>d 

and  that  the  native  trooiis  would  ba*e  leiFure  in  feel  their 

jtb,  and,  for  want  of  o*Iier  einplojiuent,  lo  turn  it  aifiiimt 

in  mastftn.     But  c%'en  if  we  could  be  Kcured  njpbi** 

CODVukion,  and  could  retain  lb'-  eonrrtry  quietly  toMib> 

.  I  doabt  much  if  the  condtlion  of  i'  -    '-ivr 

[ma  nnilmbeir  mtive  inineei.     Tbexlren'jt'  "-•' 

nt  tnsblcs  it  to  pat  down  nwry  rebelbon,  to  d 
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inrnsion,  and  to  give  to  \l»  utibjeRt*  a  drgrce  of  protf?etlon  wMch  thooe 
Af  no  native  pHncf;  enjo^.     Il«  Uwn  uid  institutions  tUao  atfutd  them 
a  'security  from  domestic  oppmsion  unknown  in  thoso  siutce.     But  i 
these  odranta^  art!  dearly  bought ;  tliey  are  purchased  by  the  MKnifiec:] 
of  indepflttdence,  of  national    clmrai-ter,  anil  iif  whatvvvr  rrmJon 
pcoplo  iwpeotable.     It  is  Trom  mpn  who  fitlier  hold  or  are  fi)g!bl«  1q  ' 
piihUc  offlee  that  nations  uke   their  clinravlcr:  where  uu  tuvb  nwa ' 
ciist,  there  mn  be  nu  mervy  in  any  other  date  uF  die  coiniuutilly. 
The  effect  of  this  ntate  of  things  is  observable  in  all  the  British  pr 
vinecs,  ffhoM  inhabitants  are  nertainly  the  most  ubject  racu  lu   InUia.1 
The  consequence,  rherefore,  of  the  conquest  of  India  by   the  ItrltlsHil 
amtfl  would  be,  in  place  of  raiHinjr,  to  debuae  the  whole  pwtplc.     Thrr 
b  perbap!)  no  example  of  any  conquest  in  uhich  the  lulivca  bare 
to  completely  excluded  fnnn  all  etiare  of  the  goremnwnt  of 
oouiitry  OS  In  Uriti&h  India. 

*  Among  all  the  disonirm  of  the  native  fiatm,  the  field  li  open 
MCTT  man  to  mise  hini^elf ;  and  hence  among  them  there  i»  a  spirit 
emuialinn,  of  restless  enterpTise  and  ittdejmndence,  far  preferable 
the  servility  of  our  Indian  subjectj.'^ — JUiutro's  I.tjhj  p.  249. 

Wc  have  thus  stated  the  principal  causes  wbich,  added  to  tbi 
tuituml  antipathy  of  race,  bare  led  to  the  hatred  of  our  mitt 
India.    Somo  uf  them  can  uo  longer  he  removoil.    The  terrilorlei 
we  have  annexed  must  remain  a  \>avl  of  our  empire,     'i'n  rcittorl 
tbctn  now  would  be  a  sigu  of  ireakness  or  defeat,  which  micM 
protluce  the  most  dianstnius  consequences,    Pniridence  punisi 
states  &8  writ  as  indi%-tdna1s   for  ibcir  misdceda.     In  Oude 
have  raised  our  own  Netnests.     There  are,  however,  othsr  ertl 
which,  hy  a  wise  ami  prudent  policy,  mav   \ie  remedied.     W< 
have  no  apact^  left  to  enter  upon  so  vast  and  difficult  a  tnlijrcl 
the  changes  necessary  in  the  fulure  govcmnient  uf  India.     f)ui 
rculcrs  will  douhtleu  bnt*c  foreseen   that,   in  onr  opinion,  thej 
should  he  directed  to  two  great  objects  :   the  improvement  of  thi 
social  condition  of  the  j?eople ;  and  to  the   renKKlelHn^  of  oui 
revenue  system,  with  a  view  to  the  crcalion  of  a  fixity  of  lent 
in  land.     We  have  purposely  avoided  the  subject  of  the  rcron.'^ 
struction   of  our  native  army,  aa   it   is   n  purely  military   t|nea 
lion,  separated  from  thai  of  ciril   administration,  and   tu 
dealt  with  as  a  distinct  matter. 

To  improve  ibc  condition  of  the  natives  of  Iiulia,  vr  beltevl 
the  foltowinj;  measures  to  be  chiefly  essential:   the   introductini 
both  in  the  English  and  vernacular  tongues  uf  a  sound  system 
gcncnil  cducatiim — we  ilo  not  mean  in  its  higher  branches,  but 
as  applied  to  the  people  at  Urge ;  a  thorougli  reform  of  ol 
judicial  and  police  systems,  in  conformity  with  ibe  recommciHia 
lions  long  uTgni  in  vain   upon  tlif  Kiut   India  Company  by 
ablest   and  most   experienced  of  its  ow.i  servants,    eu    that   all 
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dssm  may  linrc  cheap  and  ipecttj  justice  nml  be  nrntectnl  rmm 
nppresfion;  llic  cxtrniion  of  public  works,  sttrh  a»  ordinary 
nntls,  railn'ajB,  canals,  and  tb«  munns  of  irrigation,  in  ui'der  to 
ilerct<)|ie  to  tbo  utmost  the  vast  rcsourcrs  of  tlie  rnunlry ;  the 
|[TadaaL  ndraissiun  of  natives  tu  places  of  bighc^r  Influence,  rank« 
utl  emolument ;  the  ciiiistrurtitm  of  the  legislative  council  of 
India  and  of  tbt;  rounrils  in  thr  prr^idencics  on  a  more  ltb4>nil 
footing,  with  a  view  to  adtnitting  into  tbem  rcpreBenlative«,  not 
mljr  of  the  imieprndcnt  Kumpean  element,  but  of  the  native 
population!! ;  and  last!)-,  a  mnuncinti<m  of  that  pulicjr  of  anncxa- 
tiuii  which  has  rendered  tbo  well  governing  uf  our  own  torrituriQl 
almost  impossible. 

To  establish  a  f\x\\y  of  tonure  in  laml,  it  will  be  necmnrj  to 
intnifluce  once  lor  nil,  throughout  our  IniUiin  possessions,  a  welt- 
dtg«stcd  system  for  raising  our  rcvonues,  and  for  apportioning  the 
taxation  more  equally  anKHigfet  all  classes  of  Iho  people  ;  mnuving 
some  of  the  burden  from  the  land,  which  has  nitberto  home 
nearlj  the  whole,  and  placing  a  share  of  it  npon  the  money- 
lenders and  trudcrii,  who  have  alnnc  prospered  and  grown  rich 
under  our  rule,  nml  have  bilherto  rontributcd  littli>  or  mitlung  tti 
tlic  charges  of  the  stote.*  A  scheme  for  the  gradual  redemptitnl 
of  tbe  rent,  treated  as  a  land-tax,  should  be  matured,  and  the 
OoTemment,  withoiii  ni  first  aitemptioGr  to  force  It  upon  the 
jieoplo,  should  lake  every  means  of  encouraging  and  aiding  thosn 
vbo  might  wish  to  avail  tliemsrircs  of  tl,  until  the  natives  of 
India  themselves  should  sec  its  advantages  by  its  results  In  the 
'wesltb  and  prosperity  of  those  who  enjoy  tbe  fec>siinple  of  the 
Boil.  At  the  same  time  the  cultivators  and  tenants  should  be  pro- 
tedMt  in  their  rights  by  wise  and  libeml  )awA.  A  nice  of  land- 
hoidcn  mi^hc  tlien  bo  created,  and  mieht  replace  the  landed 
gentry  which  we  have  destroyed,  as  a  link  Itetwcen  ourselves 
and  the  actual  tilh-rs  of  the  soil.  Colonization  would  increase  ; 
Knglislimen  of  wraith  and  enterprise  might  be  induced  lo 
devote  their  capital  and  their  energies  to  the  <levelopment  of  the 
unbounded  resources  of  Ibis  fertile  land,  and  we  might  boast,  at 
i»CDeca  did  of  the  Romans,  that  *  wherever  we  conquer  we  inhabit.' 
It  may  have  been  vain  lo  luyk  for  such  cliangeii  as  we  have 
pointed  out  under  the  Kist  India  Comjtany.  \ow  tbatthe  govem- 
mrnl  of  I  ndia  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  Crown,  let  us  linpc  that  the 
weight  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  may  ultimately  bring 
tbem  about     It  is  Cur  us  to  bear  in  mind  unceasingly  Uic  stu- 

*  Ve  entirely  eoncar  iu  thu  pnipo«Iii«n  made  by  Lord  EIIenUmDali  to  send  a 
conuonsiaa  \a  India  to  bquire  into  tbe  flaaneei.   This  is  a  qoMtiou  of  tbe  ninaat , 
"TOriaDec.  u  brariDg  upuu  Uiv  settlMacnt  and  TreU-being  of  tbe  e08ati7,  mad 
I  wbidi  hu  ItitlicTto  brun  lamcatably  nrglcctxd. 
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yM-ntioui  fact,  that  we  have  unilcrtabcn  to  rule  nearly  Iwo  hunilird 
iiiillions  or  our  fellow  men,  and  tliat  upon  us  tbfir prirsent  liappi^H 
nr-ss  ami  tbcir  future  civilizalion  must  dcpenil.     We  hnvc  scarccl^^l 
any  direct  Interest  in  Tndia  except  the  well-being  of  its  vjiricil 
populations.     If  wc  cannot  cfTect  this  riid,  it  is  a  question  of  ll 
most  momentous  consideration  how  far  we  arc  jusli  fied,  either  [ 
prudence  or  by  rifrlit,  in  remaining  there  at  all.     Wc  derive 
revenue  for  itnprrial  purposes  hy  uur  ixTupation;  we  arc  bv 
mal-administralion  of  our  (inanres   inflietmg  on    India  a    per- 
manent debt  whith  may  lead  to  her  perpetual  embarrassment,  and 
for  which  England  may  find  herself  one  ilay  morally  mpoa- 
sible ;  wc  are  exhrinstlng;  our  military  resources,  and  may  nave 
lo  drain  them   still    more  to  recontjuer  and    maintain    our  su- 
premacy ;    and  we  have  taken  upon  ourselves  to  pivem  a  vi 
empire  far  removed  from  our  shore^i,  which  may  bcct»me  a  scrlriij 
source  of  cmbarms»ment  to  us,  if  the  day  should  unfortunately 
come  when  this  country  were  threatened  with  a  );rent  war. 

One  thinf;  is  certain,  that  in  llie  present  state  of  our  rclalir 
with  India  every  cfTorl  should  b<^  made  to  conciliate  the  peopt 
and  to  restore  confiiic-nre  in  our  justice  and  humanity.  From 
course  already  taken,  to  his  infinite  credit,  by  LokI  Canning, 
vppositinn  to  evil  councillors  and  local  exasperation,  wc 
expnctany  other  policy  from  him.  Wccnnnot  wofca  worof  ext< 
mination  against  a  whole  race,  or  cvcna^raiusta  wholuanny.  I'b 
lime  is  come  when  we  must  acknowledge  our  own  errors  and  deal 
li'mentlv  and  iri-'rcifully  with  thoso  n'hn  may  hare  been  parti^H 
driven  into  rebellion  by  them.  It  is  fur  us  to  remove  tlic  sne^^l 
i)f  disiiffection  which  have  been  sown  ihroujfhout  the  Ici^th  anil 
lirea^lth  of  the  land.  Some  may  still  persist  in  denying  Uiat  the 
[mpulatiuns  have  shared  or  sympathised  in  the  mutiny,  and  may 
yel  reject  the  evidence  which  every  fresh  mail  brings  from  India. 
Let  us  at  least  lake  care  in  f^uid  time,  that,  if  this  insurrection  be 
ciuelled,  wc  may  not  hercafler  have  to  face  ii  second  far  more 
(^rnemt  and  more  formidable — one  in  which  the  whole  people  uf 
ludia  may  rise  against  us,  exasperi>tc<l  by  a  sense  of  injustice 
nnd  wrong. 
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A.HT.  I. — Publications  of  the  Arundel  Society  ; — 

a.  The  Life  of  Giovanni  Aiigelico  da  Fieaole,  tramiated  from 
the  Italian  of  Vasari  by  G.  A.  Bezzi.  With  Notes  and 
Illustrations.     1850. 

l>.  Giotto  and  his  Works  in  Padua,  being  an  Explanatorif  Notice 
of  the  Series  of  Woodcuts  executed  for  tlie  Arundel  Society,  after 
the  Frescoes  in  tite  Arena  Chapel.     By  John  Ruskin.     1854. 

c.  Notices  of  Sculpture  in  Ivory,  a  Lecture  delivered  by  M.  Dirfby 
fVyatt,  at  a  general  meeting  of  the  Arundel  Society  ;  and  a  cata- 
logue of  specimens  of  Ancient  Ivory  Carvings  in  various  collec- 
tions^ by  E.  Oldfield,  M^.  (With  Photographic  Illustrations.) 
1856. 
(1.  Account  of  Perugino's  Fresco  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St.  Sebastiany 

at  Fanicale.     By  A.  H.  Layard,  Esq.     1858. 
e.  Pfiotographs  after  the  Paintings  by  Tintoretto  in  the  Scuola  di 
San  Rocco  at  Venice ;  with  Descriptive  Notice  extracted  from 
Mr.  Ruskin's  '  Stones  of  Venice.' 

'T'HE  Arundel  Society,  whose  publications  we  have  placed  at 
-'-  the  head  of  this  article,  was  founded  about  nine  years  ago  by 
several  gentlemen  distinguished  amongst  the  lovers  of  art,  and 
known  as  its  most  liberal  patrons.  Of  its  council  were  the 
^farquis  of  Lansdowne,  Lord  Lindsay,  Sir  John  Hippesley,  the 
late  3[r.  Rogers,  Mr.  Ruskin,  and  Mr.  Charles  Newton,  since  well 
known  from  his  successful  researches  on  the  site  of  the  Mauso- 
leum of  Halicamassus.  It  was  called  after  Thomas  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  *  the  father  of  Virtu  in  England,'  whose  name 
is  connected  with  some  of  the  most  valuable  remains  of  classic 
antiquity  in  this  country ;  and  who,  according  to  the  author  of 
'  The  Compleat  Gentleman,'  was  '  as  great  for  his  noble  patronage 
of  art  as  for  his  high  birth  and  place.*  Its  objects  were,  '  tbe 
preservation  of  the  record  and  the  difiusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  most  important  monuments  of  painting  and  sculpture,  by 
engravin;rs  and  other  mechanical  means  of  reproduction,'  such 
contributions  towards  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  art  being 
calculated,  it  was  hoped,  to  elevate  the  standard  of  taste,  and 
Vol.  104.— iVo.  208.  u  thus 
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tims  Imve  n  beneficial   iniluence  upon  our  tcbooU  of  painti: 
and  afulptore. 

In  pursuance  of  this  tiesign   ihe  Sorictj    lias  issuril  to 
inciiiberSf  fur  the  motlerale  ye*.t\y  subtcription  of  one  soiti 
the  works  wc  have  cnumrmtcd;  and,  in  aildition.  has  publish 
for  goii'-ral  sale,  (lirpo  fulmirable  rt>ductioil»  bj  Mr,  Clievnli 
pHK-Pss  from  the  Kljfm  iMarbles  of  the  so-called  Tliesciu, 
Ilissus,  and  n  group  of  two  horsemen  from  the  Panatbetuitc 
cession,  and  a  serirn  of  about  one  hundred  and  ftevi*nt)'  facsitniles 
in  '  lictile  ivory,' of  ancient  ivor^'  carvings.    The  figures  fiom  I 
Elgin  Marbles  have  enjoyed  a  welt  deserved  popularitv,  and  ha 
it  is  honed,  bad   that  innueiicc  which  the  highest  ideal  ot  ' 
huiii:tn  forui,  the  unliw  of  uiatchless  |ih_vstcal  beautv  witit 
grratcst  outwanl  expression    of  intetlcctua]    power — the 
embodiment    of   the    ancient    Greek    mind — must    to    all    tti 
exerrtsc  u])un  art.     The  ivories,  extendin'^  over  a  period  coi 
incnctng  with  the  second  centorj*  and  ending  with  the  fifteen' 
are    as    instructive    to    the   art-student   as  to  the  arcbsuloiii 
forming',  as  they  do,   almost  a  complete  history  of  the  art 
dcsi^  itself,   from  its  derny  under  the  later  Roman  Etupire 
its  resuscitation  in  the  middle  age*. 

Lost  year  the  Council  announced  its  intention  of  enlarging 
sphere  of  action  of  the  Societr,  by  publishing  a  tcriet  of 
in  rnloiir  of  the  most  important  frescoes  of  Italy,  as  mroprin 
the  p'Ciilest  works  of  the  ^catest  masters  nursed  in  ihat  cnidle  _ 
Christian  art,  and  more-  especially  as  illustrating  tbe  hijehc^^H 
object  and  aim  of  pniniinj^,  when  forming,  as  in  its  best  period^H 
an  essential  part  of  nixlutectuml  decoration.  We  think  its 
decision  a  wise  one,  and  well  calculated,  if  judiciously  execu 
to  enable  those  who  Inck  the  advantage  of  seeing  the  fr 
thcmsclvcA,  to  understand  their  character  ami  merils,  ami  hi  s 
in  giving  a  right  direction  to  that  better  feeling  for  art  which  i 
grndually,  but  we  trust  surely,  springing  up  in  England, 

Moreover  the  Society  m.iy  thus  reniler  must   niiilerial  serrio 
to  painting  by  preserving,  through   faithful  copies,  ihe  reco: 
of  some  of  its  granile<)t  monuments.     Although  the  frescoes 
the  golden  age  of  nuKlem  art,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cc 
turies,  and  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth,  include  the  mas 
pieces  of  the  most  illustrious  iLilian  painters,  they  bavo 
but  recently  umlcrstood  or  appreciated,  and  are  even    yet  b 
little  knonn.    TUcy  ware  not,  like  the  easel  picture,  n  piirtabl 
object  of  curiosity  or  of  admiration,  of  actual  money  ralae  to  i 
owner.      They  had  remained  for  centuries  and   ivonld   rem. 
until  lime  dragged  them  from  ttic  walU,  in  public  buildings 
cbturcbcs.     To  keep  thcra  in  repair  and  to  preserve  them  fi 
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mjurr   by  wcnthcr  or   ram's  hands   monej'  was  requirpil ;    and 
muDey  is  unfortunately  not   easily  obtained  far  such  purposes' 
frora  the  ll«lian  citizen.     Covering  ui  rich  profusion    the  »idf«,  1 
within    and    ivitboa^    of    loirn-liulls,    tothcilrats,    chnpels,    and 
convents,  they  were  exposed  to  every  piiKcs*  of  destmclionaud, 
decay.     Tbo  tiupprc-bsion  i>f  rcliiiiiKis  urders.  and  of  ancient  uiq- 
nicipol  oorporalions,  dwiug   porioils   of  revolution  or  coiKiuMt, 
ha<I  led  to  tlic  desecration,  the   abandon m en t,  and  frequently   to 
the  pulling  down  uf  these  buildinfffi.     Such  hnil  been  ihe  fate 
of  many  of  those  'public  palaces,*  the  palnc««  of  the  people,, 
glortoas  monuments  of  Italian    liberty,    tlirotring  hcavennfardi 
their  matbicfilatcd  tnwcrs  aniid  the  vine-lan°r]ed  valleys  or  fromtj 
the  oltTC-clnd  lulls,  their  massive  arrhttcrture  cnsting  ils  ruul, , 
dark   shade   over   tlie  narrow  streels   beneath — stately  and  stem. 
without,  yet  within  all  j*lr>wing  with  the  fairest  treasures  of  art, 
fit  emblems  of  tbotc  who  had  raised  them  when  Itnlr  was  still- 
tbeir  own  and  the  Italian  mind  was  as  yet  free.     When  the  deep 
religious  fooling  of  the  middle  a^s,  that  union  of  rhild-Iikc  failli 
with  an  earnest  impatience  of  the  vices  and  ]M>ner  of  piiestctAlt 
— Ihe  Uontesquo  of  CalholLrisra — gave  way  1o  an  unini|uirjng_ 
pietism  niid  a  cowanlly   rrsignatjon  to  priestly  authority,  the 
nimble  hmsb  of  the  academies  swept  over  the  solemn,  heartfelt 
outpourings  of  the  early  toasters,  leaving  in  thetr  slead  theatrical 
^ups  of  inuu-ular  npoatlrsaiid  anatomic  saints,  liajipily,  for  the.] 
most  patt,  invisible  iu  varnifiii  and  chiaro-seuro.    Next  succeeded 
the  age  of  whitewash,  wlien  a  large  portion  of  mankind  seem 
suddenly  to  have  Wen  seized  witli  the  one  idea  that  all  that  is 
not  white  is  dirt.     Then  the  'operaju'   of  the  south,  like  his 
fellow  the  churchwarden  of  the  north,  with  the  lime-pail  in  one 
hanfl,  and  a  broom  in  the  other,  restored  the  walls  disfigured  by 
old  j>ictures  and  ^  roba  di  Glotlo,'  in  which  popes,  monks,  and 
kings  were  not  always  treated  wit}i  the  highest  respect  and  con- 
aideratton,  lo  a  virgin  purity  mote  befitting  the  morals  and  tusle 
of  tlte  tinu>s.     La&tly,  the  foreign  invader  and  occupier  of  Italy 
still  qaartcrs  his  soldier^'  and  stables  liis  horses  in  the  deserraled 
church  and  convent,  wantoning  in  the  destruction  of  what  IttlJe 
may  remain  of  tbcir  pricele&s  munuinents. 

A  few  noble  old  frescoes,  that,  by  their  almost  divine  beantj,. 
may  have  staved  the  liandof  even  the  Italian deslrovcr,  gtadtially 
lieldcd  to  the  bidder  oxtd  naiU  of  the  sacristan  and  the  carpenter. 
VVho  that  has  wandered  in  the  highways  and  byeways  of  Italy' 
has  not  walclie<l  the  ]>reparation  for  a  '  festa  *  ?  Garlands  of 
flowers  and  green  boughs  stretching  across  the  street,  and  the 
perfume  of  bay  leaves,  trampled  under  the  feet  of  a  listless 
cmw  d,  invito  you  through  the  curtained  doorway  ofaucighbouriii^ 
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churcli.  The  solemn  chaunt  of  evening  ve»per»,  rising  from  IImj 
dark  choir  behind  the  high  attar,  is  well  nigh  lost  in  the  cUlter 
of  the  hammer.  The  ray«  of  the  falling  sun  stream  tlirougli  ite 
jewelleil  Hiudows  upon  gorgeous  hoaginss  of  ciini»oii  silk  em- 
hntidered  wilh  gold,  trailing  upon  the  61thy  pavement.  Woik- 
men  hurry  about  with  tinkling  chandeliers  and  acolytes  with  jogs 
of  fragraut  UUcs  and  roses.  The  pondtrrous  ladders  arc  niisnl 
against  the  painted  aisles,  and  huge  nails  are  drix'en  in  with  n- 
morscleM  hands.  Flakes  of  yielding  plaster  fall  in  xhowen  to 
the  i^round,  and  things  that  hare  cost  years  of  earnest  thought 
and  loving  labour  are  gone  for  ever  f  On  the  followinjj  day  the 
fumes  of  incrnftc  ami  the  smoke  of  a  thousand  tapers  roll  up  fmm 
the  altars  and  uniting  with  the  fetid  exhalations  of  an  Italiatt 
crowd,  curdle  over  the  walls. 

Talkof  London  smoke!  wliy,  Italian  neglect,  indifTerencr,  and 
ignoraocu  have  done  luurc  to  deprive  the  world  of  some  uf  its 
noblest  and  most  precious  monuments  of  art  than  could  be  a^ 
complislicd  by  the  atmosplieres  of  ten  Londons  I  The  able  and 
careful  etlitors  of  the  last  edition  of  Vasarl's  Lives  have  indlcitttl 
in  fool-notes  the  fate  of  the  works  mentioned  by  the  bingrepher 
as  existing  in  his  dny.  The  extent  to  which  the  work  of  devasta- 
tion bus  been  carrier!  is  amazing'.  Half,  if  not  more  thnn  half,  of 
the  icreat  frescoes  of  the  fourlcpnth  and  fifteenth  centuries  are 
hopr>le&sly  and  cuttly  described  as  '  suno  perili/  *nppena  ri 
qunlchc  vcsligio,'  'dnto  di  bianco,'  '  In  chicsa  fu  di^fattn.' 

Some  years  a^  a  few  zealous  men  who  felt  a  due  reverence' 
for  these  records  of  their  country's  florj-  protested  against 
their  barbarous  treatmrnt,  Inlelltgent  ttavcllcrs  indienandy 
exposed  il.  At  last  the  Italian  Governments  and  the  heads  of 
churches  and  convents.  Iini!in!r  that  a  few  pence  might  be  jrained 
by  the  prcspr\-ation  of  ohjecta  which  attraeleil  the  cimnaitj  of 
strangers,  suddenly  appreciated  tlieir  importance.  But  tbry  let 
loose  upon  the  devoted  monuments  a  plague  more  terrible  than 
any  thai  had  as  yet  swept  over  them.  .An  army  uf  restorers  was 
raised  in  every  city  of  Italy  and  recruited  by  every  dauber  who 
had  interest  or  means  lo  ohlain  the  pririlege  of  earning  a  mi«t^ 
able   pittance    by   repainting    and    repairing.     Their    work  has 

riroved  more  mischievous  than  even  that  of  time  and  oeglecL 
n  the  one  cage  the  life  of  llic  old  painter  was  taken  nwny,  but  ■ 
pleasant  tradition  of  his  wonhinem  still  remained  ;  in  the  other, 
his  fame,  the  tiling  which  ha<!  l>cen  dearest  to  him,  and  for 
which  he  hati  «o-ked  so  earnestly  and  so  well,  was  destroyetl 
for  ever.  Ignorant  men  and  so-calletl  couiuiisseui-s  held  him 
respunsiblc  for  bad  drawing,  bad  colouring,  and  had  sentiment, 
and  the  name  of  many  a  great  master  has  thus  become  a  bve-wociL 
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luw  much  liarc  we  lost  by  tliis  wanton  cl(^3tructlon  t  PriDt- 
Tng  has  preserved  fur  ever  ia  their  strength  and  purity'  the  words 
of  the  thinker  and  ihr  po<>t.  It  is  only  on  the  works  of  his  owa 
hand  tliat  the  mind  of  the  painter  can  Iw  fully  and  cuiupletely 
impressed.  When  once  these  are  gone,  the  traces  of  his  genius 
liave  pawed  away.  Copies  or  engravings  may  convey  an  iin- 
pcrfuct  if  not  a  false  idea  of  them  ;  bat  of  tbe  frescoes  of  tba 
older  painters  of  the  middle  ages  even  such  records  do  not  exist. 
And  yet  they  contained  thoughts  scarcely  less  oxnltrd,  and  in- 
vcatiuu  seaicvty  less  gmceful,  than  the  poetry  of  Daute  and  the 
prose  oi  Boccaccio.  They  funned,  too,  an  inexhaustible  store- 
house  from  which  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo,  and  their 
grisit  contempomries  drew  their  wealth.  And  this  was  so  be- 
caose  to  their  authors,  art  had  been  a  sacred  calling,  demanding 
the  utmost  love,  study,  and  dcvoliuu.  They  painted  for  (wo  great 
objects,  the  glory  of  their  religion  and  the  instruction  of  their 
&II0W  men. 

^p  Sinee,  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  are  teachers  to  ignorant  men, 
^nm  kiMw  nut  how  to  mad,  of  th<!  niiniclus  |wrfonnwl  bv  virltie  and  in 
virtue  of  the  Uuly  Failli,  and  ihu  foundaliotts  of  our  faith  ora 
prbiclpally  laid  in  the  aduratiaci  and  heliuf  uf  one  God  in  Triniiy,  and' 
in  God  and  iiiiiriite  ijower,  infititte  wiMlom,  and  inliiiitt;  love  und  niercy  ; 
and  since  no  uitderuking,  buive%cr  Mumll,  can  have  a  beginning  or  nii 
end  without  tho*c  three  things^that  is  withnut  tlic  power  to  do.  with- 
out knowledge,  and  without  the  true  tore  of  our  work;*  and  &ince  in 
God  every  perfoclion  is  cmiiiciitly  united,  now  to  the  end  that  in  this 
our  calling,  however  unworthy  it  may  be,  we  may  havtf  a  good  liegin- 
ning  and  a  good  ending  in  all  our  words  ant]  deedh,  we  will  earnestly 
9)k,  the  aid  of  tite  Divine  gnice,  and  rotntnence  by  a  dediealioo  to  the 
itooour  of  the  name,  and  in  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  Trinity.* 

So  begin  the  statutes  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  frntemiltcs 
«f  the  middle  ,agcs — the  *  art '  of  tbe  painters  of  8iena,  who, 
acooidtng  to  the  historians  of  that  celebrated  city,  hail  alreatly 
enrolled  themselves  as  a  corporation  in  tbe  twelfth  century.  The 
document  from  which  we  (juote,  is  dated  in  the  year  1355.  Iti 
articles  insist  abovr  all  Ihin^rt  upon  the  punctual  retebrotion  and 
observance  of  fasts  and  festivals,  when  no  work  must  be  done,  upon 
an  honest  and  religious  life,  and  upon  relations  of  loving  brotber- 
'fcood  between  the  members  of  the  guild.  iMmut  the  same  period 
.ninilar  fraternities  were  foundc<l  in  most  of  the  principal  cities 
•oi  Italy.  In  Florence  the  painters  enrolled  llieinselves  as  a 
"branch  of  Ihnt  of  the  physicians  and  apothecaries;  providing 
1»y  their  statutes  *  that  those  who  instTibrd  themselves  on  the  roll, 

*  The  ltnliuicx|irvtsipn. 'wnza  con  swore  Ttdete.' can  Ksrocly  bo  rendered 
vith  its  ongiiuil  furce  sud  concueMM. 
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whether  men  or  women,  should  be  contrite,  and  should  confe 
tlieir  sins  ;  »nd  that  whilst  members  nf  the  ^ild  ther  fthoaUl 
to  conf^'ssioii  and  to  the  cominanion  al  least  trace  a  yt^r.* 

Tlius  these  ohl  painters  believed  that  thej  luid  duties  td  pr 
form  which  demanded  u  pure  and  liolv  life.     They  looked  q| 
their  catling  as  one  of  serious  and  heavy  responsibililv,  and  \\ 
did  not  exaggerate  it.     Tliey  were  the  acknowledged  teachers 
'those  who  could  not  actjuire  rcligioo,  morality,  and  knowtedq 
from  books,  in  tlietr  day  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  popul 
tion  of  Italy.     Witli  tlie  clerjjy  they  shared  the  task  nf  edueal" 
the  peojde — the  one  taught  by  the  eye,  as  the  other  did  ihtoug 
the  car;  wliile  both  were  required  to  enforce  their  teachinsr 
exiiiii])le.     Their  works  then  were  not  men?  displays  of  trthnirt 
skill,  but  had  a  better  and  a  nobler  aim.     The  beauly  of  bolit 
the  reward  of  virtue,  the  triumph  of  faith,  the  punishment  of  i 
and  heresy,    the  duties  of  civil  life,  and  the  blessing*  of 
governmcnl,  wt-rc  the  themes  they  chose  for  their  pencil.     To 
■treat  them  in  a  worthy  spirit  required  high  qa«lift<ations,  and 
even,  acfordin^^  to  the  early  masters,  a  cwtnin  religiiius  prejiat 
tion.     *  Ve  of  gentle  spirit,*  exclaims  old  Cennini,  in  his  quail 
treatise  on  painting,  '  who  are  lovers  of  this  art  ami  devAl 
to  ii»  pursuit,  adorn  yourselves   with  the  garment  of   love, 
modesty,  of  obedience  nnd  of  perseverance.'     He  who  bitd 
teacb  virtue  and  holiness  to  others,  was  in  the  first  place  to 
n  virtuous  nnd  Iioly  life  liimsclf. 

This  office  of  the   teacher  was  no   new   duty  assomrd   by  ll: 
painter.    13ut  the  aim,  influence,  and  extent  of  his  labours  had  I 
come  suddenly  enlarged.    During*  tlie  first  centuries  of  the  pi 
of  the  Christian  faith  various  circumstances — some  uneonneined' 
with  its  development,  others  not  foreign  to  it — tended  tu  check  and 
throw  Imck  thfi  imitative  arts.     A  great  social,  religious,  and  p»»J 
litical  revolution,  nf  wliich  C1>ri»ttunitv  was  the'pivot,  comulsei 
Europe.     11)C  vital  struggle  between  the  new  religion  and  tL 
various  forais  of  paganism  was  slill  going  on.     Christianity 
not  yet  asserted  her  full  victory  by  stamping  her  own  eSi^'  on 
the  undertakings  of  men,  and  infusing  har  own  spirit  into  all  tlii 
relations  of  life.    The  Hy^'-anlinc  empire  represente<l  the  transitic 
pcrio«l   in  which    lite   lust   vitality  of  an   ejtoch,  already  poasii 
away,  still  mingled  with  a  new  order  of  things — as  in  the  geolt 
gical  structure  of  the  globe  forms  chararterislic  of  a  previous 
ditioa  of  the  earth  aix*  found  sjwrsely  scattered  in  its  succeedic 
phase.     This  influence  of  the  expiring  faith  was  manifest  in  aU 
that  marked  the  belief,  the  feelings,  uud  the  sentiment*  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  ^ — in  Ihoir  social  relations,  in  lileia- 
tiire,  and  especially  in  the  arts.     It  was  not  natil  'the  Gothic 

spi' 


spirit  lia»I  Rcquireil  the  full  mastery  ihnt  lltnt  influence  altogether 

bceascil  nntl  a  new  civtti?atinn  nppearpi),  inspired  anti  ilirrrtcil  bv 

TChriitinnity  alone.     I  n  ihe  arts  this  ^eat  ami  foiKlatnental  rhaagc 

is  inau)>uratr(l  hy  the  intrmluction  of  a  netr  order  uf  archi- 

clurc — for  archilerturc  in  all  n^s  anil  in  alt  mnntrics  is  the 

lUbrcntnncr  of  painting    anil    stulptUTe.      lis    ()crclupmt!nt    nas 

followed  by  the  bixth  of  timi  noblest  school  of  niiHlcni  painting — 

Afresh  and  original   in  its  character — stamjKtl  with  its  own  irKli- 

Viduality,  and  eminently  the  representaliye  of  the  new  fnilb — in 

Ward,  Christian  art. 

In  the  first  cenluries  of  the  Chmiian  t»ra  the  architecture  of 
lyzantium  had  spread  its  influence  through  the  prealer  part  of 
'.uroiH-.  eiiliLT  in  its  purity  or  iu  Bf>ine  tModified  forui.  There 
ras  much  in  its  union  of  the  gorjfcous  <li!iplayof  heathenism  **ilh 
the  mystic  syuibolisms  of  the  new  l>?lii-l'  lo  vxcile  tiie  iiii^j^ina- 
tion  antt  li>  caplivnte  the  senses.  It  was  admirably  suited  lo  the 
(erciac  of  the  rites  and  the  eelebratiou  of  the  mysteries  of  early 
!!liri5tiamty.  Willi  all  its  richness,  lis  overUowiug  dcctiration, 
Its  plow  of  colour  and  its  benutv  and  variety  of  materials,  there 
asitnplicitv  in  tlier  forms  and  in  their  arrangement  which  render* 
U  eminently  adapted  to  a  primitive  and  simple  faith,  as  yet  un- 
irruptcd  hy  supmstilions  and  ccrenioninl  observances.  Those 
fortns  were  indeed  so  simple  ami  so  well  drfiocd,  Ihat  ByzaDLine 
mrchilecture  retained  much  uf  its  purity  when  the  other  arts 
lad  enliwly  sncctiinbcd  to  the  harhariftm  resullin*  from  the 
Urus^Ii;  then  taking  pEace  Ihroushout  I'^urope.  I*ainling  aoil 
icalpiure,  though  both  still  useil  tor  religious  objects  as  well 
for  mere  decoration,  had  degenptnlcd  into  the  rrprtition,  ac- 
ig  to  fixed  canons,  of  rude  conventional  symbols  and  of  life- 
less representations  of  tlie  human  form.  Sculpture  first  lifted 
her  head  undtT  the  magic  t(»iuliof  Xicfvda  Pisano.  Lord  Lindsay 
lias  ju*tly  observed,  in  his  most  instructive  and  gracefully  urilteii 
listory  of  Cliristian  art,  that  'it  might  be  loo  much  to  parallel 
ficcola  in  actual  praise  with  Daiitt  and  S'lakespcare  ;  tiipy  stand 
alone  and  unappniacltablc,  each  on  his  distinct  pinnacle  of  the 
^^emple  of  Christian  song ;  ami  yet  neither  of  them  can  iMinst  such 
^Btleut  ami  durability  of  influence — for  whatever  of  hiffbest  «- 
'QoUcnce  has  bi-cn  achieved  inscul))tui'c  and  painting,  not  in  Italy 
only  but  throughout  l-^urope,  has  l>een  in  obedience  to  tlic  impulse 
he  primarily  gave,  and  in  following  op  the  prinriph*  which  he 
St  struck  out.'  This  principle  was  '  that  the  study  of  nature, 
jrrected  by  the  tdeni  nf  the  antique,  aiul  animated  hy  the  spirit  of 
^hristianitv,  [wrstmal  and  social,  can  alone  lead  to  excellence  io 
rt,  each  of  the  tlircc  elements  of  human  nature — matter,  mind, 

and 
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and  spirit — being  that  brought  into  union  and  co-operation  in  tht 
lon'icc  of  Go<l,  in  dnc  relanve  harmony  and  lubnrdination-'" 

Pitiuling  was  nearl}'  a  century  behind    sculpture  in  its 
The  three  sistnr  arts  have  erer  had  the  same  relative  dcicU 
sncnt.     Protection  from  the  inclemencies    of  the  vreather,  anti 

t places  fur  llie  worship  of  a  deily,  are  the  first  wants  felt  by  ma 
:ind:  hence  arcliitecture  is  the  earliest  of  the  arts.  Matcrii 
for  ornamenting  t)ic  simple  Mllfices  first  raised  by  uncivilixc 
men  arc  next  required.  Wood,  clny,  and  stone  ate  those  mc 
ren.dy  at  hnnd,  and  but  moderate  skill  is  needed  1o  fashion  tl 
into  shajjc ;  consequently  sculpture  follows  archi lecture, 
long  iutut'val  must  then  clap&c  before  the  experience  and  vari< 
knowledge  absolutely  necessary  for  the  manufacture  and  use 
pigments  and  for  representing  objects  on  a  flat  surface  can 
acquired.  This  prugrcsstvu  development,  mudificd,  of  cui 
by  a  certain  ninount  of  traditionary*  knowledge  never  allogelbl 
Iu»t  in  the  most  barbarous  times,  took  place  on  the  revival  i 
the  arts  in  the  middle  ages.  Suitable  ediBccs  for  the  cclebnit*' 
of  its  rites  was  the  first  necessity  of  the  new  faith.  The  p«^ 
temple  was  converted  by  a  few  architectural  modifications  iuf 
the  Christian  church.  Rude  imitfitiuns  of  the  remains  uf  claai' 
sculpture  in  stone,  marble,  or  bronze,  soon  furnished  the  fir 
and  easiest  means  uf  decoration.  But  the  technical  skill  of  the 
jKiinler,  the  experience  ahs<dutely  requisite  for  the  cxcrrtse  uf 
his  art,  W.1S  of  stow  giowth.  \ature  furnished  materials  lo  tl 
sculptor  which  iverc  nltrnya  ready  ac  bond,  but  the  secret 
the  manufiicture  of  colours  and  tlie  nieans  of  using  ihem  hail 
be  discovered  again  before  the  painter  could  begin  bis  workl 
be  was  consequently  still  groping  )iia  way  almost  in  darknei 
ulien  Niccola  Pisano  bad  alrevly  fashioned  his  most  beautiful 
creations. 

This  want  of  proper  and  adequate  materials  for  Ojc  tecbi 
cal  part  of  painting  led,  for  some  tiinc,  to  the  adoption  of 
substitute  to  obtain  the  end  of  tSat  art — the  representation 
form  upon  a  flat  surface.     Mosaic,  a  process  well  underst 
in  antiquity,  and  one,  fmm  the  pceuliur  nature  of  the  subxtar 
used  fi>r  iu  production,  more  allied  to  sculpture  than  painlii 
.  was  largely  employed  in  decoration.     The  worker  in  Mosaic  It 
"JieM  the  place  of  the  painter,  nnd  accomplished  all  that  «Mdd 
eBectcd  under  the  trammels  of  tradition  and  with  a  defectii 
knowledge  of  <lrawing.     Their  rude  though  majestic  represent 
lions  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Son,  of  evangelisls  and  uf  angels,  an< 
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of  the  avtolMiU  iif  carlv  Christ ianitv,  still  linf^nr  opon  the  solemn 
vaults  and  apses  of  Ravenna,  Ri>mp,  Milan,  nnd  .Munmo,  »"«1 
on  the  domes  uf  St.  Mark's.  Cirest  in  tlieir  rudf^ncss,  the^'  may 
liBTe  acrrcd  well  enough  for  tht!  limc.  Bjrzanlinr  architcclnrc — 
we  employ  the  term  ia  its  widest  sense — and  ils  daughter  the 
Lombard,  widi  ils  innumemble  arches  and  its  flowing  fretwork  of 
carved  tracer^',  hnd  n»  broad  space's  left  for  dccuraliun  r\(V[>l  far 
above  tlte  eve  and  balf  hidden  in  g^loom.  To  adurn  them,  what 
more  suitable  than  figures  tracetl  in  tettsellatc*]  work  of  spnrkling 
gems  in]ai<l  in  6elds  of  burnished  gold  ?  Italian- Gothic  arcbiteo 
lure,  with  its  simple  blank  wall  beneath  the  sprioglngof  Ihii  vault 
and  its  numerous  sidc-cbapels,  required  less  gorgeous  materials  for 
ils  decoration.  Moreover,  the  time  necessary  for  working  in  mo- 
anic  and  the  great  expense  of  the  process  rendered  it  ill-adaptKl  to 
Ift-neml  ami  extensive  ornamentation.  It  shackled  the  eftorls  of 
tliose  witu  had  genius  for  design — the  natural  bent  of  the  Italian 
mind  ;  consequently,  when  a  mure  ready  and  cheaper  material 
cune  into  general  use  mosaic  was  quickly  abandoneil, — not, 
however,  until  some  eniiiivnt  mt;n,  sucti  as  Mino  da  Tureta, 
Tafi,  Caddo  Gaddi,  and  even  Giutti)  himself,  had  brought  the 
art,  applied  to  dccorati<m,  to  n%  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as  it 
was  perhaps  capable  of  attaining. 

IVJien  the  Gothic  spirit  fully  exercised  its  influence  on  ItaUmi 
arL-hitccture  in  the  thirteenth  ceotur}-,  there  arose  Ihat  long  line 
of  illustrious  fresco  painiers  which   may  be  said  tu  have  cuded 
^■feritli    Raplincl    nnd    his  contemporaries,    and  wliich  raised  the 
^Kri  to  the    bighest   excellence  it   has  ever    attained.      For  two 
^Kcntaries  and  a  half  they  laboured  over  tlie  bruad  face  of  the 
^■Peninsula.     There  is  scarcely  a  church  or  a  public  edifice  built 
during  that  period,  from  the  Alps  to  llie  shores  of  Calabria,  the 
^■walls  of  which  they  did  not  ailom  with  their  pencil,     lu  the 
^Llalely  cnlliedral  of  the  city,  in  the  bumble  rhapcl  by  the  way- 
^Kide,  in  tlie  silent  ch>islers  of  the  mnvent,  in  the  busy  town-lmll 
^■bf  the  n>|>ublic,  so  many  illustrated  books  wore  outsjireud  before 
the  multitude,  in  which  each  one  might,  tlirough  pictorial  repre- 
sentation,  learn  tlie  truths  aud  tratlitiuns  of  his  faith,   or   bis 
duties  as  a  citizen  of  the   state.     The   amount  of  work   aocom- 
^KBlished  by  these  painters  during  the  fourteenth  aiul  fifteenth  ceii- 
^^riet  18  truly  wonderful     Age  and  neglect,  the  ioevilable  havoc 
^^of  time,  and  the  wanton  mischief  of  man,  combined  and  exerted 
with  extraordinary  energy,  have  failtd  to  obliterate    its  iRices, 
lltbough  they  hare  destroyed  for  ever  some  of  its  most  glorious 
ults.     But  wliat  is  oven  more  remarkable  than  the  extent  of 
work,  is  its  almost  exclusive  object— devotion  and  leaching. 
'bcie  is  scarcely  an  important  fresco  of  tijesc  two  centuries 
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wbicli  is  not  of  a  religious  ur  a  moral  tendency,  either  represent- 
ing a  Scripture  story,  n  sarrfri  IpKPml,  or  an  allegorj*  inailraling 
the  foccelience  of  virtue  and  faith,  or  tlic  blessings  of  )(O0(lj 
goverament.  Ereti  when  subjects  from  I'ajran  mvlholopy 
classic  htfttor^  are  inlrtKliirr-d,  as  by  Taddcn  di  llattulo  in  tlw 
chapel  of  the  Palszzu  Pubblico  at  i^iena,  or  by  Piclm  Peruginoj 
in  the  Kxcbnnfre  at  IVrusfia,  it  is  with  a  view  to  ilhistraic  anf 
enforce  On-  truth  and  worth  of  Chrinian  rt-volati-m,  or  tbr  dot 
trioes  of  momi  theology. 

Such  beins:  the  objects  continually  kept  in  view  by  the  port] 
masters,  they  painteil  for  the  ediricalion  of  men  in  {reneral,  anc 
not  for  the  gratification  of  individuals,  wishing  their  fame 
rest  not  upon  mere  technical   skill,  but  upon  the  gpn^ml  rcsaleaj 
i>f  their  work,  as  it  inHuencwi   and   affi*ct<'d  lliote  for  whose  ej 
press  good  it  was  executed.     ^Ve  bavc  already  pointed  out,  ini 
previoDs  article,*  bow  rarelv  they  painted  e.ucl  pictures,  exc 
for  allar  pieces,  or  as  special  help*  to  devotion  ;  as  more  obj« 
of  curiosity  or  virlii,  they  were  scarcely  known  before  the  set 
half  of  the  fifleenih  cennir>-.     Almost  the  only  cxc<-ptio«s  wcreth< 
amis  ofnohle  f:i mil ie<  and  nrticlesof  furniture,  such  as  the  caMm^ 
or  chests  to  bold  the  traussenu  of  a  bride,  the  clothes  aiul   pr 
cions  property  of  wealthy  citizens,  described    by  Vnaari,    wbo^ 
thinks  il  necessary  to  justify  the  painters^  tome  of  eminnicr,  who 
etnploycid  their  talcnrs  upon  such   tbina;s.  t    The  snhjci^ts  fm 
these  chests  were  usually  chosen  from  the  fables  of  Ovid  and 
other  claBsic  jwtems,  fntm  popular  romsnres,  or  recent  hisloric 
events.     Many  liave    been  preserved,  and   are  of  ronsideiabli 
interest,  not  only  as  alTonling  accurate  rcprescntatious  of 
tf>m]>oraneous  custumca  and  manners,  but  as  being'  almost  tbsl 
only  examples  of  the  treatment  of  profane  subjects  by  tbo  earl] 
maNlers. 

Tlie  ^eat  painters  of  Italy,  from  Giotio  to  llnphael,  bvisfaedj 
all    iticir  genius,   their  energy,  and    their  tbouyht  utwn  uiuraLl 
decoration,   a    branch  of  the  art  now  i^enerally,   thoujfh  incm 
recti  y,  called  'fresco.'     For  tlicsakeofconreniencc  we  shall  adoj 
the  term,  which  strictly  refers  only  to  a  particular  process, 
apply  it,  according  to  its  popular  acceptation,  to  all  {laintin!^  on 
plaster  or  lime,  forminfj  part  of  an  arcliiteeiural  whole  anil  sjiwi. 
ally  adapted  by  their  compttsiliiHi,  colour,  and  gcn«ral  trealraenl 


•  •  Quart.  Bbt.,'  No.  »ta.  Art. '  M«ncl»«cr  Exhibiiion." 
f  Id  hb  *  Life  of  lM}tt'  tlie  uionl  iliiiiujtutUied  of  ibc  psiotsrs  of  oantti. 
ulUus  thai  dietw  wasnoosuvhodidiifiipaaMndieMiialstcdfhwa.    Anar' 
of  th«  Sutuin  «f  the  Psiatcre  of  Kiena  fofHada  toMnben  vS  the  gtuU  paii 
nrcm  eigiu.    Only  tbe  at»%atti  of  Itie  fntcroii;  U  iJlowml  to  «apgc  ii 
work  St  a  modenic  price ;  bnlf  of -Nhich  is  to  go  to  th«  fundi  Of  Ike  i " 


ife  plnw:  in  which  they  were  executed."  The  durability  of 
Ifiresco  exceeded  that  of  any  otlwr  material.  Its  p«culiju- 
iDesft  and  trans|KireiK:Y  rcndenrd  it  sperially  suited  to  the  in- 
fn  of  dimly -li;;h ted  churches  und  public  lmtldin**?i.  Instmd 
Iworbiiifi'  light  like  oil- pa  inline,  it  may  '«?  said  l*»  throw  out 
It  n{  ilscir.  The  eye  which  has  been  accuBtoineil  to  lutik  upon 
|d  *carrety  be  reeooriied  to  oil-pictures.  Mpeeially  when  Itjcy 
jdarkened  by  age.  It  ndmitted,  loo.  a  marvellous  freedom  in 
(BC.  The  painler  cnuld  thntir  his  irhole  mind  at  nnre  iuto  his 
L  and  rouhl  produce  by  simple  and  rapid  means  eiTeetit  which 
t  either  unattainable  in  easel  pictures  or  only  to  be  arrived  at 
keM  labour.  Freai"*!  was  ainsetiuently  Bclpclml  by  ihe^ealest 
Ihts  ns  best  calculated  to  display  their  powers  and  to  Impress 
Oinltitude.  Vasari  declares  it  to  be  'more  masterly,  noble, 
ly,  secure,  rrsolute,  and  durable  than  any  other  kiiKl  of 
nag,*  and  records  a  welt  known  dictum  of  Michelangelo, 
Brcsco  was  fit  for  men,  oil  painting  only  for  women  and  the 
llious  and  idle.     The  history  of  fresco  is  conserj uently  the 

riistory  of  painting  in  its  hip-he!itan<l  most  spiritual  dr-velop- 
from  the  thirteenth  to  nearlv  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 


ay  circumstances' combined  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  give 
to  >  new  and  original  phase  of  painting.  It  was  at  this 
«1,  as  we  have  :dn*(t(ly  ohservfd,  that  Gothic  architecture, 
ktUi  nurtured  by  the  eurnest  self-siLcrificing  faith  of  the  north, 
led  the  Alps,  A  new  order  of  monastic  life,  the  Franciscan, 
Veen  founded  about  the  same  jieriod — an  order  which  rapidly 
^1  and  gained  favour  in  the  Catholic  world.  lis  rules, 
01  enforced  poverty — the  maintenance  of  existence  by  beggii^ 
hhe  highest  claim  to  the  sup|M)rt  am!  sympathy  of  mankind, 
Ithv  surest  preparation  far  heaven,  were  calculated  to  secure  a 
f  namber  of  adherents.  Convents  for  their  hahilntion  rose 
jly  not  only  throughout  Italy  but  throughout  Catholic  Kuropc  ; 
bed  to  them  wen;  of  necessity  churches  and  chapels.  The 
py  of  the  fouiMlcr  of  the  order  was  full  of  epismles  well 
llated  to  excite  religions  enthusiusui.  His  early  conversion, 
fd'^'entures  in  the  ICasi,  his  miracles,  the  impress  upon  bis 
Iperaoii  of  the  sti;!inata  or  marks  of  the  nails  and  spcar-wouud 
Ec  body  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  his  abstinence  and  mor- 
Itions,  the  holy  love  of  S.  Chiaro,  his  death  and  canoniza- 

i ~~         ~ 

fcs  dofiailion  of  trae  tntoo,  tbe  'buonf^Ko'  ofib*  ttmltsiw,  snil  th« 
00  bctWN-n  ii  mi  J  tempers  and  other  |FrociimapBliri  to  nmnd  dwowlion, 
EC.  bitlake't  ■  JIaterUU  for  Otl  pDivtllg.  te.'     U  ITVC  fttKO  tbc  aniM 
patni  tipoo  diimf  lime  B«wl}r  laid  an,  tind  vu  eoiMc<|UealIy  oUigcd  1o 
Fat  DBVC.  a  crrUin  ipace  bdng  pr«par«d  for  each  doy'i  vock- 
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tion,  funiishnl  nmple  subjects  to  ttie  imaginadoa  and  tirTalioQ 
of  tlifl  puiot^r.     It  wRs  in  tbc  church  consecrated  to  his  menmry^^H 
that  Christian  painling  may  hu  saitt  tu  have  hail  her  first  grcat^^ 
tlevelopment. 

As  the  Tiber  leaves  the  shade  thrown  by  the  heighti  crowncdj 
with  the  Etruscnn  Perugia  for  the  sunny  meadows  of  a  widest 
fertile  valley,  its  yet  iinsuUii^d  stream  rddics  round  a  spur  of  tti 
Apennines.     This  sulitary  hill  is  clothed  at  its  base  with 
olive  and  the  vine,  but  wliere  the  winter  winds  sweep  it  with 
their  chill  blast  it  is  na)<rd  an<]  bare  of  verdure.     As  the  aetltr 
jiun  tlirows  its  last  rays  upon  its  rugged  sides  it  g^ows  with 
golden  lifrht  and  scatters  infiniti^  purple  shadows  from  its  frowui" 
rocks.     To  an  nnricnt  town  built  on  this  barren  declivity 
St.  Francis,  after  a  life  of  perilous  wandering,  from  the  bri^l 
world  below  to  die.     Ilis  profession  of  poverty,  abstinence, 
humility,    whilst    it   exalted    beggary   into    a   holy  virtue,    ha 
nevcitheless  laid  the  foundation  of  a  religious  brotherhood  ll 
in  no  wavs  neglected   worldly   influence  and    power.     He 
scarcely  dicd^-covercd   by  nnother's  cloak  cast  over  his  wast 
body  eaten  with  sores^than  there  arose  over  bis  ashes,  a  moot 
mcnt   such   as  c%'cn    Italy,    with   all    her  wonders  of   art, 
rarely  seen.     An  architect  was  inviled  from  Germany  to  (ashit 
the  edifice  after  the  new  order  of  architecture.    Ttic  stwp 
ri>cky   slope   offered    no    sufficient    level    space    for   the    four 
datlons ;  but  in  those  days  men  had  invcnuun  in  the  arts, 
trusted   to  their  own  genius  instead  of  holding  only  to    tin 
who  had   gone  before   thnri.      Having  probably  no   treatises  < 
architecture  to  refer  to  for  an  *  authority,'  he  buiU  boldly  •g'" 
tlic  mountain,  piling  one  church  upon  another;  tlic  upper 
lofty,  and  admitting  through  its  broad  windows  the  bright  rays  i 
the  sun;    the    lower — as  if  in  the  bowels  of  the   earth  — lo» 
solrnin,  and  almost  shutting  out  the  light  of  day.     Around  th< 
holy  edifice  grew  the  coovenl,  a  vast  building,  re»(ing  upon 
long  line  of  arches  clinging  to  the  hill-side&     As  the  eveuai 
draws  nigh,  casting  its  deep  shadows  over  the  valley,  the  traTelli 
beoeiitli  gaxcs  upwanls  with  feelings  of  wonder  and  delight 
this  graceful  arcade  supporting  the  massy  convent,  the  nndc 
towers  and  walls  of  the  silent  town  gathering  around,  and  tl 
purple  roL-ks  rising  high  above — all  still  glowing  in  the  liiigerir  _ 
sunbeams — a  scene  scarcely  to  be  surpussed  iu  nay  clime  for  its 
sublime  licauty. 

Ijut  it   was  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  not  the  delight  of  its 
scenery,  that  attracted  thither  almost  every  painter  of  note  dariw^_ 
ccntiirlos.     To  decorate  the  walls  of  the  sanctuary  of  a^| 
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Tlie  upper  chorcb  hat]  scarcely  been  finished  ere  Gionta  was 
suwmotKHl  from  hU  tuittve  Pisa  to  adorn  it  with  the  art  of  which 
he  wa«  then  the  scknuwledged  chief.  He  commenced,  as  was 
the  custom  of  the  time,  \>j  rrprraentin^  in  the  trihnne  and  tmn- 
sept  subjects  from  the  life  of  our  Lord.  IJis  death,  in  1255, 
17r«vcntcil  the  cmnnletion  of  the  work  lie  had  commenced.  Ten 
yenrs  later  Cimatmc,  who,  but  a  young  man,  had  already 
«nroed  llie  admiration  ol"  his  countrymen  by  the  originality  and 
vigour  of  his  genius,  was  invited  to  rontinue  it.  He  adorned 
the  walls  and  vault  of  the  nave  with  a  !ong^  series  of  stones  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  with  noble  single  figures  of 
Christ,  the  Vir^'in,  An;^el3,  and  the  Doctors  of  the  Christian 
chorch.  He  too  left  his  imdcrtakinjt  incomplete.  Some  years 
after  his  dratli,  his  iltustrioiis  pupil,  Giotto,  called  to  Assisi  by 
the  General  of  the  Onlcr,  found  a  large  part  of  the  walls  of  the 
upper  church,  and  probably  the  whole  of  the  lower,  still  uti< 
punted.  Aided  by  his  pupils,  who  had  been  the  partners  of  his 
triumphs  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  he  added  the  closing  p^ge  lo 
the  volume  by  representing  the  principal  events  of  the  life  of  the 
saint  in  whose  honour  the  e<li6ce  hnd  been  raised,  his  death 
and  his  cammizatitm.  These  he  painted  iti  the  upper  charch, 
|evcIoping  his  subjects  by  m.iny  upw  and  ingenious  conceits 
"rbich  he  had  introduced  into  his  art,  and  with  that  lore  fur 
ilh,  and  thai  deep  religious  senlirnenl,  which  are  the  pcddiar 
loructeristics  of  his  genius.  lit  the  lower  his  rich  fancy 
iced  upon  the  solemn  vault,  In  grand  and  striking  allegories, 
le  three  virtues  that  formed  the  very  groundwork  of  the  oh- 
IPT^aoce  of  St.  Francis, — chastity,  obedience,  and  poverty,— and 
''which  led,  according  lo  monkish  legend,  lo  bis  celestial  triumph 
an<I  beaiiHcntton. 

With   these   great  woiks  ended   Giotto's  labours    at    Afsisi. 
He  was  claimed  by  the  rival  states  of  Italy, — rivals  no  less  in 
icir  magnificent  patronage    of  the  arts,  than    in    p<dltics  and 
r — and  had  yet  to  journey  from  Naples  to  Avignon,  leaving 
right  traces  of  his  footsteps  whcreier  he  bent  his  way.  '    ' 

Much  still  remained  to  be  done  in  the  lower  church  ;  hut  with 
se  scholars  (Jiollo  had  formc<i,  and  tlie  st^hools  which  emulatiim 
id  founded  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  Peninsula,  there  wns  no 
:k  of  men  worthy  to  complete  the  undertaking  so  well  begun. 
In  its  nave  and  side  chapels  may  still  be  traced,  tlirough  the 
uncurtain  light,  the  works  of  nearly  every  great  painter  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Buffalmacco,  whose  merits  as  a  painter 
have  been  obscured  by  Boccaccio's  merriest  tales,  the  illnstrious 
riotentine  Taddeo  Gaddi,  Giovanni  from  Milan,  Puccio  Ca- 
psnoo,  and  Simonc  Metnmi,  the  ornament  of  the  i^ienese  school, 
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covered  chapels  ami  oratories  with  apocryjilial  le^nds  of  the 
saintK,  and  with  Scripture  stories.  Pietru  Cavaltini,  one  of 
Giotto's  most  eajncat  followers,  passing  through  Assist,  and 
eager  to  leave  one  tnonnment  of  his  pencil  near  those  of  his 
itliutriout  master,  painted  that  Crucifizion, — now  partlr  hid  by 
a  tawdry  allar, — which,  for  boldness  of  design,  variety  and  vigour 
of  action,  and  skill  of  dmwing.  rrreived  the  atlmiration  of  the 
niasli^r  of  thme  qualities,  Michelangelo  Booturroti.  Giotlina 
also  entreated  that  he  might  he  aUowe<l  to  add  to  that  won<lerful 
collection.  He  rcpresejitc<l  alwve  the  organ«loft  (ho  Virgin 
crowned  by  her  Sod,  surrounded  by  a  host  of  ministering  aageU« 
a  work  of  almost  unearthly  beauty.* 

Thus  cnctos<Hl  in  one  shrine  ore  not  only  materiaU  for  tb* 
histtiry  "f  the  rise  of  pajntine,  but  a  gorgeous  volume  of  &Tiptara. 
illustration,  of  monastic  legends,  and  of  Christian  nllegrirv.  A 
nobler  exain]>lt*  of  the  great  end  and  usu  of  j>ainling,  in  its  talj- 
mate  union  with  architc(!turc,  eould  not  be  found.  The  cburch 
and  monnslic  buildings  of  Assiai  should  be  diligently  studied  by^ 
all  who  desire  to  obtain  a  just  insight  into  the  religious  feeling*' 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  history  of  art.  Un-> 
happily,  through  long  neglect  and  exposure,  the  fre»coe«  thcyi 
contain  are  fast  yielding  to  decay ;  some,  as  those  of  Giuata, 
have  perished  nllogcthcr.  Here,  then,  is  a  field  well  w<jnhy 
of  the  Arundel  Society,  and  wc  urge  the  Council  not  to  f< 
this  great  storehouse  of  early  Christian  art. 

If  the  Society's  object  be  to  f()ster  in  this  connlry  a  feeling  for 
the  hi}ihest  aims  of  painting,  it  should  publish  coloured  repTV- 
sentations  of  the  interiors  of  the  principal  monuments  dnromled 
hj  the  painters  of  the  fourteenth  and  Bftcenth  centuries,  such  fa: 
iostancr  as  the  church  we  bave  defcribed.  Without  oegl 
nccanUc  copies  of  important  siD};]e  frescoes — of  ^^eat  value 
tntercsi  as  showing  the  peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  and  tbft 
skill  of  the  master — let  tbe  Council,  at  the  same  time,  furnish 
represeritntiuiis  illustralin;;  the  manner  in  M'liich  the  >irts,  during 
the  )»eriod  of  their  highest  development,  were  ooiiibined,  luiil 
aided  each  oilier  for  the  instruction  as  well  as  tbe  delight  of  mea 
— appealing  to  the  soul  as  well  as  to  the  eye.     They  have  madi 
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*  Non-iibttanding  Vasari  aad  tke  tndltmit  whi«h  tuign  lias  work  to  Gi> 
it  hu  teen  doubted  whether  it  is  bjr  him.    Fcji,  tn  his  *  Ui^tory  of  thm 
of  St.  VntKM,'  Bttributes  it  tn  one  Fnitr  Marlino,  a  Mholar  of  :^iDw>Ife 
Tb«  tnmnxt  in  a  etu])*!  uf  th«  luwer  cburch  are.  liawerer,  andunltfatliy 
Of  Us  Bumcrout  works  exNiued  iu  A*»iu  but  littl*  retnsiiML    A  tttaoo  atinlraOHt 
to  him,  repmeating  ■  legend  of  &  Uhiors.  in  the  charch  dedicated  to  hrr,  wtu- 
kuockrd  id  {itvces  Mate  jran  ago  hj  orAvr  «r  a  biidui^  wbo  dticlarml  it  drvw 
idlcn  to  ilic  ctiiirob,  and  wm  the  ouse  of  iuiemptioB  to  th«  defoUnu  v(  \iMt 
UUBS.    A  ft*  beads  niajr  ttUl  bfl  inwod  wbieh  hare  panJy  escaped. 
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4  ^wt\  begiDnii^  witU  tbe  Areoa  Chapel  at  Padua,  one  of  tbo 
niosE  Ufauti/ul  mid  complete  works  of  ttie  fourtrentb  n? ntorv. 

Tliii  most  perfect  of  niotlo'i  conrfptioDS — for  il  embrac-cs  one- 
gicAt  »U>r_v  carried  out  ia  all  its  principnl  details — wai  executed 
Fvbout  the  year  130G,  before^  his  visit  to  Assifti.     \\p.  wasthrn  ttill 
^ouog,  having  scarcely  a>acheil  his  tbiitietb  year.     Vet  bis  vniit  and. 
arigiiial  genius  ivas  fast  spreading  its  winies.      He  had  already  dis- 
corded the  old  convrnlionAlism  of  the  )lyxantin<^  school,  putting, 
forth  that  *inminljf  power  and  giving  liini&olf  lo  that  careful  iiiiila- 
ttoaiif  nature,  nitliout  sacriticin?  lh<^  ideal,  wliich  have  entitled  hiiti 
to  the  fclorious  title  of  the  father  of  modern  painting;.     The  iote- 
rior  of  a  chap«l,   newly  dedicated  to  tbe   Virgiu  by  Ihu  uoblS' 
family  of  Scrovc^Oy  afforded   him    full  scope  for  tbe  piny   of 
hU  overflowing  fnncj  and  the  iitteritnce  of  hit  deep  religious 
fiuUog.     Aided  by  his  pupils  be  painted  its  walls,  from  the  vault 
to  tbe  pavement.      I'orty-four  rompnrlments,  divided  hy  the  most 
delicate  ornaments,   intermingled   with    figiiies  of  n|H>stles   uod. 
saints^  contain  the  legendary  history  of  the  Virg^in  and  the  prii>* 
ctpal  erentJ  reconlctl  in  the  New  Testament.     The  sacreil  epic 
if  brought  to  its  awful  climax  by  the  representation  of  the  Lii«t^ 
Judgment,  with  the  hcavealy  glory  of  the  Saviour,  the  reward  of 
tbe  Kood  nnd  the  punishment  of  tbe  bad.     A  series  of  allegorical 
(inures,  rRn);>.-<l   beneath   these  tubjects,  syml>ulise  the  canlin.il 
and  theological   virtues,  and  their  opposite  vices.     A  vault  of 
ftxurc,  studdetl  with  golden  stars  and  enriched  with  medallions, 
amtaining  heads  ui  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  apofitles,  eucanopies 
tbe  whole. 

The  Arundel  Society  has  almost  complctc<l  a  series  of  en- 
gravings un  wood  of  each  cuninaitnieiit ;  but  to  convey  an  accu- 
rate idea  of  the  entire  work,  of  the  marvellous  effect  of  colour, 
design,  and  ornament  when  combiued  into  one  liarmonious  whole, 
a  general  view  of  tlio  interior  of  the  chapel  was  required. 
Such  a  representation  the  Council  has  given  to  the  subscribers  in 
a  litbochrome  from  a  very  beautiful  drawing  by  an  amau-ur, 
Mrs.  HIgforil  Rnrr,  executed  with  thai  feelii»g  for  early  art  and 
that  true  uuderst-inding  of  Giotto  without  which  the  works  of  his 
hand  and  of  his  period  cannot  bo  faithfully  or  worthily  repro-> 
cd.*     To  mark  that  the  edifice  is  represcutcd  as  it  stood  lire 


'  *  Mr.  Vieocut  Brvolu'i  copy,  furitssecnratcrviiroitiicdoRof  miutucdctwlEiBnil. 
for  dM  riobiwM  of  its  (oloariaf.  niajr  be  dsMed  amoDgst  tbe  best  c3ljub[>1«»  of 
dmmolttkognipky.  and  nitiil**  ilmLgMiilanan  to  gnat  praise.  A  Mruun  vani 
of  aUUMlAcre  anu  of  b  liarinuuioDt  ^[nidatjnn  of  tials  it  aloKMt  inMparable  from 
a  n>ccliani»l  prouu.  Mr.  BcouLs  Las  rcccuilj  rnidcrt^  furtlii-r  gowl  HrrTimi  tOn 
art,  bjr  publuLoiDR  a  hiphlj'  i»icrc«ting  colli-fiioa  of  *|wenD«iftaf varty  onuim«DtS''1 

t»  nuiteri«l»,  loclndinK  firtco,  txtm  dtawi&p  by  Mr.  IVarinK. 
centuries 
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centuiiei  and  a  half  ago,  the  artist  boa  omitted  (be  side  altan 
which  inlorfcre  with  th(!  simplicity  of  the  interior,  ami  are  of  a 
later  perind,  Aiid  has  peopled  it  with  an  appropriati>  (iroup  of 
figares.  Near  Giollo,  who  is  putting  the  last  touch  to  his  CTrat 
work,  stflnds  the  divine  poet,  feeding  the  imajjinatinn  r>f  the 
painter  with  his  own  exquisite  fanriex,  or  watching  the  childrea 
as  they  gambol  around  thfir  mothrr — not  an  ideal  scene,  bnt 
one  be(]aenthed  to  iis  hy  a  trnditinn  which  is  nhme  siiffieient  to 
attach  an  ondjing  interest  to  the  Arena  Chapel. 

Mr.  Itiiskin  lias  written  for  the  Socicti^  nn  may  on  the  cba- 
rmcter  and  genius  of  Giotto,  and  an  account  of  the  varioos 
pictures  on  the  walls  of  the  chapel.  His  obsen'auoas  are 
characterised  by  that  Snthusiaslic  aihniration  of  the  art  oC 
the  middle  ages,  and  hy  thai  abundance  of  elor|iiet>t  de^crip* 
lion,  which  render  his  writings,  however  much  his  rcadc^rs  may 
difler  from  faim  in  opinion,  at  nil  times  so  fresh  and  a 
tive.  With  his  appreciation  uf  Giotto,  however,  we  most  cor- 
dtaUy  agree. 

\Vp  tnist  the  Council  will  finish  the  work  thev  have  hcgun 
by  addinif  to  it  a  coloiire*!  copy  of  the  Last  Jutlgmunt,  The 
whole  composition — the  glory  uf  the  Saviour,  sealed  amidst  the 
bearenly  host,  the  crowd  of  noble  figures  of  the  saints  and  of  the 
blessed,  the  horrors  6f  bell  depicted  with  a  wild  and  quaint 
I'anrj",  the  Hltlc  group,  in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  of  the  three 
beautiful  angels  ns  they  appeared  in  a  dream  to  the  founder  of 
the  clmiK-1  [irrsenting  him  with  its  model,  form  one  of  ibe 
complotcst  pictures  uf  the  belief,  the  religious  entlmsiasm,  and 
the  spirit  uf  the  middle  ages,  emI>oilied  by  Dante  in  his  immor* 
lal  verse,  and  by  Giullo  in  bis,  alas !  t(K)  [M>rishnhle  frescoes. 
In  1856  large  portions  of  the  plaster  had  already  fallen  awsy 
from  this  fresco  and  frnm  other  parti  of  the  chapel.  It  was  of 
no  avail  to  appeal  to  those  who  nrn  the  ignoble  inheritors  of 
this  priceless  monument.  With  Itnlian  indiffei-enre  ihey  watch 
the  pn>gTess  of  decay,  unmindful  <if  the  loss  of  another  trace  of, 
their  country's  glory. 

Of  tlie  many  fruits  of  his  gentiis  which  Giotto  during  ha 
long  career  scattered  over  the  fate  of  Italy,  giving  life  to  art 
wherever  he  placed  his  foot,  only  an  imperfect  record  is  pre- 
served in  the  pages  of  Vasari.  £ven  of  Ihiise  menliotted  by  the 
biographer,  very  few  have  escaped  the  wredt  of  time,  Amongst 
tliem  we  would  especially  recommend  the  frescoes  in  the  Bargclh 
at  Florence  to  the  notice  of  the  Arundel  Society.  Vasari  tnentiutu 
the  cbopcl  of  the  Fodesta  in  this  edifice  as  one  of  the  interloni 
earliest  adorned  by  llic  pencil  uf  the  master.  In  bis  day  llie  j>eopIi 
of  Florence  still  beheld  on  its  walls  the  portraits  of  their  immortftl 
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felloTr-citizen,  Dau(e|  of  fals   master  Bninetto  Lrudi,   and  of 
AfrsserC^oriti  Donnto.     I3tit  at  a  subsequent  penod  the  palace  wac. 
convcrtuil  iiitu  .-i  ])risuu,  anil  tlio  cliapcl  was  divule*!  iuto  cells  fori 
mnlffacUint.     Tbose  who  rtvcretl  ihc  memory  of  tbc  jiuec,  b«lip%'ed ' 
that  a  trm-  outline  of  his  features,  traced  by  tlie  hand  of  his  own , 
fiicnd,  uiiglil  still  be  preserved  l>L-neath  the  veil  of  nhitctrasb  wttlv| 
which  the  frpscocs  had  h(-on  covered.     Bui  it  r^ntainod  U>r  a 
etnuigcrand  an  Knglisbuian,  Mr.  ICirkup,  to  recover  tbis  precious 
relic.      W  itb  thu  ussiiitanco  of  Mr.  Buzzi  (one  of  ihn  foundcm  of, 
the  Arundfl  Society),  and  of  some  otlier  gnntlcmpn  wliom  he  liad 
interested  in  bis  rcsearctics,  and  who  consented  to  share  in  the 
ex})cnsef  b«  after  some  diflicully  induced  tlie  Tuscan  Govern- 
ment to  allow  llic  plaster  to  be  removed.     Lord   Lindsay  has 
described  botr  the  unexpected  announcement  of  the  discoverv  of 
the  very  portniit  of  Dante  roustil  that  .irtcient  enthusiasm,  Intent 
but  not  t|ucnclic<!  in  theItnU.-in  breast — too  often  to  be  excited  by 
far  more  trivial  e\eats  and  on  less  worthy  occasions;  how  the  cry 
went  throu^rh  Florence,  that  tl^o  true   likeness  of  bcr  poet  hail 
been    found    again,    and    how    thousands   of    citizens,  shoutiii|r 
T  abbiamo  il  nostropoeta.*  flocked  to  gaze  upon  the  Kcll-knowa 
features.  But  they  appear  to  have  forgotten  thai  it  was  not  to  one  of , 
tbetr.selves  that  they  owed  lliis  delivery  from  a  national  reproactu 
This  for(;eifulne5a  might  have  been  forgiven   in  a  moment  of 
general  excltnoent ;  Jt  will  I>car  no  cxni*<^  when  Ihc  Floivnline 
editors  of  the  last  edition  of  Vusaii's  Lives — a  noik  of  merit  and 
authority — in  their  account  of  the  discovery,  omit  atl  mention  of 
tbe  name  of  birn  to  whom  it  is  due. 

Xlio  lecoTcrvd  portrait  confunied  in  most  respects  the  tiaditiooal 
representations  of  the  poet.  When  it  was  pninte^l  iJante  was 
sldt  in  itie  middle  of  the  pathway  of  bis  life.  Mis  delicate  but 
strongly  marked  features  had  not  yet  been  impressed  with  that 
sternness  and  melancholy  which  his  country  s  ingintitudc  and 
hopeless  exile  afterwards  wrote  upon  llicm.  Tbey  .ire  calm, 
sweet,  and  di^injiird,  becoming  tbc  man  whom  Giotto  had  placed 
among  the  blessed. 

The  subsequent  history  of  the  portrait — if  we  can  trust  the 
story  which  has  been  related  to  us — iUusttntes  tbe  fate  of  such 
works  in  Italy.     A  nail  had  been  driven  into  the  eye  before  tbe 
whitewash  was  removed;  it  was  carelessly  pulled  oat,  bringing'^ 
with    it  tlie  surnmndinj;  plaster.     Krery   one  who  visited   the* 
painting  put  a    finger,  of  course,   Into  the  hole,  which  at  lasfej 
became  so  lar^  that  it  threatened  to  consume  the  culire  bead.^ 
The  restorer  ^vas  then  called  in  to  make  a  fresh  eye:  the  ncW' 
feature  did  nut  agree  with  tbe  rest  of  the  face,  which  was  <iccord-i 
itigly  altered  to  match  iL     The    poet's  dress   being  of  three. 
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colours — ijreen,  wliite,  nnil  red,  the  svmbol  of  Itftllan  ULenlUnu 
— was  oHensivc  lo  the  Governuipnt ;  it  was  cbaneed  b_v  onW, 
and  Dnotr  wns  fittnl  with  nior<?  [tiyiil  ^rmcnts.     1'hr  ]>ul>tiihpd  ^ 
tracing;   of   tlie    bcvl    wn«   made   alter  t)ie*e  alteiatiuns.      Xli: 
autltorilics,  with  that  ntirrow-iiiindHl  jealousy  which  rbaraclcri 
tlie  modem  rulers  of  ItMv,  had  previously  refused  peruitui 
to    any  one  to    copy  or  trace    the  orit>:iDal   except  the  rcsUm 
P'ortunately,  Mr.  Kirkup  had  bribed  a  jailer  to  lock  him  up 
the  nitfht  in  the  pritoo  before  the  rreM:u  liad  been  restored, 
thus  succcL-dud  in  obtaining  a  facsimile  of  the  head  as  pajut 
by  Giotto. 

Of  tlic  folhjwers  and  contemporaries  of  Giotto,  Taddeo  C 
hiti  f^Hlsou  and  for  twenty-four  ycurs  his  bcst-belored  s 
lias  Ifft  the  most  important  works  in  fresco.     He  was  chuaen 
tUo  Domioicans  of  Florence  to  paint  the  Cbaplej- House,  s* 
called   the  Ciia|K.>l  of  the  Spaniards,  »|H-nii)g  into  tlie  Hoi 
of  their  beautiful  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,     lu  simple  ari 
tecltue  ulferud  a  spreading  space  of  wall  and  groined  vault,  o 
which   the  ruflccted  rays  of  ibu  noonday  sun  cast  n    soft 
subdued    light.      He    hod    already   made  some  progress,    wh 
Simuue  Mcuiini,  returning  u*  his  native  Siena  from  Aiinn 
where  Iw!  had  established  liis  fame,  was  invited  to  assist  hi 
Tnddro  warmly  wclrome<l  his  old  fcllow-pupil.     *  Truly  oq! 
soals,'    escliuins  their    bio^rniplicr,    'they    loved    each    other 
brothers,  without  rivalry,  ambition,  or  envy  ;  catch  rejoicing  in  i 
hiMKiur  and  reward  nf  his  friend  as  if  they  bad  been  his  onn.' 

The  triumphs  of  the  Cntholic  (Church  and  (he  inculcation 
religious  tnttlis  1>)r  Scripture  stories  and  popular  legi-tuls  of  t 
saints,  were  here  united  as  parts  of  one  great  episode.  The  S>ieni 
painted  on  the  nail  op]K>!tite  the  entrance,  in  a  majestic  seri< 
the  mysteries  of  the  death  end  resurrection  of  our  Ltjrd :  a  lumu! 
of  men  on  horse  and  foot  hurrying  onwards,  the  womlering  cio' 
surrounding  the  victims,  the  despairing  women  following  t 
Saviour,  the  Saviour  himsi'lf  )>earing  his  cross,  aiid  then,  bi 
ahnve  the  scoftini;  nuiUitude,  hanging  u{H>n  the  fatal  tree  ;  beta 
the  majestic  figure  of  Christ  descending  into  Hades,  overthrowi 
the  evil  spirits  of  the  place  ami  receiving  the  (irst  man,  who, 
he  rectignizcs  bis  Redeemer,  presses  eagerly  forward,  accompani 
by  the  saints — figures  of  men  and  women  full  of  beauty 
grace.  The  Florentine  crowned  ihe  work  by  painting  ou  I 
Tkolt  alN>ve,  tlie  Hegurrecliun  and  Ascension  of  Our  Lt>Rl  n 
the  Desof-nt  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  compositioos  in  no  way  oawottb; 
of  those  beneath. 

Of  the  subjects  not  Scriptural  tlie  two  principal  are  the  Glari 
c&tiou  of  St.  Thomas  Atfuinas  by  Taddeo,  ami  the  Triumph 
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the  Catholic  Church  on  Earth  by  Memmi.  In  the  first  the 
■Angc^cal  Doctor'  treads  under  foot  the  authors  of  notorions 
bereues,  Alius,  Sabelllos,  and  Averrhoes,  Around  him  are 
Mints  of  the  Old  imd  New  Testament  and  emblematic  figures 
of  the  cuvlinal  and  theological  virtues.  Below,  in  one  long 
line  enthroned  In  stalls  of  exquisite  Gothic  design,  are  fourteen 
female  figures,  personifications  of  the  profane  and  theological 
sciences,  admirable  in  expression  and  for  their  individuality. 
At  Uie  foot  of  each  one  sits  be  who,  by  his  works  or  life, 
was  most  distinguished  for  the  particular  science  or  virtue 
symbolised  by  the  figure  above.  Thus  in  one  assembled 
group  we  have  imaginary  portraits  of  the  great  philosophers 
and  heroes  of  antiquity,  no  less  remarkable  for  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  executed  than  for  the  dramatic  power  displayed 
in  the  conception  of  each.  We  may  trace  in  them  the  germ 
of  some  of  the  grandest  creations  of  the  painters  of  the  nest 
century. 

On  the  opposite  wail  Memmi  has  celebrated  the  triumphs  of 
the  Dominican  order  over  the  heretics  who  threatened  the  Ca- 
tholic Church,  by  allegories  and  incidents  for  the  description 
and  explanation  of  which  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  tbc  glowing 
pages  of  Lord  Lindsay.  To  us  the  great  interest  of  this  fresco 
cionsists  in  the  fact  of  the  painter  having  introduced  into  it,  if 
the  fond  tradition  of  the  Florentines  may  be  trusted — and  who 
would  reject  it  ? — the  portraits  of  his  most  distinguished  contem- 
poraries, of  Clmabue,  Petrarch,  Laura,  Arnolfo  di  Lapo,  and 
Pope  Benedict  XL 

These  grand  compositions  are  enclosed  by  beautiful  borders  of 
scroll-work,  Intermingled  with  medallions,  doubtlessly  designed, 
as  was  the  custom,  by  the  masters  themselves,  and  painted  by 
their  pupils.  The  chapel  thus  forms  one  entire  monument, 
nothing  being  left  naked  and  without  colour,  but  all  its  parts 
equally  finished  and  blending  into  one  harmonious  whole.  We 
know  of  no  interior  which  would  form  a  more  worthy  com- 
panion to  the  Arena  Chapel.* 

In  a  notice  of  the  Florentine  painters  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, who,  by  their  works  in  fresco,  contributed  to  the  revival  of 
painting,  two  names  must  not  be  forgotten — those  of  Orcagna 
and  of  Splnello  of  Arezzo,     Of  the  two  the  first  was  most  dls- 

*  That  captions  spirit  of  modem  German  criticism  irhich  throws  a  cold  damp 
upon  alt  sentiment  and  imagination,  and  considers  it  necessary  to  digpute  the 
BUthenticiiy  of  every  great  work  hallowed  by  tradition  and  by  hislory,  has 
dogmatically  pronounced  that  none  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Spagnnola  chapel  are 
by  the  painters  to  whom  they  have  for  generations  been  ascribed,  except  the 
8t.  Thomas  Aqoinas.  It  has,  however,  scarcely  left  one  fragment  of  art  in  Italy 
Tinnnpfailtd  ■  and  ire  see  no  good  reason  to  listen  to  it  in  this  instance. 
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tin^DLsliril.     l.ikc  inanj    otucr  great  Ltalmiis  be   woi   at   cmce 
iirchitpct,  sculptor,   painter,  and  poet,  displacing  tlie  genius 
each  in  tlie  most  gluriuus  of  his  work*,  the  fhiine  or  taberaacl 
in  ihp  Or"  San  Michric  of  Florence,     Of  his  fresroea  iL 
part  Lave  perished  ;  the  most  romarkable  that  still  exist, 
alrcndv  far  adrnnci-d  in  dvcav,  arc  those  in  the  C^iifiu  ^iitu 
Pisa,  and  the  Paradiso  in  the  Sirozzi  Chapel  of  llic  S.  .M( 
Kovclla  at  Florence,  representing  the  saints  In  glory — »  cnui 
of  beaultful  figures  arran^nl  with  uluiust  architectural  croimct 
rising  one  above   the  other  to  the   throne  of  Christ   and   tb 
Virgin,  and    forming  a  living  [mrtal,   through  which,    led    b| 
angels,   tUf-  blessed  pass  into  everlasting  bliss,     A  grand 
position  beaming  M-ith    grace    and  beauty,   in  colour    like   If 
rainbow,  in  the  expression  of  the  heads  full  of  variety  and  ' 
sentitnent. 

Of  the  many  frescoes  with  which  Spincllo  enrichrd  bis  natii 
Tuscany  the  greater  part  have  perished,  or  are  hidden   beniMit 
the  whitewash  in  the   churches  of  his  birthplare,  Arezxo, 
curious  friar  may,   somrtimes,    in  an   idle   monir>nt,   mmove  tl 
plaster,  tuid  some  have  thus    been  of  late  recovered,      la  many 
an  olwcure  corner  of  that  ancient  city  may,  however,  still  be 
fouiul  in  a   '  macsta,*  or  small  road-side  oratory,  buried  benMth 
the  undisturbed  dust  of  cctiturtcs,  or  lighted  on  rare  festivi 
by  a  solitary  lamp,  a  *  nostra  donna,'  or  an  Annunciation.  wbi( 
Justifies    the    enthusiastic    praise  of   Va^ari,    that     *  tlic    lepr 
sntlations  of  the' Virgin  by  this  painter  breathed  an  indrscribat 
holiness  and  divinity,  which  led  those  who  gazed  upon  them 
hold  them  iu  deepest  reverence.' 

The  lost  and   pcrhaju  greatest  work  of  his  long  life  was 
fresco  painted  for  the  confrateniitv  of  S,  Agnolo  in  Ares2o, 
which  be  represented    the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  augeU,  '  wh< 
says  his  biographer,  *  changed  into  devils,  fall,  lilte  rain,  ai 
the  earth.'     In  the  air  was  seen  the  Archangel  ^lichael  contc 
ine  with  the  ancient  Serpent  of  scveti  heads  and  ten  horns, 
below  him  Lucifer,  already  changeil  into  *  a  very*  liorrible  ben 
So  horrible,  indeed,  did  Spinello  lepreaent  the  VBni|uished  Sal 
that  he  ap|ieared  to  the  painter  io  a  dn*ani  and  demoiuled  in  < 
terrible  voice  why  be  had  been  represented  in  so  hideout 
aspccU     Tlie  poor  old  man,  for  bir  was   then  jiast  nioety, 
seized  with   a   great   quaking    from  fear,  and  soon  after  dire 
*  deeply  lamenlcd  by  his  fellow  citixens,  who  much  esteem< 
him  for  his  viitues  and  gimdness,' 

The  fresco  to  which  this  stoiy  relates  was  engrftved  by 
Lnsinio  in  1h21,  is  described  by  those  who  have  writlpn  upon 
the  history  of  art,  and   is   incniioned  as  still  existing  in  the 

last 
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last  edition  of  Vasari.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  so 
interesting  a  monument  would  have  been  preserved ;  but  Lord 
Lindsay  tells  us  that  when  he  visited  Arezzo  only  a  few  frag- 
ments of  angels  and  devils  were  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  a 
room  inhabited  by  a  poor  peasant,  the  desecrated  church  having 
been  converted  into  a  cottage,  known  from  these  remains  as  the 
*  Casa  de'  DiavoH.'  The  head  of  the  Archangel  and  a  group  of 
armed  angels  behind  him  were,  however,  still  hid  beneath  the 
smoke  and  dirt.  They  have  been  detached  from  the  wall,  and 
were  to  he  seen  last  year  in  the  Manchester  Exhibition  I 

The  Sienese  school  was  not  behind  that  of  Florence  in  fresco- 
painting.  One  of  its  chief  ornaments  was  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  to  call  that  school  the  contemplative,  as 
distinguished  from  the  dramatic,  founded  and  developed  by 
Giotto — the  object  of  the  one  being  to  convey  religious  senti- 
ment and  human  emotions  mainly  by  expression,  the  other 
principally  by  action — a  distinction  rather  too  broadly  drawn, 
and  only  applicable  to  the  very  earliest  painters  of  the  two 
schools.  The  wants  and  spirit  of  the  age  soon  demanded  the 
union  of  the  two  qualities,  if  it  did  not  result  from  the  influence 
of  Giotto,  in  all  Italian  art.  Ambrogio  certainly  combintd 
them.  There  may  be  a  more  religious  and  earnest  expression 
in  his  heads  than  in  those  of  the  immediate  followers  of  the 
founder  of  the  Florentine  school,  but  that  he  was  not  wanting 
in  the  highest  dramatic  power  may  be  gathered  from  the 
descriptions  of  his  frescoes  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Frati  Minori 
of  Siena,  representing  the  career  of  a  Franciscan  missionary, 
which,  for  variety  of  incident  and  bold  representation  of  human 
passions,  and  of  natural  phenomena,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
enthusiastic  eulogy  of  Ghiherti  and  Vasari,  must  have  been  the 
most  remarkable  work  of  the  age.  Almost  the  only  entire  work 
in  fresco  of  this  great  master  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  dis- 
plays the  same  qualities,  although  to  a  less  extent.  It  is,  how- 
CTcr,  principally  of  interest  as  an  instance  of  pictorial  allegory 
directed  to  the  inculcation  of  morals  and  civil  and  political 
wisdom,  teaching  citizens  their  duty  to  the  State  and  their  rulers 
justice  and  forbearance. 

In  the  year  1337  Ambrogio  having  been  elected  to  paint  the 
great  hall  of  the  'nove,'  or  nine  magistrates,  in  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  of  Siena,  chose  for  his  subject  the  fruits  of  good 
government  and  the  blessings  of  peace,  justice,  and  concord,  as  a 
lesson  and  warning  to  those  who  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
republic  and  to  his  fellow-citizens,  at  a  time  when  civil  discord 
and  foreign  wars  were  rife  among  the  Italian  states,  and  were 
lapidly  undermining  their  liberties.     At  the  upper   end   of  a 
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sumptuous  chamber  he  rpprespoted  by  allegorical  figures,  follow—^— 
ing  the  .A  ristolellan  j>lii1o»ophy  then  in  vogue,   the  moral  Anil^H 
civil  virtues.     Justice,  rojaU;  crowocd  and  attired,    sits  o»    >^| 
throne  and  raises  her  eyes  towards  Divine  Wisdom,  wLo,  floaling      ~1 
abuve  tier,  supports  a  btiok  in  one  lumd  and  in  lUe  otlier  a  |iairuf        !! 
scales,  from  wliicb  angels  ilistribute  rewar<ls  and    puuisbmeutx. 
Beuealb  her  G^oconl  holds  a  musical  instrument  in  her  tap,  and 
guides  by  a  rope  a  Ions;  train  of  citizens,  probably  portniits  of 
the  principal  inhnbitants  of  the  city.     To  tlie  left  of  this  grmip 
sit  enthroned  the  *  Comunc  *  or  Government  of  Siena,  symbulisea 
as  an  old  man  ivith  llotving  beard,  weaiin^  a  diadem  of  black  and 
ivhite — the  colours  of  the  republic — arrayed  in  rich  and  ampi 
raiment,  and  raisiuji;  in  one  hand  a  sceptre,  in  the  olber  a  shi«l< 
bearing  on  its  face  the  image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child.    At  bisfeei 
the  Koman  twins  crouch  lieneath  the  she  wolf,  the  emblem 
Siena.     Above  his  head  hover  the  thiiw  theologital  virtues^ 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity — winged  figures,  with  their  rt^specUT* 
emblems.     To    the  riglit    and    left   are   seated    on    a    couch  of 
diaper-work  the  six  civil  virtues — the  companions  and  stay  u( 
a  well-ordered  State — Peace,  I*'ortitude,  l*rudencc,  Magnanimity,, 
Temperance,  and  avenging  Justice  ;  bfrnealh  ihem  are  pri 
of  war  and  maletu-tots.     These  female  personifications  are 
less  remarkable  for  their  beauty,  d^ity,    and   grace,  than 
the   character  of  individuality  which    the  painter   has   stam 
no  cacli.     The  most  cliaracterislie  figure   of  the  whole  ron 
sition   is  that  of  Peace,  fmm  which    the  hall    takes    its  nAm< 
of  *  Sola  della  Pace.'     She  is  represented  as  a  youug  and  Iuv«tj 
woman,  crowned  wirh  an  olive  wre.ith,  and  attired  in  white  flowioj 
robes,  holding  in  her  loft  hand  an  oHvc-brauch,  and  resting 
head  gently  upon  her  right.     Half  hidden  beneath  the  pillow 
which  she  reclines  is  a  coat  of  mail,  and  she  treads  under  foot 
stiiold  and  helmcL     This  exquisite  conception  at  once  arrests 
attention.     There  is  something  in  its  treatment  so  difTereul 
all  conlemporary  works,  that  some  new  and  foreign  iniluence 
immediatfly  suspected.     The  drapery,  with  its  numerous  fol 
followiog  the  ilowing  lines  of  the  limbs,  poinu  to  a  classic  ori 

anfl  a  curious  storj-  related  hy  fJhibeni  con6rms  the  si 

He  says  tluit  in  digging  the  foundations  of  a  house  in  Stena, 
in  the  fimrteenth  century,  an  annent  staiuc  was  found  inscribed 
with  tlie  name  of  *  Lisippos.'  It  was  of  such  marvellous  work-r. 
manship  and  such  consummate  beauty,  that  all  the  artists  of  tJw 
city,  including:  sculptors,  pniniers,  and  workeis  in  metal,  crowded 
together  li>  look  utxin  it.  They  then  plited  it,  with  great  honour,., 
upon  the  public  fuunuin.  But  tbo  Sicuese  immediately  after' 
wards  received  repeated  defeats  from  their  enemies,  the  Flurea- 
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tines.  A  meeting  of  cititens  having  been  conrentn),  on«  of  them 
arose  and  ilcnounred  the  stntup  as  the  cause  of  their  calAOuties; 
'  far,*  aaifl  lie,  '  whilst  it  has  )>crn  fimons^  us  we  have  ever  suffered 
misrortunes,  because  iilulalry  is  forbitMi-u  bj  uur  roltgJon,  and 
sbM:e  we  have  bonournl  this  statue  oat  afiairs  have  been  going 
from  bad  to  worse/  His  a<lvice  that  it  should  be  thrown  down 
and  broken  into  pii-ces  was  fuMowcd  with  atrlainmiun,  .iiiil  to  (ret 
rid  of  it  ahogclher  the  fraj;menla  were  buried  in  the  terrilory  of 
Ibe  enemy.  Ghilterti  adds  that  he  had  seen  a  drawing  of  the 
statue  \>y  '  uno  grandissinio  pitlore  delia  rilta  di  Sienn,  11  quale 
ebbe  nomc  Ambruoxto  l-orcn»Mli.' 

To  illustrate  the  allep>r_\  we  liave  described,  Ambrogio  repre- 
nmted  on  one  side  of  thi:  wall  tlie  reautts  of  good  govemmenlf 
on  the  other  those  of  bad,  each  diversifiwl  by  varied  (iToups, 
which  display  the  manners  and  costume  of  ibe  time  in  which  iie 
Uvet].  The  paintings  arc  nil  fast  perishiiifr — the  hall  I>ring  used 
as  s  repository  for  the  publfc  archives,  and  huge  presses  having 
been  placetl  against  the  walls. 

The  monuments  we  have  3]icfified  are  those  which  arc  Ijest 
calculated  to  nfTonl  an  idea  of  the  use  to  which  frrsco  was 
applied  in  iJic  14lh  cenlurVt  and  of  the  subircia  chosen  lor 
illiulmiinn  by  the  painters  of  the  period.  There  nre  many 
others  still  existing  in  various  parts  <>f  Italy,  such  fur  instanc* 
as  the  Baptistery  of  Padua,  which  would  deserve  notice  for 
their  completeness  and  the  interest  of  their  decnraliun,  had 
we  space  to  dwell  ujmn  them.  If  we  have  deferred  mentioa 
of  the  f  !ampo  Santo  of  Pisa,  it  is  because,  although  enricl»etl  with 
sem<*  of  the  gre.ilest  works  of  the  14th  century,  its  fame  is  per- 
haps ehielty  owin;;  to  Kenozzo  Goucoli,  a  painter  of  a  later  period, 
and  (lifTering  altogether  in  the  character  of  bis  genius  from  those 
who  preceded  birn.  The  revolution  tliat  took  place  in  pstinting  at 
Ibe  dawn  of  the  15tb  century  was  a  remarkable  phenomenon — 
illustrating  the  intimate  connerlion  birlween  art  and  the  life  and 
spirit  of  the  time.  Hitherto  the  expression  of  religious  senti- 
ment, the  embo<!imcnt  of  mystical  doctrines,  the  teaching  nnd 
edification  of  the  people,  bad  Imvd  the  chief  ends  of  painting 
Id  endeavouring  to  attain  them  the  painter  did  not  neglect  the 
fedmical  part  nnd  (he  details  of  his  art,  although  be  may  have 
looked  upon  them  as  secondary  considerations.  For  instance,  be 
was  especially  careful  in  selecting  the  purest  and  most  durable 
materials,  and  in  rendering  ns  tniibrully  as  be  was  able  objects 
atlded  as  accessories  to  the  picture.  In  fact,  he  did  the  very 
best  he  could,  never  drawing  badly,  lilte  his  modem  imilatan, 
what  be  could  draw  well.  His  faults  were  faults  of  ignonmcc 
inexperience.     He  kept  in  view  the  cod  o(  the  work  upon 
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which  be  was  engaged — its  geneml  effect  upon  the  multitudr. 
If  he  attainefl  it  lie  wns  well  satisdcil,  anil  did  not  troubli^  him- 
self about  critii'isms  of  dctaiU.  Nor  did  those  who  looknl 
npon  the  result  of  his  labour  rare  (o  detect  any  little  tbort- 
comings  if  they  felt  their  heart  stirreil,  thctr  sympathies  ctiUlted, 
And  their  lives  chastened.  The  <!erects  of  woiks  of  this  at^  wtie 
from  a.  irant  of  slitdj  of  the  human  frame  and  a  disim-linntiunio 
rei>ri'aciit  the  naked  fig;nrf,  whifK  led  to  Incorrect  drawinc  ;  frcim 
ignorance  of  the  principles  of  light  and  shade,  Mfbich  gire 
roundness  and  relief  to  objects  ;  from  want  of  linnwleilge  of  per- 
spective, and  a  consequent  violation  of  its  rules  ;  and  from  a  etr* 
tain  coDveiilional  mode  of  Irentment  not  ret  thrown  aside,  anl 
especially  displayed  in  the  arbitmry  projiortions  between  various 
parls  of  the  picture,  Tlieir  eicellenci-s  consist  in  8  revcrml 
and  almost  holy  rendering  of  sacred  subjects,  and  s  ronstsnt 
endeavour  to  embody  moral  beauty  in  gracefal  and  lorrly  nwu- 
rial  forms,  %vbich  appeal  directly  to  our  hearts  .-ind  our  iin 
lion,  and  make  us  altn<%t  pass  over  faults  of  execution  ;  in  ana 
feeling  for  pure  and  harmonious  colouring  ;  in  a  symmetrical 
pleasingomipotfitionalmostarctiilectural ;  and  intlieiiinoceDce 
unnffeeted  simpliciiy  of  the  humim  countenance,  whith,  notwith* 
standing  its  ideal  treatment,  bears  the  stamp  of  truth  and  natore. 
These  have  ever  been  the  cliaracteristics  of  a  people  arising  Jion 
long  darkness,  and  searching  with  singleness  of  mind,  like 
children,  for  the  light.  Those  who  cannot  enter  into  the  enrncst 
feeliug  whicli  inspired  the  works  of  the  14th  century,  nor 
understand  their  spirituallTcd  meaning,  will  delect  ami  dwelV 
apun  errors  of  detail  apparent  to  the  least  practised  eye,  Bq^| 
it  requires  something  more  than  the  ere  to  appreciate  tbcj^" 
beauties  and  to  interpret  their  inner  signification.  Few,  there- 
fore, can  fcfl  true  sympathy,  although  sympathy  may  be  afl'pit 
for  what  are  suuiewliut  contemptuously  called  '  prc-ltnjihaeli 
pictures.' 

In  the  15th  century  the  condition  of  Italy  underwent  a 
change.      The    struggle    for   political  nnd   intelleclual    fr 
haA  ended  tn  success.    Independent  republics,  confiding  in  I 
strength  and  rejoicing  in   their  power,  now  turned   tliemscW 
to  the  gnthf'ring  of  riches  and  the  pride  of  display,     I'ainti 
soon  I'elt  the  influence  of  the  new  order  of  things  and  succuiu 
to  it.    It  was  in  the  Tuscan  school — for  those  of  Flnrencc^  bien 
and  Pisa  were  now  really  blended   into  one — that  the  cbaii 
Mas  lirst  apparent.     It  was  by  no  means  simultaneous  throng 
out  Italy.     One  of  its  principal  features  was  the  increase  in  l 
demand  for  easel  pictures,  owing  to  itie  dllTusion  of  wealth  a 
education  amongst  indiTiduals  who  began  to  covet  pictures  for 
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prirate  purposes,  to  the  greater  knowledge  of  the  technical  part  of 
{Minting,  and  oltimately  to  the  discovery  or  more  general  intro- 
daction  of  oil  as  a  vehicle.  Still  fresco  painting  held  the  fore- 
nost  rank,  and  claimed  for  its  function  the  religions  and  moral 
teachii^  of  the  people,  the  excitement  to  devotion  and  godliness, 
snd  the  representation  of  sacred  history.  But  although  its 
objects  may  have  been  the  same  eis  they  had  been  in  the  pre- 
vious century,  its  mode  of  effecting  them  was  different  The 
philosophy  of  the  schools  had  penetrated  deeply  into  the  re- 
Ugious  and  profane  literature  of  Italy.  The  Gotbicism  of 
religion  and  of  manners,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  was 
fast  giving  way  before  intellectual  habits  and  modes  of  thought 
more  congenial  to  the  Italian  character  and  the  Italian  sky. 
The  earnest,  simple  faith  of  the  revival  was  yielding  to  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  a  powerful  hierarchy.  This  change  was 
eqaalty  felt  in  the  three  sister  arts,  in  architecture,  sculpture,  and 
painting.  It  displayed  itself  in  a  loss  of  freshness  and  simpli- 
city, in  an  increasing  love  of  ornament  for  the  delight  of  the  eye, 
in  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  the  highest  functions  of  art  to  technical 
ikill,  and  in  the  introduction  of  numerous  accessories,  such  as 
irchitectural  monuments  and  rich  costume,  of  classic  rather 
than  of  Gothic  design.  At  the  same  time  there  was  far  more 
correctness  in  the  drawing,  especially  of  the  human  frame,  the 
txnnposition  or  general  arrangement  was  more  studied  and 
less  conventional,  and  a  growing  knowledge  of  the  properties 
!>f  light  and  shade  imparted  more  truth  and  relief  to  the 
objects  represented.  The  ideal  and  spiritual  treatment  of  the 
aid  painters  gave  way  to  the  realistic  tendency  of  the  new,  and 
less  was  now  left  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings.  Still  there 
lingered  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  century  men  who,  like  Fra 
Angelico  and  Gentile  da  Fahriano,  preserved  in  their  lives  and 
works  the  purity,  devotional  spirit,  and  childlike  faith  of  those 
who  had  passed  away.  Itisnosmall  proof  of  theirskill  and  their 
lincerity  that  they  touched  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  and 
Mserted  for  yet  a  season  the  influence  of  purely  Christian  art. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  to  say  that  among  the  many  great 
painters  who  adorned  this  centui^',  so  rich  in  illustrious  men, 
there  were  none  who  possessed  the  same  religious  and  earnest 
feeling  and  the  same  appreciation  of  the  highest  functions  of 
art  as  the  painters  of  the  fourteenth.  Some  of  them  were 
eminently  distinguished  in  these  respects,  but  still  there  was 
more  of  earth  than  of  heaven  in  their  works.  They  sought 
to  achieve,  by  the  representation  of  objects  and  actions  familiar 
to  men  in  daily  life,  the  effect  which  the  painters  of  the  previous 
century  had  produced  hy  appealing  to  the  imagination  and  the 
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seniimcnts.     In  this  tbcy  no  tlonbt  adaptn)  tliemseltei  tu  the  ^m 
wants    mid  ujiiiiiuns  of  the    age.     W*e    believe    tbat,  a*  means      ji 
of  collvr^  ing:  inslruction  in  a  pleasing  and  interesting^  uanDer,         i 
and  of  displnyiDg  lo  the  utmost  technical  skill,  taste,  aD«l  Dincy,        i, 
the  works  uf  these  paiatere  are  wore  sug^stive  and  would  be        i 
more  useful  as  objccU  of  slud^f  to  those  who  affect  in  lliese  tiftjs 
the  oaiiie  of  pre-Kaplia^-Iitos,  tiinl  ar*"  fndfavourinj;  to  restore  lo 
pntntiiiir  its  early  tiuthfuloe£&  and  umplicity,  than  the  pro<lu(-tioiu 
ol  «uy  other  period. 

*J"he  painters  who  chiefly  mitrk  this  century  by  their  frescoei^^ 
wfire  Pictro  dclla  Fraacesca,  FiUppo  Lippi,  Benozzo  Gocxolia^H 
Masolino,  Mosaccio,  Filippino  Lippi,  and  f^hirlandajo.  Tbe"^^ 
first  place  in  order  of  ^i-nius,  as  well  as  uf  birtli,  may  be 
assij;npd  to  Pietro  dclla  Fmncesca,  a  painter  but  Hule  \tntr 
out  of  Italy.  He  is  one  of  those  masters  whose  easel  pirtui 
afTunJ  but  a  faint  idea  of  bis  originality  and  vigour,  l-le 
prc-ciniiicntly  a  jiaiiitcr  in  fresco,  displayinga  complete  moxtiiTyj 
over  that  material.  Uufortoiiately  only  two  of  hi*  works 
any  imiiortance  have  been  prescr>'ed  from  destruction.  Tt 
most  extensive  is  the  scries  behind  the  high  altar  of  the  churcl 
of  S,  Francesco  in  Arezzo,  portraying  the  spotni'jihal  his 
of  the  true  cross — a  legend  crowded  with  romantic  incidents 
manelluus  events, nflbnlin^  the  amplcjA  field  for  lite  imoginatioc 
of  a  pointer.  His  representation  of  it  is  characterized  by  tauty 
grand  and  noble  figures  of  men  and  horses,  showing,  in  a  vc 
marked  ntnnnur,  the  influence  of  tlit^  i^ttid y  of  the  anti(|He,  by  a  < 
sumniBte  )>owcr  oC  depicting  huuiaii  emotions,  and  by  maoi 
new  and  ingenious  effects  of  perspective,  fore-sborteoin§ft 
chiaroscuro.  The  union  of  all  these  (^unlities  to  so  reinarkat 
a  degree  led  Vasari  fa>  exclaim  '  tliat  these  frescoes  might 
called  too  beautiful  and  excellent  for  the  time  in  which  tbej^j 
were  painted.*  The  sleeping  Omalantine,  with  bis  wakefa 
page  seated  by  his  side — »  figure  of  8iii<;ular  beauty  and  exprt 
sion— and  the  two  guards  watching  in  darkness  outside  the  tent 
which  is  lighted  within  by  the  glory  of  the  angel  descendin^j 
from  heaven  witli  the  sign  of  victory,  is  so  wonderful  aa^ 
effect  of  chiaroscuro,  that  the  same  writer  has  justly  claimed  for 
it  the  honour  of  being  llie  foundation  of  this  part  of  modet 
painting,  on  opinion  curiously  verified  by  the  fact,  that  at  thi 
sale  of  Sir  Thomas  LaviTence^s  collection  of  drawings  br  tha ' 
ancient  masters  the  original  skvlch  for  the  fresco  was  attiibut 
to  (tuercioo. 

Three  years  ago  the  'operajo.'or  churchwarden,  of  S.  Fr 
oasco  ^T«  orders  to  eulargu  the  window  of  the  choir  contaiaii 
these  frescoes.     Parts  of  the  wall  upon  which  they  were 
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vere  knocked  awav  ;  into  other  parts  iron  luads  were  inserted  to 
stTcngtIien  the  masoaty.  Fra^ni<ruti>  iif  brick  ami  plusler  iu>  lltej 
fell  dcitrnyed  or  injured  the  pniiitiDgs  hcncdih,  wlucb  were  left 
altu£:elher  unprotected.  Auiuii)p(t  tiiu  Lliiii-^s  destroyed  w»s  the 
bead  of  the  watching  page.  Ad  Englishman,  who  chanced  to 
be  present,  wnrml^'  n--iiii»nstTatcd  against  this  dis^acefol  act  o£ 
VaadiUism.  The  aulhurities,  siimL-ubul  ruustrd  by  the  iiiditruant 
proleiii  of  the  foreigner,  appealed  to  llic  restorer. — '  lioh  I'  said 
he,  shrujjging  up  his  Elicml tiers,  *  it  is  a  tlunj^  of  no  importance  ; 
1  will  put  in  another  bead  I' 

The  other  vork  uf  Pietro — bis  greatest,  accordinf;  to  his 
ipher — is  to  be  found  in  bis  native  town  of  Boi^o  S. 
jlcro.  It  is  the  Resurrection  of  our  L4trd.  Tlie  Saviour, 
ring  aloft  the  red-crossed  banner  of  victor)-,  and  gathering 
the  gTsve-clotbes  about  hiin.  U-aves  the  tomb  with  solemn  step. 
There  is  an  awful  and  unearthly  mnj^-sty  in  His  countenance;,  uki 
the  large  eyes  Bxed  on  vacnncy,  and  io  the  still  placid  fc&tut 
Beneath,  burted  in  a  deatb-like  steep,  tie  the  guards.  The  cole 
grey  mornini;  creeps  above  the  bills,  and  the  dark  trees  stand 
mutionlcKS  in  the  twilight  The  glory  of  the  rising  Christ,  and  of 
Uis  shilling'  g:armeots,  casts  a  pale  subdued  light  around  Him. 
Xo  painter  has  ever  so  painted  the  scene  ! 

And  what  docs  the  reader  supp«>ie  has  bciidlcn  this  sublimi 
conception  ?  The  hall  which  it  adorns,  once  that  of  the  Palac9 
of  the  *  Cnnservatori,'  has  b«eii  converted  into  the  storehouse 
fur  the  pledges  dejxmtcd  in  the  Monte  di  Pie ta,  the  Goveminent 
pawnbroking  eslnblishment.  i'he  windows  have  been  carefutlj 
blocki'd  op  to  exclude  li^ht  and  nir.  Copper  caldrons,  pot« 
and  pane,  iiutruments  of  agriculture,  spinning  wheels,  and  balls 
of  cotton  twist — all  the  furniture  of  an  Italian  peasant's  cottage^ 
upon  which  a  few  i>ence  can  be  borruweil — are  piled  against  the 
walls.  If  a  stnui{;er  should  ask  to  see  the  fresco,  he  must  wait 
the  convenience  of  the  M.-reral  direclors  of  tlie  institution,  who 
Lave  separate  keys  as  a  check  ujwn  each  other's  honesty. 

VVhtUt  wc  are  still  on  tlie  threshold  of  the  new  |M;riod  let  us 
seek  the  cool  shade  of  the  cloisters  of  the   Holy  Cemetery  o£ 
Pisa,  in    which   are    united,  by    an   unbroken    chain   of  (resofVJ 
dccuraiion,  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  two  centuries.     As  tl 
Arena  and  Spagnuolu  Chapols  arc  in  themselves  the  most  com- 
ptelf  monuments  of  one   master,  or  the  expression  of  one  grt 
idea,  the  Campo  Santo  atfords  an  entire  and  coosocutire  history 
of  tlic  Florentine  or  dramatic  school.     After  the  ruder  work*] 
attributed  to  Buffiilmacco,  tbu  series  ooincueacet  with  Lheallegury^ 
of    Death    and    tlie    Last    Judgment,    in    which    Orcagna    ha»1 
poured  JWlh  in  daring  and  varied  measure  the  treasures  of  lus 
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imttginntion.     It  is  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dcail  that  occurs  a 
figure,  never  lo  be  forg:olten,  comliming  llie  truest  poeirj-,  ani 
the   Eiigliest  dramatic  jKtwer,  with  tlte  most  intense  reding 
painting    can     boast — that   of  the    Archangel,    n'hn^    covreri 
Iteiteath  the  tlimnc  of  the  Avenging  Christ,  and  hftlf  hidin?  hB 
fare  in  bts  mantle,  gazes  with  hojjcless  anguish  upon  the  victi 
of   the    irrevocable    decree.      And    in    wich    composition    wh 
irariety,  what  deep  spiritunl  in<.-ai)ttig,  what  ardess  simplicity 
grace,  iind  what  touches  tif  nature, — in  the  kin^  seated  un  the; 
affrighted  steeds,  meditating  on  the  opened  conins  holding  t 
festering  remains  of  ro^al  mortnlily, — in  the  maidens,  unmimlfi 
of  the  coming  hour,  tovJug  l>encath  the  leafy  bower.^in  the 
prcssion  of  the  overflowing  joy  of  the  blessed,  and  the  miserabl 
despair  of  the  damned  !      \o  man  who  has  any  6yni]}at))y  fur  thff 
beautiful  and  true  can  look   upon  these  great  works,  even  aa 
tbat  the  age  whose  spirit  and  belief  they  embody  has  long  p««: 
away,  without  feeling  bis    heart    touched    and  Ids  imaginsCJi 
warmed.     Surely  this  is  the  Iriumpb  of  *  Christian  An.' 

Orragna    is   followetl    by    Pictro    Laurati,    Spiocllo,    Antonti 
Veneziauu,  and  Franci-sco  da  Voltcrra,  wbo  adopted  his  dramatii 
trenlment  in  sacred  and  legendary  story,  and  prcpftr«l  the  wa] 
for  BenozM  Gozzoli,  one  of  those  who  carried  it  to  its  hi:;b 
derelonmcnt  in  the  fifteenth  rentury.     This  great  paintt-r 
invited  to  Pisa  to  complete    the  work  they  Wl   so  well   eo 
mcnced.     Nearly  the  whole  of  one  cloistered  side  of  the  buil 
Jng,  400  fret  in  length,  was  covere*!  with  frescoes  by  bis  res. 
haiad—*  un' opera  terribilissima,'  as  Vasnri  calls  it,  occupying 
less  than  sixteen  years  of  bis  life — a  peiiod  not  too  great  for 
Tast   an    underiaking.     There,    in  a  succession    of  picton's 
rxqmsitc  grace,  he  dramatised  the  principal  epi8o<lea  of  sa 
history.     To  give  interest  and  variety  to  ihem  he  borrowed  fro 
tbo  beauLicb  of  nature  and  the  masterpieces  of  art  which  he  sa' 
around   him.     Tcmjilea  and   liliiniplinl  arches  of  classic  f< 
palaces  and  cathetlrals  of  Italian  arcliilccture,  arcades,  pyr&mldl 
and  Gucbic  lowers,  flower-ganlens  and  shady  groves,  spread! 
trees  bending  with  golden  fruit  or  tenanted  by  painted  bird*? 
hills  and  valleys,  mountains  and  rocks,  ndom  landscapes  pet>plt-d 
by    graiffiil    forms    of  women    and    children,    and    noble  m 
dressed  in  every  variety  of  coittump,  and   by  animals  of  rre 
clime.     No  fear  of  anachronisms  cherks  his  genius,   no  test 
authority  chains  bis  fancy.     What  he  found  vorlliy  of  admi 
ticHi   in  nature  or  art  he  claimed  as  bis  own,  to  be  used  as  be 
deemed  hcsL.     He  went  even  further:  to  place  in  these  faneifi 
creations  those  who  could  give  a  living  reality  to  the  scene,  I 
intro<luce<l  amongst  patriarchs  an<l  Jewish  warriors  varied  grou 
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of  the  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  artists  of  bis  time ;  thus 
brin^^ing  togeth^  a  cdllection  of  historical  portraits  which  givct 
aa  additional  interest  to  his  frescoes.* 

Of  this  illustrious  painter  there  still  remain  two  nearly 
perfect  monuments,  illustrations  of  which  would,  we  think, 
be  most  acceptable  to  English  students  and  lovers  of  art — the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  in  the  Riccardi  Chapel  at  Florence, 
full  of  delicate  and  b^utiful  fancies,  and  the  stories  from  the 
life  of  S.  Augustine  in  the  church  dedicated  to  that  saint 
in  the  town  of  S.  Gimignano.  The  latter  are,  perhaps,  even 
more  isteresting,  from  tbeir  careful  execution  and  pleasing 
compontion,  than  his  better  known  worlds  at  Pisa.  We  rejoice  to 
see  that  the  Arundel  Society  includes  them  both  in  its  list  of 
subjects  for  future  publication.  Benozzo  was  eminently  a  fresco 
painter ;  his  works  appear  to  have  been  executed,  without  excep- 
tion, in  sacred  places,  and  illustrate  in  almost  every  instance  one 
idea  or  subject  carried  out  to  its  full  development — all  the 
accessory  decoration  being  either  the  work  of  his  own  hand  or 
from  his  designs.  His  easel  pictures  are  greatly  inferior  in 
breadth,  colour,  and  design — in  fact  in  every  quality  of  good 
painting — to  his  frescoes  ;  they  have  the  appearance  of  being  the 
productions  of  another  hand. 

Less  lavish  of  ornament,  less  exuberant  in  fancy,  but  more 
severe  and  simple  in  design  and  composition,  were  Masolino, 
Masaccio,  Filippino  Lippi,  and  Ghirlandajo — all,  like  Benozzo, 
essentially  fresco  painters.  The  first  three  by  their  well-known 
works  in  the  Brancacci  chapel,  the  last  by  bis  beautiful  frescoes 
behind  the  high-altar  of  the  church  of  S.  Maria  Novella,  pre- 
pared the  way  for  those  who  carried  the  art  to  the  highest 
perfection  it  has  ever  attained,  as  far  as  we  are  enabled  to 
judge.  From  these  paintings  Raphael,  Michelangelo,  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  drew  some  of  their  happiest  inspirations — 
making  them  the  frequent  objects  of  their  youthful  studies. 
But  before  coming  to  these  illustrious  men  we  must  turn  for  a 
short  time  to  a  school  whose  influence  was  deeply  felt  by  the 
greatest  of  them,  Raphael. 

*  Msa]'  of  Benozzo's  compositions  have  perisbed  altogether,  and  are  only  IcQOim 
by  original  sketches  and  ancient  copies ;  others  have  been  partly  destroyed.  The 
whole  series  of  frescoes  in  Ihe  Campo  Santo  have  been  treated  vith  the  most  dii- 
graceful  neglect,  and  have  been  exposed  to  wanton  destruction  by  the  erection  of 
sepalchral  monuments  of  the  worst  taste.  KSbrts  are  now  being  made,  when  it  is 
too  late,  to  preserve  them.  Fortunately  the  elder  Laainii — a  name  ever  to  be 
held  in  honour  by  the  lovers  of  early  art— published  copies  of  the  paintings  as 
they  existed  in  his  day.  Much  has  since  disappeared.  Hie  eugraTings,  although 
highly  valnable  as  the  only  records  existing  of  these  great  works,  are  fkr  from 
xorrect,  and  give  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  their  beanty. 

A  school 


A  school  of  paiatinif  bad  flourUbed  almoct  from   the  earliest 
diLTS  of  the  revival  of  the  art  in  Utnbna.     Its  princtpol   sr'" 
was  in  tbe  very  ancient  city  of  Gubbio.     Although  probBl 
•fTrctetl,  as  all  otbens  of  Italr*  by  tbe  genial  of  Giotto,  its  o\ 
faistoriani  rlittm  for  it  an   independent  nri;nn.     Like  thote 
Florence  and  Siena,  it  was,  however,  dlsiinKuisbed  by  it»  v\ 
pccutiar  rliararteristics — a  deep,  ranicsl  religious  sentiment, 
pressed  by    clevatin;^  ralber   tlian  idealising'   natural    typ^-s, 
absence  of  dramatic  power,  a  peculiar  prace  in  its  forms,  and 
pure,  warm,  and   harmontcms  rolnur.     These  qualities  may 
traced  in  the  few  fragments  of  frescoes  still  preserved  of  Gui< 
Minerucci,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  tbe  real  founder  of 
scbool,  and  of  bis  pnpU  Martino  Nellt ;  but  it  was  the  son 
tbe  latter,  Ottavinno,  who  first  unitetl  tbem  to  an  eminent  dc 
Tbe  Council  of  the  Arundel  Society  will  include,  in  its  pubbc 
tirm  for  1859,  a  copy  in  lilhocbrome  of  one  of  bis  few  exisril 
frescoes,  from   a  tb-aning   by  Mrs.  Iligford   Burr.     To   say  tl 
this  drawing  is  n  beautiful  and  trutliful  rendering  of  tbe  spirit 
Ibc  oripinal  is  no  slight  praise.     It  requires  no onlinaryqualifit 
tions  tocopy  without  exaggeration  the  works  of  tbeM*  earl v  mastc 
to  preserve  their  real  feeling,  without  cither  concealing:  or  givii 
too  much  prominence  to  defects  or  peculiarities  of  manner, 
Rre  inclined  to  believe  that  an  amateur  can  better  accomplish  Ihe 
task   than  a  professional  artist,  whose  hand,  accustomed  to  aa- 
olher  slyleof  drawing,  can  with  difiicuUy  be  crampid    into  these 
antique  forms.     It  is  not  diflicult  to  pnMlurc  tbe  gi^nerat  efferti 
an  old  picture  hy  exaggerating  its  arrhairiams.     This  is  a  fan 
into  which  German  copyists  siid  imitators  are  almost  always  apt 
fall.    In  this  instance  the  artist  hasavoided  the  snare,  and  baa 
dered,  with  exquisite  feeling,  and  with  evident  accuracy,  the  teniic 
and  delicate  fancy  and  tbe  artless  sentiment  of  the  original.     The 
Virgin  and  Child,  surrounded  by  saints  and  hy  angels  <d  a  ipiaiot       i 
and  innncent  simplicity,  receive  the  adoration  of  the  nK>inber»  ufi^f 
the  family  for  whom  the  fresco  was  pniuled,  probably  in  fuifd-^^ 
mcnt  of  a  TOW.    The  head  of  the  Virgin,  of  which  o  tracing  will 
be  given,  is,  from  the  ]>eculiarity  of  its  treatment,  and  from  its 
sweet  pensive  expression,    highly  characteristic  of    the  school. 
The  whole  picture  is    a    rich  yet   harmonious    combinnriitn  ( 
colour,  reminding  one  of  the  Utuminatious  of  a  mcilia<\a|  inam 
script. 

We  see  from  this  fresco  wbcnce  Gentile  da  Fsbriano  dnivr 
his  glowing  hues,  and  Perugino  bis  gmccful  outliuc.     Signc 
JBonfaiti,  of  Gubbio,  tuu  even  shown  the  probability  that  among 
tbe  pupils   of  Oltavinno  may  be  rctkuneil  Giovamd  ."NUl/io,  tbc 
father  uf  Raphael,  who,  judging  from  bis  few  cusUng 
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MpecUUj  liu  fine  fresco  at  Cagli,  of  which  the  Anmdel  Society 

S Dilutes  a  copj,  exercised  no  small  influence  upon  his  son. 
nt  the  highest  type  of  the  Umbrian  school  is  Pietro  Penigino. 
Pietro  was,  like  the  iilustrious  men  we  have  described,  es- 
•entialljr  a  painter  in  fresco,  although  he  attuned  to  great 
po'fectMA  in  the  execution  of  easel  pictures.  The  bent  of  his 
genios  was.  in  many  respects,  that  of  the  masters  of  the  14th 
century — it  was  eminently  religious  and  instructive  —  but  it 
wanted  their  grandeur  of  conception  and  their  intense  spiritu- 
ality. Xn  the  list  of  his  numerous  works,  as  given  by  the  last 
editors  of  Vasari,  there  will  only  be  found  txae  representation  of 
a  profane  subject.  Although  he  worked  for  nobles  and  powerful 
states,  some  of  his  finest  frescoes  are  to  be  found  in  the  churches 
and  homble  chapels  of  the  towns  and  villages  around  Perugia. 
Notwithstanding  the  accusation  of  avarice  preferred  against 
him  by  Vasari,  it  is  proved  by  authentic  documents  that  he  did 
not  sacrifice  his  art  to  the  mere  love  of  gain.  When  the  fruits 
of  his  pencil  were  sought  by  the  wealthy  as  objects  of  luxury, 
he  [daced  upon  them  a  price  which,  as  such,  he  thought  they 
were  worth.  Nor  did  he  much  care  whether  or  not  he  wag 
thus  employed.  In  some  instances  he  even  broke  advantageous 
agreements  into  which  be  had  entered.  But  he  seems  to  have 
been  ever  willing  to  labour  for  a  good  and  pious  object  for  an 
almost  nominal  reward.  One  of  the  frescoes  he  thus  painted, 
and  one  of  the  most  characteristic  of  his  works,  is  the  S.  Sebas- 
tian in  the  small  mediaeval  town  of  Panicale,  on  the  lake  of  Pe- 
rugia, of  which  a  very  beautiful  copy  in  colour  has  been  published 
by  the  Arundel  Society.  For  bis  fine  fresco  of  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi  in  his  native  town  of  Citta  della  Pieve — a  vast  compo- 
sition fuU  of  subject,  but  unfortunately  much  injured  by  time — he 
received  only  75  florins,  bargaining  for  a  mule  and  a  guide  to 
take  him  to  the  spot.  For  those  in  the  Exchange  of  Perugia, 
npon  which  he  and  his  pupils  must  have  laboured  for  many 
years,  be  was  only  paid  350  golden  ducats.  Yet  he  covered  the 
hall  and  chapel  of  the  edifice  with  the  most  exquisite  produc- 
tions of  his  pencil  and  those  of  his  best  scholars,  even  designing 
with  his  own  hand  every  pattern  of  the  ornaments  and  furniture, 
thus  completing,  in  its  utmost  detail,  a  mcmument  which  ad- 
mirably illostratea  the  use  of  painting  applied  to  mural  deco- 
ration.* 

Many  of  the  principal  frescoes  of  Pietro  were  destroyed  at 

*  The  fiae  ft«Koes  of  the  Cambio  are  fairly  preterred.  Those  by  Pietro,  witb 
tlie  exoepdon  of  the  arabesques,  have  been  veil  en^Taved.  A  complete  series  of 
the  whole,  indadiiiK  the  woodvork  and  omameutation,  draim  and  photographed 
by  in  ■asodstton  olf  BTtiBtt  of  Perogia,  is  aoir  in  ooarae  of  pablieati(»i. 

an 
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Ml  rarly  p(^^io(),  as,  for  instance,  those  in  the  SUtine  f^apel^ 
wliicli  made  way  for  Mithclangelo's  preut  work  ;  olliprs  iire  sti 
in  giiot]  cunilition.     Amongst  tlie  beat  prrsetrod  is  tiie  Mnny 
tlftm  cfS.  Scbnstian  nt  Fnnicnie.     Some  years  ago  the  hUhop 
tbe  diocese  was  scunilalistti  at  the  partly  oaked  figure  of  t 
iniut  l>ein^  in*  a  chnpt^l  attticlicd  to  n  convent  of  nuns.      H 
decreed  the  deslruction  of  tlic  frusro,  hut  nn  indignant  rem 
ttrancc  uf  t!ic  inliabilanls    of    tlic   toirn    prevented    this  act 
hnrbarism.     He  tben  proposed  to  give  the  saint  a  cult  of  deci 
{E^nnents.      This   was  equally   object<*d   to,     A   compromise 
rflvctcd  by  placing  a  veil  over  the  ofiendiDg  figure,  huge 
being-  knockwl  into  the  frcscft  for  llie  purpose. 
■  For  many  years  after  tlio  deatli  of  Pielm,  bis  pupils,  nmoi 
vhom  may  he  especially  mentioned  Lo  Spognii,  I'lnjirjno,  n 
Tiberio  A'  Assisi,  were  adorning  the  walls  of  the  eliunljci  aoi 
chapels  of  I'erugio,  and  of  the  surrounding  towns  and  vjll 
with  llieir  frescoes.     In  everv  liandct,  and  by  the  side  of  nrarl 
tTCTT  bridle-pnth  on   the  hdts  and  in  the  i-alleyf  of  TJm 
m«y  yet  be  seen,  peeping  out  from  amidst  the  rich  foliage,  t 
'iiiaestti,'  witli    its  painteil   image  of  the  Madonna  and   Chii 
full  of  sweet  simplicity  and  grace.     T!me  has  dealt  rndely  vn 
tliem,   ami  the  ri-storer  even  marc  cruelly  ;  hut  in  remote  ani 
onfrrr|iirnted  spots  the  travrllcrniny  even  now  sudden)  v  tmd  hi 
sHf  before  ouc  of  these  bumble  oratories,  with  its  pitcher  of  flow 
and  little  lamp,  eontainJng  a  holy  group  still  almost  as   fi 
nnd  h(>nRtiful  as  ivhen  it  c:ime  from  the  mnslrr's  hands. 

I'inturicchio,  uUhougb  gtcatly  iniluenceil  by  the  works  of  Ihs 
I'rruginn  painter,  can  scarcely  he  railed  his  pupil.     Imitatin: 
ihe  manner  of  Pietro  in    tlir  gmceful  treatment  of  indiri' 
figures,  Ms  compositions  arc  more   diamattc,   and  frum   tb 
rii'hnrss  and  symmetrical  arrangement  are  well  suited  tn  archt 
tectural  decoration.     His  colouring  is  alwavs  rich  nnd  ple-nsin, 
to  the  eye;  in  the  variety  and  grace  of  bis  nnibesqum  he  w 
srarrely  exceeded  by  Kapliacl    liimsclf.      His    frescoes  in    tl 
Itbrxrr  of  the   Duomo  of  Sienn,  in   the  churches  of  S.  MarJA 
Anicceli  nnd  of  S.  Croce  in  fierusalemmc  in  Home,  and  in 
chapel  of  the  S.   Maria    Magginro    at  Spello,  may  he  da 
amimgst   tlie  most  perfect    exainples    of  the   decuralivn    mai 
paintings  of  the  sixteenth  century  combined  with  architecture' 
They  are  roiisequcntlv  well  deserving  of  study,  and  «f  are  glut 
lo  find  thai  the  Arundel  Siociety  has  already  commenced  llm 
puhiiration  in  c<dour  of  those  of  Spello,  which  may  be  reckoned 
amongst  his  best,  and  are  now  fast  perishing  through  neglect. 
The  Gothic  spirit  of  the  14lli  century  had  cnlirrly  pn 
away,  and  the  *  Hcnaissance,'  founded  ni>on  the  classic  antique*' 
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had  nircMHlcd  to  it  Architecture  wu,  u  in  oUi^r  cases, 
first  auiuD|!  the  arts  to  feel  the  neir  influence.  [lere  opniii 
fiiid  t]iu  jtolilical  nnil  snrial  (-onilitioii  dI'  Italy  pnxlao 
\g  the  cban^.  Ttic  last  traces  of  freedom  were  fast  fudln^. 
le  rrjiublics  of  rf!alnil  Italy  )ia<l  been  gradually  extingnished, 
:1  their  territories  atuorbed  into  powerful  states,  in  which 
ibcrty  was  forgotten  in  the  love  of  wealth  and  ease,  A» 
bad  ever  been  the  rase,  tbe  artist  responclrd  to  tbe  wnnis  of 
osc  who  employeil  iiiin.  A  refinement  of  taste  prevailpd, 
c\\  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the  best  period  of  the  classic 
nge  of  Greete.  It  extcndeil  to  erery  sodat  wont — to  dress.  In 
s.  In  furniture,  to  manufactures,  oa  writ  as  to  the  arts.  Tbe 
mmonest  objects  of  daily  use  were  fashioned  with  an  exquisite 
rrcption  of  the  beautiful.  At  no  time  bad  the  skill  nf  the 
isan  been  exceeded.  The  woik  of  ttie  *  cinque-rento  *  has 
ome  a  proverb:  but  tliis  h>vc  uf  mere  material  beauty,  this 
IcJnp"  a(trr  technical  skill  alone,  was  fast  dpstmying  llie  power 
apprecinting-  the  highest  and  noblest  aims  of  painting.  The 
inters  in  fresco,  with  few  exceptions,  ni>  longer  painted  for 
\f-  people.  They  no  longer  looked  upon  teaching  as  their  first 
d  paramount  duty :  we  sball  find  tbeiii  benceforth  decorating 
apets  for  tlie  g^atilicatlon  of  poptrs,  palaces  for  the  noble  or 
wcilthv,  and  ohurches  for  the  mere  sake  of  ornamentation,  widiout 
iV  ulterior  or  more  elevated  object.  One  uf  the  first  results  of 
change  was  tbe  absorption  of  nearly  all  the  schools  of 
ntial  Italy  into  the  *  Komnn,'  a  name  denoting  no  identity  of 
igia  or  positive  peculiarity  of  style,  but  arising  out  of  tlie 
I  that  nearly  every  artist  of  celebrity  wns  summoned  to  the 
pilal  of  tbe  ('iitholic  world,  to  add  by  lii«  gri)iu«  Ui  it.s  (-mlwU 
lislicnent,  or  to  the  ;:i-atiUculii)n  uf  those  who,  through  tbe  cre- 
dulity of  Kuropc,  were  best  able  to  patronise  art.  The  easel  picture 
had  now  become  a  mere  object  o(  luxurv,  and  no  longer  one  of 
icvotiitn.  It  was  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  rich,  and  yielded 
c  best  reward  to  the  tnbours  of  the  artist.  Still  fresco- painting 
aintainc<l  yet  for  a  Utile  while  its  asccn<lcniy.  Its  ]>re-fminenl 
jiubilities  for  pmducing  grand  and  soleum  elTccls,  und  for  di«- 
ay'ittg  (o  the  utmost  the  resource*  of  genius,  were  still  iicknow- 
Tbc  three  most  illustrious  pointers  of  the  age,  Michel- 
le, Raphael,  and  Leonardo,  accordingly  chose  it  as  the 
icle  for  cmbiMlyinp  their  lofiicst  conceptions. 
Tbeir  principal  works  in  Ibis  material  are  too  well  known 
require  description.  The  neglect  and  wanton  injury  which 
ve  brought  most  of  tiiem  to  their  present  lanientable  comlilion 
ve  been  denounced  anil  dejdoted  by  every  traveller  and  every 
an  of  feeling  and  taste.  It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  they 
Vol.  104.— AV.  HOa.  V  should 
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chouM  h&vc  been  ullowcc)  lu  d«cay,  after  the  whole  of  civill 
Europe  bad  acknofflnlged  ilietr  excellence,  and  had  jilnred  tht 
the  6rsl  amongst  tlir  protluctions  of  modem  nri.      As  to  // 
tuerils,  at  Icavt,  there   harn  never   been    two   opinion*,  ftnm  the 
time   they  were  painted  to  this  day.     Yet  the  inasler{ueces 
Micheliuigclo  have  been  left  to  blnricen  in  the  Bmoke  of  toi<' 
ami  incense,  and  in  the  du&t  and  dirt  of  more  than   three 
turics.     Thcfresroes  of  Itnphacl  in  the  Vatican  hnvu  not 
a  similar  fate.     Some  liave  been  restored  and  rrpairod  by  C.t 
Maratti  and  foi'  inferior  hands,  htit  the  beautiful   de«igiu 
mrabesqucs  in  the   Loggie,  titiming  with  exqui&ite  fancy^  liai 
be«n    the  sport  uf  the  scasuiis  and  of  men.      Of  most  of 
great  works,  however,  wc  bate  some  truittwortby  rocords. 
ablest  copyists  and  the  mosi  skilful  engravers  have  vieii  wil 
vach  other  in  reproduviu^  iheir  be<iutii-s.     They  have  br«n  pu| 
lubed  to  the  world  in  every  form,  und  have,  for  the  most  pi 
been   made  more   familiar  to   us  thno  any  proiluctions  of 
same  period.     There  is  do  chance  of  the  memory  of  thetn  dyii 
away  as  lun^  as  the  art  of  painting  is  held  in  huoonr. 

Although  wc  have  tUsscd  these  three  great  men  togiether 
marking'  a  third  period  in  fiesco-paiiitin^,  tiieir  genius  was  by  i 
means  of  a  similar  order.  The  eharaetcristii-s  of  oLch 
essenliallv  distinct  Vet  they  all  three  represented  in  their  oi 
way  the  spirit  of  the  age  and  country  in  which  they  tin 
They  may  be  best  judg«l  by  tlw  influence  they  each  exercti 
on  ait,  and  on  their  followers  mid  iuiilators. 

iiy  the  grandeur  and  boldness  of  his  conoeptinns,  his  cuatt 
mate  power  of  dcj>iclin^  human  pasxionic,  his  unrivalled  ski 
in  drawing  the  human  form  under  every  aspect,  and  his  complet 
ma&tery  over  the  technical  processes  of  his  art,  MicheUngel 
strikes  us  with  wonder  and  awe.  Wv  feel  that  soniethint;  m>t 
earth,  yet  not  of  heaven,  is  hefoie  us.  His  forms  bavc  the  supt 
hnman  power  of  Titans,  but  are  generally  without  true  majesty 
ami  dignity,  and  do  nut  aj>pe:d  to  the  lii}:he»t  mture  of  man. 
He  who  can  appreciate  ttie  dillirultiL-s  which  have  been  overcoine 
in  tlicir  production,  and  the  infinite  knowledge  and  profont 
thought  which  they  display,  gazes  upon  them  with  amaxetnrni 
places  them  amongst  the  greatest  cfFurts  of  the  human  mind. 
igiw>rant  may  look  upon  tlicm  with  a  curious  and  wondering  cyt 
but  tliry  can  neitliur  understand  nor  feel  them.  Thuir  effect 
thus  confined  und  liniitnl,  and  the  highest  object  of  fresco- jiahili it 
baa  not  been  attained.  Vet  was  Michelangelo  not  devoid  of  thoi 
pure  and  elc\*Bted  sentiments  which  inspired  and  guided  the  m< 
spiritual  of  the  painters  of  the  fr>urteenth  century.  None  cxct 
him  in  child-like  simpltcitr  of  character  and  in  purity  of  life, 
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pietj,  indeed,  was  more  rational  than  theirs.  It  was  earnest  from 
conviction,  the  fruit  of  Christian  philosophy  and  reasoned  faith. 
Hence  it  was,  perhaps,  that  his  art  did  not  touch  the  feelings  or 
Teach  the  sympathies  of  those  for  whose  benefit  -  and  instruction 
painting  was  in  its  first  development  chieSy  designed.  He  painted 
for  men  of  worldly  knowledge  and  experience,  eager  for  new  sen- 
sations and  able  to  appreciate  his  skill,  but  unmoved  by  either 
passion  or  sentiment. 

Portions  of  bis  frescoes  and  many  of  bis  works  in  sculpture 
show  how  little  he  was  wanting  in  the  highest  and  noblest 
qualities  of  the  painter,  and  afford  some  idea  of  what  he  would 
bare  been  had  he  lived  in  the  age  which  inspired  Giotto  and 
Orcagna.  Unfortunately  those  qualities  were  not  felt  or  under- 
stood by  the  men  who  came  after  him,  and  who  were  captivated 
by  the  vastness  of  his  intellect,  which  they  could  only  detect  in  bis 
extraordinary  mastery  over  certain  technical  difficulties  of  his  art. 
To  the  influence  exercised  by  his  works  must  partly  be  attributed 
the  decay  of  fresco-painting,  and  with  it  of  the  last  traces  of  true 
Christian  art. 

Raphael  did  not  escape  that  influence,  against  which,  how- 
ever, the  memories  of  his  native  Umbria  seem  to  have  long 
struggled.  He  was  constantly  casting  back  a  lingering  look 
tow^^  the  purple  hills  and  sunny  valleys  amidst  which  bis 
childhood  bad  been  spent — to  the  time  when  old  Pietro  would 
lead  his  pupils  to  some  quiet  village  and  pay  by  the  work  of  his 
brush,  sometimes  even  painting  on  the  dishes  they  had  used,  for 
a  simple  feast  of  fruit  and  wine.  It  is  to  those  early  recollec- 
tions that  we  may  attribute  that  grace,  that  profound  religious 
sentiment,  and  that  calm  repose  of  his  landscapes,  which  are 
so  grateful  and  so  soothing  in  his  works.  Whether,  had  he  lived 
longer,  they  would  have  still  exercised  their  sway  is  perhaps 
more  than  doubtful.  They  were  rapidly  fading  away  when  he 
died.  The  spirit  of  the  age  was '  too  powerful  for  even  bis 
genius.  He  no  longer  painted.for  the  instruction  of  the  humble 
or  the  free — he  was  the  friend  of  the  great  and  powerful.  It 
was  their  chapels  and  their  palaces  that  he  adorned,  not  the 
town  hall  of  a  republic  or  the  seclu<led  cloisters  of  a  convent. 
He  consequently  mingled  Pagan  myths  and  symbolism  with 
Scripture  story  and  sacred  legend.  To  those  for  whom  he  la- 
boured the  one  was  as  acceptable  as  the  other.  They  looked 
with  the  same  critical  eye  upon  a  scene  on  Parnassus  and  the 
Agony  in  the  Garden. 

But  Raphael,  like  Michelangelo,  could  break  through  the 
trammels  which  the  changed  aspect  of  the  time  imposed  iipon 
him.     His  own  inner  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true,  idealized 
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of  :c«  irxiitevfiz:^  f*y  '-^  —  bcTK  ixc  VBcmlralkd  ia  tlie 
Mmwu  <!  S.  sis^o  lac  !:«  CaraooaL*  Tfaal  be  «w  Inilr 
»  ir*afx>  jtkisaex  is  pcoTcd  bj  ris  erea^iest  web — hia  faocoet 
in  t^e  V»r»3.  Revixudf  has  obierred  o(  hiai  Uml  *  vfaia  be 
p>UD>«i  io  <m1  Lis  bnvi  saemdl  to  be  ao  uampnl  and  om- 
fic«<),  izA-.  Le  DOC  oclj  lost  ihai  fMnlizT  tad  spmt,  but  em 
thai  correctoitM  c^  Comi  whicii  is  perfect  aod  ■rfmirahlf  in  his 
frev.o  works.* 

Tii«  mind  of  LxrjoxrAo  i*  Viaci  ns  cut  in  a  diAcnat  noukl 
from  those  ol  his  two  illaatrioas  croatemponries :  in  socb  mpects 
a*  be  resembled  tbem  we  trace  the  influence  of  the  age  ardi^ 
simtlarlj  on  :i.e  ts^ne.  ^'ieldinc  to  tbe  'new  mainm,*  evn 
oompetine  in  it  wi'.h  iu  greatest  apostle,  Micbdan^ks  bis 
genius  assimilated  more  with  that  oi  the  painten  vf  the  14th 
centorr.  Tuu  is  sbown.  wbaterrr  his  own  ptactioe  mar  bare 
orcasi(jnallv  been,  in  bis  most  important  woi^  ami  mote 
especial  It,  as  )L  Rio  has  well  pointed  out  in  his  Life  of  the 
painter,  in  those  of  his  pupils  and  followers.  Tbe  grandenr  aod 
tlignitr  o(  bis  compositions  and  the  frecdmn  of  bis  stifle  were 
essentiallv  adapted  to  moral  paintiog,  altboogb  he  seems  to  have 
oxtxuted  few  works  in  fresco.  It  is  doubifol  wbetber  his  great 
CartcKm,  painted  in  riralir  with  Michelangelo,  was  ever  com* 
plerr^l y  traiisferred  to  the  walls  of  the  edifice  for  which  it  was 
intendt;*!.  His  famous  Last  Supper  at  Milan  (which  from  tbe 
inatt^rial  employed  has  little  claim  to  be  called  a  fresco,  altboDgh 
it  lias  in  many  respects  tbe  qualities  of  fresco-painting),  not- 
withstandini;  all  that  it  has  suffered  from  wilful  injury  and  from 
tiic  r«4lorers,  still  shows  a  feeling  for  ideal  beauty,  a  religioot 
sentiment  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  tbe  human  heart, 
<'oiii>>incd  with  the  greatest  technical  skill  and  knowledge  of  tbe 
res'>urr:es  of  his  art — the  union  of  the  spirit  of  tbe  old  masters 
with  th'!  |K»wcr  of  the  new  — which  render  it  the  most  perfect 
work  (;xf(:uti>d  since  the  revival  of  painting. 


Hi*  iiiipils  followed  faithfully  in  bis  footsteps.  Long  after  the 
iw  Miriril  of  fresco  had  fled  from  Ontial  Italy  they  kept  alive  the 
iTc«l  (ire  to  tlic  north  of  the  Po.     The  wall  paintings  of  Luini 


ciirry  lis  Imck  tf>  (ihirlandnjn  and  tbe  Llppis ;  they  display  the 
siiiiii!  npprrriatiuti  of  tlic  beautiful,  tbe  same  truthfulness,  tbe  same 
scviTn  and  simple  outline,  with  even  richer  and  more  cheerful 
rolouriui;  nnil  greater  grace  of  design.    The  church  of  S.  Maurizio 

*  Wu  UBiinot  rvfruii  frutn  incutioiiiDg  the  fine  photognphi  of  the  CartoooE 
nvKitlly  nBvciitMl  for  Mr.  (^ilnughi,  b^  Messrs.  Monl^chi  and  Csldesi.  The; 
rrpnitliict!  with  vouderful  elTvvt  tbe  spirit  of  the  origiDals. 
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Tft^giorv  nt  Milan,  ndomeil  hi  everv  pnrt  by  his  prncit,  iinil  liU 
[quiBilu  frescoes  uroutid  ihu  liiglt  ultiir  of  the  Sanctuary  uf  tbe 
''ir^in  &t  Saronno,  surmountcil  by  a  gorgeous  cupola  rot'cred 
ritU  Uie  rcjoiciii^r  liost  uf  uiigds  clutticd  m  pannvnlsof  every  tiuc 
— tlic  work  of  Gaudcnzio  Ferrari,  another  eminent  fresco-painter 
of  the  scluxil^-^rcatbTiintble  examples  of  murnl  (lecoration,  anti  anr 
well  Worthy  uf  cuu-ful  stuJy  no  less  fur  their  beauty  liiou  us 
examples  of  wliat  may  he  achieved  in  the  malcrial. 

There  are  no  rcinninB  of  very  ancic-nl  Irescoes,  as  far  ns  we  are 
awarCf  in  Venice.  The  sea-air  surms  to  have  destroyed  all  imccs 
of  such  early  works  as  may  have  escaped  wanton  injury.  It  is, 
boWBTer,  doubtful  whether  this  mode  of  painting  flourished  as 
luuch  there  as  in  iitliur  parts  of  Italy.  It  appears  to  have  been 
chielly  used,  but  at  a  comparatively  late  port€>d,  on  the  outside 
uf  buildings.  Giorgioue  p:iiuled  many  exteriors  alter  tliis  fashion  ; 
but  only  a  ivvt  ]>erisliiii;;  tra<;uicnts  of  his  frescoes  now  remain 
on  the  exterior  uf  tb<r  Foodaco  dci  Tedescbi.  A  commission, 
named  by  (iian  Bellini,  and  constslinj;  of  *  La/^ro  Bastiao, 
\  oLior  Scarpazu,  and  Ser  Vettor  do  Mathco,*  was  appointed 
to  determine  the  price  to  ho  ]>aid  for  his  work,  whirh  was 
fixed  at  150  ducats:  the  ]>aiiiler  consented  to  receive  13<l. 
The  fat^des  jtainled  by  Tintoretto,  Paul  Veronese,  Pordcnone, 
and  others,  have,  we  believe,  entirely  disappeared.  IJul  the 
interiors  of  the  public  building  and  churches  of  this  rich  4)ity 
mu!(t  have  Wen  admirably  fitted  for  mural  painlinfr.  H'c  find, 
indeeil,  that  Luigi  Vtvarini,  Gian  Dellini,  and  other  eminent 
(tninlerx  uf  ilie  latter  part  of  the  15th  century,  were  iniitp<l 
to  embi'llish  the  Ducal  Palace.  Their  works  imfortunatcly 
perished  ia  the  fire  of  1577,  which  destroyed  the  two  prioci[>aI 
halls.  Frescoes  by  Gunriento,  a  painter  of  considerable  merit  of 
the  14th  century,  but  now  only  known  by  some  fragments  in  the 
cliurch  of  the  Eremitani  at  Padua,  are  eaid  to  be  yet  in  c?(ist* 
«nce  beneath  the  l.n3l  JudjETUient  of  Tintoretto  ;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  undrrstiiiid  huiv  tht-y   could  have  escape^l  the  cunlla<;ration. 

In  no  jiart  of  the  north  of  Italy  docs  fresco -painting  secui  to 
have  attainefl  the  same  importance  as  in  the  centre  of  the  Penin- 
aula.  The  Vcuelinn  school  had  soircely  been  founded,  had  cer- 
tainly produced  no  [Kiinter  of  eminence,  when  fresco  bad  become 
an  exponent  of  national  faith  and  scnttmeni  in  the  republics  of 
Ceulral  Italy.  Padua  might  l>e  citeil  us  an  exception;  but  its 
early  wall  pictures  arc  so  essentially  Oiottesque  in  character 
that  Ihcy  can  scarcely  be  txtntick-red  tlie  viorks  of  an  independent 
school.  The  frescoes  by  Titian  in  tbe  Scuola  di  S.  Antonio  in 
10  same  city,  exerutetl  in  tbe  decline  of  his  life,  are  the  only 
[isting  specimens  of  the  master.     They  do  not  hold  the  same 
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hipit  rank    as  liis  rascl  pictures,  yet  nrc  wdl   worthy  of  ttadj, 
frt^in   tbeir    bruad    siwl  simple  trpattnent,      The    i-ast   c»nviu«| 
covered  by  this  ^reat  paliiu-r  and  b^-  Tintoretlo  at  Venice,  let  ii 
llieir  pnmirrous  gilded  frainrs,  and  wilhnheir  vehement  dranuttc 
action  and   powerful   effects  "f  chiaroscuro,    have  noue  uf  the 
qualities  of  architectural  decoration.     We  can  scarcely,  it  is  tnu;, 
fairly  judge  of  their  original  effect  in  their  prea&nt  state  of  tlc^cayj 
but  they  arc  essentially  oil   pictures  on  a  very  large  scale,  fr 
qucntly  cxhibitinf;  extraordinary  grandeur  and  power,  especiaU] 
tboce  by  Tintoretto  in  tlic  Scuola  di  S.  U<»cco,  of  two  of  whict 
Christ  before   Pilate,  and  Clirist  bearing  the  Cross,  the  Aiundc 
Society  has  publislied  photographic  copies.     It  Is  much  to  be  i 
gretted  that  the  frescoes  of  the  great  Venetian  painters  should  bavi 
perished,  as  it  was  in  the  execution  of  those  works  that  tht 
actjuired  that  freedom  of  treatment  and  that   broad  comprebeiH' 
aive  mode  of  colouring  ivhich  distinguish  their  oil  pictures. 

Nothing  marks  more  completely  the  loss  of  Italian  freeilom 
•od   ttie  di-generacy   of    Italian    ta»te   than    thf^  statp  of   ln;sc«>- 
painting  towards  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.     Cbrreggic 
invitetl  in  the  year  1518   to  paint  a  rhambrr   in  a  convent 
nun>  in  Pnrmn,  represenleil  on  its  walls   a  series  of  inyth»lugi< 
subjects,  with  Diana,  the  Uraees,  CupicJa  and  Satyrs.     Hetwc 
1&26  and  1530  he   painted  ja  fresco,  on  a  cuj>ola  of  the  Du( 
of  the  same  city,  tin-  AssumjiUon  of  the  Virgin,  in   which  all 
religious  and  spiritual  feeling  is  sacrificed  to  violent  foresbDrtnn*. 
ings  and  exaggerated  action.     Raphael  bod  heen  dead  but  a 
Sew  rears  when  his  pupil,  Giulio  Romano,  decoratetl  the  halls  . 
the  Palazxo  del  Te  at  Mnnlua  with   the  battle  of  the  Titans,  il 
which  all  feeling  for  the  beaulifid  and  tn)e  is  lost  in  coarse  and' 
vulgar  exaggeration.     He  paintin!,  however,  to  suit  the  taste  of ^j 
the  day,  and   hence  soon    lo&t   the  traces  of  his  master's  •^arlj^^l 
influence.     'Do  not  paint  me  any  of  your  saints  and  such  like^^ 
things,*  wrote   Freilcnck  of  Este  to  8chnstinn  del    Piitmbo,  of 
whuni  he  asked  a  picture,  '  but  itomcthiiig  pleasing  and  agreeable 
to  the  sight.'      But  that  sight  h.id  already  been  penrerted.     If 
the  great  painters   of  the    commencement  of  the    centnrv   had 
battled  against  the  evil   inlluei)a*s  to  which   this  corruption  is 
to  be  attrihutiHl,  those  who  followed  yielded  to  them  without  a 
itrui^le. 

Domcnichino  and  Guido  may,  for  a  short  time,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  have  raised  fresco-painting  from 
its  low  condition  ;  hut  even  with  lliem  it  no  longer  fnlfilUil  its 
original  mission.  Notwithslanding  the  Wauly  of  parts  nf  the 
frescoes  at  Fano  and  G  rotta  I-Vrrata  by  the  one,  and  in  the  cltapel^J 
S.  Silvia  at  Rome,  and  in  tlie  calhedml  of  Rarouna  by  th^^| 
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other,   tbcy  are  cold  anil  ncademtcal — tacrificlng  to  effect  ami 
dexterous  liniuUln;;  the  hijriicst  objects  of  art. 

Before  leaving  tlic  suliject  of  earlj  Italian  frescoRk  wp  wnuld 
■dd  n  wortl  upon  tlirtr  trchniral  qualities.  These  works  licing' 
ilestinoci  to  rndnre  as  long  a*  tliP  waIU  on  which  tliry  vcvf 
painted,  it  was  oi  e*n:a\\»\  imporlance  that  the  colours  used  in 
them  should  be  of  the  first  qunlitv  and  should  be  such  iis  would 
best  mitt  decay.  It  was  considered  an  net  of  criminnl  dishonesty 
paaishable  by  fine  to  employ  any  others.  lu  the  statutes  of  the 
bimfaexliood  of  the  painters  of  Siena  it.  was  dccre»l^  '  that  any 
awmber  of  tlic  giiiKl  who  should  d»rc  or  presume  to  use  in  Ins 
works  any  gidd,  silver,  or  colour  other  than  he  may  have 
promised  to  employ,  as  for  instance  alloyed  gold  for  fine  gold, 
tin  for  ailvcr,  cobalt  blue  for  ultrainarirw^,  indi^  for  axiire,  red 
ochro  or  carmine  for  t-lnabrcse.,  should  be  punished  and  Bne^l 
Upon  every  conviction  ten  libri.*     Ccnnino  Cennini  insists  upon 

use  of  good  cnlours  as  a  religious  obligation,  and  most  csju-- 

Uy  in  portraying  the  Virgin.     If  llie  painter,  ho  declares,  lie 

■en  uadcrpaid  for  his  work,  God  and  our  Lady  will  recompense 

in  the  soul  and  in  the  body.     It  nas  customary  in  must  con- 
(or  frescoes — especially  thooe  solemnly  entered  Into  between 

heads  of  great  communities  and  masters  of  repute — to  specify 
ty  the  nature  of  the  colours.      Ktcci,   in  bis  history  of 

Arts  in  the  Msrch  of  Ancnna,  cites  certain  articles  of  aprec- 

t  condudiMi  in  the  year  1429  between  the  Agent  of  Filippo 
Maria  Duke  of  Milan  and  one  Aliguzio,  for  painting  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Magi,  in  a  clinpel  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin  at 
Lorulo.     The  price  to  be  paid  is  fixed  at  50  golden  florins^ 

the  pointer  undertakes 

the  first  place  to  loiint  Uie  hle««ed  Ij«dy  Mary,  with  her  mn  ia  tier 

according  to  cmloin,  with  a  mantel  of  ultramarine  blue  .wialt; 

,  Si-  JoMTph  with  a  mAnlcl  of  purple  colour;   item,  the  firvl  mogV  ■ 

•d  in  fine  oobnit  green ;   item,  the  second  mage  dreased  iu  eioB- 

;   item,   the  thinl  mngw  tlr^MMl  in  ullramarijie  blue,  a«  our  lady 

Mary  ;  item,  tlinw  kiii^iU  drt-Mwl  like  tli«  three  magt ;  ileu),  the  olhflr 

irlants  on  lionieliack,  nonn;  (lrfwu>t)  in  line  ultramarine,  others  with 

'(i«  of  lh«  bjuiie  blutr,   a  few  saddles  and  unimnla  aod  birds  worthy  of 

imignificence  of  thoM  kii^;   item,  the  hor««s  of  the- Magi  and  of 

kuighLd  lo  be  finished   wilh  trapjiings;  item,  the  manger  with  tike 

r>x  and  the  as*',  item,  the  grouod  (of  iJie  picture)  above  all  of  gold, 

with  a  few  propbi't&  upon  it/ 

In  manv  rontmcts,  even  as  late  as  the  time  of  Titian,  we  finil 

rmploviTs   i>f    the    painter    undertaking    to    fiirniih    certain 

lourtf  such  as  the  blue  and  the  gold.     An  aneolote  is  told  of 

Pictio   Penigioo,  who,   when   watched  by  a  stingy  abbot,  for 

whose 
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whose  convant  \w  was  painting  a  fresco,  lest  be  sbnutd  simil  tlic 
ultraniariiic,  continually  WBshml  his  brushes  and  nkkrd  fdr  fresh 
supplies  of  the  pigment.     At  the  end  of  the  day,  exhibiting  timi 
(lejKisit  that  had  anrumuUletl  at  the  bottom  uf  the  bann, 
rcmarkMl  thai  had  be  dcsirofl  to  chcM  his  einph)Tcrs,  he  fthoB 
have  had  ni»  diBlculty  in  accomplishing  his  purpriw. 

This  scrupulous  care  in  the  use  of  pure  and  tasting  coloui 
iias   had  two  very  contrnry  results ;  it  has  tended   both  to  tk 
preservation  and  to  the  destruction    of  frescoes.     On    ibe 
h»m1,   those   of  the  best   periods  of  Italian   art,   even  of  It 
tSlh  century,  such  as  the  fi^roes  in  tlie  upper  church  of  Assti 
by  Cimabue/  have  tost  none  of  their  brighlneBs ;  on  (be  ott 
the  actual  valae  of  the  pigments  was  such  as  to  tempt 
priests  and  friars,  unit  many  noble  works  i»f  art  have  lieen  almc 
entirely  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the  gold,  the  ultraxnanoc 
the  cinnhrese. 

It  has  now  become  a  liabit    in  Italy  lo  remove  ficscoc*  of 
tcrest  for  sale  or   for    preservation    jii    public  museums, 
melhml  adopted  is  to  op]ily  upon  the  face  of  tlie  painting  s  lii 
clotl),  covered  with  a  kind  ol  glue.     The  '  intonaco,'  nrprepar 
plaster,  is  then  carefully  deuched  from  the  wall   with  a  koi 
The  rough  surface  having  been  robbed  down  wiih  a  pumit 
stone,  until  the  liiue  is  rcdured  to  the  thiunrst  stale  ciHsststt 
with  the  jirescr^'ation  of  tli*-  pnintinjr,  a  canvas  is  fastened  to  il 
back,  and  the  cloth  in  front  is  removed.     When  this  op^nBlion 
skilful) V  performed,  the  detactiett  fresco  may  almost   hu  treat 
like  a  common  oil  picture,    iiut  there  is  great  danger  of  tnjuril 
the  painting,  especially  if  il  has  been  tinlshed  in  tempera,  as 
was  the  custom  of  the  painters  of  the  end  of  the  15tb  and  lie- 
ginning  of  the  16th  century;  wliilst  the  parts  in  •  boon  fresco' 
remain  the   subse<]uent  touches  are   destroyed.     The  same  thing 
,  otTurs  when   In-saies  are  cleaned,  as  it  frequently  happrns,  i^J 
a  careless  and   ignorant  manner.       We  have  bctrn  iLssnred  tli^^| 
when  the  dirt  was  removed  by  some  process  from  the  fine  fres^^^ 
of  the  LastSupper,  recently  discovered  at  Florence,  and  aitriliuted 
for  some  time  to  Raphael,  but  now  pnibahly  with  more   truth  la 
Pinturicchio,  a  great  part  of  the  work,  especially  ihe  details  of 
the  lal)!e,  <li8appeareil  altogether.     'I'his  painter,  in  the  coatncl 
-for  the  decoration  of  the  Piccolomini  Library  at  Sieno, 
to  paint  the  heads  in  fresco  aad  lo  finish  them  in  tempera. 

Although  during  the  seventeenth  and  rightcenth  renlnries 
true  end  and  qualities  of  painting  combined  wilh  arctiitecti 
were  forgntlrn,  there  was  no    lack  of  frescoej.     The  art   b^m, 
■inderd,  never  been  so  flourishing,  jf  the  acres  of  wall   whicli  it 
-covered  be  any  test  of  vitality.    There  is  scarcely  a  church  or 
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cbapel  from  Ibe  norih  to  the  couth  of  Italy  that  is  not  coated  with 
reaoofs,  but  tiivy  ;iro  mean,  insipid,  and  lifeless  pruUuctiuns, 
ritlii>ut  one  redcemii)^  iiicrit.  The  tipgradntioii  uf  Italv  was 
fallowed  hy  the  degradation  of  paiatitig ;  and  he  who  delights 
in  art  when  deroled  to  good  uxid  noble  objects  tunis  anaj  from 
this  period  in  sorrow  and  disgust. 

The  first  irrivwl  of  fresto-painting  in  this  century  look  pkce 
Germany,  and  was  fonsequent  upon  the  great  politit-al  and 
>cinl  inoreincnt  which  followMl  the   French   revolution.      Sir 
Hiarles  ICasllake,  in  one  of  his  admirable  reports  to  the  Select 
^>mmittee  on  the  Fine  Arts,  remarks,  that '  the  efTorts  to  create 
new  style  of  art  in  Gcnnanv  in  the  beginning  of  this  ccnturv 
were  intimately  connected  with  tiic  struggle  for  political  inde- 
pendence.'   The  same  connexion  existed  in  this  insumre  between 
the  arts  and  th«  condittcMi  nnd  leelingx  ol   the  people  as  in   Italy 
at  tho  time  of  their  revival.     Tbeic  was,  however,  a  maicrial 
^^Ullorvnce  in  the  two  rases.    In  Italy  the  arts  rose  gradually  from 
^B^Cancy  to  the  highest  perfection,  developing  tlieitiselves  hy  slow 
^Hqsrces,  and  through  euniinuous  Ul)t>ur,  iliought,  and  experience. 
^Hn  Germany  an  attempt  was  made  to  return  to  times  gone  by, 
^■Vltose  spirit,  tiuEcs,  and  intellectual  habits  wurc  fureign  to  tho»e 
^Blf  the  living  generation.     The  Germiiii  ])uimcrs  t>oughl  to  restore 
^Bodily  what  they  considered  to  be  a  national  Khoal  of  painting 
^^-such  as  it  had  existed  when  the  Teutonic  influence  prevailed 
unalloyed  in  tlieir  ctiuntry — in»tend  of  adapting  themselves  to 
Ihp  wants  and  sentiments  of  the  times    in   which    ihcy    lived. 
They  cummitCed  the  grave  mistake  ni  l>nlieving  that  art  can  he 
transplanted  from  »ne  perioti  to  another  without  reference  to  the 

PtounJalion  upon  which  it  must  always  rest,  llenre  the  modem 
frvfivo- pain  tings  of  Germany,  with  ver>-  few  exccpliuns^  are  cold, 
onmeaning,  and  affected,  nml  fail  to  attain  their  legitimate  object 
or  to  represent  any  true  national  feeling. 

Fresco  never  exercised  iu  highest  functions  to  the  norlli  of 
the  Alps.  The  mural  paintings  wliich  aduined  the  interiors  of 
churches  in  Germany  were  of  b  very  insignihcaut  character  when 
>mptired  with  the  grand  com [Msitions  which  are  to  be  fountl  in 
je  sacred  edifices  of  Italy.  In  the  history  of  northern  art  there 
~a  no  reconl  of  a  painter  in  frcstv  of  any  distinction.  The  new 
German  school  had,  thercfiire,  no  good  mo<lels  to  which  it  could 
turn  in  its  oflbrts  to  revive  Teutonic  art.  It  was  driven  to  adopt 
jc  rude  archaisms  of  compusition  and  design  of  early  painters 
f  easel-pictures ;  but,  by  some  ain^Iar  perversion  of  taste,  it 
cjecttxl  at  the  same  time  their  rich,  positive  colouring,  adopting, 
its  stead,  pale  half-tints.     Its  frescoes  liavc  consequently  for 
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X\ic  most  pnrt  a  mean  nnil  insipid  appearance,  ill  iu]iipl«l 
arcliitedural  decoration,  which  demaniis  bright,  harmonious,  and 
well-<lcfinfd  cfllour.  'V\\e.  contrast  belwccn  the  aflerird  Trutoni- 
cixin  of  the  German  revival  and  the  true  spirit  of  the  old  painters 
rauld  scarocly  be  better  illostrated  than  hy  rompnrin^  tlie  frcara 
of  the  Vinion  of  St.  Francis,  painted  b_v  Overbeclc,  in  the  churtbi 
of  the  An^clt,  at  the  for)t  of  the  bill  of  Assist,  with  the  nncien 
wall-paintings  in  the  town  above:  the  one  cold,  ptxtr,  am 
monotonoB*  in  colour,  affoctctllv  slifT,  and  cramprd  in  cnmpoai 
tion,— >the  others  aboundinir  in  arlk-ss  aad  graceful  conceptioni, 
Mid  still  bright  and  fateful  to  the  eye,  although  five  (Ynturiei 
iinve  swept  ov4-r  them  :  tli?  one  an  unimpassione<l  tmitatioa,— 
tljc  others  the  utterance  i)f  earnest  and  original  miods. 

Still  the  Germans  boast  of  h.iving  delivered  (Europe  from  tb 
thraldom  of  false  taste,  and  of  having  reslured  to  |iainting  i 
coiIy  simplicily  and  lej^ilimate  [maition.     Thcj  have  celebrat 
tlicir  aesthetic  triumph  at  Mimich  hy  a  freseo,  in  which  modern 
G«nnan  art,  represented  hy  German  artists  mountetl  on  Pej^asos, 
is  attacking,  horse-pistol   in   hand,  a  buman^headeii  monster 
bagwig  an<l  rulllcs,   who  guanU   the   mvo  in  which  lie  bou 
the  three  Graces — a  specimen  of  scenic  decoration  nut  nnwoith 
of  a  country  fair. 

A  sitnilar  niovemcni  to  that  in  Germany,  tbou|rb  not  orisi 
from  similar  muses,  took  place  a  few  years  ago  in  this  etmntrr. 
A  juftler  apprt^-cinlion  of  the  true  principles  and  ends  n(  art, 
partly  derived  from  a  more  intimate  actjuaintance  witli  the 
great  works  of  the  enrlv  Italian  painters,  and  partly  from  the 
influence  (if  German  writers,  beifan  lo  prevail.  We  bad  no 
roedizeval  school  of  our  nwn  of  suHicient  importance  and  wortb 
to  tam  to  for  our  examples,  especially  in  mural  decomtion.  A 
rude  kind  of  fresco  nppeam  to  buvc  been  employod  in  the  sac 
edifices  of  England,  as  in  other  Calbultc  countries,  belnre  lb 
Reformation.  f}ut  tbe  iconoclastic  spirit  of  the  Puritans  wuul 
not  txderate  the  traces  of  Romish  sujienttitions  in  their  bol 
places,  and  whitewash  or  the  scraper  soon  blotted  them 
Remains  of  lucli  paintings  are.  however,  still  to  \tc  found  i: 
many  of  our  ancient  cathL-<lraU  and  cliurvhcs.  Although  mUrte% 
iug  to  the-  arch;colo^ist  as  esnuiples  of  early  Gotiiio  dreoraiion, 
they  arc  of  litdc  merit  and  scarcely  deserve  to  be  noiicrd  as 
Works  of  art.  It  is,  however,  worthy  of  observation  tltat  the 
condition  of  some  of  these  fragments  proves  that  our  climate  i 
not  in  general  unfavourable  to  the  material  of  frcaoo. 

Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in   tbe  last  centory,  proposed    to 
Royal  Academy  that  certain  of  its  members   should  till  with 
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paintm^  the  apacea  which  Sir  Climloplier  Wren  ImJ  intcD* 
"'onally  left  for  ihat  purpose  in  the  interior  of  Si,  Paul's 
iBlbetlral.  Public  opinion,  however,  had  not  jcl  been  rrcoiirilcd 
an  Innovation,  which  the  great  architect  hod  foreseen  would 
ner  or  later  take  place,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
and  the  Bishop  of  London  refused  their  consent  to  the  plan.  It  is 
perhaps,  on  the  whoJu,  fortunate  tbat  such  was  the  t-asc,  as  ainrtn^t 
the  ajtjsu  selected  were  Dance,  Cipriani,  and  Angelica  KaufF- 
inann.*  The  attempts  nf  «inie  fnreign  artists  to  adorn  the  halls 
and  staircases  of  Kngtish  uiansious  ami  public  Unihlini^  after 
the  Italian  fashion,  with  classic  subjects  painted  in  oil,  tncril 
«C-arceI^'  mention  even  as  mural  decor^ition  of  Ihe  lowest  kind. 
The  first  serious  c(rort  to  ri-stoR*  to  paintint;  its  originnL  olliiv 
was  made  bv  Bairy,  and  the  unha])py  result  to  the  starving  nrlisC 
of  this  attempt  to  introduce  a  taste  for  'high  art'  is  well  knowtL 
His  works  in  the  Hall  of  the  Society  of  Arts  in  tlic  Ailelphi, 
highly  interesting  on  this  account,  have  no  claim  to  he  claiised 
amongst  frescoes,  as  they  are  simply  oil  pictures  ill-suited  to 
architectural  drcoration.  Rut  with  numerous  palpable  defects 
they  have  inanv  great  qualities.  They  display  a  rare  knowled)>;e 
of  the  principles  of  art,  and  in  many  in&lHnces  severe  beauty  of  ont- 
line  owl  expression,  asa\  a  lofty  and  noble  intention  which  would 
hare  placed  tbcm  high  in  rank  amuogst  the  masterpieces  of  every 
country,  had  they  not  been  disfigured  by  cold  artificial  colour- 
ing, a  frccjuent  want  of  simplicity,  and  a  false  lasle  for  cunvun- 
tinul  classic  allegory.  Vet  these  rctuarkahlc  works  arc  little 
Jknown  even  in  Kugland.  We  Lave  even  heard  it  related  of  a 
.vin^  royal  academician  that  on  bearing  their  merits  discussed, 
«  expressed  his  surprise  that  Uic  accomplished  architect  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  had  e%-er  wieldctl  the  brush  I 

kNo  further  attempt  was  made  until  long  after  Barry's  lime 
introduce  mural  decoration  in  its  best  lorui  into  Eniflond. 
he  erection  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  gave  the  first  decided 
■  The  pment  Dtan  of  St.  Paul'i  luu  revived  the  kIim  of  iIr>cor)iliag  (lie  inUriur 
lh«  catitwlnl,  ui4  kae  invit«d  puMiv  labMrlptmit  for  this  pai^ow.  He  pr»- 
posos  to  vnricfa  il  wiih  ferttga  aail  nUiro  msriiln  and  with  gitditup  We  wish 
^^proonate  [uvmiin^  in  tnneo  ootild  be  sddt^;  and  we  arc  KtaindMl  1^  the 
rmarluble  uratiua  of  Lonl  Brougham  on  Sir  Imuo  Ncwtou,  Ihm,  iT  tlita  fiae 
qdifiM  is  to  b*  sdnrnod  \>y  mgmorMlc  of  the  mighlj  dra'i,  n  tnonnoi^tii  should 
ba  «rMteil  th«r«  lo  him  who  ww  thesrcstesc  nuui  Uut  vu  cvlt  produced,  not 
only  bjr  Engtasd  but  bj  ilie  world.  The  fine  pusnge  in  which  Lord  llroughun 
■Itginaiist*  the  omiMion  will,  wc  hopr.  ladnce  o<ir  Government  to  refKtir  the 
dailcteficj''.  Thotif  who  bare  taiMvinelv  enoellml  in  ibe  arts  of  war  havr  tonhs 
rmiaed  to  them  at  ihe  pablio  espeose.  ts  it  filiiuR  ilial  he  who  excettud  all  men 
in  geniiit  should  be  \v(l  without  %  tribute,  tMSJUue  bis  talents  were  nut  applied  la 
commanding  »rta\r%,  bui  in  iinnvi^Iling  tlie  mblimeMt  mjtteriei  of  oaiure,  lo  tbt! 
|ht  and  profit  nr  mankind  I* 
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impulse  to  a  movement  in  favour  of  the  use  of  painling  as  aa 
aircessory  lo  architectun-,  anil  alTordecl  ample  opportunilu'^  fa 
iU  right    direction.      Tliu   report*    a»ltlre»«etl    hy   Sir    ChurU 
Eastlake  to  '  Ibc  Ro^al  Commission  for  the  Fine  Arts/  cqualli 
wmarkable  for  tlieir  learning,  their  lii>;h  tune  of  ferlini;,  nnd  llici 
true  appreciation  of  the  ends  uf  art,  were  well  calculateiJ  to  jruit 
the  public  taste,  nml  to  Irad  to  the  formaliun   of  a  scbool    i)l 
fresco   pninlers  wurthv  of  tlie  ii:ilion.       Indeed  n   belter  occuiop 
bod  never  bevn  ufTcred  for  tlic  atlaiamcnt  of  these  ubjectg. 
edifice  nf  unequalled  cittcnt  and  magnificence  was  thrown  upen 
painting.     Halls,  chambers  and  corridors  afforded  ample  spaci 
<)f  every  variety  tjf  form  and  of  cveir  iliineiiiiiuu,  combint^  wJt 
every  tnodificalion  of  a  rich  nnd  diversified  architecture.     Tli 
artist  had  the  fullest  scope  for  the  display  of   bis  invention  a 
imagination  in  the  cliniri-  and  treatment  of  hia  subject.     )< 
with  nil    tliese    advantages,    with    every    incitement  that  could 
stimulate  the  genius  and  zeal  of  the  painter,  we  fear  that  uulva^H 
some  raitira!  change  and  imprnvemcnl  takes  place  the  espcri^H 
ment  will  end  in  almost  total  failure. 

\Vc  are  inclined  to  attribute  this  result  muiuly  to  two  causes 
• — to  a  want  of  a  due  appreciation  and  knowledge  of  the  inir 
aim  of  pninting  when  combined  with  architecture,  on  tht^  pan 
of  those  tu  whom  has  been  confided  the  |uctiirial  decoration  of 
the  interior  of  the  edifice,  and  to  the  selet^ion  of  paiateis  who 
had  alK-ady  been  formed  in  a  school  opposed  in  all  its  views  and 
tendencies  to  fresco,  nnd  who  bad  neittier  the  requisite  ncquainl- 
ance  with,  nor  feeling  for,  this  branch  of  their  art.  A  loolitl^^ 
notion  seems  to  bare  spread  amongst  our  painters  that  it  is  ui^H 
worthy  of  their  position  to  be  suhscr^'ient  to  the  archilcct^^ 
Hiey  forget  that  this  subservience  is  so  far  ubsulutely  necessari' 
when  the  two  acta  are  ctimbined  that  the  w>rk  of  the  one;  must 
barmoni/c  with  that  of  the  other.  It  was  by  constanltr  keeping 
this  principle  in  >  iew  that  the  great  painters  uf  the  middle  ages 
— themselves  fn^jucntly  no  less  distinguished  as  atchitocts — 
carried  out  their  grandest  and  most  clTcctive  conceptions.  We 
have  shown  bow  it  was  their  purjMise  to  blend  into  one  complete 
and  hannniiious  whole,  painting  nnd  arehitci:lure,  colour  and 
carved  ornament.  Nor  have  those  artists  who  have  hitherto  be 
employed  in  the  Houses  ol  Parliameni,  with  one  exception,  und 
stood  and  applied  the  peculiar  projKTties  and  quality  of  frr 
Some  indeed  ap|>car  to  have  imagined  that  fresco  jiainting 
sists  in  tittle  else  than  cnnrse  unfinished  daubing,  hasty,  inac- 
cnrate  drawing  and  academical  'lours  de  force,'  scarcelv  superior 
lo  what  may  be  seen  on  the  papered  walls  uf  a  French  cafe. 
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lence  the  prcaUrr  number  of  their  frescoes  have  the  appearance  of 
B4I  mmI  pictures  painted  in  a  material  nf  the  use  of  whicti  the 
rtist  irttfl  i^oranl.  Tiic  study  oi  the  works  of  the  ttnlian  masters 
the  best  period  of  fresco-paint ing  would  have  shown  lliat  ibey 
))>r&lcd  bj-  a  poetie  treatment,  and  by  the  calm  dignity  and 
jsr  of  their  forms,  to  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  ;  tliat 
a  skilful  disposition  of  their  figures,  and  of  the  mnsses  of 
fjjht  ami  shade,  they  brought  out  their  subject  distinctly  aud 
itelligibly ;  tliat  by  symnietncal  composition,  and  by  rich  and 
garmonioiis  rtdonr,  ihey  added  grandeur  and  beauty  to  the  dcsi^D 
of  the  architect,  and  aided  the  just  proportions  of  all  its  parts; 
that  although  I0  the  attainment  of  these  objects  they  frequently 
sacrificed  detail  and  careful  finish,  they  never  wantonly  revelled 
in  bad  dmwing  or  false  colour  ;  that  although  their  treatment  of 
a  subject  might  be,  in  certain  reiipects,  conventjuniil,  yet  this 
conventionality  was  not  more  opposed  to  truth  and  nature  than  the 
diction  of  the  poet  is  opposed  to  the  language  which  ne  use  in 
ordionry  life.  Indeed,  painting  io  its  highest  development,  as 
in  fresco,  should  hear  a  very  close  analogy  to  the  epic.  It  should 
be  lofty  and  stately  in  its  measure,  witliuut  being  stJItcd  or  so 
far  exaggemted  as  to  be  repugnant  to  nature.  The  genius  of  the 
great  mural  painter,  like  that  of  the  epic  poet,  will  be  displayed 
by  the  skill  with  which  he  can  embodv  his  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions with  elevation,  dignity,  and  refinement.  It  should  no 
more  be  his  object  to  imitate  with  careful  accuracy,  striving  at 
actual  detvption,  the  common  objects  of  nature,  ur  lu  portray 
the  ignoble  actions  and  common  emotions  of  humanity,  than  it 
should  be  the  chief  aim  of  the  t-pic  poet  to  clothe  his  ideas  ia 
the  language  of  the  vulgar,  or  to  describe  the  lowest  and  meanest 
|Mi»stons  of  men.  If  such  effects  arc  attempted  at  nil,  they  should 
be  entirely  secondary,  and  subservient  to  both  the  general  and 
immediate  design.  In  an  easel  plctun',  which  may  be  moved 
Irum  ])l:«ce  to  place,  and  is,  more  or  less,  an  object  of  curiosity 
or  pleasure,  a  minute  repi-esentation  of  details,  nod  a  skilful  dis- 
play of  foreshortening,  and  of  original  and  startling  cfTects,  mar 
l>e  desirable;  but  the  more  a  fresco  approaches  such  a  work 
in  its  realistic  treatment,  and  in  its  academical  character,  the 
more  will  it  depart  from  the  true  r|uality  and  object  of  muml 
decoration,  and  will  injure  instead  of  cmbellisUiag  the  architec- 
ture with  wliich  it  mar  be  combined. 

One  or  two  of  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are 
deficient  in  every  requisite  quality  of  colour,  drawing,  and  com- 
position. We  may  particularly  instance  the  Adam  and  Ere 
in  the  vestibule  leading  to  the  Commons'  committee-rooms. 
Others  arc  vulgar  in  taste,  poor  in  invention,  commonplace  in 
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treatment,  nnd    Iiave  no    relation   wluitevcr  to  tbe  arrfiitectuiai^ 
features  of  tlio  place :  thev  exhibit,  in  short,  an  utter  ifrnor 
of   llie  object   of  mural    painting.     The    best    arc    deficient 
di|^i(y  u(  character  and   stfveritr  of  design,    having;  the    lai 
dcfi-cts  of  on  endeavour  lo  imitate  Dstural  objects    nnil  secDf 
with   (Irccplive  accuracy",   of  exaggerated   expression   of  TloU 
nca[)cnn(-:ii  artioo,  and  of  sacrificing  the  true  qimlities  of  frt 
to  minute  finish  and  elaborate  detail.     Rciwrt,   however,  s| 
fovyurably  of  the  cartoons  of  Mr.  Herbert  for  a  hall  which  he  ii 
ivbciut  to  dci'orate,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  greater  t-xpent 
will  keep  him  from  falling  into  any  of  !h«c  errors. 

Tu  Mr.  Maclise  has  Ijeen  assigned  fur  fresco  decoration  onel 
the    grandest    chambers    of  this   suiiipluous    edifice — the    nx 
approadi  to  t!ie  House  of  Lords,    The  tpmlilitMi  possessed  by  tl 
painter  in  an  eminent  degree — nn  ejttraordiimr}'  facility  of  desj 
and  patient  rendering  of  details — will  }-et  require  essential  mc 
ficaliiin  before  they  can  be  adapted  to  fresco  painting.    An  expr 
ston  and  action  too  melodramatic,  a  want  of  breadth,  hannt 
and  atmosphere  in  his  colouring',  and  a  tendency  to  sacrilire  i 
effect  to  the  subordinate  parts  of  bis  picture,  would  all  lje  tnc 
distent  with  the  calm  dignity  and  repose  of  the  highest  ordiror 
architectural  painting.  ^J 

In  thus  condemniug  the  frescoes  in  the  Houses  of  Parliaine^^| 
some  of  which  are  by  painters  deser\-edly  distinguishcil  for  th(^^ 
easel  j)icturps,   we  are   not  uiiinindful    that  they  are  painted  in  s 
new   tiiaterinl,   and  that  they  ritjuirc  lor  their  right  trcalment  ti 
peculiar  education  which  has  hitherto  been  foreign  to  the  Kitglii 
school.     Mr,  Watts  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  Knglish 
who  has  yet  rigliUy  un<lerstiK)d  the  objccl  and  felt  the  imjKtrlni 
of  fresco  combined  with  architecture.     His  St.  George  and 
Dragon  in  the  Testibule  of  the  Commons'  commitlee-rooms  oi 

in  its  composition  and  colouring,   in  its  poetic  treatment       

in  its  tecbnical  details,  mimy  of  ihe  genuine  (|ua)ities  of  mural 
decoration.     It  is  now  some  years  since  be  gained  the  at 
and  sympathy  of  lliosc  who  serit  for  the  liighesi  qualities  in 
Knglish  school  of  painting  by  his  fine  cartoon  of  *  Caract 
led  captive  to   Rome,'  a  work  which  niacetl  biin  nt  once  in  the 
highest  rank  of  TjiijUsh  painters.      y\c  arc  at  a  loss  to  und^^H 
stand  why  so   remaikable  a  work,  to  which  was   awarded  one  ^^M 
the  three  6rsl  prizes,  lias  never  bi^n  transferred  tu  the  walls  of 
the  edifice   for  which  it  was   intended.      Admirable  in  detig^^ 
dignified  in  its  dramatic  treatment,  truthful  in  scnttmrnt  >U^H 
expression,    and    symmetrical    in    composition,    it    has    all    tH^^ 
quaiilicK  required  in  architectural  |>ainting.      It   is   extraonlinal^ 
that  no  imfwrtant  part  of  tbo  deouratiun  of  the  Houses  of  Par- 

)i 
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Uament  should  bare  been  confided  to  a  man  of  such  remarkable 
powers  and  so  eminently  qualified  for  the  task. 

With  the  exception  of  the  St.  George  and  the  Dragun 
Mr.  Watts  had  giren  no  public  proof  of  his  skill  as  a  fresco 
painter,  although  he  had  adorned  one  or  two  private  dwellings 
with  his  works,  until  the  benchers  of  Lincoln's  Inn  were  in- 
duced to  intrust  to  bim  the  decoration  of  one  end  of  their 
beautiful  hall.  We  are  persuaded  that  they  will  have  no  cause 
to  repent  their  decisicHi^  but  that,  ere  long,  they  will  boast  of  the 
greatest  monument  of  mural  painting  as  yet  executed  in  this 
country.  The  artist  has  selected  for  his  subject  an  ideal  repre- 
sentatitHi  of  the  great  lawgivers  of  the  world,  collected  together  in 
one  grand  and  solemn  company,  as  best  befitting  the  place,  and 
as  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  frescoes  illustrative  of  the 
principal  events  in  the  history  of  English  law.  In  his  com- 
position he  has  followed,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  mode  of 
treatment  chosen  by  Raphael  for  his  School  of  Athens,  adapting 
its  arrangement  to  the  Gothic  form  of  the  building.  Beneath 
three  allegorical  statues,  of  Religion,  Justice,  and  Mercy,  are 
assembled  on  spacious  steps  those  who,  from  the  earliest  times 
and  in  all  lands,  have  given  laws  to  mankind — noble  figures  1  each 
by  individuality  of  expression  and  action  and  by  appropriate  cos- 
tume typifying  bis  race  and  country.  The  draperies  are  full  and 
severe,  the  lines  grand  and  simple ;  each  figure  standing  forth 
boldly  and  ilistinctly.  The  artist  has  shown  no  fear  of  colour, 
Imt  hats  Qsed  it  in  rich  profusion  and  in  broad  and  well-defined 
masses.  The  whole  design  is  thus  at  once  clear  and  intelligible, 
and  there  is  no  confusion  or  crowding.  Whilst  the  painter  has 
displayed,  without  stint,  the  resources  of  his  genius,  he  has 
laboored  to  render  complete  the  work  of  the  architect ;  and  his 
fresco,  instead  of  diminishing  the  apparent  size  of  the  ball, — one  of 
the  most  successful  efforts  of  a  man  who  has  taken  the  first  rank 
amongst  our  English  architects,  Mr.  Philip  Hardwicke,— -adds,  by 
hamony  of  colour  and  symmetry  of  composition,  to  the  beautyof  its 
proportions.  It  is  thus  that  the  sister  arts  should  embellish  and 
aid  each  other.  We  believe  that  Mr.  Watts  has  undertaken  his 
fresco  upon  terms  not  unlike  those  upon  which  Barry  was  forced 
to  paint  his  pictures  in  the  Adelphi.  Yet  let  him  be  of  good 
cheer.  Few  men  of  original  genius  have  been  appreciated  or 
understood  in  their  generation,  though,  if  we  are  not  much  mis- 
taken, bis  merits  will  be  generally  recognised  before  the  men 
amcmgst  whom  he  lives  will  have  passed  away.  And  e\'en 
should  it  be  otherwise,  he  will  have  the  proud  satisfaction  of 
feeling  that  he  has  pointed  the  way  to  the  highest  realms  of  art, 
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ami  has  laid  the  roiinJation  upon  which  may  be  raised  a 
of  painling  wnrlliy  of  the  nation, 

Atth<jug:b   the  wnnt  uf  solidity  in  our  donrntic  architecture,       ' 
and  the  caprice  of  I'ashion  which  Hemanda  cnnslant  rhange  of       1 
mtdencc,  render   the  introductiuu  ii(  fresco  painting  of  a  hifh 
order  into  the  private  houses  of  England  almost  imprarticablr, 
e«pccially  in  London,  at  no  otlier  perIo<l  and  in  no  other  countiT 
bare  tlierc  been  to  many  public  buildings  which  could  be  cinbel- 
lislied  by  this  mode  of  decoration.     The  attempts  which  have  ol 
late  years  boon    unhappily    made  to    foist    upon    onr    Ctiurch, 
ceremonies  and  observances  opposed  to  its  spirit  and  repugnant 
to  the  senlimenis  of  the  people,  liave  tended  to  retard  if  ant  1^^ 
prevent  the  introduction  of  mural  paintings  into  ecclesiastical  ei^^J 
iiccg.     Vot  this  mode  of  decoration  is  not  only  innocent  in  itself^^^ 
and    consistent  whh  Protestant    simplirily,    but,  if  jadidouilv 
carried  out,  both  usvl'ul  and  becumin^.  We  do  not  desire  to  see  if 
(Mir  churches  such  archaic  absurdities  and  colourless  imitations 
Roman  Catholic  symbols  as  will  disfl^^re  the  walls  of  All  Salol 
in  Margaret  Street ;  but  Scripture  subjects  reverently  and  spirit 
nally  treated  would  not  only  be   be5tting  ornaments  to  a  &a< 
building,  but  might  be  rendered  highly  instrnclivc  and  cfUfyii 
to  the  |ieople. 

Out  if  not  in  churches,  at  least  in  the  innumerable  public  nlifit 
which  are  arising  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  laad- 
the  town-halls,  the  vast  exchanges  of  commercial  cities,  the  sta- 
tions of  railways,  the  chambers  of  music — freaco-paintint;  miptii 
resume  its  ancient  vocation  of  tcaciiing,  whilst  anbrdinf:  infmiir 
pleasure  to  the  taste  and  the  irna^inntitm.  Our  history  yiellk^H 
to  that  of  no  other  nanon  in  the  grandf  ur  of  its  episode-*,  and  ]^H 
wealth  of  noble  deeds.  Our  literature  is  equally  rich  in  the  inieu- 
tiuns  and  funcies  ofirenius.  'I'he  innumerable  mces  and  lands  con- 
quered by  our  arms  or  our  enterprise  afford  inexhaustible  subjnis 
to  the  painter.  What  varied  types  of  human  eiistencc  from 
wild  denizen  of  the  American  wilds  to  the  swarthy  nali%e 
Ilindoitan — what  ([orgeous  magnificence  and  endless  diveisifj 
of  costume — what  exquisite  inonumenls  of  architecture — wl 
sublime  and  awful  featiii-cs  of  nalure,  are  encircled  by  our  iide! 
Let  us  picture  to  nur&clvei  tlial  uuble  ball  of  Westminster 
adorned  with  one  vast  consecutive  series  of  frescoes,  such  as  the 
painters  of  the  16th  century  would  have  painted,  iUustratii 
our  triumphs  and  (»ur  sway  over  the  Jii»ny  peoples  and  countn< 
wliich  acknowledge  our  dominion.  What  a  monument  such 
work  might  Iw  to  the  greatness  and  p<jwlt  of  England  I 

We  trust  that,  ere  it  be  too  late  to  paint  with  trulhfuliMtsgr 
deeds  still  fresh  in  our  memories,  and  phases  of  human  life 
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f  xisttn^^ — far corivt* nliunal  r^^prescntations  by  lirtn;-  mnn  of  bygone 
events  of  a  put  age  can  never  command  equal  sympathy  aiid  in- 
terest— the  importance  of  painting,  as  combined  with  architecture, 
will  l)p  fully  rrrofcnised,  and  its  lc};itimate  nflfice  properly 
understood.  A  more  ffeneral  actjuaintance  with  the  works  with 
which  the  painters  of  thn  Hth  anil  ISth  centuries  adorned  the 
eharehes  and  pablic  cdlfires  of  Italy  is  well  calnilated  to  further 
this  end,  and  to  improve  public  taste.  We  therefore  heartily 
I  welciime  any  puhlit-ations  whirh  may  extend  the  knowledge  of 
^^bose  great  monuments  of  art,  and  may  preserve  a  lasting  and 
^B^ithful  record  of  such  as  arc  perishing.  VVc  urge  those  who  think 
^with  ns  to  give  support  and  encouragement  to  the  Arundel 
Somty. 


tBT.  !I. — 1.  Thf  Odrs  anil  £piro<tes  of  Jloracftiratttiatcd  lileraUv 
;.  and  rhjihmiailbj.     Uy  W.  SeMeIl,"U.l).      185<). 

The  Odes  of  Jloract,  UteraUy  tranalaied  into  Eugli$k.  Vtr»$, 
By  Henry  George  Robin«on.     1844,  ld55. 

The  Odes  of  Horace^  tranflated  iido  umlafmed  flf^rei,  nith 
Introductions  and  Notes.  By  F.  W.  Newman,  Professor  a( 
Latin,  University  College,  lA>ndon.      18:J3. 

Tfte  Odes  of  IJoract!^  in  Four  linolis  ;  translated  into  English 
L^ric  Verse.  By  Lord  Ravemiworlli.  Dedicated  to  lii« 
Royal  Highness  the  Piincc  of  Wales.     1855. 

|UR  Knglisb  lovers  of  the  wise  and  pleasant  Vennsino  con- 
tinue to  attempt  translating  blui  ho  prrtlnat-iously  that  we 
arc  fairly  provoked  into  inquiring  what  success  has  yet  Iwen 
■ttnjned  in   the  object  by  our  national   literature,  and   nheliier 
lere  are  any  prospects  of  a  jwrfnctly  satisfactory  nchievcnicnt  of 
le  nice  and  diffictdt  task  ?     Wc  shall  not  apply  the  jtrvsaic  test 
utility  in  the  matter,  for  wc  do  not  estimate  roses  by  their 
ulue  for  medicinal   purposes,  and  a  Horace  in  Knglish,  tike 
lorace  in  Latin,  would  be  something  beyond  price.     But  even 
3und  of  utility  there  is  a  good  deal  to  say.    Who  Iinows 
■%  vernacular   Horace    may  not  yet  be  required    fur  a 
teformcd  Howie  of  Commons?      Who  knows  wliiit  wouhl  be 
le  effect  uf  the  diffusion  of  perfectly  grjccful  and  accurate  ver- 
sions of  the  ancients  npnn  a  generation  which  threatens  to  respect 
nothing  oKier  tlian  1832  ?     From  this  p  >iot  of  view,  the  imjuiry 
becomes  important  as  well  as  interesting :  and  tlie  fact  thai  our 
latest  transl:itor   is  a  Pcer*n<>t  unknown   in  public   life  acquires 
a  new  significuuce.     The  truth  is,  that  we  cannot  help  looking 
upon  Horace  as  a  kind  of  honomry  member  (along  with  other 
Vol.  104.— iVp.  UQS.  z  ancients) 
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aocients'l  of  die  Btitish  coostitutioo.  He  umI  his  friraUs  Iwr 
hpljK-d  tn  fonn  nar  statcsmea,  polis})  oar  iiiABorj,  umI  poinloar 
convrnatinn  for  Rianv  af^et,  ood  ibst  Lonl  Hafcmworth  thmi})! 
'  be  hii  traiulatoT  U  ■  ^t  wbicfa  we  ace  still  bappr  tn  be  able  tn 
.cbanctcriie  as  Eiiglisk.  Sir  Robert  Pe«l  lored  tbie  Httle  Romaa: 
Xurd  ilunkct  leanied  hiui  bv  heart ;  Burke  (footed  bim  ;  Lonl 
Nonh  punned  upon  him  ;  \V»rren  Hastings  mKlem]  oae  of  kit 
inoft  fatnouB  n«l«fs.  VW  shall  sec  presentiv  that  iberc  are  aoU*- 
mm,  diplomatists,  statesmen,  and  bishops,  as  wdl  as  poets  Hid 
scliolars,  aiDoo;;  those  who  hnrc  cndeavoared  to  natOTalisc 
ia  our  limpie  ;  so  that  tlic  task  can  hnnllrhe  called  one  of  i 
literalun-  ualv.  and  before  wc  be^in  lu  examine  it  speciallT"! 
tbni  li^ht  we  icp\  trmptcd  lu  iay  a  few  words  on  the  historictl 
importance  uf  Horace  bimself. 

Tht-Tc  is  nothing  more  cuiioug  than  the  transition  bj-  whidi 
M'ssical    literature  has    passed   from   a  revolutionising   into  » 
conser^-ativc  inQucnce.     It  was  once  dangerous  to  be  susptfclttl 
of  (Jrrt'k,  and  the  elderly  frentlcmcii  of  the  fiftrenth  centurv  did 
not  half  like  ft  voung  fellow  w\\o  showed  a  marked    torn  fxr 
Liitiii  pruse.      Wlicii  Horuco  appeared   from  the  presses  of  Italy 
s  if  the  Esquiltiie  had  given  up  its  dead— he,  the  Epiruresa 
tlic  admirer  of  Augustus,  began  his  modem  career  in  iW 
|;capacit3'  of  a  refurnKir.     He  taught  Erasmus  to  laugh  at  monks, 
[to  ridicule  old  feudal  funcrnU,  to  treat  the  grotesque  figures  of 
'gaints  with  little  more  reverence  thou  he  himself  bad  sbowD  to 
the  imasios  of  Priapiis:  nnd  a  correspoiiilin^  inflaence  was  eicr- 
cised   l>y  the  other  comic  writera   of  antiquity  all   over  liuropr. 
Rabelais  in  France,  Uuchanau   in  Scotland,  Skeltoo  in  Knglaod, 
were  all  men  suckleil  on  the  Wolf  of  Roman  satire ;  and  car- 
dinals and  friars.  t\*rantii  and  hypifcrites  were  pclic<l  with  wco* 
pons  such  ns  liad  once  assailed  Domitian — Tigelliuue — bluatrd 
li&erttni,  and  sliam  Stoics.     Horace — less  direct  and  violent  ibMl 
[Other  satirists — provrd  iilso  to  hvive  jin  clttmeut  capable  of  wider 
Lemployment  in  the  world.     That  philosophy  of  moderation  which 
fwc  find  in  his  later   works — the    Kpistlei — was    found  to  fair* 
niDuise  with  certain  epochs  of  the  modern  world,  so  much  as  lo 
bciromr   traceable    in    our   moralists   and    divines.      His  happy 
savings  obtained  the  currency  of  proverbs  antl  the  authority  iiC 
oracles.     The  world  has  luu^  forgotten  that  be   and  his 
of  ancient  brntbera  were  onoe  thought  dangerous   lo  cbt; 
and  thrones.     Tlicy  are  now  the  cherished  darlings  of  spirit 
and  temporal   potentates,   laved  (stranf^  to  say)  lenst  by 
political  jMirties  whose  existence  in  Kflvope  thcv  )iel|)«d  lo 
jmssible  I      But   if   we  recognise  the  ingratitude  of  liberaUsn 
when  it  assails  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  let  us  be  thankful 
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that  we  now  know  what  Latin  and  Greek  really  teach.  The 
old  abbots,  who  hated  the  new  studies*  may  sleep  in  peace.  Ko 
man  now  who  knows  who  Brutus  was  is  likely  to  imitate  him. 
We  study  our  own  demagogues  in  Aristotle,  and  laugh  at  them 
in  Aristophanes.  Republics  which  remained  great  or  inde- 
pendent only  as  long  as  they  remained  historic  and  aristocratic 
present  little  for  the  imitation  of  rebellious  cobblers.  Liberty, 
Equality,  and  Fraternity  stare  when  brought  into  contact  with 
societies  which  based  all  politics  on  the  eternal  necessity  of 
slavery,  and  made  the  hatred  of  foreigners  a  part  of  public 
Tirtae.  What  fluctuations  of  opinion  and  varieties  of  view  has 
the  popularity  of  Horace  survived!  And  how  "hopeless  seem 
the  prospects  of  our  modem  reputations,  when  we  contemplate 
the  thousands  of  editions  and  versions  which  maintain  and 
diffuse  his  fame ! 

But  let  us  now  (for  he  is  not  before  us  every  day)  take  a 
bird's-eye  view  of  the  more  recent  varieties  of  Horatian  opinion. 
Every  ancient  has  a  modem  literature  of  bis  own,  and  has  also 
bis  rises  and  falls  in  popular  favour  like  a  living  writer.  Horace, 
for  instance,  was  not  so  early  translated  in  England  as  Virgil 
and  others,  nor — if  wc  may  venture  on  so  decided  a  generaliza- 
tion— was  he  so  much  valued  in  the  Elizabethan  period.  He 
rose  in  favour  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  acquired  a  decided 
accession  of  popularity  when  Pope  published  the  '  Imitations.' 
The  great  intellectual  movement  which  followed  the  French 
revolution  was  not  favourable  to  him;  he  was  assailed  heavily 
in  Germany,  and  Catullus  came  more  into  fashion.  Niebubr 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Catullus,  but  he  took  care  that  deprecia- 
tion of  the  later  author  should  not  go  too  far,  and  we  find  him 
writing  thus  on  the  subject  in  his  celebrated  *  Letter  to  a  Young 
Philologer :' — '■ 

*  Horace's  Odes  may  also  benefit  tlie  young  as  a  standard  fityle 
formed  upon  the  Greek  model,  and  it  is  a  pity  tliat  a  contempt  for 
them  has  spread  which  is  only  allowable  and  not  arrogant  in  the  case 
of  a  very  small  number  of  Masters  in  philolt^y.' 

Since  that  time  the  tide  has  turned  again.  Abroad,  there 
have  been  several  excellent  editions  of  him  published ;  at  home, 
besides  the  <  Horatius  Restitntos '  of  Dr.  Tate  and  the  edition  of 
Milman,  there  have  been  more  translations,  of  some  literary 
pretension,  than  it  would  be  easy  to  match  in  any  other  given 
number  of  previous  years.  A  reacUon  has  set  in.  Just  as  the 
Queen  Anne's  men  and  their  successors  of  the  last  century  have 
recovered  from  the  depression  which  they  experienced  during 
the  fint  ascendency  of  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  there  is  a 
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entered  into  among  ttic  men  of  letters  who  discuss  Hurali 
qucsrions.  How  far  was  he  renlly  a  poet?  How  far  was  be 
uitblc  as  a.  man  F  'I*hcst*  points  art*  debuted  without  au_v  altsui 
nffectatiun  of 'contempt;  and  on  them,  as  on  otiier  rontrore 
sics  rvgnrdiii^  Huracf's  life  and  wrilingn,  dofmilc  {frounds 
aigumeul  begin  to  ditclucc  Ihvuiselves.  We  have  ruuaikcd 
gradual  rise  of  somewhat  new  conclusions  about  liini ;  but  ti\ae 
are  acrompanied  erervwherc  witb  a  mixture  of  afft'ctiun  awl 
ndtniratian  which  siiow  that  he  is  likely  to  survive  the  tests  uf 
this  generation  as  Lriumphantlj  as  he  has  those  of  any  prcccdiq^H 

If,  for  exBiiipli',  we  lake  the  oUl  question — Was  Horace  a 
poet? — nohudj-  would  now  venture  to  answer  it  in  the  mett 
Contemptuous  negative  of  a  sixth-rate  imitator  of  Keals. 
the  other  hand,  who  would  assert  thot  his  genius  was  as  ualurat 
poetic  ns  tliftt  of  Shokspearc  or  Sopliocles  ?  A  good  ttst  in  m 
cases  is  to  ask  whether  the  word  'poet'  wuuttl  be  a  sulhcient 
description  for  a  man,  williout  an^  other;  whether  the  pnelir 
element  has  the  mastery  in  his  mind  and  sljle?  Now,  it  cati 
hardly  be  said  that  this  was  the  case  with  Horace — whose 
oarlipMt  works  are  satires — whose  l.it^'st  works  are  epistles,  aotl 
who  is  more  original,  beyond  all  question,  in  these,  thau  in  Ih^H 
strictly  poetic  compositions  which  he  nrotc  for  the  tyre.  1^1 
say,  indeed,  that  he  was  more  original  tn  these,  is  only  to  wy 
that  be  was  a  Komau.  The  Lloman  satire  standi  by  itself,  a 
is  a  native  production  of  the  Italian  soil.  It  is  not  like 
Arehilocliian  satires  whirli  Uonice  imitated  in  tlie  Kpodes. 
is  not  like  the  OUl  Comedy  represented  by  Aristophanes.  It  is 
peculiar  creation  of  the  native  Uoman  mind — rich  widi  its  nneioQt 
inoralit),  and  its  j<hrewd  molber-wii.  There  is  no  doing  jurfiee 
to  or  understanding  the  Uuninns  without  rcinemlx*ring  th 
humour  ;  and  we  must  say  that  when  we  think  of  Horare, 
invnlunLorily  plrlure  t!ie  little  man  trotting  on  his  mule  and  watc 
ing  with  the  mixt^  sympathy  and  criticism  of  a  humourist  t 
couuliy-folk,  or  ctiriously  scanning  tlie  (low  of  life  in  the  Subu 
or  the  Sacred  Way,  \Vc  rather,  tliat  is,  iind  such  ima^s  of 
rising  brfore  us,  than  those  ]iresentetl  by  the  lyrics — Aiurrcoo 
visions  of  poetic  dissipation —  Horntius  under  a  vine,  with  bis  b 
anointed,  listening  to  Tymlaris  ;  white  Pucr,  myrtle-cmwnedf 
coming  along  with  a  wine-jar.  Briefly,  it  is  our  ihenry  that  I 
historical  Horace  was  a  philosophical  satirist  and  muralist ;  tha' 
his  other  gifts  were  subordinate,  and  that  bis  lyrics  Diust  he 
itudietl  with  a  constant  eye  to  their  artificial  and  (in  some  in- 
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n««,  ftt  all  events)  utterly  unreal  rhararter.  But  on  tlic  other 
liaml,  ])'  he  htid  been  only  satirist  aod  moralist,  how  could  he 
bare  wrhtcn  tho  Carrnina— siipposinsj  him  tn  have  imit.ited  ever 
«o  closely  Alcreus  nml  Sappho,  and  AiiacreonV  And  here  it  is 
useless  li>  iiuKzle  nursclves  over  the  recondite  meanings  that  may 
"ic  in  the  word  IWt.  IIo  is  a  poet  who  ran  produce  the  cfTects 
poetry.     The  Bandusinn  fountain  gratifies  the  setise  by  xt* 

>ln(!S9,  and  lulls  it  with  ils  plash.  What  can  anybody  who 
dracrihea  a  fftunt.iin  do  more?  We  are  far  imm  mwintaiiiin|c 
that  Horace  was  no  poet  at  all.  We  think  tliat  in  uilnd  oud 
rharnrter  he  wns  cssenlialJv  a  philosopher;  but  that  be  had 
suffirtent  |ioetic  gtrnius — jjiveii  a  lyrical  literature  and  fon-ijyn 
tni>tres — to  produce  dflighlful  tides,  and  odes  which  wo  should 
still  enjoj,  even  if  the  songs  of  Lesbos  had  survived.  But  this  is  a 
different  thing  from  calliai;  a  man  a  creative  poet.  The  civilized 
world,  in  fact,  had  advanced  in  t!ie  lime  nf  Augustus  beyond 
ihc  sta?e  where  lyrics  originate.  They  belong  to  the  grand 
old  singing  lime  ol"  peoples,  when  their  ht-aits  aud  voices  are 
young, — to  the  spring  season  of  a  race  when  its  creeds  aiul  insti- 
tutions are  flourishint;  healthily  abmit  it  like  the  leaves,  and  it 
pours  out  song  for  wing's  sake.  Huraco  was  as  iar  removed 
in  time  from  that  e|>oeh,  as  ne  :ire  t'roin  the  rpoi-b  which  pro- 
duced the  feudal  ballads.  And  indeed,  it  would  not  be  absurd 
to  (ornpnre  bis  poetic  p4>sition  under  Augustus  with  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Srolt  under  George  the  Fourth.  They  were  both  poets, 
but  nut  poets  only.  They  were  both  inspiretl  by  the  minstrelsy 
of  a  day  toni;  gone  by,  and  yet  as  men  of  the  world  and  of  general 
genius  acquired  n  fame  apart  from  thctr  poetic  fame.  It  is  not 
as  singer  after  all,  so  much  as  thinker,  that  Horace  has  left  his 
mark  on  Kurope ;  and  when  we  talk  of  Sir  Walter,  wo  talk  of 
him  rather  as  the  great  describer  of  character,  tiic  nise  kindly 
judge  of  mankind,  than  as  the  bnnl  who  song  the  battles  ai 
Floddcn  or  HaHaw. 

Ac*"ord)ng  lo  this  view,  Horace  Is  heginnintr  derinitely  to  take 
bis  place  as  tlie  great  nan  of  the  world  iiniong  poets,  and  the 
ICreat  poet  of  men  of  tlie  world.  He  heads  that  large  and  irj- 
dumtial  bo<]y  of  writers  which  includes  in  our  literature  A<ldison 
and  Pope ;  men  who  have  written  admirable  poems,  hut  who 
are  yet  (by  a  popular  instinct  perhaps  deeper  than  i*riticisin) 
separated  as  a  class  fn>m  the  Shaksjieares  and  Spensers.  His 
cbacactcr,  too,  rises  dtifinitely  l>efore  us  and  harmoutsi-s  with  liis 
works,  when  we  dcscrihi;  biin  as  one  of  the  best  and  kindliest 
men  of  the  world,  whose  biograpbr  has  ever  become  a  matter  of 
islnrical  roncem.  Vour  Horace  is  not  a  solitary  singer  living  in 
own  world,  and  listened  to  from  without,  like  a  nightingale. 

He 
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He  is  a  cbecrful  creature,  lovini:  society  and  ibe  li^t; 
among  men  as  well  as  a  writer  f<t>r  them.  His  soul  ms  ooti 
star  tliat  dwelt  ajtart ;  but  an  oxct-eOinglj  pleasant  nntl  brilliuii 
lnui|>  for  llic  habitatinns  of  mankind.  'Sir,'  said  Dr.  Jobasoa, 
einpliaticallv,  at  the  Mitre,  wlirn  Bojhv  woiKlt-rrd  bow  he  cw 
lire  on  easier  trnns  with  the  leurnril  and  pious  doctor  (ban 
Ills  (iwn  faihcr,  '  1  aui  a  man  of  the  world,  and  I  take  the  col 
of  the  world  as  it  moves  along.'  This  was  Horace's  waj. 
wrote  charming  litlle  songs  for  it,  (after  the  Greek,  Dum; 
them;)  made  beaiiLlfut  little  paintinfis  tor  it,  frracrfnl  doli 
linns  of  that  ancient  .Xf^tbology  wlilch  could  still  pmtify  tite 
tlioiiph  it  had  eeoaeil  to  satisiy  the  soul  of  the  Pnpin  world; 
and,  while  (loin;;  so,  took  np  his  own  successful  positka  in 
socicly  and  studied  it  to  the  verr  core.  Such  a  career  is  not  to 
be  compared  in  illgnity  and  puntr  with  that  of  Mitton.  It  ms 
the  career  of  an  artist  and  a  philosopher — not  prrten<lia9  to 
a  mission  for  reforming  the  world  ;  but  making  the  licst  of  itu 
he  found  it,  and  on  the  nholc  nsing  his  fine  gifts  with  visdoa 
ami  delicacy.  We  must  remember  liow  bard  it  was  to  rise 
a  nobler  theory  of  life  in  bis  time  ami  position,  amidst 
ruins  of  n  constitution  and  the  decay  of  a  faith.  He  bad 
Stoicism  (of  which  be  felt  the  dij^nity)  vanish  from  |Mliti 
with  Brutus.  Nothing  was  left  him  bat  the  praciicc  of 
and  the  pbilosuphy  uf  Moderation.  And  alter  all  too, 
cause  of  Augustus  nos  /it's  i.ause ;  though  tie  did  not  perl 
know  it,  when  be  threw  away  his  shield  amidst  the  dust 
Pliilippl.  It  can  only  have  Iteeii  by  accident  that  be — the 
of  a  lihertifau — was  tribune  of  a  legion  in  wbal  realty  was 
muse  of  Oligarchy.*  But  the  rise  of  frecdmen  and  pruvinciab,' 
and  the  encourage oient  of  letters,  were  fundamental  parts  of 
the  C-esarean  policy,  a  fact  which  lakes  from  the  poet's  eutopics 
of  the  Emperor,  nil  suspicion  of  that  unwilling  and 
flattery  which  the  world  justly  execrates  as  base. 

Having  touched  on  Horace's  biography,  wc  may  add,  that 
that  department  also  our  modem  scholars  are  arrivii^  at 
thin:;  like  a  compromise.    Dean  Milman  says  that  wc  cannot 
at  thi-  truth  about  the  order  of  composition  of  the  *  Odes.'     Pi 
feasor  Newman  agrees  with  bim.     The  Germans  wUl  probaUy 
give  up  the  fruitless  task  soon ;  and  IJillenburger,  we  obi« 
while  adopting  Frankc's  arrangement,  in  the  text  of  bis  XMe 
ccinteni  to  put  his  own  criticisms  un  it  in  the  notes.      U'hei) 
great  Dcntlcy  i&sue<l    what  he  thouglit   the  true  chronology. 


1 


'  A  laodera  •cbotar  has  fa^gnuil  that  be  mtct  wis  Mhnun ,-  sad  that  is 
SU.  i,  C  he  reslly  alltiilcH  lu  f  be  rumour  tt>  m  jolce.  Bat  «s  oan  Snd  no  tne»  itf 
Urity  in  llic  ptungr.     L'ompsrv.  loo,  77/>.  L  S<M9. 
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pronounced,  more  mo,  that  whenever  learned  men  went  bejond 
the  limiu  he  had  fixed,  thej  went  wrong.  The  world  has  not 
finally  accepted  tbe  Bentleian  plan,  but  at  least  it  has  accepted 
no  other. 

Now,  at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  as  if  nothing  could  be  more 
useless  Iban  for  a  number  of  worthy  men  to  spend  their  lives  in 
inquiring  whether  Horace  wrote  the  First  Book  of  Satires 
atat.  29^28,  or  atat.  24-30  ;  whether  the  Rectius  vivea  was 
written  before  tbe  Videa  vt  alta,  and  so  forth.  Indeed,  one  might 
indulge  in  a  good  deal  of  sarcasm  on  tbe  subject,  if  it  were  not 
pretty  evident  that  a  great  many  people  employ  their  time  much 
worse.  Bat  this  matter  of  the  order  of  composition  and  its  diffi- 
culties really  bears  upon  Horace's  lyrics  and  Horace's  life  with 
more  significance  than  many,  perhaps,  suppose. 

For  if  we  accept  the  theory  that  the  man  Horace  is  really 
to  be  looked  for  in  the  'Satires*  and  'Epistles,' — that  in  these 
he  was  original  and  Roman  to  a  degree  which  he  was  rarely  if 
at  all  in  the  'Odes,* — it  is  obvious  that  there  must  be  much 
in  the  '  Odes '  not  to  be  treated  as  a  source  of  genuine  Horatian 
biography.  Take,  for  instance,  his  love-affairs,  which  have  been 
discussed  with  such  matter-of-fect  solemnity  that  one  critic  pub- 
lished a  special  dissertation  mi  'Tyndaris'I  Which  is  the 
wildest  extreme?  to  describe,  as  Buttmann  does,  all  such  critics 
as  '  gossiping  anecdote-mongers,'  or  to  hold  out  for  the  historical 
reality  and  personal  existence  of  Bafine,  Cinara,  Chloe,  Chloris, 
Galatea,  Glycera,  Inachia,  Lalage,  Lyce,  Lyde,  Lydia,  Myrtale, 
Neiera,  Pholoe,  Phryne,  Phyllis,  Pyrrha,  and  Tyndaris  ?  Of 
the  two  alternatives,  we  prefer  the  firsh  We  think  that  it  is 
ridiculous  to  ^  on  discussing  the  dates  and  order  of  such  imagi- 
nary attachments  with  as  much  gravity  as  if  we  were  talking  of 
Milton's  wives : — 

Bes  est  ridicula  et  nimis  jocoaa. 

It  is  evident  that  the  poet  used  these  pretty  names  to  garnish 
a  song  without  any  eye  to  reality  or  consistency.  In  Carm.  I.  22, 
he  is  singing  of  Lalage,  and  a  wolf  flies  from  bim,  but,  in  2-5,  a 
friend  is  advised  not  to  make  love  to  her,  because  she  is  too 
young.  Phyllis,  in  Carm,  2-4,  is  the  object  of  the  affection  of 
Xanthias  Phoceus;  in  4,  21  she  is  invited  to  come  and  keep 
Maecenas**  birthday,  and  to  give  up  all  thoughts  of  Telephus. 
Tl)p  Chloe  of  Carm.  3-7,  is  not  the  Thracian  Chloe,  of  the 
famous  Donee gratiu,  3-9.  So,  ton,  Horace  is  violently  enamoured 
of  Glycera  {Carm.  I.  19),  and  presently  (1.  33)  is  found  consoling 
TibuUus  for  her  preference  of  a  lover  younger  than  them  both. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  as  it  is  a  point  of  honour  with  the  editors 
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to  uimiify  tbe  clamseU  wliea  thtj  can.  we  ihoold  find  tbmm  oao. 
irulirting  rwrli  olbnr  sadly.     *  For  same    little  wliiie   «e  fiaii 
G)>Tera  is  liis  toast,*  sayi  Profmcor  Newman ;  ^Glyeerm  aflaai 
iictom  et  f^ra!c;am,YXfx(^st,'  says  DiUealmrj^i;  thoy^gihit  is  bmb 
witbuut  a  sifch  that  the  If^aracd  Ocrman  parts  irith  one  of  lliar 
lilt-'rarj  boaris.    Mr.  Newman  seems  to  suffer  real  paia  ima  tie 
conttnnjilation  of  Horace's  delimiupncies.     There  is  a  welMuMvo 
«lc,  the  ParciiU  junctoi  (Car/n.  1.  gS),  a*i<Irct*rtl  li>  Lvctia  eT»»^« 
\ng  old.    '  Of  nil  Horace's  '^  Odes,"  '  sajs  tb«  ProfesMr.  '  ^  jB 
perhaps,  the  mint  disparaj^iui^  tn  hU  mrinory.  .  .  He  abuaes  1^^ 
Uijifh  [Hietical   powers  to  exult  in  her  dtrplucahle  state  wbm  ber     | 
Iie-iuty  is  vanishinfi,  &c.'     Now  where,  we  asJc,  is  tbe  eyidffr 
tlini  (his  is  iKe  Lydia  who  figures  in  iliree  other  Ijrics?     Ii  Ae 
gill  who,  in  I,  S,  IS  BiMiiling  Syltarix,  who  in  I.  13  is  in  love  with 
Telephua,  who  in  3,  i>  is  reconciled  lu  Hunce  in  a  reaowntd 
ainoebspan  ns  an  old  Jlame,  one  and  the  saioe  person?     Tbe 
negative   may   l)e    proved  almost   to  demonsl ration.      Tbe   tbrte 
Hooks  in  which  tlieic  poems  about  Lydia  occur,  were  vrilten  ual 
published,  according  In   tbe   best  theories,  from  a.u.c.  1~ 
A.t'.c.  731.     There  is   not  time  for  all  this  courting',  bick 
mak  ini;-up  with,  and,  fmally,  lieanless  desertion  in  age,  of 
indetMlr  '^^  wc  accept  Bentley's  statement,  that  Book  Thiirl 
'Odes'  bcIouKS  to  A.D.C.  730,  731,  we  shall  find  ]Ioncc  be- 
coming reconciled  to  a  hlnomin;;  Lydta  fournr  five  years  after  be 
bas  tuunlt'd  her  with  being  a  wilher«l  old  woman.     Surely  it  la    ,^ 
much  more  reiuKinalile,  not  to  add  more  complimentary  to  tHH 
poft,  in  suppose  that  a  want/m  ^rowinfr  nlil  was  n  sulyfrt  wLi^H 
lie  look  lip  (possibly  nCiter  name  lost  Greek  original)  as  a  lyric 
artist,  and  that  '  Lydia'  was  one  of  the  slock  names  which  hn 
found  nt  his  hand  for  the  purpose  ?     On  such  a  suppositioa  aU 
difficulties  vanish.   The  'Odes,'  which  celebrate  historical ercnts, 
retain  their  dalcii  and  their  reality.     The  '  Odes,*  whirh  are  ad- 
(Iresieil    to    known    individuals, — Ma^cnas,    Pompeius    V'anii, 
Virffil,   Val^ius, — s|>eak  for  themselves.      A    batch  of    com 
sitioiis,  some  wny  pretty,  some  very  painful,  remain  to  be 
as  fancy  pictures. 

We  ore  aware  that  readers  of  Horace  to  whom  such 
:«l>{)Ul  his  Odrs  arc  new,  will  tte  apt  to  think  that  we  miderrdt# 
[bis  genius,  and  rob  him  of  a  certain  roiunrtlic  halp  of  (*lory  mhI' 
tlovc.     They  uilt  find,  presently,  that  our  admiration  of  his  ^ 

little  sh<Mt  of  wonliip,  niid  that  we  by  no  means  endeavour 
nake  bis  geuius  more  InlcUigible  for  the  sake  of  making  it  I 
admired.      He  was  un  imitator  in  his  lyrics:  true;  but,  besi 
thai  he  stums  woiuiious  skill  in  Art,  (here  wa*  a  certain  |        _ 
in  bit  selecting  lyric  poetry  lo  labour  on,  at  all !     Lyric  puetiY 


tome,  as  tie  went  to  Tibur,  or  tUe 

Sabine  wooUs^  nr  Uaix,  or  Pneneste,  lo  reiVrsli  hi«  bodily  in-aUli 

1(1  spirits.     He  hat)  crented  to  himself  thU  world  out  of  tlie  old 

SoatliL-ru  literature ;  and  it  wns  to  liiin  what  the  Leasowes  was  lu 

SLtcnstonc,   n-hnt   tlie    feiitlnl   life   wits   to   Scolt,  an   id^al   world 

wbicli  he  tried  lo  reali&c,  lliat  it  iniglit  tint  bis  urdinai'v  cxiittence 

ut  the  Homan  citizen  of  n  not    happy  age,    with  the  Iuk-s  o 

I  antique  lovelirw^s  and  romnnce.     We  are  inucli  mistaken,  if  on 

,lbis  icbeme,  Horace  doe*  not  apjwar  more  icatly  poetic  in  cba- 

Iracter  than  be  is  commonly  supposed  to  have  been.     He  wrote 

satires  tvhicli  have  now  and  then  trails  of  coorseaess  in  them ; 

be  dined  out  at  the  ceenrc  uf  the  great  city  somewhat  too  much. 

r|;orging  himself  with  the  peacocks,  the  ci^nule,  and  The  shell- 

ftsli,  of  a  luxurious  aye.     He  mixed  persmiully  sometimes  with 

circles  where  the  moral  tone  wu«  low.     But  see  bow  be  relieves 

ibis  prosaic  course  of  existence  with  music  imitated  from  an 

earlier  l*rc  1     VVhat  fijjure  bas  be  conjured  out  of  the  woimIs? 

It  is  Fauuus  the  lover  of  the  Ry'inf^  nymphs,  and  for  biin  a  kid 

smokes  on  Ins  poetic  altar.     He  thinks  of  his  boyhood,  when  as 

tlie  sun  of  the  humble  coactor,  be  was  sjiortiiig  about  in  Veiiusia, 

•ad  throws  a  tinge  of  tlic  ancient  piety  and  nut-try  over  his  inhiocy 

^by  tia^'mg  bow,  as  he  lay  ailecp  od  one  of  bis  native  mountains, 

loves  came  and  covere<l  htm  with  fresh-pulled  leaves, — 

*  Non  sine  dis  animosiu  idIiuis.' 

Did  he  believe  in  Faunus?     Did  he  intend  that  others  should 
accept  litrralhf  the  story  of  the  <loves?     \Vc  might  as  well  ask  if 
,1'ope  believeil  in  the  sylphs  and  gnomes,  or  Scott  in  the  white 
Ltiuly.     We  know  from  Cicero  and  other  autborities^  bow  much 
[of  the  ancient  mythology  was  hcUcvod  by  Komans  of  the  culti- 
naled  classes ;   and  that  if  poets  employed  it,  it  was  for  the  btlVk 
|nf  the  art.  as  it  was   employetl   by  stnlcsmrn  for  its  utility  iu 
I  politics.     The  Hiicients  were  »tn4>ped   in   artistic  influcnceii   to  a 
^degree  unknown  iu  modem  life,  and  when  tlie  dove  story  was 
charmingly  told,  its  fabulous  chararler,  its  contrast  u>  the  associa- 
tions of  the  actual  Iriuratius,  a  satirical  weak-ejcd  slovenly  little 
gentleman  crossing  one  of  the  bridges  to  go  lo  a  dinner  in  thn 
suburbs,  would  ottend  noltody.     SutHrc  it  that  the  Alcaics  were 
^jnuftical,  and  the  iuuiyc  iUelf  full  of  beauty. 

Huraiv  so  mastered  with  bis  genius,  and  incorporated  witli 

klumself  the  /liolian  song,  that   be  rose   lo  originality  through 

iiuitatiunf  the  l>oa5t  uf  Uuileau  in  a  position  somewhat  similar. 

Nobody,  1VC  suppose,  will  deny,  thai  when  the  news  uf  ibeviclor)- 

at  Aclium  and  its  results  reached  Rome,  ami  Horace  (then  aiat. 
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thtrty-fuur, uad  calf  known  a«  a  satirist)  bvgsii  that  6neOtl«lW 
Ntme  eat  bUtoutuM^  he  betmn  it  under  the  iusjiiration  of  thf  Nti 
■.  X/^  iAi9v99%i,  with  wliirh  Alcteiis  tiailcHl  the  lipeih  of  >tynilns 
B  the  tyrant  of  Lesbos.  But,  as  in  the  latter  part  of  thai  oiir,  w  id 
screral  odes  of  which  Komau  events  are  the  sabjects,  he  show 
lliat  be  hail  naiuruh'sed  the  art.  lie  had  learned  it^  fint,  ud 
coald  iimrlise  it  afterwards  ;  and  this  gives  a  peculiar  tntrmt  to 
his  historical  Carminti.  The  Ctrlo  tonaniem,  the  Motum  a 
MeUlhy  the  Quaiem  mimsirniii,  are  strikinR  from  their  nalili 

tsnd  from  a  ccitain  Koiuan  dttniitT.  a  flow  like  that  of  the  foldi 
of  ft  lo^t  about  tbem.  Pyrrha  and  her  rave,  ajrun,  fllrrm 
and  her  vbapel,  and  our  exquisite  little  friend  the  J'eriiwt  wft 
)ia%'G  something  alnrays  of  the  air  of  exercises  about  them.  Ttirj 
are  dew  and  sucel  as  the  finfst  honey,  but  the  honey  lasKs  « 
the  flowers  of  tlymcttus.  The  marble  is  that  of  Ital^,  hot  tlx 
figures  were  first  found  in  the  stone  of  Paros  or  Ppnlehcus. 

The  elder  Scaliger,  speaking  of  Horace,  in  his  Poetics, obscrta 
thai  doubtless  his  obli^'alioiis  lu  Greek  models  were  great,  bat 
that  even  if  we  could  determine  them,  Horace  wooid  prove  tu  bt 
more  polished  (cuUiuretii)  than  his  Greek  pretlecesiuts.  Such 
decisions  are  allowed  imlv  to  men  of  the  Scalii^r  rank.  Bat  it 
is  tM»y  to  see  that  the  laborious  nicety  of  the  process  by  wliicb 
br  learned  to  write  lyrics — first  trsnslatin»',  then  imitatiofi:,  tlm 
cnatittg  through  imitation — ivas  just  the  thing  to  prmloce  sad 
account  for  the  exquisite  Buisb  wldch  dikunguishcs  these  cf>tn|»- 
silioiu.  What  is  it  about  them  that  makes  the  task  of  Ae 
translaiors  seem  almost  hopeless?  Not  the  spirit,  not  tlie 
dignity,  not  eren  the  grace.  It  is  that  finished  character  W 
which  Scalijfcr  alludes,  and  which,  ihougb  the  leiy  triampb  ei 
literary  art,  can  only  be  illustrated  by  comparisons  taken  frwn 
olber  walks  than  literature-  It  nrrninds  one  rather  of  statoair,  ol 
painling  on  ivory,  or  of  ctumn>H-arviag,  than  of  anything  whic^i 
writiog  can  afford.  The  loi^  of  a  phrase  would  spoil  a  status, 
and  a  cbai^  in  the  order  of  the  words  ruins  it ;  for  phrases  t»i 
words  have  each  a  pbce  as  definilc  as  that  of  the  pieces  wliicti 
compose  a  pnszle,  nr  the  stones  in  a  tesselated  psvcmniL  'Htf 
dtfBcully  is  great  of  finding  an  equivalent  for  the  sense,  and  ili 
a  still  mure  delicate  business  io  imitate  the  form. 

We  cannot  be  surpriseil,  therefore,  if  oar  earlr  translati 
prove  mere  objrcts  of  curiosity,  and  often  unreadable  ef«t  "* 
such.  The  earliest  English  translator  of  any  part  of  Horace  «u 
pointBd  out  by  1'hotnas  Warton,  and  has  not  been  snpersedrd 
aioce.  This  was  Drant,  who  published  black-letter  venioni  n( 
Mmaoftbe^Satvrs'anl  •  Pistles.*  and  of  the  'Art  ofPodrie,'!" 
1M6  aod  Id1t7,  whiidi  be  ifedicaied  to  the  lilies  Bacdfl  td 
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Cecil,  and  to  tbe  bead  of  that  great  bouse  of  Ormond,  which  thus 
early  showed  a  love  of  letters.  It  would  be  mere  affectation  to 
pretend  to  enjoy  Mr.  Drant,  or  to  have  read  him  through.  He 
wrote  in  that  kind  of  ballad-metre,  (the  Satumian  verse  of 
England)  which  our  early  translators  much  loved,  and  is  one  of 
the  forgotten  pioneers  of  literature.  Tbe  next  publication  of  the 
kind  was  '  Certain  selected  Odes  of  Horace,  Englished,'  &c., 
which  appeared  in  1621.  From  this,  the  earliest  attempt  known, 
to  render  any  of  the  lyrics,  we  shall  transcribe  one  specimen. 
This  is  the  way  in  which,  in  James  the  First's  time,  they  turned 
the  Donee  grains  : — 

jff.  When  I  enjoy'd  thee  without  check, 

And  none  more  welcome  did  embrace 
The  snowie  treasure  of  thy  neck. 

The  Persian  Monarke  g^ve  me  place. 

JL.  While  thou  lov'd  not  another  more. 
Nor  Chloe  bare  away  the  bell. 
From  Lydia  renowned  before, 
I  Soman  Ilia  did  excell. 

H.  Chloe  my  mistris  is  of  Thrace, 

Whose  warbling  voice  by  skill  is  led, 
For  whom  I  would  see  Death's  pale  &ce, 
If  she  might  live  when  I  am  dead. 

L.  Now  Calais  is  my  heart's  delight, 
He  answers  me  with  love  again, 
For  whom  I  twice  with  Death  would  fight, 
If  he  my  half-selfe  did  remaine. 

J31  What  if  sweet  Venus  doe  revive, 

And  true-love's  knot  between  us  tie, 
If  from  my  thoughts  faire  Chlo'  I  drive, 
If  my  doore  ope  when  Lydia's  nigh  ? 

L.  Though  he  than  stars  be  fairer  fame. 
Thou  angrier  than  the  I'aging  seas, 
When  'gainst  the  sturdy  rocks  they  warre, 
With  thee  I'll  live  and  end  my  dayes. 

There  is  a  not  unpleasant  quaintness  about  this — the  work  it 
seems  of  John  Ashmore,  and  the  last  stanza  but  one  is  even 
pretty.  The  characteristic  of  all  early  translation  is  its  literal 
nature.  The  first  effort  of  our  ancestors  was  to  reproduce  the 
original, — a  most  healthy  instinct  which  we  trust  will  never  wear 
out,  though  it  may  be  foolishly  as  well  as  wisely  followed.  We 
see  it  in  Ben  Jonson's  Beatus  i//e,  one  of  three  odes  which  Ben 
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(lid,  and  wc  thtnk  hit  most  sucf^ssful  aUptnpt.     Tftkc  the  6m 
twentj-eigbt  linos,  face  to  face  with  the  original :— 


I 


I 
I 


Bmtiu  ill'-  qui  [inR-ul  iii-^tiit, 

Ut  priacn  fint*  innrUiiutn, 
I'DUrna  runi  liobiit  runvt  <ub 

Solittiu  oiittii  fcaons 
TianiiP  pzrilalur  rliudm  rnib*  tnri, 

Xa^or  Iwnt4  imtiini  iiinr^ 
t'onuiKiui!  Tiut  pl  »ii|>«iln  olviiun 

Ergo  wit  ailiilla  rtliiim  ffipn^rx 

AlljMIMjiUC   |K>(>llUi*, 

Aal  lit  iwiliKU  \tA\f  inii^irniiuiii 

i*iTwp.Klat  nraiiM  p\'s.'*4, 
I[9titflniv«  filler  mnnti  ttiu|iii<ncw 

l^'rliriom  iiuvrit, 

Aul  piMM  purii  lutlK  eonlit  amplioriii. 

Am  load«c  iafimuw  ovm  ; 
Vd  cnm  4(naniin  niititnw  {airuM  lAiial. 

Auctiunnui  »^t\i,  nlulit, 
Ut  gmuiM  iDMtiiii  •,tiM.>>r|»nt  Pfi"- 

CprtiKit*ni  rt  UTiuii  pucpunr, 
(^  IQUnm-llir  U.  l'Ti.i|>c.  eC  U;  \nlpt 

SUnn>i  tuUiT  tuiiuin. 
L>b«t  JMJMT*  luodn  rub  aiitii|Bi  illra 

IMo  in  itnad  c(«iitiB«. 
Liiliiutliir  aliii  ictrriin  n|>u  m^wb 

Qacmntur  in  lilvii  avfs,  p«« 

F'ootM'guc  IruijAU  ohitrqwiit  RmniBti* 

.S«tni)M  i^wiA.  inriut  Irrn. 


Hr>i>|<y  i*  lir  tiul  rmmall  Imfliitas  i4nri 

A«  Ihc  oLi  race  of  oukIuihI  wptv. 
With  Ills  Dira  <utn  ItlU  hii  iirc*)  I/ft  I 

AuJ  )<  iwl  in  Uh'  mimrV  )iitid«: 
Sor  ■(iliii(?i>lik«  itutlfd  with  tmii^  ■Unni, 

Nor  ilra^  Ihs  i«'s  MmsRl  h4fftiM: 
But  Ams  til*  bu  wd  coon*  wtih  iJut  |>nat  ImaIa 

And  vraitlne-iJiamUn  orgrau  Wdk 
Til'  p'i'Inr  lull  li«  thru  Aolh  ntirfj>b^  twU^ 

With  tW  );rnnrK  inaanf  the  v\rs-; 
Or  rii  till-  l<ci»liiqE  vaIp  bcbvl' 

Tlio  llTin^,'  lieHi  ihtre  i^u  .1.  _ 
\J»^  w'tth  hi*  honk  lfi[>«  oA^ttir  uudku  nc, 

A  nil  irts  inurr  Imiipy  ia  th^r  pUo ; 
Or  t  hn  prr*»*«i  Itoa^y  In  piii*  |»U  tlotii  korp 

Ol'oMih,  nai)  tlmni  Uw  IcmUr  ihMp. 
( >r  w  )u-n  tlut  AUtUMii  thnmcb  Use  fn-lili  lifii  1 

Hi*  bnvj,  -it'Aii  mfHour  si^nt  uiiwuaj. 
I  low.  ptHcktDg  p(«n>  bia  own  hiral  ynlXrii  kalrl 

And  iiurplMDith.'ltlie  h'"!''**  I>c'<  ?M  t 
Wllh  wliich,  PrMi>n«,  be  Buy  thanlt  ikt  tta^ 

Ami.  Syimn.  Uiin',  Uuit  kr^'A  In*  Inndt! 
Tlieii  WW  braodli  Mm*  tutcmtt  mk  k*  OHjr 

Sow  in  lb*  nmliirl  j^bim  Utn  Inv. 
Wliilit  Itnai  Uu  hi{;W  buiiit  do  ii\Ae  ^im  teriit 

Tilt-  (ult  bdnl«  qiiMirl  IS  ilie  khuU. 
Tbr  tii'uOjiiiu  niumiur  w  Uio  •Irouni  Aa  aif. 

And  «11  iantv  m  auj  *)n|i. 


There  is  a  stiffness  to  which  a  mndcm  ear  docs  not  lend  itsdf 
rerv  readilr,  about  these  lines,  but  thvir  fidelity  to  ttie  sense  U 
tetnnvkable,  and  stimelhin^  nf  the  rural  air  uf  the  subject  breaihfs 
from  llietn,  looi  Hen's  Donee  gratus  is  scarcely  worthy  ai 
him.  nnd  so  many  eminent  men  bare  tried  it  that  we  pass  hi» 
vcrsiftn  by.  ^| 

Wc  Come  next  to  *  Odes  of  Horace,  the  best  of  Lyrick  PortSj^ 
coalaiiiing  much  morallity  aud  sweetni^ss.  i>elected  and  translaleil 
by  Sir  T.  H.  1625.'  This  was  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins,  desrribrd 
by  VV<;o<l,  as  'of  Nash  Court  in  the  parish  of  Boughlon,  Keni,' 
and  who  died  in  1640.  lUs  selection  conliuned  forty  of  th« 
Odes;  but  our  readers  wouhl  not  llinnk  us  for  indicting  cveil) 
upon  tlietn.     Suffice  it  tliat  he  begins  llic  Intef/tr  mtOB,— 

Ftucus,  the  mafi  wlio>«  life's  entire  f| 

AiiiJ  free  from  stnne.  iiee«)s  uot  desire 

The  buw  nnr  Hart  from  Moore  to  borrow, 
iior  from  full  quiver  {Kiys'ovd  arow. 

an  J  coacludes  it  as  follows  :— 

Plaee  rae  in  t-oldcsl  chain  paii)f!>  where 
>'o  suiiiiiicr  warmlli  Ow  tre*^  doth  cheer ; 
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Let  me  in  that  duU  climat  rest, 

Whicb  clouds  and  sullen  Jove  infest, 
Yea  place  me  underneath  the  carre 
Of  too-near  Fhoebus :  seated  farre 
From  dwellings,  Lalage  I'll  love, 
Whose  smile,  whose  words  so  sweetly  move. 

Sir  Thomas  was  a  grave  knight,  and  scarcelj  approved  the 
amatory  odes,  so  he  prefixes  to  Am  Donee  gratiu  (for  be  too  must 
trj  it)  this  highly  diverting  sentence : — *  Thia  Ode,  though  leaa 
morall  than  the  rest,  I  have  admitted  for  Jul.  Scaliger's  take,  who 
much  admireth  it.'  He  alludes  to  the  great  critic's  celebrated 
dictum,  that  be  would  rather  have  written  that  carmen  and  the 
Quern  tu,  Melpomene,  than  be  king  of  all  Arragon. 

After  Sir  Thomas  Hawkins  came  the  first  writer  who  translated 
all  the  Lyrics,  Henry  Rider,  M.A.  of  Cambridge,  whose  work 
was  published  in  1638.  Mr.  Rider  is  very  imreadable,  but  in 
gratitude  to  him  as  a  father  of  the  Horatian  church,  we  quote  his 
Persico*  odi : — 

Boy,  I  doe  bate  the  Peniao  nicetie. 

Their  garlands  bound  with  ribands  please  not  me, 

And  doe  not  thou  molest  thyself  to  know 

In  what  place  the  late  springing  rose  doth  blow. 

I  chiefly  doe  take  care  you  should  provide, 
To  the  plain  myrtle  nothing  else  beside ; 
Myrtle  will  not  shame  thee,  my  boy,  nor  aiee, 
Drinking  beneath  the  shadowing  vine-tree. 

This  is  deplorably  bad, — but  shows  the  struggles  by  which 
our  language  was  trying  to  attain  the  familiar  and  easy  grace 
necessary  above  everything  to  Horatian  interpretation.  From 
Rider,  we  pass  to  old  Barten  Holyday  (Archdeacon  of  Oxford, 
as  Walter  Mapes  had  been,  centuries  before), — whose  Juvenal 
is  well-known  for  its  oddity  and  accuracy,  to  lovers  of  tliat 
satirist,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  commentary  full  of  learning. 
The  booksellers  of  that  age  created  some  confusion  by  putting 
Holyday's  name  to  other  people's  versions  of  Horace,  but  his 
translation  of  the  Odes  first  appeared,  anonymously,  in  1653. 
•  All  Horace,  his  Lyrics,  Englished ' — was  its  tide,  and  it  contained 
an  address  to  the  reader,  beginning, — 

An  unknown  Huse  presents  to  thy  survey 
A  Boman  Lyre  strung  after  tb'  English  way. 

The  qnaintness  and  oddity,  the  dry  old  humour,  of  Barten, 
employed  on  so  re6ned  a  task  as  be  had  here  undertaken,  are 
irresistible.    This  was  ihe  manner  in  which  he  set  about  trans- 
fusing 
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fanag  tlie  roncvntrated  essence  of  Ijncsl  elegance,  ibe  Ode  to 
PnrhB,  into  ibe  tutirc  Ungaofre  of  Sbokapcnre  : — 

IDnl  siirilrtT  Younk*r  amongst  htis  of  ro«<*ji 
tPyrrhii)  pprfntneil  with  fragrant  K«Dt«  incloM* 

Tli«e  fkulkt  in  sweet  retire  ? 

Tbj  fair  Incks  at  wh(»e  dc«irp, 
PlaU'M  lliou  w  lip,  army'd  in  homely  closttics? 
O  bov  he'll  vrmil  thy  uO-ehan^ed  gods,  ami  (ialh«, 

And  count  it  wondrous  ntrange, 

\\li«n  slormft  in  thy  countenance  nuige  t 

Hnr.  ve  maj  stop.    'llienDly  excuse  fortlienld  translattnn  is, 
tih*t  if  Milton,  as  is  pnssildc,  bail  already  written,  be  baJ  oat 
'4«t  pttbUshecl,  that  remnrkable  rersion  of  thia  Otle.  tUe  merit  u[ 
^vtttd)  it  win  sooa  be  our  duty  to  defend  a»aiasi  Lord  Kavent- 
vrarlb.     Milluii's  Pyrrha  did  not  ap|)ear  in  tbe  first  cdiiiou  o[ 
^  Pitrms  in    IG-lo.  nor  for  tn-cnty  years,  indceil,  nfuir  the  date 
tX  which  wc  have  now  arrived.     It  is  not  certain,  from  this  fart, 
dut  it  was  not  excruteil  in  bis  youtb,  for  many  acciUeals  mar 
b*ve  kept  it  uuL  of  bis  euliest  poetic  pitbiicntion,  but  at  Iciut  it 
uipranti,  as  wo  have  it,  with  tbe  sonrtinn  of  his  mature  judgment, 
a    £act    which    should    wfi^h    when    its    merits   are    discussed. 
Meanwhile,  we  proceed    with  our   bistorical    review,  and    llie 
nnt  person  wc  iiimmon  to  the  l»ir  of  the  nineteenth  renlur>'  is  a 
man uf  quality — Sir  Ridianl  pnnaliAWP-.     I-Ic  iasaed  bia  volume 
*Sele<'ted   Farts  of  Horace,  Prince  of  Lyrirlts ;  and  of  all 
Latin  poets    the  fullest    fraught    with    excellent   morality '—' 
1(158.    This  was  n  vcar  before  Holyiiny,  hut  I'anshawe  inuiida< 
«  new  school  of  Iioratian  liaoklalion.  and  is  more  couvenimlly 
meulioDed  in  tbe  order  we  have  chosen. 

Sir  Kichnnl   might  luire   l>een   expected   to   make  a   marked 
advance  on  his  predecessors,  for  he  luid  iheadrantnjic  of  being  A^ 
man  of  tbe  world  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  sacb  a  man  will  erc^H 
be  tbe  likeliest  to  ilo  justice  to  the  favourite  of  the  court  at 
Aaguslus,  who  has  always  keen  one  of  the  pet  writers  of  gentlemen. 
Like  Horace,  l-'niisbnwc  had  tmvcllcd,  and  like  Horace   be  bad 
served,  having  been  taken  prisoner,  fighting  for  his  kin^,  «l^ 
Worcester.     He    was    envoy    to    ibe    court   of  Portugal    UDde^f 
Charle-s  11.,  in  wbicb  capacity  be  negoLiatcd  bis  mnrriof^e  wilh^^ 
the  Infanta,  and  die<l  ambassador  at  Ma<lrid  in  1666.     During 
tbis  various  experience,  be   alwiiys  cultivated  the  AftucE  mansue- 
tium,  and  he  seems  to  have  tbouifht  that  if  Horace  was  to  be 
wollf  he  must  be  freely  translated.     Sir  John  Denham  bis  roa> 
teinponiry,  who  is  declared  by  Johnson  '  to  bavc  been  one  of  tbe. 
first  that  understood  tbe  necessity  of  emancipating  transli 
from  the   drudgery-  of  counting   lines  nnd   interpreting 
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rds,'  gives  the  same  praise  to  Fansbawe,  whom  he  addieiaeB 

That  servile  path  tfaou  nobly  dost  declioe, 
Of  tracing  word  by  word  awl  line  by  line ; 
A  new  and  nobler  way  thou  doet  pursue, 
To  make  translations  and  translators,  too : 
They  but  preserve  the  ashes,  thou  the  flame, 
True  to  his  sense,  but  truer  to  his  fame. 

Phis  is  high  praise^  brilUantlj  expressed,  but  it  is  scarcely 
tified,  we  fear,  by  any  ]>art  of  Faoshawe's  Horace  when  tested 
to-day's  standard.  His  j^uam  memento*  may  be  taken'os  a 
■  specimen : — 

Keep  still  an  equal  mind,  not  sunk 
With  storms  of  adverse  chance,  not  drunk 

With  sweet  prosperitie 

O  J}eUiu8  that  must  die ! 

Whether  thou  live  still  melancholy. 
Or  stretched  in  a  retired  valley, 

Make  all  thy  hours  merry 

With  bowls  of  choicest  sherry. 

Where  the  white  poplar  and  tall  pine 
Their  hospitable  shadow  joyne. 

And  a  soft  purling  brook 

With  wrigling  stream  doth  crook. 

Bid  hither  wines  and  oyntments  bring 
And  the  too  short  sweets  of  the  spring. 

Whilst  wealth  and  youth  combine 

And  the  Fatee  give  thee  line. 

Thou  must  forgoe  thy  purchas'd  seats, 
Even  tliat  which  golden  Tiber  wets, 

Thou  must,  and  a  glad  heyre 

Shall  revel  with  thy  care. 

If  thou  be  rich,  born  of  the  race 
Of  ancient  Inachus,  or  base 

Liest  in  the  street ;  all's  one. 

Impartial  Death  spares  none. 

All  go  one  way :  shak'd  is  the  Pot 
And  first  or  last  comes  forth  thy  £/0t 

The  pass  by  which  thou'rt  sent 

T'  Eternal!  Banishment. 

It  ia  scarcely  possible  to  mention  this  ode  withont  repeating  Lord  North's 
ttal  pan.  His  son  was  complainitig  of  impecnniosity,  and  hinting  that  it  vonld 
qpel  him  to  '  sell  bis  nuure.'  '  No,  no,'  said  Lord  N. :  '  £qmiin  memento,  rebns 
.rdois;— •ervare  1 ' 

Here 
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Here  wc  hftve  a  rcrsion  «mrtpkm»  of  a  pmod  of  tnnaitioii. 
Parts  (if  it  arc  flowing,  nod  pnrts  musical,  but  there  are  obctinatrU 
rough  bits  stopping  the  stream  like  '  snugs '  in  an  Amerion 
riv4rr;  and  a  general  adhpsioa  to  tbe  text  is  wied  bjr  bn 
imitatioa,  qs  !n — 

•  bowls  of  choicest  sberry. 

The  next  epoch  in  the  literary  hislorj  of  the  sobject  ii 
mnrkod  hy  the  ascendencv  of  the  'free'  system  altopllier 
JVIctapIirase  was  sucwctlcil  by  paraptirase.  Tmnslation,  which  il 
first  bad  been  an  exercise,  becaunc  now  &n  amusement.  Our  o»o 
poets— tbe  Wallers  and  Sucklings — had  shown  tliat  Enj^lilb 
might  be  employed  for  poetic  purposes  with  that  familuf 
elegance  which  is  one  of  Horace's  charms.  Accordingly,  iSsi' 
great  aim,  now,  wns  not  to  make  Knglisli  suImrUinate  to  Liliii, 
but  to  compel  the  Latin  tu  accommodate  itself  to  EInglish.  TV 
Restoration  writers  introduwKi  a  new  way  of  atUn>tiug  Horare  ti 
modem  life,  which  wns  sometimes  very  happily  done ;  eipeciallr 
by  Oldluvm  and  AVilmut,  I-ord  RocheskTr.  'Hie  P^rrha  c( 
Milton  wliich  appeared  in  1673  exercised  no  influence  aa  thii 
lively  geueiatlon.  It  stands  ulone,  in  fact^  in  Hoiatian  hisluri, 
and  will  be  most  fitly  examined  when  we  come  to  inquire  vIjI 
our  latest  translators  have  done  to  supersede  permanentlv  lie 
men  of  earlier  timet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  adaptation  %yt\tJi 
made  a  lasting  mark.  It  led  to  scores  of  productions  in  wtilcli 
London  w.is  substituted  fur  Rome  in  imitation  or  in  parodj. 
Our  political  light  literature  look  it  up,  and  made  oimic  sod 
satirical  use  of  it,  down  to  tlie  days  of  the  Aidi'JaeoUn^  tb 
Horace  in  London  of  the  Smiths,  and  the  newspaper  sqnibi<^ 
Tom  Moore.  These  yhcfhVc,  though  often  clever,  demand  liinle 
notice  on  the  present  occasion,  but  they  have  helped  to  make  lie 
influence'of  the  Venusian  sink  into  the  modem  mind,  and  o 
justify  those  wlu>  place  him  in  tlie  very  5rst  rank  for  importaucr, 
among  the  lighter  writers  of  tbe  world. 

This  change  in  the  fashion  and  style  of  Iraoslation  wbicb 
marked  the  Utter  Imlf  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  been  dtK 
cussed  and  illustrated  hy  Dr^den  witb  his  usiul  easy  rigou. 
'  All  timr  translations,*  says  he, — s]>e3king  of  the  old  schoul— 
*  want  to  be  translated  into  English.'  He  examines  llie  wbcJr 
subject  very  ably  in  the  preface  to  his  'Ovid's  Epistles,'  nf  ll* 
year  IG SO.  Here  he  divides  translations  into  three  classet:" 
1.  That  of  metaphrase,  or  *  turning  an  aulbcn-,  word  bj  iMt^ 
and  line  by  line.  2.  That  of  ]>araphrasc,  or  'tnoslalii>a  vfii 
latitude.'  3.  That  of  '  imitation/—'  where  the  translator  (if  »« 
he  has  nut  lust  that  name)  assumes  the  liberty  not  only  to  nrt 
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{com  the  wordi  and  lense,  but  to  forsake  them  both  as  he  tees 
occasion.'  Verbal  translation  he  compares  to  *  dancing  on  ropes 
with  fettered  legs ;'  and  concludes  by  recommending  that  both 
extremes — this — and  imitation — should  be  avoided. 

Such  was  his  theory,  and  nobody  will  deny,  that  if  his  practice 
as  a  translator  of  Horace  was  not  quite  conformable  to  it,  it  was 
marked  by  all  the  fire  and  daring  of  his  mind.  His  paraphrase 
of  the  Tyrrhena  regum  progenies  is  a  model  of  splendid  au- 
dacity, and  reaches,  in  the  final  passages,  a  sublimity  beyond  • 
that  of  the  original : — 

Fortune,  that  with  malicious  joy 

Does  man  her  slave  oppress, 
Proud  of  her  ofKce  to  destroy 

Is  seldom  pleased  to  bless : 
Still  various  and  uoconstant  still. 
But  with  an  iuclinatioa  to  be  ill. 

Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife, 

And  oukes  a  lottery  of  life. 
I  can  enjoy  her  while  ehe's  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wind. 

And  shakes  her  wings  and  will  not  stay 

I  puff  the  prostitute  away : 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave,  is  quietly  resigned ; 

Content  with  poverty,  my  soul  I  arm  ; 
And  virtue,  though  in  rags,  will  keep  me  warm. 

Surely,  this  is  a  nohle  amplification  of  the  following  two 
stanzas : — 

Fortuna  seevo  Iseta  negotio  et 
Ludum  insolentem  ludere  pertinax 
Transmufat  incertos  honores 
Nunc  mibi,  nunc  alii  benigna. 

LAudo  manentem  ;  si  celeres  quatit  • 

Pennas,  resigno  quie  dedit,  et  mea 
Virtute  me  involvo  probamque 
Pauperiem  sine  dote  quiero. 

Its  grandeur,  and  the  sweep  of  the  music,  give  an  impression 
of  moral  superiority,  and  make  the  neatness  and  dignity  of  the 
Roman,  look  barren  and  cold.  '  I  am  not  so  much  enamoured 
of  the  name  of  translator,'  says  Cowley,  *  as  not  to  wish  rather 
to  be  something  better.'  Dryden  here  ia  something  better.  But, 
after  all,  this  is  not  Horace^  and  what  such  licence  becomes  in 
meaner  hands,  we  have  only  too  much  reason  to  know.  Dryden 
himself  executed  three  other  Odes  on  a  similar  principle, 
but  they  have  failed  to  emulate  the  fame    of  this  magnificent 
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paraplirnic,  wliicb  throws  into  tbe  kbade  t  ba  rasoal  efTncti 
even  of  C'o»le/  and  Addison,  and  remains  un*urpat««d  to  tim 
boar. 

To   Drydrn,  in    lfi84,   Cre<cli  dedicated   his   translation  d 
HonLCQ,  li  wuik,  ivbicb,   in  our  day,  has  tallcn  intu  siicli  ub-, 
livion,  that  its  rery  name  would  be  forgottea,  if  it  w«rn 
Ttwt  with  nccnsionnllj  in  tbe  niottos  lo  the  'Sp<rctatoT.' 
neghTCtcd  the  admirable  oihire  that  Lord  Utiscouunoa  had 
to  his  generation,  in  the  '  Lsbav  on  translated  rerrse:* — 

Kxamine  how  your  tximour  is  inclined, 
And  wliioh  the  ruling  i>a.«»ion  of  your  mind, 
Then  N^k  a  poet,  who,  jour  way  iiot»  bend, 
Atid  c-hooee  an  author  »s  you  cIioom  a  friend. 

A  morose,  solitary  kind  of  man,  iftth  a  head  full  of  out-of-thc^ 
way  reading,  and  suspected  of  having,  white  translnllng  La- 
cretiuK,  become  a  helievor  in  his  systoin  of  physics,  he  t^iok  up 
Horace,  whoso  philosophy  was  IcnmMl  from  ever^--<lnr  humas 
life,  and  whoke  poetiy  rodccts  Dow  the  paiety  and  now  tlie  soft- 
ness of  the  pleasant  South  !  As  well  mij;ht  a  hook-worm  bare 
tried  to  do  the  work  of  a  silk-wonn  1  He  made,  in  short,  ^J 
mistake,  which  has  often  Iwen  made  since.  He  tboaght  ^bl^H 
lianwledgc  of  Latin  imd  power  to  rhyme  would  nrail  for  a  lasl^' 
towurd*  which  these  accotnpUsbmonts  go  a  very  little  way. 
Howerer  common  it  may  be  lo  spenk  of  liternlUTr,  as  if  it  bM 
no  connexion  with  life,  it  is  certain  that  a  really  fireat  ti:in»tAlar 
of  Horace  must  have  somcthiug  in  himself  of  the  IIorntiAn 
genius  and  temperament.  The  mass  of  lileraiy  failures  are 
perhaps  less  the  result  of  stupidity  than  ol'  want  of  allow-ince  for 
the  moial  relation  hetwecu  feeling  and  parts.  A  man  who  has 
no  eye  for  character  in  his  private  life  does  not  shrink  from 
nttemptiEig;  a  biugrapliy.  A  man,  whose  solemn  inciipitrity  to 
take  a  juke  at  a  siipiwr  is  the  woudcr  of  liis  fricinis,  venlurrs  on 
5  satirical  norcl.  VVc  may  see  the  effect  of  this  kind  of  error 
in  ever}'  branch  of  litetaliire,  and  liaostntors  would  do  well  to 
remcmlier  lliat  Cohnaii,  who  Giicrenletl  with  Terence,  also  wrote 
good  dramas,  and  that  yeai-s  iK-fore  the  late  Mr.  Frere  exeetiird 
bis  admirable  versions  from  Aristopliuiies,  be  had  won  bis  spur* 
as  a  ptililiral  satirist  and  wit. 

We  should  onir  load  onr  pa|!;ns  if  we  Te|>rinted  Creech'*  a(- 
tompts  to  rcprcMluce  the  Odes.  He  was  perbajM  raon*  in  bt»- 
element  in  the  .Sntirrs,  vet  his  Itonest  and  almost  mdc  quainC- 
iifss  is  n  surry  leiin-sentative  of  the  ease  ami  polish  of  liis  master* 
AVe  draw  a  passage  or  two  from  ihe  sixth  sniire  of  t!ie  T'lrtt 
Book  in  which  iho  poel  is  so  delightfully  auto-hiogmphical ;— 
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If  none  on  me  can  truly  fix  disgiaoVf 

If  I  am  neither  covetous  oor  bMe, 

If  innocent  my  life,  if  (to  commend 

Myself)  I  live  belov'd  by  every  friend, 

I  thank  my  father  for  't ;  for  he  being  poor. 

His  farm  but  small,  the  usual  ways  forbore  ; 

He  did  not  send  me  to  hia  Fabius  school. 

To  teach  me  arts,  and  make  me  great  by  rule. 

•  •  «  • 

But  first  he  boldly  brought  me  up  to  town, 

To  see  those  ways  and  make  those  arts  my  own, 

Which  every  knight  and  noble  taught  his  son. 

•  •  •  • 

Now  on  my  bob-tailed  mule,  all  gall'd  and  sore, 
My  wallet  galls  behind,  my  spurs  before ; 
1  ride  whene'er  I  will,  I  ride  at  ease  ; 
As  far  as  soil  Tarentum  if  I  pleaset 

•  •  •  • 

I  walk  alone  where'er  my  fancies  lead, 
And  busy  ask  the  price  of  herbs  aad  breed. 
Thro'  cheating  Rome,  about  the  close  of  day 
I  freely  walk ;  I  go  to  church  and  pray, 
Then  home,  when  1  shall  find  a  spuring  treat, 
And  three  small  pretty  boys  bring  up  the  meat ; 
Just  by  a  white-stone  table  stands,  to  bear 
Two  pots,  one  cup,  and  equal  to  my  &re, 
A  cruise  and  platter,  all  poor  earthen  ware. 

Now,  not  to  mention  that  adsiato  divinis  docs  not  mean  *  I  go 
to  churchy'  one  easily  sees  that  the  genera!  msticitj  of  friend 
Creech  is  no  substitute  for  an  original  the  very  familiarity  of 
which  is  always  urbane.  Still,  whatever  its  defects,  the  Horace 
of  Creech  went  through  several  editions.  Translation  was 
fashionable  in  those  days.  The  most  eminent  men  amused 
themselves  with  it,  and  the  multitude  of  writers  who  fed  the 
Miscellanies  practised  it  incessantly.  Versions  of  Horace  by 
*  Eminent  Hands,'  or  under  some  such  general  designation,  poured 
from  the  press.  The  majority,  we  fear,  only  made  Horace 
twaddle ;  but  now  and  then  came  a  man  of  genius  who  made 
him  sing.  Bishop  Atterbury  translated  the  '  Donee  gratus  *  and 
the  *  Quem  tu  Melpomene.'  The  first  we  venture  to  pronounce 
a  failure.  But  the  second  is  one  of  the  happiest  efforts  in  oui 
language,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  give  it  accordingly  : — 

*  He  <Hi  whose  natal  hour  the  queen 

Of  verse  hath  smiled,  shall  never  grace 
The  Isthmian  gauntlet,  or  be  sees 
First  in  the  fiam'd  Olympic  race. 

2a2  He 
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He  sball  not,  afler  toUs  of  Trar, 

And  taming  hauglity  monarch's  pride^ 

"With  laurelled  brows  conspicuous  far 
To  Jove's  Tarpeian  temple  ride. 

But  him  the  streams  which  warbling  flow 

llich  Tibur's  fertile  vales  along, 
And  sbady  groves,  his  haunts,  sliall  know 

The  master  of  th*  .^k>lian  song. 

The  sons  of  Rome,  majestic  Borne, 

Have  plac'd  me  in  the  poet's  quire. 
And  envy  now,  or  dead  or  dumb, 

Forbears  to  blame  what  they  admire. 

Goddess  of  the  sweet -sounding  lute. 

Which  thy  harmonious  touch  obeys. 
Who  caus'st  the  finny  race,  tiiough  mute, 

I'o  cygnet's  dying  accent  raise, 

Thy  gift  it  is,  that  all  witli  ease, 

Me  prince  of  Koman  lyrics  own, 
That  while  I  live,  my  numbers  please. 

If  pleasing,  is  thy  gift  alone.* 

In  these  graceful  and  flowing  lines  we  have,  first,  what  ii 
very  desirable,  a  poem  pleasing  in  itself — a  poem  which,  read  b; 
an  Englishman  ignorant  of  Latin,  would  be  loved  for  its  om 
sake.  This  praise  every  translation  ought  to  merit,  unless  we 
are  content  to  rank  translations  as  mere  curiosities  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  scholars.  But  Atterbury  has  not  gained  this  success  at 
the  expense  of  his  author.  The  version  is  free,  but  it  is  not 
licentious.  He  has  achieved  it,  which  is  no  common  success, 
in  the  some  number  of  lines  employed  by  his  master.  Take,  as 
a  specimen,  his  second  stanza : — 

neqile  rfs  Nillca  Di-Iiis  H*  shnll  not,  after  tuiU  of  war. 

Oruiitum  tbliia diir'ui.  Anil  t.iiiiiiig  haughty  inmunxh'*  pri-L-*. 

l^iiihl  mcuiD  ttiTiiiiiis  coDtiiderit  min.ii',  With  Liurelkil  brows  iiin.-']iicuoa''  t'.-j: 
UsttrOilct  Cipitolio.  To  Jove'a  Tnipeuu  temple  riJ- . 

This  is  one  of  the  most  paraphrastic  of  the  whole,  but  it  is 
legitimately  so.  AVhcn  Horace  says,  that  war  shows  the  hero 
crowned  with  laurels  to  the  Capitol,  he  is  thinking  of  the  pageant 
of  the  triumph,  and  the  translator  has  a  right  to  present  the 
imape  still  more  clearly.  The  worst  of  paraphrase,  in  general, 
is  that  we  often  find  something  foreign,  something  modem, 
something  which  carries  a  whole  train  of  new  and  incongruous 
associations  with  it,  added  on  to  the  naked  beauty  which  it  is 
the  translator's  first  business  to  presene  intact.  This  ode  of 
Attcrbury's  is  loss  classicalj  indeetl,  than  Milton's  *  Pyrrho,'  but 
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w  afraid  that  some  ioferiflrity  in  that  respect  U  inseparable 
from  tlio  use  of  modern  mnires  nnit  mo<lom  rhyme. 

Our  plan  now  hrinjis  u»  to  those  celebrated  '  Imitntions*  of 
Horace  bv  Pope,  winch  have  a  most  important  bearing' on  the 
hisioTir  of  llie  present  subject.  Tlipy  arc  not  trantlatwns  nf  his 
Satires  ami  Kpistlps,  but  they  have  ba«l  the  effect  of  making 
tntiistattuns  impossible.  They  have  beaten  the  antic{ues  nut  of 
the  Kngllsh  niarfiet.  They  have  embnclicd  classical  niiHlels  in  n 
dnmestic  manufacture,  like  the  Wedgwood  china.  Acrortlingly, 
while  men  of  mark  still  occupy  themselves  with  the  '  Carmina,' 
umJcteiTcd  by  the  ffrcn.\  memories  with  which  they  provoke 
com]>ttition.  with  regard  to  the  other  works  this  is  not  so  con- 
spicuously the  rase.  'J'he  more  difficult  oC  the  two  ta.sks  is  also 
the  more  popular.  One  reason  doubtless  is  because  many  of 
the  'Odes'  have  tlial  universality  of  interest,  as  poems*  which 
the  Satire^  from  tlieir  local  and  personal  nature,  cannot  claim  ; 
bat  it  is  a  still  stronger  reason,  that  ha!f-a-doT.cn  of  the  Iwst 
works  of  the  latter  class  have  Ijcen  *imit.iled'  in  compositions 
not  inferior  lo  the  original. 

These  'Imitations'  give  the  same  kind  of  pleasure  to  the 
English  reader  that  Horace  himself  does  to  scholars — the  plea- 
sure of  ridicule,  iukI  wit,  and  fancy,  and  character.  Why,  then, 
should  ttie  English  rentier  rare  for  more?  Hut,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  always  be  rememljered  that  they  are  only  imita- 
fioos,  and  thai  Pope  e:Eeruted  ihem  rather  nitli  his  own  fame, 
than  with  that  of  his  model,  before  his  eyes.  It  is  clear  that  they 
were  selected  by  him  partly  as  afl'onrmg  an  importunity  uf  sliooLing 
at  his  enemies  from  behind  a  Roman  wrII  ;  and  where  Horace 
only  tickles,  Pope  stabs- — vlie  Roman  beiny.  beyond  doubl,  the 
more  easy,  auiiable,  kindlv.  and  healthy  man  of  the  two.  Pope 
puts  ft  sly  infusion  of  poison  into  the  Iloratlan  pleasantry. 
A  hint  at  the  couplet  on  '  furious  Sappho'  (Sat.  lib.  ii.  1) 
will  suffice  to  remind  us  thai  he  did  not  find  the  filthy  venom 
in  bis  master.  Hul  all  minor  in»(Ances  sink  into  insi^iScancc 
when  we  remember  that  he  turned  Horace's  whole  noble  pano- 
»Tric  npon  An;^U3tUB  (Kpisl.  ii.  1)  into  an  exquisitely  ironical 
attack  upon  Gmrge.  The  likeness  between  these  satirists,  then, 
is  only  partial  and  occasional.     The  '  Imitations'  are  admirable 

ttbrmselres;  they  will  sometimes  recall  Horace  to  a  man  who 
aws  liini,  and   sotnetliing  of  him  they  will  suggest  to  a  man 
lo  docs  not;  bul  tlicy  are  more  I'opian  than  Horotian  at  all 
limes ;  and   they  do  not  by  any  means  suflieimtly  represent  the 


)*  Tbey  bsve  sUo  the  imrociiH!  oiivauuge  of  repretentiag  in  lil«nilur«>  th«  okt 
Jreek  lyrUta,  vho  onljr  exiit  lu  fnigaiente ;  jutl  as  Tvreutw  aii<l  Plsutus  itwid 
for  tbe  Ion  N««  Comixty. 
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whole  character  of  the  older  w/itcr.     Nor  most  wc  forget  tbot 
tlie  satirirnl   epoch    of  Uornrr  was    that  of  hU    youth,  nnd 
Pnp«,  that  of  his  iDaturity.     Thw  'Iinitalioii*  '  «f  SnJfl,  lliouij 
very  clever  anil  humoroua,  are  Xea  clahnratc,  and  luudt  free: 
tliait  tlioso  of  liU  friend ;  nor  have  ihey  l:cul  anything  like  1 
same  influence  un  jiusicrlty. 

"'c  owe  to    Pope    two    imitations    also   of  tbe    Odn;    \m 
_  itbw  ilfOiandB  inurli  ootici?.      Nor  do  wc  fptl  ourseh***  bound 
to  record  c%'ory  |ni)duc:ion  of  tliu   kind  afforded    by    iho  li^li 
literature  of  that  oge,  nor  to  turn  whitt  ouf^ht  io  he  a  masen 
of  art  into  a  lumber-room  of  ruriosilies.      V\'e  havp  passed  lO 
silence  the  Odes  by  Cos.wcll  (1718),  and  wc  shall   out 
over  those  of  Hare  (1737).     Horc's  preface  tells  ua — 


"1 

eel  a^^l 
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*  I  hare  try'd  to  make  my  author  look  (umewbat  liko  hinuelf  i 
Eng)>«]i  dre!»-',  Io  give  him  some  of  that  graceful  e«SQ  and  g<ni(cel 
that  he  apfxars  willi  in  his  o^ra  country  habit,* 

Tbi*  dcclnntioD  has  interest^  because  it  expresses  ihc  taste 
of  the  writer's  a^.     tloraie  now  apiKMtrs  iu  a  lye-»itr.     ''The  o' 
translators  had  endeavouretl,  as  we  linvc  seen,  to  catch  his  fori 
as  Tv-rll  as  hill  spirit.     Tbe  new  ones  were  content  to  aim  nt  th 
spirit  only  ;  hut  llicy  substituted,  of  course,  a  form  of  their  own/ 
so  that  tee  are  realty  as  far  from  them  as  lliey  were  from  him. 
Horace  remains  tlio  same,  but  when  1*0  take  up   Kmorts,  we 
have  to  modernise  in  his  cnse  wlmt  he  wrote  as  a  modernisation 
of  an  nncicut.     Tliis  jus!i6es  the  writers  who  in  our  own  tim 
renew  the  task,  but  it  should  M~am  lliem.  too,  for  a  (ranih-ili 
done  only  with   rcf<Tenre   to   the  fashion  of  one  ape    l)eco 
obsolete  in  the  next.     Francis  went  throu;;h  many  editions  in  t 
Jast  century,  and  in  ours  how  has  his  fame  shrunk  !     His  eel 
brity  is  lost  iu  the  light  of  that  of  liis  son  Sir  Philip,  ami  his 
are  read  only  by  the  few.     Vet  his  '  Horace'— orieinally  pub- 
liihod  in  1 742 — reigned  longer  than  any  '  Horace '  ever  pu  blishcd 
in  this  country,  and  if  we  now  weary  of  its  ascemlE^ney  we  d<^^j 
not  find  it  easy  to  name   its  sureessor.      Indeed,  with  tliat  g<xi^^| 
uld  literary  c<inserva(ism  which   none  respect  mure   than  oui^^ 
selves^    England    atjll    continues   to    honour   Francis   while  she       I 
ceases  to  read  him,  and  in  the  ryes  of  tUi  Trade  las  is  still  tb« 
*  standard '  tmnstalion    of  the    Venusian.     Passing  over,   then, 
some  versions  of  later  date  wliirh  have  fniletl  to  acquire  rcco^ 
nilion,  we  think  our  best  plan   will  be  Io  iustitule  a  cotniuirismi 
between    Pranris  nnd    such    of  our  cimtcmporarics    as    np]ienr 
(lliough  we  intend  no   slisrlit    to   those   whom  wo  may  linp|>ett 
oinitt  wor1h*t«  •*••■>■'(€  Ibe  honour  of  the  succession  to  his  crow 

***        pea  ■■hiim  of  his  ago  is  too  slroDgly  apjure 

1 
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in  the  version  of  -Francis.  Omitting  all  reference  to  the  Satires 
and  Epistles  (no  contemporary  translation  of  which  is  before 
us),  let  us  look  at  the  Odes.  One  itanza  of  the  Farcins  junctas 
shall  gire  us  the  cue  : — 

Puviiis  jonctas  qnatinnt  feaeatnu  The  wanton  herd  of  ralcea  profest 

Ictibns  orel»ia  juTenea  protervi  Thy  windoiri  mriy  now  molert 

^         H«c  tibi  •omnos  adimunt,  amatqiie  With  jnidnifht  rapa,  or  break  thj  Jttt 
Juiua  limsQ.  With  riot. 

This  is,  surelj*,  rather  coarse  and  familiar.  Juvenes  protervi 
were  not  vulgar  rakes  in  Horace's  eyes.  Their  follies  were  to  be 
touched  but  lightly  and  prettily ;  and  it  cannot  be  too  often  re- 
peated  that  in  roidering  Horace,  nicety  is  everything.  All  the 
Ode  before  us  is  done  in  the  seune  vein.  Francis  may  have  been 
thii^ng  of  the  London  rakes  of  his  own  age, — and  Chesterfield 
5peaks  of  a  rake  as  a  blackguard, — but  this  is  just  the  kind  of 
license  which  ruins  classical  translation.  We  have  no  business 
to  keep  modem  associations  before  us  when  employed  on  the 
task,  unless  a  professed  adaptation  is  what  we  have'  in  hand. 
But  wc  shall  better  Illustrate  what  we  mean  by  examining  the 
JPyrrlui  of  Francis.  jTAof  is  a  test  Ode,  and  we  now  place, 
t)M-4-i)t>,  the  versions  of  Francis  and  of  Milton.* 

While  liiiuid  odotirs  round  him  breathe,  What  ilender  yirath  bedew'd  with  liqoid  odotm. 

What  jouth,  the  roej  bower  beoeath.  Courts  thee  on  ro«es  in  some  pleasant  care. 

Now  courts  thee  to  be  kind  ?  Pyrrha  1    For  whom  bind'st  thou 

Pyrrho,  for  whose  unwuy  heart  la  wreaths  thj  golden  hair, 

Oo  jaa,  thos  drest  with  careless  art  Plun  in  thy  neatueaB  ?    0>  how  ofl  shall  he 

Your  7«Uow  tneses  bind?  On  faith  and  changed  Gods  complain !  andacaa 

Boi^h  with  black  winds,  and  storms 
Hmt  oftan  shall  th'  tmptaetiMd  youth  UnwoDtnl  ■i""  admire. 

Of  alter'd  gods,  and  injni'd  truth. 

With  t»rs,  alas!  compUin?  who  now  enjoyea  thee  crednlona  all  gold. 

How  eooD  behold  with  wood'ring  eyes  ^Vhoalwayes  vacant,  alwsyes  amiable. 
The  Uack'ning  wind*  teinpestooug  rise  Hopes  tbee ;  of  £att«rinz  gain 

And  acowl  abng  the  main?  Unmiodful.     Hopelasa  thty  [row'd 

_-,.,    .     ,,  --,..,        .  To  whom  thou  untry'dseem'rtfiur.    Me  in  mv 

While  by  hia  ea^  fiuth  beti«yed,  j.j^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  .j^^^j^  ^  1^^  ^^ 

He  now  enjoy,  thee.  p,lden  maid.  My  dank  and  drt>pping  weeds 

Thus  amu.be  and  bud;  'to  Uw  rtem  G  Wsea. 

He  fondly  hopeii  that  yon  shall  prore 

Tins  erer  vacant  to  his  lore, 

Koi  heeds  the  fiuthleat  wind. 

Uahappf  they,  to  whan  untried 
Ton  shioe,  alas !  in  beauty's  pride  ; 

While. I.  now  safe  on  shore, 
VnO  conaecaiile  the  {rictor'd  storm, 
dad  all  Biy  gntaftil  tows  peribrm 

To  Hqiam'i  earing  power. 
— .-^^.M^*- — ■>  t    -   ■  ■ .  -—  .  ■ ..     ^ 

*  We  print  thst  of  Hilton  fhnnthe  original  edititm  of  1673,  where  it  is  prefaced 
mtlktiUa'  dMCnptwD,  by  vay  of  heading ; — '  Sender«d  almost  woid  tot  word, 
wMwtt  :A7Bt,  nsoiding  to  the  lAtin  mewarf,  u  near  ta  the  lugugewill 
pSfBtt. 

'  ■■  Here 


•us 
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Here  wc  bare  n  marked  oontrast.     \n  Fimicis  nil  U  1ooi«  uul 
naraplirastiLal ;    in  .MUton    all    snvrre  and   exact.       I'yrrlu   b 
I'ranL-is  is  a  motlcm  ;;irl  in  a  *rosT  buwer,'  anil  tliu  phruei 
*  unwary  Jieart'  and  *  beauty's  pride'  tmurk,  altogether,  of  tb«i 
stage  anil  the  Miscellnnirs.     His,  in  f^ct,  is  nut  a  translation  tix\ 
nil  ;  hut  nporm,  more  or  less  rlrrcr,  ivrittrn  liy  a  man  wha  luiilj 
read  I/oraiU  Cartniiia,  hb.  t.  5.  before  he  begun.     Whofoold  leH 
that  it  nas  siippiise<l  in  be  written   in  the  South,  for  instniu-^J 
where*  a  rave'  is  a  delicious  place  of  retreat  from   the  vxaX 
Who  wouhl  guess,  from  the  jingling^  of  the  undignified  metre,  Ih 
calm  and  statuesque  hnaiity  was  the  charocter  of  the  \jitin  'f   Tt 
truly  classic  tone^  which  may  be  defined  ns  the  union  of  quit 
with  finish,  is  totally  absent  from  l-'nuicis;  but  wc  f-untend  tba 
nn  the  wliole,  it  is  present  in  Milton,  though  it  is  true  that  CTer 
line  of  Milton's  version  will  not  r<iually  bear  rigiil'  criliiti 
'Plain    in  thy  nenlness'    is   a  flat  substitute  for  ximptex  mnt 
ditiU;*  and  the  thirteenth  line  mars  the  fine  musical  effect  of  ' 
opening.  ' 

But  Lonl  Havenswnrlh  will  not  allow  us  to  go  even  so  far 
this  in  praise  of  the  Pijrrha  of  the  immortal  Jolin.     He  ev 
nhjects  lo  its  tiramninr,  saving  that — *■  he  who  could  make  us« 
such  a  pttrose  as  tbe  following — 

*  Who  now  enjoys  thee,  credulous,  aU  goldy 

'  seems  to  have  been  so  absorbed  in  his  Latin  ns  to  bavc  fa 
gntten  at  the  moment  his  English  '  {Preface,  p.  xii,).      We  pt 
mme  that  he  supposes  the  poet  to  be  using  *  gold  '  for  *  golden ' 
as  an  adjective.     But  in  reality  lie  is  using  *  gold  '  as  a  noun,  aad 
with  perfect  correctness.     Just  so,  George  Herbert  says,  'mo^^H 
is   all   symmelry,'    meuninf;   that  he    is   n  s)'mme)rirul   crealioQ^H 
And,  just  so,  if  a  young  fellow  were  to  describe  bis  sweetheart  as 
*nll  honey,'  lie  would  be  talking  nonsense,  no  doubt,  but  quite 
accurate  grammar. 

A  more  serious  objection  of  his  Lordship's  U,  that  *  an  EngU^^H 
I^Ttcal  composition  without  the  graces  of  rhvme.  has  linle  I^H 
recommcrul  it' (/'re/iic*,  xii.).     As  u  general  j>rind[tle,  this  is 

true,  for  the  best  of  our  lyrics  are  gracetl  by  that  sweet  ot-nanieiU 

so    naturally    dear   to    Northern   ears.      But    after   Tennyson*i^| 
Princess  it  will  be  hard  to  duubt  that  blank  verse  may  be  ntnd^B 
musical  enough  for  any  purpose;  and  does  Lord  Kavensworth 
seriously  deny  all  musical  charm  to  the  version  by  Milton  which 


*  Titen  la  s  doable  antilbecU  la  tbis  flunoui  phrwt  leiwNii  the  m>  woidc 
IbnasslTos,  oad  bnwMo  Uie  wbole  cxprMaoo,  and  lonethiag  likt  *  itd  «■» 
tfaleau'  oaderstood.    Comp.  Dlllrnbvr^er  ■'«  he 
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lias  proroked  this  discussion?  We  cannot  think  so,  and  we 
bteliere  that  it  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  pronounce  that  rersion 
die  high-water-mark  which  Horatian  translation  has  attained. 
It  is  faithful;  it  is  elegant;  and  a  success  in  rendering  one  of 
these  odes  in  a  rhythm  even  moderately  like  the  original,  will 
always  give  more  of  the  nameless  charm  of  classicism  to  a  com- 
position than  the  cleverest  copy  of  verses  of  which  the  associa- 
tion* are  all  modem.  A  translation  of  Horace  should  remind  us 
of  Horace';  should  have  something  of  the  effect  of  an  antique 
statue  or  gem ;  if  we  lose  sight  of  this  object,  the  reader  is 
not  conscious  that  be  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  ancient  world 
at  all. 

l.ord  Ravensworth  may  be  described  as  of  the  Old  School  of 
Translators  when  compared  with  his  living  rivals,  for  unquestion- 
ably  the  tendency  now  is  in  favourof  severer  principles,  and  even 
of  new  rhythms.  But  Lord  Ravensworth  himself  is  decidedly  in 
advance  of  Francis,  and  the  freedoms  which  be  allows  his  Muse 
are  under  the  restraints  of  a  higher  refinement  and  a  better  taste. 
He  is  most  successful  in  heroic  and  elegiac  verse  ;  and  beats 
Francis,  sometimes,  in  Carmina  in  which  Francis  bas  been 
happier  than  usual.  Let  us  view  them  together  contending  for 
the  favour  of  Chloe  in  the  Vitat  hitmuleo  : — 

Yon  &j  me,  Chloe  I  like  a  vagrant  fawn,  Chloc  flies  me  like  it  fawn, 

Tnring  the  footprints  of  its  parent  deer  ^liiiik  thro'  some  aequciter'd  Uwn, 

Through  each  sequestered  p»th  and  mazy  lawn.      Panting  seeks  the  mother  deer, 
While  woods  and  winda  excite  a  causeless  fear,    Not  without  a  panic  feftr 

Of  the  gently  Iweathing  breeze,  ' 

For  shoold  the  aspen  qiii*er  to  the  breeze,  And  the  motion  of  the  trees. 

Or  the  green  lizards  rustle  in  the  brake.  If  the  curling  Icorm  but  shake. 

It  bounds  in  vague  alarm  among  the  trees.  If  a  lizard  stir  the  brake. 

Its  hear^pnlse  flutters,  and  Its  fibres  quake.       Frighted  tt  begins  to  freeze, 
„,      .      ..         .    ,,„  Trembling  bo4  at  heart  and  knees. 

Yet  not  as  tigers  do  I  follow  you,  B„t  oot  like  a  tiger  dire. 

Or  Libyan  lion,  to  destroy  your  charms ;  jf„  ^  ^^^  £„„ X  ^,h  („^ 

Then  cease  to  lu^er  in  a  mother's  riew,  j  ^^^  „    ,„,g|. 

And  learn  the  rapture  of  a  lover  s  arms.  To  destroy  her  teniki  fmme. 

—SavenaicortA.        Haste  thee,  lc»ve  thy  mother's  arms  j 
Kipe  for  lore  are  all  thy  chitnns. 

— -Fraiicb. 

Both  the  dignity  and  the  music  of  the  Latin  are  here  better 
caught  by  the  later  of  the  writers,  though  he  is  more  parapbras- 
tical  than  we  could  wish.  But  that  our  readers  may  see  what 
the  New  School,  those  who  insist  on  being  literal  yet  feel  tliat 
they  ought  to  be  rhythmical,  can  do  towards  an  entirely  changed 
system  of  translation,  we  shall  now  draw  up,  in  similar  array, 
Professor  Newman  and  Mr.  Sewell.  Mr.  Newman  renounces 
rhyme,  and  wishes  to  introduce  new  metres  altogether.  Mr. 
Sewell  disclaims  any  attempt  to  transfuse  *  the  mind,  spirit,  and 

grace ' 


_  Ruaian,  but,  of  vtmvse,  hopes 

for  their  being  belter  imosfuscd  lijr  and  bj  : 


TlMre  dtunnSft-aN  CUee.  tiln  i  bva, 

Ii«  jptBiottriuksn  maUwT  wfci^ 
Oil  patlitm  moaoUln*.  dm  wltibml 
Vain  tott  ftTrin  uid  wiU  woM  [(Mbb^, 

F«r  wbctKitr  tytiag'a  iftprwcli  boh  mtU 
III  rtuft'riRg  Imtf«  or  [miibt  Ihe  M*] 

(iiwu  licuib  hoTC  tba  linunU*  pol^ 
Klw  itboiIiIm  ^uth  in  bwri  uil  taw. 

Yet  ant  n«  tigf  lirnrw,  ir  1i«i 

UMidbn  £  I  ibn-  jnunno. 
T«  cnuh  Uue.     C«aa«  at  lt!tt|[tlt  U  I 

Thf  nothcr,  tluo  of  «{•  (or  tmM  Ifll 


Chla».  mt  Dion  dtonncit,  Ukt «  bwn. 
Who  by  moHDUia  tnck*  bn-  lu ml  ikm 
S(«b  d«TioM>,— tmu  or  wood 
Ott  niidasMiiig  in  oRitf/  fatf, 

niKniltt  tfai  snivtag  tpfine  o'er  naireriiif  \mvrti 
Brntlp  rndPt  or  ahouM  tlii*  limr-l  ^Torti 
A  bnmbli*  Kimw  mUb, 
Quiclc  ttie  trnuUcK  la  hnrt  oiul  knot*. 

Yet  not  I,  M  ligv  fi#roo  to  r«nl, 
Cr  <}«Ui^  Um,  foDaw  ibf*. 

Ofa,  lNr«  iliy  iiMtkar'i  lUr, 
Itipa  at  length  for  k  dMrer  I»t«. 

— TiMmaik 

Tbese  arc  intcrestiag:  as  rxpcriments,  and  in  absolute  fitleli' 
tt>  the  mcaniii;^  of  the  Laiin  are  preferable  to  tbe 
common  spctimcns  of  translation.  Bat  with  cvcrf  wuh  (chi 
out  of  a  horror  of  the  concfutionaiism  which  infects  Iranslatui 
to  see  the  New  Sch<K»l  follow  in  the  steps  of  Milton,  we  ca 
allow  that  they  hare  yet  done  inucli  to  win  over  the  pabi 
The  way  to  the  heart  in  these  matters  is  through  the  €?ar,  a 
with  due  gratitude  to  Mr.  Newmnn  for  his  accpnta  and  his  hi 
how  to  rc.id  his  versions,  we  iin<l  ihem,  to  speak  frankly,  som^ 
what  quaint  and  tmrsh.  His  theory  seems  to  be  lliai  an  uglj^^ 
likeness  to  Homrc  is  a  better  thin^  than  a  prelly  though  vaj;^^^ 
imitation;  that  bad  Falemuin  is  nicer  than  good  sherry  :  bat^' 
not  this  something  like  ihe  prinriple  which  ])rodu<-ed  the  supper 
aflpr  the  manner  of  the  anrients  in  'Peregrine  Pirkle?'  We 
ceitainly  would  rather  bave  a  dozen  Miltonic  Piirrhas  than  all 
the  free  translations  which  have  appeared  since  Klizabetb's  lime, 
inrlodinw  the  excjuisite  one  wiiieh  we  c|uoled  from  Bisliop 
Atterbury.  13ut  then,  to  have  to  break  up  all  our  hngUsb  txa- 
ditions  for  something  utterly  no\-el  and  yet  mediocre  is  a  serere 
demand  to  make  from  the  great  public  which  reads  for  pleasure. 
I^robably,  indeed,  the  New  School  will  do  far  better  things  here- 
after ;  but  poeiry,  rather  than  prophecy,  is  our  present  obje< 
and  we  niuit  fall  tu  at  what  wrr  have  btrfor^^  us. 

Now  and  then  Professor  Newman  surprises  us  vith  a  grat 
flow  of  verse : — 

*  Me  not  the  encloring'  Sparta 
Nor  feTtile-suil'd  Tjirii«a's  plain 

So  to  the  heart  ha^  -^miitm 

As  Anio  headlong  tumbling, 
Loiui-hrawling  Albimria's  grot, 

'Jibumus'  groves  and  orchards 

Willi  lestlm  rivulets  fltreaniDg.' 
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There  is  tomethin;;  of  the  rush  of  cool  waters  here.  But  what 
would  Horace  say,  if  he  ooul^  come  to  life,  and  find  himself 
singing  the  two  stanzas  subjoiDed? — 

*  Well  of  Bandusia,  as  crystal  bright, 
Lusoioiia  wine  to  thee  with  flowers  ia  due ; 

To-morrow  sliall  a  kid 
Thine  beccune,  who  with  homy  front 

Budding  new,  designs  amours  and  war. 
Vainly:  since  this  imp  o*  the  frisky  herd 

With  life-blood's  scarlet  gush 
Soon  shall  curdle  thy  icy  pool.' 

This  is  bard  to  read,  while  the  Latin  is  as  pleasant  to  the 
ear  as  the  fountain  which  it  brings  before  as  to  the  imagination. 
Yet  Mr.  Newman  most  know  that  mnsic  and  elegance  are  as 
mnch  parts  of  the  poet  as  his  literal  sense,  and  that  a  hideous 
fidelity  is  really  as  unjust  to  him  as  a  pretty  but  licentious 
paraphrase.  We  find  little  to  remind  os  agreeably  of  a  friend 
m  a  photograph  of  his  corpse.* 

Aproiws  of  the  Fans  BandusicBy — here  is  a  graceful  little 
Teiuon  of  it  by  Mr.  Henry  George  Robinson,  known  to  con- 
noisseurs as  a  Horatian  collector  as  well  as  translator.  His  aim 
is  to  attain  a  greater  accuracy  than  free  translators  preserve,  yet 
vithont  innoTotii^  in  metre  or  sacrifitring  rhyme.  Tins  is  a  via 
madia  which  promises  much,  and  the  labour— of  which  every 
page  of  Mr.  Robinson's  book  is  an  honest  specimen — has  not 
htxn  thrown  away : — 

*  Clearer  than  glass,  Bandusian  font, 
Oh  !  worthy  thou  of  sweetest  wine. 
Nor  wanting  flowers  ;  to-morrow  thine 
A  kid  shall  be,  whose  budding  front 
Sprouts  his  first  horns,  already  bent 
On  love  and  battles — vain  intent  I 
For  soon  this  hapless  progeny 
Of  the  lascivious  herd,  for  thee, 
Shall  with  his  young  and  ruddy  gore 
Thy  gelid  streamlet  crimson  o'er. 

'  Thee  the  fierce  Dogstar^s  blazing  hour 
CaoDut  affect ;   thou  on  the  ox. 
Plough-wearied,  and  Die  rambling  flocks, 

Dost  a  refreshing  coolness  shower. 
Among  the  foots  of  noblest  fame 
Thou  too  shall  have  a  foremost  name, 

*  The '  hitrodBctioni  *  and  '  notes '  of  Mr.  Newman  bsve  a  nine  of  their  own, 
which  we  wcnDt  m  mMbcaaGaiied  with  at  present  as  vitfahis  ver^ona. 

Through 
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Through  me,  wlio  of  yon  ilex  sing, 
'L'lie  hulliiw  roclcd  oVnhiulowing, 
l^twiiwurd  from  wlienc,  willi  prmttliiigf  wounil. 
Thy  limi>i(l  ualcn  gail)'  buund.' 

Francis  began  hu  translation  in  the  trae  sHpslioO  &t}-le : — 

*  Kuunlaiit,  n-lii)«tf  nater*  fiir  MinnuR 
Tlie  tJiiiiing  fisTi-e  of  [>oli«livd  giAM.* 

Tills  tiihitioa  of 

*  O  Fona  BandunitP.  splcndidior  vitro,* 

U  hut  too  fnir  a  spcclmon  of  llio  prevailing  wonkncss  of 
transUling  raco.     The  cliaslc  siinplicitv.  l!ie  condt^nwd  ncatnr 
(if  llicir  clnboralf!  and  nrlistic  masirr  is  what  some  tif  tlicui  s«-< 
to   value   least,  and   all,  more   or   less,  fail    (o   attain.      But  vi\ 
perhaps  most  strikes  a  student  of  the  classics  in  the  long  run] 
the  rxc|nisitc  gracr  with  which  they  rreated  bcautj  out  ul'  s\t 
materials;  how,  with   less  imagery,  wit,  or   depth    of  scntinM 
than  nc  demand,  their  light  writers  tnanaged  to  create 
sliiiuld  live  for  ever. 

This  rrflcctinn  hrintjs  o»  to  the  most  famous  and  perfect 
those  gayer  Horatian  Irrics  with  which  we  have  been  chicl 
occupied  hitherto.  We  allude  to  the  oftra-memionctl  Dome 
ffraiiu,  io  which  (pace  inajorumi)  Ben  Jonsun  did  not  succeed; 
which  tried  triumphantly  the  skill  of  Cowley  and  AtterharjT  ajid 
over  wliieh  meuner  wils  have  a  score  of  times  lnlN>ur<Ml  in  vn 
What  constitutes  the  difficulty  ?  the  same  quality  which  com 
lutes  its  charm.  It  is  perfectly  simple  and  perfectly  finished. 
Nol>ody  can  translate  it,  precisely  because  it  looks  as  if  evety- 
body  could.  It  is  ihoruufrldy  clajsstatl.  Two  lines  of  our  English 
Croshaw — 

'  Vet  though  she  cannot  tell  you  why, 
She  can  love  and  she  can  die,' 

open  up  depths  of  poelir  tenderness  which  it  cannot  hint  at  c\ 
from  alar,     But  who  remembers  two  more  out  uf  the  long 
unequal  poem  in  which  these  occur  ?  whereas  the  Latin  poem  IF 
all   siiioolh   and  rounti,  of  tho  same   beauty  iu  cveiy  part — liJ«_ 
the  apple  which  ]*nris  gave  ti>  the  victorious  goddess. 

Francis,  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say,  is  more  sucrrsal 
with  the  Donee  ffraliit  than  with   many  other  odes.     Yet,  in 
care  to  be  simple^  he  is  (almost  unavoidably)  somewhat  mcagi 
and  tame.     Of  our  conleuiporaries,  .Mr.  Robinson  is  ns  agreeable 
as  his  an\ious  endeavours  lo  l>e  literal  permit.     Professor  \t 
man  puis  himself  out  of  the  race   by  so  ejteerable  ■  rcntlci 
of  the  Bftii  stanxa  that  we  transcril>e  it  as  a  warning :— 
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Quid,  ai  prisca  r«dit  Veou*  What,  if  ancient  I«ve  retuni, 

Diductosque  jugo  cofcit  aeneo,  And  with  bruen  yok«  the  nunder'd  join^— 

Si  flnva  excutitur  C'hloii  Anbnm  Chlog  uide  be  toss'd, — 

ReJecttcqiM  patet  janiu  Lydiie?  JSted  Lydia't  door  to  me  re-opei 

Lord  Raveiuworth  modestly  makes  way  for  bis  friend  Lord 
Derby,  vbose  rery  Temarkabte  paraphrase  of  this  lyric  we 
extract  with  much  pleasure.  Old  Dryden  somewhere  says — not 
without  humour — that  '  to  understand  critically  the  delicacies  of 
Horace  is  a  height  to  which  few  of  our  noblemen  have  arrived.* 
But  who,  if  not  a  great  orator,  should  understand  poets ;  quibus 
est  proxima  cognatio  cum  oratoribus,  as  Cicero  justly  observes  T* 
Long  may  the  eloquence  of  the  Parliament  of  Kngland  breathe 
of  the  roses  of  Psestum,  or  echo  the  murmurs  of  the  Liris  I 
Long  may  the  good  old  tradition  of  the  natural  union  of 
'gentleman  and  scholar'  help  to  save  our  institutions  from 
Tnlgarity  and  degradation  I 

Horace.  *  While  I  was  dear  to  thee, 

While  with  encircling  arms, 
No  youth  preftrred  to  me 

Dared  to  profane  thy  bosom's  snowy  charms ; 
I  envied  not,  by  thee  adored. 
The  wealth,  the  bliss,  of  Persia's  lord. 

Lydia.  '  While  all  thy  bosom  glowed 
With  love  for  me  alone ; 
While  Lydia  there  abode, 

Where  Chloe  now  has  fixed  her  Iiateful  throne. 
Well  pleased,  our  Roman  Ilia's  fame 
I  deemed  eclipsed  by  Lydia's  name. 

Hot.  '  'Tis  true  my  captive  heart 

The  fair-haired  Chloe  sways. 
Skilled  with  transcendent  art 

To  touch  the  lyre,  and  breathe  harmonious  lays  ; 
For  her  my  life  were  ghidly  paid, 
So  heaven  would  spare  my  Cretan  maid. 

J.>/d.  '  My  breast  with  fond  desire 
For  youthful  Calais  burns, 
Touched  with  a  mutual  fire, 

The  son  of  Omithus  my  love  returns; 
For  him  I'd  doubly  die  with  joy, 
So  heaven  would  spare  my  Tliurian  boy. 


•  De  Oratore,  lii.  7, 

ffor. 
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Hot.  '  What  if  the  fonner  cliain 

That  we  too  rashly  broke, 
We  yet  should  weave  again, 

And  bow  once  more  beoeath  th*  accustomed  yoke  ? 
If  Chloe's  sway  no  more  I  own, 
And  Lydia  fill  the  vacant  dinme  ? 

Lyd.  *  Though  bright  as  morning  star 
My  Cal&is'  beanii»g  brow; 
Though  more  inconsiant  &r, 

And  easier  chafed  than  Adria's  billows  thou ;  - 
With  thee  my  life  I'd  gladly  spend, 
Content  with  thee  that  life  to  end.' 

The  charm  of  this  composition  is  the  mastery  it  shows  of 
barmonious  language.  It  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  original,  of 
course,  and  wants  its  terse  and  naked  simpUcitj.  But  when  a 
writer  doubts  the  possibiUt}'  or  the  propriety  of  a  close  translation, 
it  is  often  his  next  best  course  to  take  a  wide  sweep  and  to  amplify 
freely, — to  desert  Milton,  in  fact,  for  Drjden.  AU  on  which  critics 
have  a  right  to  insist  is,  that  he  shall  expand  what  he  finds  in 
his  original ;  .not  load  it  with  modem  associations  and  allusions. 
Even  the  Otium  Divos  of  Warren  Hastings,  whatever  its  personal 
interest,  is  spoiled,  for  all  purposes  of  classical  pleasure,  by 
'Mahrattas,'  and  'Sikhs,'  'Committees,'  and  'Clive. 

Lord  Derby's  good  example  has  not  been  lost  on  another 
illustrious  statesman  and  orator,  and  we  have  been  favoured  with 
the  following  English  substitute  for  the  same  renowned  amoe- 
bipan.  Tbe  contrast  between  the  version  of  Lord  Derby  and 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  more  interesting  that  the  latter 
has  adopted  the  literal  style  of  translation,  and  has  succeeded 
in  rendering  some  of  the  lines  of  the  original  with  particular 
felicity, 

Jlorace.  '  AVhile  no  more  welcome  arms  could  twine 
Around  thy  snowy  neck  Uian  muie. 
Thy  smile,  thy  heart,  while  I  posaest 
Kot  Pei^ia's  monarcli  lived  as  blest. 

Ljdia.  '  Whilst  thou  didst  feed  no  rival  flame. 
Nor  Lydia  next  to  Ciiloe  came, 
O  then  thy  Lydia'd  echoing  name 
Excelled  e'en  Ilia's  Roman  fame. 

Hor.  *  Me  now  Thracian  Chloe  sways, 

Skilled  in  sofl  lyre  and  softer  lays  ; 
My  forfeit  life  I'll  freely  give, 
kSo  she  my  belter  life  may  live. 

Xjrf. 
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Lf/d.  *  The  son  of  Omytos  itwfriret 

Hy  burning  breast  with  mutual  fires, 
I'll  face  ten  Beveral  deaths  with  joy 
So  fate  but  spare  my  Thurian  boy. . 

Jlor.  *  What  if  our  andent  lore  awoke, 

And  bound  ua  vith  its  golden  yoke  ; 

If  auburn  Chloe  I  resign 

And  Lydia  once  agaia  be  mioe? 

Zf/d.  *  Though  brighter  than  a  star  is  he, 
Thou  rougher  than  the  Adrian  sea 
And  fickle  as  light  cork,  yet  I 
With  thee  would  live, — with  thee  would  die.' 

Lord  Ravensworth  seems  to  us  happiest  wben  employing 
the  more  stately  metres  of  our  language.  We  bare  heard  bis 
Diffuffere  nives  commended  by  an  excellent  judge,  and  the  t^renty - 
lines  of  it  which  we  now  give  will  show  why. 

The  winter  snows  have  fled,  the  grassy  lea 

Grows  green,  and  foliage  decks  the  tree  ; 

Earth  feels  the  change,  within  their  banks  the  rills 

Diminished  trickle  from  the  hills ; 

With  zone  unbound,  the  Nymphs  and  Graces  dare 

To  frolic  in  the  vernal  air. 

Do  thou  tak«  warning  from  the  fleeting  yearj 

Nor  hope  for  joys  immortal  here. 

Spring  comes,  the  zephyrs  thaw  the  firoieo  glad^ 

And  summer  follows  soon  to  &de ; 

Brown  autumn  sheds  his  ripened  fruit,  and  theu 

The  sluggish  winter  comes  again. 

Yet  in  this  changeful  system  loss  is  soon 

Bepaired  by  each  revolving  moon  ; 

Herein  destruction  hath  no  lasting  power. 

While  we  frail  beings  of  an  hour 

When  once  we  sink  into  the  greedy  grave 

Which  swallows  up  alike  the  brave, 

The  rich,  the  poor,  the  mi^ly,  and  the  just. 

Moulder  in  ashes  and  in  dust. 

There  is  a  pensive  grace  about  these  lines  which  reflects, 
in  its  autumnal  beauty,  the  period  of  life  at  which  Horace  had 
arrived  when  he  wrote  the  ode.  His  epicureanism  —  always 
varied  with  flashes  of  a  higher  philosophy — had  now  mellowed 
into  a  philosophy  of  his  own,  a  mixture  of  indifTerentism,  kind- 
liness, and  contentment,  tinged  with  melancholy.  He  seems  to 
have  even  grown  tired  of  the  lyric  labour  which  had  so  long 
employed  his  leluire,  and  embodied  his  sentiment ;  for  we  know 
from  Suetonius   that  he  only  added  the   Fourth  Book   at  th« 

urgent 
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urgent  request  of  tbe  Emperur,  and  tberc  is  evident  eamestnest 
in  ttiesp  Itnf^s  (141  w/,)  ol  the  Secund  Epistle  of  tbe  Hjcrand 
Book, — tlir  EpUtles  being  tbe  dcjHtsitor^'  of  bis  actual  fecIinKi 
as  a  private  man: — 

'Tis  wisdom'e  part  to  bid  adieu  to  t«^r9. 

And  yield  niiiu5«iifiits  to  ihe  taste  of  boys, 

Not  ihu  soft  souod  of  empty  words  admire, 

Or  mode)  tiieasin«s  to  tbe  Itoiimn  lyre, 

But  Irani  sueli  Bitains  and  rhapsodies  as  roll 

Tuneful  thro'  lift',  and  tiarmooize  lUc  soul.* 

Tlic  shadow  of  tbe  great  coming  darkness  fell  cLill  on  ibr  (ina  | 
seose  of  tbe  gifted  Pagan ;  but  we  are  not  writing  his  bit^H 
grophy.  ^^ 

Of  tbe  tbree  classes  into  wbicb  Horace's  'Odes'  ntaT  be 
divided — 1,  tbe  playful  and  amatory,  2,  tbe  motal  and  pbilo- 
sopbiral,  3,  tbe  bistortc  and  national — we  bave,  bitLcrto,  dwelt 
rbielly  on  llie  first,  wbicii  all  tnuislnturs  mucb  aflccl,  not  onir 
for  tbeir  artistic  cooiplcteness,  but  because  a  certain  unlvrrsaliLi 
in  tbeir  inlrrest  gives  tbcin  tbe  advantogc  over  tbe  others. 
us  vary  il)<^  strain  by  seeing  bow  tbv  latest  cultivators  of  the 
uf  translation  acquit  themselves  when  called  on  to  follow  tbe  poet 
in  bis  higher  flights.  Horace  constantly  insists  that  bis  muse ' 
jocose  and  trilling  ;  but  this  was  u  piece  of  (wlicy,  to  save  hit 
iclf  from  the  '  cotnmamls'  which  anything  like  a  poet  Inureat 
}wsiliuu  would  have  laid  upon  him.  He  was  ceilalnly  as  lofli 
when  be  aspired,  as  be  was  brilliant  when  be  trifled. 

Who  bos  not  'crooneil'  over  (as  tbe  Scotch  say)  the  four  last 
stanzas  of  the  Eheu  Fugaces,  wbicb  we  now  borrow  from  Loid 
Kavcnsworlli? — 

lo  vain  from  bloody  Mars  vc  run, 
In  vniii  the  brokcti  billows  shun 

Of  fladria'i)  roaring  »«a»; 
And  vainly  limoroiDt  i««elc  to  shroud 
Our  bodies  from  th'  autumruil  cloud 

And  peAtileniial  breeze. 

Cocylus  til  lii»  nioiy  bed 
Must  soon  or  lal«  b«  visited. 

Ai>d  Letiie'i)  languid  water*; 
And  Sisyphus  dtM|)<uriiig  Mill 
Tu  iiiiiuiil  Ih'  iii>'ii]H^r.iliIe  liiil, 

And  Duiisus'  g^iiliy  daughters. 


*  Fraiub.— Popv's  >  tmiuiioa '  of  ihk  pBSSB{«  petrerts  llie  lUlvl  s*otc  of  it, 
UKragh  llii;  Kjlstitute  ia  TtT}*  cl«Trr,  no  donbl. 
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Thy  lands,  ami  home,  and  pleasing  wife, 
Must  all  be  lefl  with  porting  life ; 

And  save  the  bough  abhorred 
Of  monumental  cypress,  none 
Of  all  the  trees  thy  care  hath  grown 

Follow  their  short-lived  lord. 

A  worthier  heir  shall  grasp  thy  keys, 
And  all  thy  hoarded  vintage  seize 

From  bolts  and  bars  released ; 
And  stain  thy  floor  with  nobler  wine 
Than  ever  flowed  at  holy  shrine, 

Or  pontificial  feast. 

Lord  Ravenswortb  is  always  more  successful  with  a  serious 
than  a  gay  theme,  and  his  version  would  probably  have  been 
better  in  a  graver  metre.  But  these  are  flowing  lines,  decidedly 
superior  to  Francis,  who  seems  most  liable  to  lose  the  dignity  of 
the  Latin.  The  weak  point  of  his  successor — here  and  elsewhere 
— is  that  he  is  too  paraphrastic,  as  would  appear,  if  we  bad 
space  to  quote  the  version  of  Mr.  Robinson.  Lord  Ravenswortb 
is  now  before  his  Horatian  peers,  and  cannot  plead  his  barony 
against  them,  though  it  will  Induce  liberal  men  to  respect  all 
the  more  the  way  in  which  he  has  employed  his  leisure.  He  has 
a  good  ear,  good  sense,  and  good  taste ;  but  he  might  much 
improve  bis  book  if  he  revised  it  carefully,  with  a  special  eye 
to  the  preservation  of  likeness  by  elaboration  in  details.  Nicety 
is  everything.  Horace  always  uses  the  word,  as  Fox  is  reported 
to  have  observed  of  Pitt,  and  each  word  has  its  own  place,  not 
regulated  by  chance,  but  law.  When  he  calls  Barine  X\ie  publica 
cura  of  the  youth  of  her  day,  his  point  ought  not  to  be  passed 
over.  When  he  brings  in  a  friend's  name  with  delightful  fami- 
liarity, as  in  the  Fusee  of  Carm.  1.  22,  that  friend  ought  not  to 
be  blotted  out  of  poetic  existence — an  error  which  the  subjoined 
contrast  will  illustrate : — 

TTip  virtuous  mnn  whose  heart  within  The  man.  my  Kuwnw.  who  hath  bocn 

Har'wiirs  no  thodght  of  secret  ain.  Of  blami*|pss  lift,  and  pare  from  sin, 

Neols  out  the  Moiirish  archer's  craft.  No  Moorish  bow  or  juvplin  nwds, 

Nor  quivrr  nrmed  with  venomod  shall.  Or  ijuivcr  fill'd  with  poison'd  reedi". 

— Lord  Baecn^ieoiih.  — Hi:  Jlo'.iiisO'i. 

Neither  will  any  license  excuse  such  a  rendering  as — 

Umle  TOculem  temcrc  ina^mtx  Whose  trpcs  in  sMcl;/  dance  moved  on 

Orpheii  Bilvw.  To  Thnician  Orpheus'  vocil  strain, 

— HaecnsKOfth, 

— nor  is  it  permissible  to  make  the  flowers  which  Hq^ace  pro- 
mises to  the  fountain  of  Bandusia  in  sacrifice,  bloom  in   the 
Vol.  104.— iVo.  208.  2  B  *,anslation 
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translation  as  flowers  growine  round  that  foantain*s  margio 
(p.  306). 

Some  people  will  ridicule  such  criticism  as  frivoloas  and 
minute.  But  Lord  Ravensworth  himself  we  are  satisfied  will 
not  be  of  the  number.  Indeed,  he  assures  us  (a  fact  which  will 
not  secure  him  the  respect  of  the  Utilitarians  of  the  North)  that 
he  has  been  *  twenty  years '  trying  *  every  conceivable  variety  of 
form '  in  which  to  Anglicise 

Dulce  rideutem  Lalagen  amabo 
Dulce  loquentem, 

the  close  of  the  very  poem  from  which  he  has  unjustly  banishni 
Fuscus  I  We  are  especially  glad  to  be  £tble  to  praise  the  very 
pretty  result  of  all  this  labour — 

The  softly  speaking  Lalage, 
The  softly  smiling  still  for  me  ; 

one  of  the  best  attempts  at  an  impossibility  which  we  know! 
Strange  praise,  no  doubt,  in  the  eyes  of  practical  tnextf  but  a 
Horatian  translator  can  scarcely  hope  for  more. 

We  shall  now  open  our  Horace  at  one  of  those  historic  odes 
where  he  catches  for  a  brief  while  the  spirit  of  an  antiqae 
Roman,  and  the  rolour  of  the  national  blood  rises  to  the  cheek  of 
the  artist.  In  the  song  of  triumph  for  the  fall  of  Cleopatra, 
Lord  Ravensworth  is  again  assisted  with  a  translation  by  Lord 
Derby,  but  he  contends  for  the  laurel  along  with  him,  and  many 
of  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  see  the  contest.  We  take  up  the 
strain  at  the  point  where  panic  has  seized  the  Eastern  queen, 
and  her  galleys  in  all  their  bird-like  beauty  are  hurrying  through 
the  agitated  sea. 

Then  n!%sailcii  hn  stiickeo  bouI,  Aclium's  boy, 

Kreniiml  with  the  wnssati  bow),  Itehold  her  anguish  and  diimay, 

TeiTors  true,  naii  wild  despair.  When  stMriDg  pait  in  full  retreat, 

Wien  ns  fiijcon  from  ubovo,  She  left  in  Daniel  her  scattered  flePt. 

I'oiinccs  oD  the  timorous  dove.  And  lo  I  grent  C(r«ar  from  his  dec);. 
Or  huotere  chase  o'er  Hiemon's  snow  the  bare.      Urges  his  rowcrd  to  the  chase. 

Where  sarvil  olone  amid  the  wreck, 
Our  and  sail  iocesaant  plying,  The  Queen  bewildered  flies  apoce 

As  he  marked  her  galleys  flying.  As  through  the  clouds  in  middle  nir 
Casar  lu^ed  her  headlong  nice :  The  falcon  pounces  on  the  dore ; 

D.-einini!  that  his  wondrous  priie  Or  Thracinn  hunters  drive  the  han? 
.■<oon  should  gliidUen  lioman  eyes,  [gnice.  Trembling  thitiugh  Hftmonia's  gvore ; 

And  boniid  iii  chains  his  haughty  triumph  So  thought  out  leader  to  sBcure  his  spoil, 

v  11      V    1     1    .L  J  And  beir  her  off  in  chains  to  far  Itnli-i's  EoiL 

>ol,ly  she  to  death  i^igned.      _  j^^^  ^^  ^^ose  spirit  proud  and  high 

Sot  with  wom,in  s  shrinking  mmd,  ,j^f^^  ^^  brook  imii^ity, 

Gaieii  upon  the  deadly  kmfe ;  j^o  womanly  alarm  belra/ed 

Ivor  w.thm  «^e  frvndly  creek,  ^j  dagger'^'point  and  gliiming  blade ; 

Ikselj-  luAmg  d.d  she  seek  ^orZt^sht  the  covert  rf the  cLt 

To  save  from  d«ith  a  now  dishonoured  life.  y„  ^.(^  when  the  day  wm  lort ; 

On  B«t 
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On  Iter  prostimta  citadel,  Bnt  with  nnraffled  tjs^  dnred  ' 

Dared  her  dAimtlesa  eyes  to  dwell ;  Her  nuned  palace  to  regard  ; 

Firm  of  purpose,  calm  she  stood,  And  fearless  clasped  that  fatal  worm 
Holding  with  nDflinrhing  grasp,  Whose  gnbtle  reocnn  did  defile 

To  her  breast  applied  the  aep,       [blood.  Her  royal  blood  and  glorioua  form, 
UTiotie  vcDom  dire  tkii  drank  through  all  hor  SoTereign  o'er  all  Uie  realms  of  Nile ! 

Haughty  in  her  deliberate  death  1 

Stemlj  wsolnte  the  died  ;  And  choosing  rather  to  resign  her  breath 

Sot  could  stoop  her  royal  pride,  Xban  live  the  prizeof  her  victorioiu foe,  [Aow. 

That,  reser^pd  to  swell  a  show,  And  grace  in  gilded  bonds  a  Itoman  triumpb'a 
Phe'  a  woman  m^  a  queen,  lord  Raventaorth. 

Should  be  led  like  captive  mean 
Thiongh  Blreets  of  Rome  to  grace  her  con- 
quering foe. — Lo}il  Derby. 

There  is  a  spirit  and  flow  in  both  these  versions.  Lord 
Deibjr's  is  nearer  the  sense  of  the  original,  and  it  has  also  the 
great  advantage  of  being  written  in  a  uniform  metre.  Laxity 
in  this  particular  breeds  laxity  in  others  ;  where  the  music  may 
at  any  time  be  changed,  the  sense  will ;  and  in  the  last  nine  or 
ten  lines  Lord  Rarenswortb's  love  of  paraphrase  flies  away  lyiUi 
him  altogether.  This  is  the  more  provoking,  because  a  line 
like- 
Haughty  in  her  deliberate  death ! 

has  just  that  pre^ant  compactness  which  a  student  of  Horace 
most  admires  in  this  class  of  his  odes.  Felicity  of  expression  is 
one  of  the  surest  signs  of  genius,  and  no  self-indulgent  freedom 
should  be  allowed  to  spoil  its  development  by  any  writer  who  at 
all  possesses  the  gift.  Our  lords  are  fortunate  in  their  competitors 
in  this  lyric.  The  orthodox  translator,  Francis,  is  both  tame  and 
odd.  Mr.  Robinson  seems  less  at  home  than  in  gayer  and  lighter 
pieces.  Professor  Newman,  notwithstanding  the  natural  power 
which  rarely  deserts  him,  is  crabbed  and  quaint,  as  witness  his 
wind-up : — 

She  her  prostrate  palace  dar'd, 

Calm  of  brow,  to  visit.     She 
Fell  asps  was  brave  to  grasp,  imbruing 
Veins  and  flesh  with  gloomy  poison. 

Fiercer  in  deliberate  death. 
Yea,  she  grudg'd,  by  cruel  sloop 
Borne  off,  to  walk,  no  vulgar  woman  ! 
Stript  of  rank,  in  haughty  triumph. 

It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  these  specimens  of  translation, 
without  some  of  which  nd  opinion  could  be  formed  on  the 
mbject  at  all.  But  we  shrink  from  overloading  our  pages  with 
quotatifw,  and  we  bate  already  illostrated  nearly  all  the  varieties 
of  treatment  of  which  the  art  of  Horatian  translation  admitl. 
We  bave  seen  it  rise  from  rude  but  promising  beginnings ; 
change  its  fashion  with  the  fashions  of  the  literature  which,  as  we 

2  a  2  ought 
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mi^Iit  alwATS  tn  rcmrmbpr,  itself  larpplv  helppd  to  nmirish  and'' 
refine;  prr«Iucc  in  tbc  hands  of  iHn«trious  irriti^rB,  work*  of  pcr- 
Rianeut  bvauty  and  value  ;    and  (inallv  now  Me  see  it  raltiralfd, 
with  skil)  anil  assiduity,  and  with  a  surress  atmve  the  nvrmj 
of  past  times.     If  we  cannot  rival    certain  rein-irkable   effortB,"! 
still  wc  Could  nnderlakn  to  turn  out  a  *-ersion  l»y  our  '  Kminti 
Hands*    imcr    to    Morare    and    to    Xatiirp    llian    those    wliicb 
issued  from  1  he  shops  of  Lintot  and  Dodiley.     No  one    trails, 
luuir,     perluips,  is    entitled    to    put    aside    J-'ranci« ;     but    ihi 
general   run    of  tmnslation  is  better  than    bis.     Had    it    falU 
wilbin  our  sebeme  to  draw  on  the  periodicnU  of  Ibe  day,  n< 
migbl  have  furtlicr  strcngthenwl  this  view.      Father  I'root  <lil| 
lives  in  the  translated  tliought  and  transfused  grace  of  llie  po 
ofTivoli. 

Spirat  adhuc  amor  I 

And   tbe   occasional   efforts   of  Uon   tiaulLier,   Mr.   Tbeodof 
Martin,  indiire  us  to  bone  that  he  will  one  cL-iy  give  to  tbc  worK 
the  coiiiptetu  fruit  of  a  I  loratian  talxiur  v,  liirb  has  ht-cii  coiilintK 
long'.     An  n^c  of  clrilization,  culture,  nnd  refinement,  is  just  i 
age  when  Horace  ouKhttol>esticre$8fully  naturalised  nmon^l 
and  bis  ailmtrrrs  well  knon'  that  traits  which  be  skelcltcd  ia 
Kome  nf  Aogusius  come  curiously  to  the  surface  in  the  Looc 
of  lo-day. 

The  task  is  so  difficult  of  trAnslattnir  Horace  in  onj  wrt, 
DO  sensible  man  will  lav  down  rif;id  rules  ns  to  what  *ways  *  are 
admissible,  and  what  not.    Milton's  Pyrrha,  as  a  whole,  is  lovely^ 
but   who   knows    whether  Milton   hiniscll'  did  not  tiy  simil 
translations,  and  reject  the  results  as  unsAtisfnctory  ?     OrvdoD*i 
Ttfrrheaa  rft/am  progenies  is  paraphrastirai  in  the  extreme,  but  a 
Terston,  literal  nntl  ugly,  wimUt  have  been  just  ns  great  a  dcpar^H 
lure  from  the  Horatian  rnality  in  another  direction.     Aud  iu  tbal!^^ 
case  there  would   have  been  this  additional  disadvantage,  tlial 
the  literal  failure  would  oidy  have  been  a  failurr,  the  pampbt 
is  a  fine  poem.     Onr  complaint  of  Mr.  Newman  is  nut  thst 
rhythms  are  new,  and  that  he  despises  the  onlinary  ornaments 
our  common  poetry.  We  respect  the  rhythms  as  experiments, , 
we  honour  the  exactness  as  exarlness  ;  we  only  asai^rt,  lluit  i(  i»  but 
one  quality,  and  that  be  has  not  yet  proved  that  bis  no\eUy  of 
workmanship  ia  compatible  with  the  ease,  grace,  and  music,  which 
are  as  much  cssenliats  as  the  downright  meaning  of  pbraM?« 
words.     We  should  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Sewell^  whoso  ttystct 
thousb  not  identical,  is  similar.     But  in  reality  be  only  seems 
intend  hts  Horace  for  a  help  to  students,  and  as  such  wv  wish 
every  success.     In  fact,  though  we  ore  ready  to  welcome  exrcl- 
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[edPe,  wliether  in  tlie  literal,  pamphrastical,  or  int^nncdiatc 
methods,  tbe  predomiiioiit  caution  that  rises  Xn  our  pen  ns  wo 
(Itsmiss  llie  subje<-t  is,  that  il  is  really  traxaltition^  llic  rppra- 
ttuclioR  of  Horace  liimself,  wliicli  is  to  be  desired,  and  that 
ic  greater  danger  nhimat4?]y  is  bis  wbo  thinks  himself  enlitletl 
take  libertie-d  and  to  overknjk  details.  An  infusion  of  Pre- 
Haphaciiiism  would  do  no  Imvni  to  this  cognule  art ;  nnd  if 
we  wanted  to  give  a  youthful  nsjumnt  some  prarlital-  advice 
towards  alluiiiing  more  of  the  reality  of  the  antique  mmlcl  in  his 
com',  we  should  recommend  to  biui  a  cartiful  study  of  statues, 
coins,  and  gems.  The  polite  arts,  Cicero  tells  us,  arc  all  rclatud. 
The  ancient  lifi-  is  necessary  tu  the  understand Inv;  of  the  ancient 
poetry,  and  pci'ha|}s  it  really  requires  as  mucU  Icaiuiog  to  traus- 
Tale  Horace  as  to  edit  him. 


RT.  III. — RecoUetiions  of  tfie  hut  four  Popes,  and  of  Rume  in 
Iteir  Times,     liy  H.  E.  Cardinal  Wiseman.     London.     lt>5)i. 
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ilK  last  foui'  popes,  of  wlioni  Cardinal  Wiseman  umlerlakes  to 

record  his  recollections,  were  remarkable  men ;  they  lived 

critical  tiiuex,  and  bad  to  deal  with  eircums lances  nl*  unusual 

lUfTiL'uliy  \  their  talents  and  virtues  rise  high  above  tlie  average 

staiiiianl  ;  and  amnnff  the  2i>0  occupants  of  St.  Peter's  cbnir  whom 

the   Kiiniish   Church  rmmliers  in  her  nnnals,  few  have  ii|uallc<l 

and  none  have  surpassed  them  in  personal  disinterestedness  and 

ectitude  of  intention. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  ihc  Cardinal  adds  so  little  to  our  know- 

gc  of  their  eliamctrrs  and  their  history.     In  the  early  part  of 

bis  career  lie  has  nothing  to  tell.     Later  in  life,  whenbjs  employ- 

mcBts  hrin^  him    into  closer  cunlact  with  the  subjects  of  bis 

biojjtftphy.    discretion,   as    be    hints,    seals    his    lips.     Of   their 

adiiiinistralive  capaciiy  as  indtcited  by  ttie  external  as|>(<(i  of  tbe 

^—Capital  or  the  social   conditinn  of  the  people,  he  scarrcly  gives 

^HDore  information,  although,   as   his  motto*  boasts,  be  has  re- 

^^eived  bis  nurture  and  education  at  Kome.     This  piece  of  good 

fortune  he  owed  to  Pins  V'll.,  who,  sewn  after  bis   restoration, 

re-established  tht;  Collegio  Tn^lex*,  nnd  amonjf  the  first  Cargo   of 

youths  who  were  sent  out  to  fill  its  long-deserted  halls,  was  tbe 

futum  Cardinal  Wiseman.    In  those  days  tbe  facilities  for  travelling 

were  comparatively  few.     The  time  of  railways  was  ycl  far  distant, 

that  of  steam  iKints  was  only  just  beginning.     1'bc  'overland  route' 

s  rejecteii   by  the  students,  for,  we  are  told,  it  'required  ap- 


pliances,  personal  and  tnalttrial,  scurculv  compaliUe  wiltt  ibe 
pnrposcB  t}(  thrir  Juurnt.'y.'  Accurdiagly,  on  tlie  2n(l  Oclubei,^H 
1818,  t)icv  took  their  pa&sa^e  on  buard  a  mcrcb^tman  bound  1^^^^ 
L4?gliuro,  and  at  last  arrived  at  Uoiiic  on  tbc  18tU  uf  De<:i;inbcr. 
A*  soon  a»  they  were  rcle&sod  by  the  Custom-house  tiicy  drove 
to  the  English  CoHcitp.  The  rector,  its  sola  occupiuit,  was  out] 
bul  they  mad«  themselves  quite  at  liuiuc,  louk  jHisst^s&ioo  of  tli 
houfte,  and  rat  up  his  dinner.  Or  as  iho  (Jardiual  expresses  it  ii 
more  dignified  style, — 

'  Od   retumtRg   from  Ids  walk,  the  excdlcDt  superior,   the  Rcv^ 
Robert  GradwHl,  found  the  first  instalment   of  tiiis  important  bod;' 
(hi*  future  pupils)  really  instilled  in  hi«  liouce.  to  the  extent  of  b»ri 
oonveited    (o  present  use   the   prepardlions  lor  his  own    frugal 
solitary  meal. 

'  The  arrival  of  the  Eng'lish  stndenta  (he  continues)  was  an  cvi 
of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be  cnmtnunicatcd  to  the  Secretary  of  Stat 
and  the  answer  was  (hat  as  many  of  the  parly  ns  t-otiUl  bv  pro' 
with  the  old  un<)  hullowe'l  costume  of  the  English  Collide  Hhoujd 
pci!««tited  to  Iho  Uuly  Father  within  a  few  iJuy«.     Anionic  the  t 
fortunate  uiiett,  uwinj^  to  a  fjvuurahle  accident,  was  tlie  ]jn.^M.'tit  w 
Thus,  not  in  the  gMrb  of  a  courtier  bred  iu  the  palace  halU,  not  by  I 
privil^e  of  (ligfoity  or  station,  but  in  tlio  nimple  habit  of  a  collegi 
and  through  the  claim  of  filial  riKhta  upon  a  common  fsthrr,  wis 
early  appraach  tecuted  to  thu  (eet  of  Uii!  good  and  holy  Pius  VIL'— 
(p.  17.) 


llieir 


In  tho  rnursc  of  hts  collegiate  career  the  student  haa  oocaaii 
opportuni tit's    of    bt-inir    iireseii'ed    to    the    Holy    Father,    a: 
furlhur,    tlic    English    College    used    l're((U4*ntly    tu   direct    their 
afternoon    walks    towards    the    Porta    I'ia,    in   tho    Dcighbo 
hood  of  which  Pius  used  to  take  bis  brief  alluwouce  of  exe 
in  winter,  by  thu  side  of  some  lofty  wall   which  shduircd 
from  the  'TramonUinc'  wind,  and  rellcctcdthc  glow  of  the  hrigl 
evenin;;  sua, 

SuL-li  Vcrc  tho  fatura  Cordinnl's  upportuoities  of  obsurvu^ 
Pius  Vll.,  and  he  bimseli' seems,  in  all  sincerity,  to  tblnk  ibem 
considerable,  although  to  us  tboy  scaceety  seem  to  exceed  tboat 
eDJuyed  bv  a  chorister  of  Westminster  for  studying  the  cbaiacuv 
of  his  Dcighlmur  the  ArclibUbop  of  Canterbury'.  But  what  hts 
portraits  want  in  distinctness  of  outline  and  lulucss  of  datul| 
they  make  up  in  brilliancy  of  colouring.  His  volume  is  oob 
unmterrupleu  strain  of  panL^yric:  we  wish  be  were  in  as  fiood 
humour  with  the  public  he  addresses  as  be  is  with  his  subject 
and  himself.  But  white  bo  devotes  a  page  tu  explaining  bow  -^J 
innocently  tlie  Hotnans  become  (juanelsomo  orer  their  cups,  ani£fl| 
get  druuk  from  the  mere  love  of  sobriety  ip^ 3^)>  be  takes  ollence      1 
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at  the  moBt  imlifTctent  actitm  of  tbe  KngUsli  tuurist,  and  evtn 
cneers  at  his  loJg^in^  as  '  the  region  bonuurcd  witli  his  rcsiiU-ncc ' 
(p.  159).  Agninst  Ilia  countrymen  he  keeps  up  a  runniD"  lire  of 
tontroVCTny.  He  is  always  parrying  some  iiiiaf^intirj  ll)nist,un  all 
occasiiiiis  lie  anticipates  a  *  sneer,'  or  a  *  snarl,'  and  is  ever  jiro- 
ivsting  a^nst  their  'cynicism,'  or  ^  uUra-hibtitxtt  ejcfutivmesf,^ 
a  phrase,  by  ttie  bye,  nut  very  well  cliuseii  by  a  cliuuipitm  of 
Rgmc,  wlio  desires  to  thronr  into  shade  ihe  weak  puintii  of  her 
tbeoloj^ical  system. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  wv  should  regard  Cardioal  Wise- 
man's subject  from  his  point  of  vicrr.  But  wc  are  not  tempted 
to  *  sneer*  or  lu  'snarl.'  We  have  no  desiru  to  disparage 
his  idols,  wiiose  actions  must  be  judj^ed  ou  tUvir  unru  principles 
and  not  on  ours,  and  whose  ciiaractcrs,  wn  believe,  will  gain 
nthor  than  lose  by  being  slrippml  of  tbu  halo  of  jnytbical  eu- 
Jogium  and  by  bein^  exnuiinLH)  in  tliir  imjiartial  daylight  of 
history,  'i'he  period  wiiieh  Cardinal  Wiseman's  narraiive  em- 
braoei  has  a  more  important  Ix-aring  on  ccclvsiaslical  history 
than  has  generally  lieen  noticed  by  political  writers,  or  by  the 
Cardinal  himself.  It  comprises  the  rettoration  of  tbe  papacy 
from  its  lowest  {loiitl  of  dopiissston,  the  depth  of  which  must  bv 
measared  rather  by  the  cuuicinpt  inio  which  tlic  Ctiurch  of  Home 
had  fallen  than  by  the  misfortunes  of  its  Tistblc  head,  to  ita 
present  slate  of  full-blown  pride  and  almost  media>v-al  pn-tenaion, 
At  the  cluso  of  the  last  ccntur)'  the  spirit  of  sceptical  philosophy 
bad  made  fearful  pn^ess  amon^  the  edocated  classes  of  cunti* 
noulal  Eunipe.*  It  needed  mnhing  less  than  tlie  uuslorluues 
of  the  unliappr  BmscUi  to  brinj^  a  pope  within  the  limits  of 
pabtic  sympalliy.  I'lom  the  lime  of  his  di-ath  in  a  foreign 
prison  (though  the  disasters  of  the  Human  sco  were  by  no  means 
ended)  the  be^innin;;  of  the  reaction  may  he  dated.  His  sncces* 
sors  were  eminently  qualified  to  carry  on  the  work  of  reslontion. 
We  propfiBc  to  make  from  other  sources'!'  such  additions  to 
Cardinal  Wiseman's   bioftraphical   sket<rh   of  Pius   VII.  and   his 

Lessor  Leo  XII.  as  may  servo    to  illustrate    their  characters 
t^icir  services  tu  the  Cliurvh  of  whieh  they  wen:  the  visible 
heads.    For  the  remaining  two  Popes  we  have  no  space  ai  present. 


Canlinsl  Psca  irivesaoiiwearioiuiiMtRnecsof  ibc  sirvngdi  criUsirrvligioos 
rit  even  smoug  lUe  ronlut  cmi^aU  at  Colore. 

■  The  iin»»(  c^iu^flfb.-  uiogrsphj  of  I'iu»  VII.  wuh  vblch  we  sre  sciuniitUKl  is 
'  tb«  Cbfvjlii-r  .\:taui[.  Hv  wm  tncciinivd^  BtlschtfoiBdiAifelary  to  tVFmM>Ii 
M  limnf.  at  various  periods.  obAvt  ipt  Stpablic.  tiM  Kninn.  and  Un; 
UoMon^u.  Hl>  itrilei  at  SD  itltnt-ro valid  In  polliMf,  sad  sa  ultn-iuontsae  ia 
Mckabslicol  p^-iiiciplrt— tint  bis  (;[)tH>rtiiuiiii*i  of  oWrvsliou  oiiil  liiit  lucsiu  uf 
tnlbnasikm  ir«re  coonidcrabl^,  otad  his  Iwok  bt;ars  itrong  intemsl  nisrks  of  gooJ 


flitthsad  <renuiiyssK>Cieu. 
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Rernabf)  Luigi  Cliinramonti  iviis  bom  at  Ccinu  in  1740 
llA^i  ( f(ir accoiiots  differ),  tUe  vountrer  sou  of  a  noble  (amilv. 
mother  is  said  lo  have  been  h  woman  of  csalled  pielv,  wiio, 
uiddiu  age,  retreated  from  the  snares  of  the  wiirld  to  a  rloi&tc 
and  only  escaped  bcaliHcation  by  thn  good  sense-  uf  bar  sc 
who  resisted  the  insidiuus  stij^gektionft  of  his  flatterers  to 
licr  in  tlic  celestial  bicrarebv.  'Vo  us  it  seems  u  ptiiof  of  the 
strmviti  and  tenderness  of  Pius  VI]  .'^t  nircclion  fur  bis  niothtrr.  ihat^i 
bis  fcvUiipt  instinctively  recoiled  fnttu  assutiatln^  brr  memoij^H 
witli  the  legendary  process  of  canonization ;  or  it  mav  be,  a«  ou^^ 
author  seems  to  think,  that  he  iras  nut  le&s  anxious  to  avoid  ibi 
charge  of  undulv  odrsncing  bi«  relolums  in  licavcn  Uiad  in  ''art 
A  siiiiilar  rueliu<;  of  dclicucv,  we  are  subsequcutU'  told,  m 
Pius  VIII.  hcsitale  to  beitow  the  title  of  *  Doctor  ol  t 
Cbun:li*  on  St.  BeriKird,  wlit:ii  it  was  suggested  to  him  tl 
the  Clmtillnns  of  KniDn.',  to  whom  St.  Bernard  beloi 
were  probably  a  branch  of  the  Pope's  own  family,  of 
tiglioni.  We  cannot  uudei-staud  Uu%v  such  stTuples  can  be  fVI 
nr  can  be  rerorded  by  ii  innn  of  sense,  without  working  in 
mind  the  conviction  thai  the  power  whose  exercise  h.is  call 
them  forth  is  one  which  God  can  never  have  entrusted 
mortal  man. 

VoQit;;  Chiaramoniit  it  is  said,  gratified  on  early  vocatioa  Cv 
the  motuistic  life  by  iakin;;r  the  habit  of  Sl  Itcncdtct  at  ibe 
of  eighteen.     Our  author  describes  in  glowiuj;  colours  the  sari 
£ce  he  made  in  quitting  the  'damuk  curtaius,*    *  the  jiaintill! 
and  tapestries  of  ihc  unreslra)    palaro/   and   in    'dropping 
1iif;h-5ounding  names  of  Ramnbas  f'biaramonti  for  simpU^ 
Gregory '  (p,  35).     Far  be  it  from  us  to  underrate  the  effort 
self-denial  which   a  youth  makes  when  he  leaves  the  comforts 
and  tenderness  of  home  for  the  cold  and  rigid  routine  of 
cloister.     But  the  princely  splendour  of  tlie  Cbiaramonti  CuntI 
who  were  far  fn>m  wealthy,  is  purely  ima;;inary  ;    the  hard:$hi: 
of  cxclianging  the  name  of  BHrnabas  fur  Gregory  is  not  iiilelligibl 
and  as  for  '  Cbiaramonti/  Cardinal  \Viscmaa  must  know  Km 
well  enough  to  bo  aware  how  little  effect  would    be  produci 
there  by  the  name  however  sonomus  of  a  provincial  noble,     ll 
true  that  the  Archdeacon   Giacinto   Cluaramonti  wrote  a   La 
poem,     '  De    l.audiliu.4     Majnrum    Suorum,'     but    then    il 
addressed  to   bis    brother  the  Cardinal,    whose   re<l  stoekitii's  nut 
the  whole  t'amily,  their  ancestors  included,  into  a  very  different 
light.     Pius  VII.  himself  resolutely  rejected  all  flattery  on  the 
subject  of   bis  pedigree.     NVhen  the  Consular  Gnveruxneni,  ia 
reconmu-uding  the  Cardinal  de  Clermoul-Tonnerrc,  urged    thai 
the  Clcrmonts  of  France  were  a  branch  of  the  Cbiaramonii 
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^,  the  Pftpc  (lisclnimcd  all  knowledge  of  this  illustrious  rela- 
tionship, wiltilv  atldinj;,  that,  as  be  h&d  nol  pcrinittci]  lluf 
members  of  bis  own  Inmiljr-  atCcsena  to  come  to  Rome,  ho  roultl 
not  inrur  tlu>  blaino  of  nepotism  fur  his  more  distant,  though 
more  (ltsting<iishf^l,  kln(lre<l  in  France.*  On  the  restoration  of 
the  Buitrlxiiis  his  flatterers  went  so  far  as  to  trace  his  descent 
from  the  Comte  de  (Jiermnnt,  thr  sixlh  son  of  St.  Louis,  and  the 
ancestor  of  Henry  IV.  To  put  a  stop  to  lliis  extraragance, 
PtDs  re(|uc£ted  tlieCbeiiilier  Artaud,  wliu  tells  the  story,  to  prove 
the  negattve  by  obtaining  for  him  the  complete  pedigree  of  this 
branch  of  the  house  of  V'alois. 

Cnnlinal    WisiTinan,  desirous   to    di^ify  bis    hem    with    the 

lejjcnrUry  por{ents   which  foreshadow   future    gjeatoess,  assures 

us    that  young  Clhioranionti's  mother,  in  Uer  retreat,  predicted 

^Jiis  future  elevation  and   his    tribulations;    and  moreorcr  that, 

^Bb  5r«t  fcning  to  Rome,  lie  was  present  at  the  coronation  of  Cle- 

^^bent  XIV.  (CiangaDelli);   and   there     his  presence  inspired  3 

coachman  with  the  spirit  of  pr«>phe<ry.     '  Htig^*r  to  pet  n  limk  at 

the  spectacle  nnd  clear  himseif  of  the  tliroof;  that  ell>owcd  him, 

-    he  leapeil  up  beliind  an  empty  carriage.     The  coachman  turned 

ninn<l,  but,  instead  uf  nuentin;;  this  intrusion  on  his  dominions, 

»aid  nood-nairuredly  to  him,  "My  dear  little  monk,  why  nrc  yon 

so  anxious  tu  £cea  functiuit  which  will  one  day  fall  tu  yuurloti''" 

(p.  34.) 

If  these  stories  really  came  from  Pius  himself,  ive  doubt  not 
ibcy  are  substantially  true,  but  they  are  by  no  means  marvellous. 
No  nun  probably  ever  had  n  son  in  orders  without  dreaming  he 
Would  become  pope,  and  no  prophetic  gift  was  needed  to  foresee 
troubles  to  Rraschi's  successor.  The  story  of  the  cuaclimon  is 
highly  illustrative  of  Rom.in  manners.  The  Romans  are  as 
much  nmu&c<l  at  the  possibility  that  any  one  who  uears  the 
ecclesiastirni  costume  may  he  tlieir  future  sovrreisn,  as  is  the 
autliorets  of  '  Mruinera  uf  the  Amt^iimns  '  lit  the  possible  Presi- 
dentship of  every  dirty  boy  she  sees  cheating  at  chuck-farthing 
in  the  street  This  possible  reversion  of  the  tiara  is  a  fnifuent 
topic  of  good-humoured  banter  at  Rome,  and  nothing  was  more 
likely  to  suggest  itself  to  (lie  facetious  coachman,  wlio  doubtless 
WM  amiise<l  bv  tiie  ^olesjpie  appearance  nf  an  undersized, 
chitdinli-looking  monk  p<-rclied  in  the  footman'e  place  behind  his 
carriage. 

No  man's  life  presents  soch  a  wondi-rful  contrast  between  its 
0]>eniog  and  its  close  as  a  pope's.  We  remember  t<i  have  heard 
an  anecdote  in  illustration  of  this,  which,  though  trilling  in  itself, 
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is  nevcrtbclirss  wortli  recording-,  as  showing  ChiaraRioDtr&  unubld 
anti  gmtcful  dUpositiuii,     tjumu  ol    our  travelled    renden 
doubtless  rcmrinbcr    nt    Naples    MoiuigiMr  Cnpccc  LatfOf 
Archbisliop  of  Tarcnto,  who,  for  some   vfRTs  after  Oic  n 
was  fretjuc-atiy  met  in   F.n^lisli  society.     We.   bail  bcon  Marat' 
Minister  ol'  Fublic  Instruction,  and  was  a  cburcU  rcfornter  lo  the 
extent  (jf  bavin;:  written  a^nst  tithes  nnd  the  celil^ct  uf 
cler^.     He  had  in  cnnsefjuence  fallen  inlii  deep  disjrrace  wi 
the  authorities  of  Church  aD<l  Slate,  and  had  been  removed  fr< 
bis  see.     lie  used  to  relate  that  be  applied  to  I'ius  for  some  i 
dulgence,  admittinjs;-  tbnC  be  bad  no  claim  on  his  favour,  and  not 
only  had  no  personal  aequaintanec  with  His   lluUncsi,  but  bad 
never  even  seen  bim,     '  Tell  the  archbishop,'  said    l^ius  (o  tbe 
Cardiniil  .Sciretary,   *  he  is  mistaken.     I  remember  him,  tbou  ~ 
be  bas  furgotten  ine,  and  will    try  to  remiml   bim.     A»k    him 
ho  recollects  a  poor  little  monk  whom  be  once  saw  looking 
slielter  on  the  Ponte  Sislo  from  a  suilden  storm  of  r»in, 
whom   b«    took   into    bis    coocb,    all  drenched  as  be   was,  ami 
carried    back  to   the  convent.     I   was    that  monk,  anil    deeply 
felt  bis  charily  ami   kindness  at   the  time,  nor  ran  ever  forget 
it.'      It   Is    scircely   neces»aiy    lo   add    that    the   arclibivhop's   n^ 
quest  met  all  the  favouraUe  consideration  of  wbicb  ibe 
ad  ml  tied, 

'llie  youDji:  Benedictine  pursued  his  studies  with  assiduity 
credit,  and  in  due  lime  was  appointed  l*rofessor  ol  Tbeol  _ 
Ue  was  mnncclcd  by  T<>lationship  with  Pius  V  I.,  and  was 
furtlier  recommended  to  his  notice  by  bis  mild  and  reasunabl* 
conduct  in  some  monastic  disputes  wbtcb  rose  lu  such 
bcightas  to  tall  for  the  intervention  of  the  supreme  autborii 
His  adversaries  clamoured  for  his  removal  from  Komc.  " 
pope  assented,  mysteriously  addinf^  that  the  applicants  probal 
did  not  y^css  the  nature  of  the  removal  be  contemplated.  ^ 
long  after  the  recluse  of  8.  Paolo  fuori  le  Mura  was  promoi 
to  the  bishopric  of  Tivoli,  and  iubs«|«nnlly,  on  the  death  df 
Cardinal  Umidi,  was  translated  to  tliatof  Imola.  Finally,  in  17^5, 
be  was  MfTcrud  a  cardinal's  bat.  It  is  said  that  tbe  humble  and 
difbdeot  bishop  hesitated  to  accept  the  eX|>cnsive  dignity.  lie 
had  a  borror  of  debt,  and  Ibc  revenues  of  his  see  would  scarcely 
support  the  state  which  tbe  canlinnl's  purple  remlers  neoesiarjr. 
One  whom  he  bad  known  when  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  coin 
vent,  Marconi,  a  notary's  clerk,  pressed  tbe  whole  of  bis  savii 
(about  1000  dollars)  on  the  cardinal  elect,  'Che  sum  was  ut 
iliad«t|uate,  nor  could  Chiaraoionti  consent  to  take  it.  But 
seal  of  his  bumble  friend  raised  bis  confidence  and  overcame 
scruples,  and  tbe  hat  was  accepted. 
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Tbff  next  few   ^reara  ol  tbe  cardinal  bishop's   life  weru    the 
lut  of  peace  and  security.     The;  ftnnl   triuinpli  of  ibo   French 
"  volution  menaced  tlan^^cr  to  all  existing  institutions,  and  cspo 
\\y  the  Cliurcb,    At  last  tbe  ttiundctcloud,  wbicli  had  lan^  been 
thering  on  the  north  side  of  the  Alps,  hurst   in  all  its  fary 
over  tlie-  plains  of  Italy.      Ibere  were  wars  and   revolutions,  fuar 
and  tribulation  cverywlvere.      During  tlie  last  three  years  of  the 
century  disasters  succeeded  each  nther  with   breathless  rapiditT' 
Tbe  Roman  slates  were  inv»de<i,  and  successively  appropriated 
by    the   roni|uen>r.      The   peare    nf  Tolentino,    a    brief  respite 
from  utter  annihilation,  was  broken  bv  the  mnrrh  of  the  French 
army  on  Rome  lo  revenue  the  death  of  Duphot,  tbe  ricLiin  of  a 
riol  whti;h  the  repul)limn!i  had  purposely  proi'okei]  as  an  excuse 
for  the  renewal  of  boxtilitii'S.      7'he  Papal  gdvernnient  was  i>ver- 
thn^nn,  n  republic  ivas  declared,  and  Fins  V'l.  was  carried  away 
inta  rapttri^.    Imola  was  in  the  thickest  of  the  confnsion;  nntl 
was  at  Inst  incorporated  in  the  Cisalpine  republic;  the  tiirdinal 
bishop's  alla^iancc  was  claimed  by  new  and  strange  masters^  add 
his  ditfirulries  were  further  a»?ravatcd  by  the  discordant  violenreof 
e  feelings  whicii  diviile^l  tlie  population.    Atnonfjthe  inhabitaats 
the  towns  generally  the  most  anarchical  theories  and  the  most 
infidelity  prevailed  ;  in  the  a^ricultui'al  districts  an  enchu- 
tic  devotion  to  the  ancient  order  of  things  prompted  the  people 
risk  their  lives  in  a  gencroas  attempt  to  save  the  feeble  govern- 
ment a(^inst  its  will. 

In  this  perplexity  C'ardinal  Chinnimonti  publishe<l  the  famoac 

iioroily  (the  only  trork  ever  presented  to  the  world  in  his  name) 

which   has   given    rise    to   so  much    controversy  and    so    much 

censure.      M.  Artaud  supposes  that  the  weak  and  ineonsisteat 

passages  were  dictate<l  by  the  fears  of  bis  attendants.     But  this 

is  a  mere   assumption  ;  and   even   if  it  be  admitted,  the  Cardinal 

is  cqaally  res|K>nsibl«  for  nil   that  he  allowed  to  be  published  in 

hi*   name.      His    excuse   must   lie    sought    in    the    difference    of 

sentiment  amon^  those  whom  he  addressed.     To  the  one  {H>rlton 

of  his   Hock  he  meant  lo  urge  the  inuUlity  of  persisliiis:  in  a 

ly^utpclcss  resistance  to  the  oppressor;  to  the  other  he  desired  to 

^^Hovc  that  republican  opinions   did  not  necessarily  involve  tlie 

^^bibyersion  nf  relifrion.     He  vainly  hoped  lo  save  the  Cborch, 

^03uugh  the  Sijiie  was  htst.     '  Be  giMid  Christians,'  he  exhorts  then 

in  conclusion,  'and  you  will  be  excellent  Jacobins.' 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle  for  the  doniinioit  of  Italy,  his  etn- 

banaiimeats  were  multiplied  by  tbe  alternate  successes  of  the 

two  hofltile  armies.     His  wishes  were  alt  for  the  Auetrious  and 

ibcir  allies,  hut  he  was  willing  to  make  the  best  of  the  triumph 

cU  vras  decreed.     To  withUoU]  from  the  allirs  suf:b 
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aid  as  lie  liad  in  bu  power  was  to  desert  the  cause  of  his  tare- 
reign,  to  q'lw  it  was  to  l>r«ak  fuitb  with  thuse  U)  wlium  Ue  had 
iiubinitieiL     He  was  In  a  postuim  iVuin  wLicb  it  was  impauili 
to  escape  wilbout  incurriog  tlic  censure  of  one,  perluips  of 

IiQTtitis,     But,  oil  the  whole,  he  behaved  with  wisdom  and  cuu 
iv  rcmoinrd  at  ids  post*  (as  tbc  invading  gcurra.1  reuiarkedj 
his  cxeilit),  and  was  ready  on  all  oci-aslons  lo  answei  fur  hu 
when  aixuscit,  and  to  plMid  in  bi:liall  of  the  ^H)[iulation  vrl 
the}"  were  threatened  with  Frenrh  vcriffeonec,     \Vhi?n    the 
advised  and  unlbrtuoate  insurrection  at  Lugu  was  punislicd 
such  unrelenting  severity,  be  inlcreeilcd  earnestly  wittt  tbc  Fr 
genera)   in  t'arour  of  the  revolted  district :  that  ba  '  knelt  at 
cuui^ueror's  feet '  is  an  exaji^ratiuu  for  which  be  would  out  b 
thanked  Cardinal  Wiseman,  inasmuch  as  this  act  of  liumiliat^ 
would  have  lust  liim  bis  subseijuent  election  Ut  the  llirone. 
the  cnsuinx   conclave  the  objection    to  Cardinal  Mattel  whicb 
proved  insujterable  was  that  at  Tolcntinu  be  hail  been  seen  In  i 
paroxysm  uf  distress  tw  kneel  at  the  feet  of  Citizen  Cat;aiilt.t 

I'rom  a  comparison  of  the  msuv  contradictory  narratives) 
this  perifxl  which  have  been  wrillen,  it  may  be  inferred  tli.-itChij 
munti's  conduct  cxbibited  the  clinracteristics  which  bis  nJmif 
admit  have   marked  it  on  all  subsequent  emer^ncies.     On 
cosiuns  of  douitt,  where  there  was   ground  for  ar^tneni^  aail 
room  for   the  alternate  play  of  bopc  and  fear,  bis    dlfljiltsuc 
of  his  own  opinion,   bis  eaj^er  desire  lo  do  right,  and   draul 
of  blame  uctin;;  upon   a  certain  feichlencss  of  cluiraclc r  and 
sitivcuess  of  fueUu^.  ilispused  biui  to  yield  too  much  lo  ibo  pr 
suic  of  circumstances,  lu  vacillate  and  to  defer  too  timidly  to  dtf 
judjtnient  of  those  abuut  biui.     Wbcu  he  saw-  bis  way  clearl; 
and  hod  made  bis  decision.  Lis  passive  couragu  was  admitable  aad 

bis  resolution  inilexible. 

In  the  last  year  of  ibe  century  and  the  25th  of  his  reigo, 
longest  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Popes,  Pius  \1.  closed 

ifferings  in  captivity  at  Valence.  At  that  moment  Italy  i^^ 
froed  from  Piench  occupaliuu :  liuooaparte,  the  uiaster-spi^H 
hod  been  recallcil  to  lake  the  command  in  Kffypi,  and  the  s|Ni^ 
which    liad    hitlu^rlo    ensured   success  to    French    arms    in   the 

Peutnsuln  was  brokeu.      Tlie  dispersed  cardinals,   to  the  nambtf    i 
of  tbiriy-rivv,  wcic  enabled  tu  assemble  in  Veuioe,  and  tberc,  by    ' 

lennission  of  the  l:JDpeffor  of  Germany,  to  whom  tho  anizicnt    ' 


*  Artuid.  vol.  i^  p.  X6. 

t  ll  innsi  hu  rcmeinlMTol,  kovcYcr,  thst  Canbaal  Msttci  kncJi  in  his  i 
.)  sa^i-  liis  MiTcni^ii  auil  lii»  counlrv,  not  hiinsi^tr  Wlii-n  pr«tiuuilr  nDnnanrtc 
bwl  thrmtcoird  to  sliont  hitn.  he  ivplii^  with  dignity  that  he  oulj  \<«:!ggml  IW  ■ 
loanerursu  iMwtaimpanbUusclt  (A.ruud.  VDL'ikp.  SI.) 
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repablic  had  been  bartered  away  by  its  conquerors,  the  conclave 
net  in  the  island  of  St.  Giorgio  Ma^giore,  on  the  1st  of 
December,  1799.  It  might  be  supposed,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  tiara  would  have  appeared  a  crown  of  thoms,  which 
few  would  have  had  self-devotion  enough  to  accept.  Never, 
on  the  contrary,  had  it  been  more  eagerly  sought.  Perhaps  such 
is  the  lust  of  rule — regnandi  tam  dira  cupido — that  any  crown  is 
an  object  of  ambition.  When,  in  the  decline  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  the  enemy  thundered  without  the  gates,  and  faction 
raged  within,  when,  in  the  poverty  of  the  exchequer,  the  goi^eous 
diadem  of  Constantine  was  replaced  by  a  paltry  imitation  in  gilt 
leather,  men  were  found  to  betray,  and  mutilate,  and  murder 
each  other  for  its  possession  ;  or  it  may  he,  as  M.  Artaud  thinks, 
the  assembled  Fathers  showed  a  noble  faith  in  the  vitality  of 
their  church  polity  and  the  buoyancy  of  St.  Peter's  bark.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  conclave  sat  for  104  days.  Cardinal  Braschi, 
nephew  of  the  late  pope,  had  22  votes  at  his  disposal ;  Antonelli 
headed  an  opposite  faction  (the  word  in  this  sense  is  strictly 
technical),  with  the  command  of  13.  As  a  majority  of  two-thirds 
is  necessary  to  secure  the  election,  it  was  manifest  that  neither 
party  could  carry  their  candidate.  But  both,  each  day  at  the 
morning  and  the  evening  scrutiny,  with  unbending  obstinacy, 
recorded  their  votes,  the  former  for  the  Cardinal  Bellinsomi,  the 
latter  for  Mattel.  It  was  obvious  that  without  some  compromise 
any  election  was  impossible. 

This  conclave  brings  on  the  stage  for  the  first  time  a  personage 
more  important  than  the  Pope  it  met  to  eloct.  Hercules  Con- 
salvi,  bom  oi  a  gentleman's  family  in  the  ancient  but  obscure 
village  of  Toscanella,  had  entered  on  the  ecclesiastical  career, 
because  in  the  Roman  States  it  is  the  only  road  which  leads  to 
office,  and  had  hitherto  followed  it  with  success.  Dexterously 
seizing  the  occasion,  he  persuaded  old  Monsignor  Negroni  to 
make  way  for  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Conclave ;  and  here  his 
talents  found  their  full  exercise.  The  secretary  is  usually  the 
mediator  and  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  rival 
parties,  he  holds  the  thread  of  many  an  intrigue,  and  is  often 
the  animating  spirit  of  the  whole  assembly.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  relate  the  various  efforts  made  by  the  two  parties 
to  effect  a  compromise.  Consalvi,  by  patiently  watching  his 
time  till  the  patience  of  the  combatants  was  exhausted,  by 
adroit  insinuations  eliminating,  one  after  another,  all  on  whom 
he  did  not  wish  the  choice  of  the  electors  to  fall,  succeeded 
in  persuading  each  of  the  contending  factions  that  the  only 
independent  Cardinal  not  fettered  or  disqualified  by  his  pre- 
vious conduct   for    the  arduous  task  of  vindicating    the    rights 

of 
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of  ilic   IIulv  S<K>,   was  Cbtanunouti.     On  the  14lh  of  Mucii 
the  Cnrdinal    iJishop  uf  linola  was    proclsiint.'tl    Po|>n,   aad 
compliment  lu  his  prcUrcrssor  tnnk  the  name  af  I'iiis  VII. 

At  tbe  lime  o£  tiia  election  Pius  was  a  temporal  sovcrei 
His    dominions    had    been    remnqucroti    by    bis    allira    in 
nnmc,  nml  it  was  to  l>c  hoped  fur  bim.     The  momrnt  lie 
able  to   leavp   Veake   be  »et  out  1o   L-laiin  tliom.      His 
from    Fessrn    nas   one    rontinued    ovatiuu.      Home,    wearer 
its  republic   and    sick  of   the  Neapoliions,  received    liim 
joy.      i3ut  Homo    was    sorely  cbangeil  ;    tUe    pontifical    pal 
were   stripped  tn    tlie    bnre   walls ;    the  rausi>Dms   were 
the    churches    were    plandcred ;    the    occumulatnl    Ireasures 
cenluiiL's   Mere  dispersetl;  anit  this  not    by  the  violence  vt 
pscitfd  soliliery,  but  liy  the  lepalize*!  rapacity  of  French  com 
SAi'ie*  and  tlit?  otKcers  of  the  Komnn  republic.     These  were 
the  outwoi-d  si^s :  the  social  fabric  lay  in  ruins  :  church 
perly  was   confiscated  ;    tlie  religious    communities   dispe 
the   finances  were  annihilated;  government  tbei-e  was  n>jne; 
was  discord,  anarcby,  poverty,  uud  distrust.     A'or  was  the 
of  reconstruition  easy.      I'lio    rich  were    pauperizcf),    the 
were  demoralized  :   men's  faith  in   the  old-order  of  tbi 
shaken,  tbejr  cx[>eclations  from  the  new  liad  been  disap 
their  hopes  frnin  the  future  were  cold.     Mnny  bati  been  serrrelT 
tried  in  ttte  fiery  ordeal  of  revolution,  and  it  was  safest  not  to  ask 
bow  tber  biid  sioud  the  test.     'I'here  were,  Itowcver,  some  whose 
services  deserved  reward.     Marconi  was  not  fur^jlten,      Brsi 
bU  previous  claim  on  the  Pope's  gratitude,  it  is  said  that  he 
advanced  the  funds  needed    to    defmy    his  joumev    to  \p 
Consalvi  was  immediately  made  Cardinal  and  Secretarv  ol£}l 
The  measures  of  the  restored  govcramcnt  are  Torioiuly 
sented.     A  plan  for  rcileeming  the  base  coinage  was  one  of 
boldest  and  jnost  liberal  acts ;  but  on    the  whole    the  code  ol' 
regulalions  contained  in  the  bull  *  Post  diiitiimas  *  is  not    su|^H 
p)seil,    even  by    the  Pope's    greatest   admirers,    to    have    bc*^^ 
jutUc-iously  frainetl.*     Administrative  reform  at  least,  it  may  be 
inferred,  bad  made  no  great  progress,  when   do  briier  way 
rewarding  Marconi  suggested  itself  than  to  give  him  some  lui 
live  contracts  ;  one  ot  these,  a  contract  for  the  mainteniince  of 
gnlley-slarcs  at  so  much  per  bead,  he  ilisposed  of  the  next  day 
an  enormous  profit.     We  are  sfrnid  of  inquiring  how  much  the 
su !>•('<■  II [ra<-tiir  in  his  turn  miule  <iut  of  the  wretched  convicts.      ^^ 

Very  early   after  Ids  return  Pius  was  callc<l  on   to  perfn^^f 
theJnKist  important  act  of  bis  reign  and  of  his  life.      Frcn^^ 
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•m»  were  rapldl}'  regaining  in  Italy  the  ground  they  bad  lost. 
Buonaparte,  virtually  wielding  the  supreme  power  under  the  title 
of  First  C(»»ul,  reappeared  like  Achilles  on  the  field,  and  defeat 
wms  turned  to  triumph.  But  be  had  no  desire  to  destroy  (at  least 
iar  the  present)  the  temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  From  the  first 
he  had  seen  and  urged  on  the  Directory  the  advantage  that  might 
be  derived  from  retaining  him  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of 
France,  instead  of  compelling  him  to  be  a  weapon  of  offence  in 
the  hands  of  her  enemies.  He  had  never  lost  sight  of  the  impend- 
ing work  of  reconstruction ;  and  from  the  first  moment  that  the 
id^  of  grasping  the  supreme  power  dawned  on  his  mind  be  saw 
that  he  should  have  work  for  the  Pope  to  do  which  could  be  done 
by  no  one  else.  From  the  field  of  Marengo,  when  Plus  probably 
exiKCted  nothing  less  than  a  decree  for  re-establishing  the  Roman 
republic,  to  his  great  joy  he  received  an  overture  for  a  Con- 
fxirdat,  and  esteemed  himself  fortunate  to  be  stripped  of  only 
the  three  Legations.*  The  Bevoiution,  with  all  its  demoralizing  in- 
fluences, bad  failed  to  extirpate  religion  in  France  or  to  substitute 
any  other  for  the  f>ld  faith.  But  the  clergy  who  had  refused 
the  constitutional  oath  were  at  war  with  the  government,  those 
who  accepted  it  were  not  in  communion  with  Rome.  There  was 
a  schism  in  the  Gallican  Church.  To  the  First  Consul  a  schism 
was  a  formidable  Impediment  to  his  ulterior  design  of  securing  to 
the  State  the  support  of  the  Church.  To  tbe  Pope  a  schism  like 
that  of  Henry  VIII.— Popery  without  tbe  Pope — is  the  most 
dangerous  form  of  heresy.  The  Pope  and  the  First  Consul  bad 
equal  need  of  each  other,  but  on  both  sides  there  were  diffi- 
culties. Many  months  bad  not  passed  since  Buonaparte  had 
taken  credit,  in  his  famous  Egyptian  proclamation,  for  having 
trampled  under  foot  the  vicar  of  the  false  prophet ;  and  though  it 
mattered  little  what  the  Turk  thought  of  bis  consistency,  his 
having  done  so  with  tbe  applause  of  the  army  and  his  partisans 
in  general  showed  how  little  they  were  disposed  to  sympathize 
with  an  attempt  to  re-establish  papal  authority  in  France,  f 
Moreover  the  constitutional  prelates  protested  against  submission 
to  the  Pope,  and  desired  to  vindicate  the  independence  of  tbe 
episcopate  and  the  national  church.  Tbe  Pope  on  his  part 
fdlt  that  be  was  deserting  the  cause  of  tbe  orthodox  clergy  and 
sacrificing  tliose  who  had  sacrificed  all  for  their  obedience  to 
the  Holy  See.     But  the  greatness  of  the  emergency  overbore  all 

*  Bolt^BK,  Ferrsra,  Rsvoina. 

t  How  stnnig  ««re  tbe  infidel  party  maj  be  inferred  from  Mr.  Protali'g 
Beport  on  the  projected  Concordat ;  the  tiro  first  BcctionB  of  which  are  occupied 
in  pnni&g,  first,  that  some  religion  is  desirable  in  France,  and  that,  secondly,  if 
so,  that  religion  ■caatx  be  the  Bomao  Catfaolir, 
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minor  mnKiilerntimis.     The  first  step  involvctl  an  nnpreceilcat 
e«ertion  of   Fnpal  authoritv   which    perhaps,  u  such,    was  m 
displeasing  to   the  Court  ni  Romp.      As  an  indispensable  pr 
liminary  to  n  new  Arrangetnenl,  it  was  slipiilatMl    that  a 
fnrrumscTiptioa  of  the  diorcses  shoiihi  he  miule   by   the  Hf 
Fathrr  in  comert  with  the  French  govommrnt,  and  thissignifii 
nolliin^  h-ss  tlinn  thai  the  whole  bwlv  of  prelates,  constiiuiion, 
and  nonjurors,  shouk)  lie  invited  by  the  Pope  to  resign  their  sc 
on  llie  penalty  of  deprivation  in  m«c  of  nf>ncomplianre. 

The  afTectin^  remonstrances  and  pertinacioas  opposition  whit 
this  measure  called  foith  made  it  one  of  the  most  pninful  Acts  < 
the  Pnp«-'»  life.      Many  of  the  orthodox  preUles,  rsperially  tilt 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  b^n<:tand,  refused  to  resign,  or  to  aeknoi 
led^e  their  deprivations;  and   the    ronstituiionnl    ftinrtii>nari( 
in  temlL-ririg  iheir  rrei'^natiDiis,  det.*lined  (o  athiiil  tlii^ir  pr«>vif 
irxefiularity,  or   even    inferential  ly  to  accept  absolution.      Tfc 
Pope  nskt^  only  for  the  most  Iritling^  and  equivocal  snbmii 
sion ;   but  even  this  in  soino  instances  was  denied.*     flowert 
the  union  of  the  supreme  ]H>wcr  of  the  Church  and  the  «lr-s|MUij 
power  of  the  Stale  carried  llie  measure  into  practical  efleri, 
the  sniidl  tt-mnanl  of  up[iositton  which  could  not  be  ovcrcotDo  jl 
was  prudent  to  overlook. 

The  Concordat  is  so  well  known,  and  its  history  bni  been  w 
aWy  writlen,  that  tl  is  nnnerewary  to  dwell  upon  it  here.     Hut 
nnpnrte,  in  his  subsi^qu^nt  quanpls  with  the  Pope,  called   it  ti 
greatest  mistake  of  his  life.|     lie  was  enrape<i  that  he  could 
secure  the  support  of  thecler^^v,  and  at  the  caine  liine  maintain  i 
absnititc  independence  of  hin  supporters,  and,  as  usual,  he  rnpit 
that  he  had  not  obtained  inconsistent  and  incompatible  advani 
However,  t(Te  Concordat  answereil  his  immediate  purpose. 
gQve  him  all   that  Francis    I.  had  obtained  from  Leo  X^  il 
clading  the  nomination   to  the  %-acnnt  Itishoprics.     The   I*o[ 
Tt>tained  that  vital  point  of  T'apal  Buprem.icy.  the  ri[;ht  nf  instill 
tinn.      It    was   absolutely   nnccsunry    tn   ratify    tltc  ulieuation 
church  pr()perty,  and  nioreo\-er  to  subject  the  public  exercise  of 
the   Roman  Catholic  religion  to  such  restrictions  as  the  rivij 
power  miyht  see  (it  to  impote.     This  demand  was  mndo  by  th 
Consular  government  in  good  faith.     'I"hey  saw  the  danirer  anJ 
dreaded  the  riilicule  of  reviving  immediately  all  the  rites  of  tli< 
Church  of  the  '  ancien  n^ime,'  an<l  the  Pope,  who  hr»itated  togiv^ 
his  ntiiication,  fortunately  found  sensible  theologian*  to  aasur 


•  B*fnre  Pia»  voald  perfonu  the  cewmonT  of  tHi- 
tbc  eo»v<.-iiii(inul  bit l)ai>t  tiding  a  tort  i>f  ini]'licii  < 
to  i\o  i-vra  this,  and  he  bfKgvil  tbnt  ihry  mijhi  nut  ti' 

t  Ubtotre  dM  Qastr*  CoDconlatf,  par  M.  de  Pndt 
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him  thai  it  wiu  ImtvCul  (o  gr&nt  as  a  concession  wliat  it  would 
be  bervBY  to  lay  duwn  as  a  principte.  To  make  the  Conrnnlat 
more  palatablo  to  the  Legistatit'c  l>o<ly  and  the  laity  in  general, 
cei'tain  '  or^rnnic  lanrs'  were  subjoined  wliicli  embodied  tho 
relebratod  declamtioa  of  1682.  A^Iiist  this  supplement  the 
I'ope  thought  it  necessary  to  pretext,  but  not  to  loudly  as  to 
eaUaoger  ttie  atabiUly  of  tbe  great  work  he  bad  jusC  accom- 
plished. 

The  so\-ereig;n   Pontiff  was  still  independent,  but  every  day 
showed  more  strongly  ibo  danger  of  making  concessions^  and  the 
difficulty  of  refusing  them.     Every  courier  brought  some  fresh 
demand  from  Pari^,  and  the  mi»»l  ancient  allies  of  the  Holy  See, 
and  its  must  insignlficaiit  neighbours,  were  as  importunate  in  tUeir 
rcfiuisi lions  as  iti  tyrannical  protector.     Spain  rcfascd  lo  acknow- 
it.'dgc  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Nuncio,  and  the  President  of  tbe 
ly  and  ephemeral  Ilepublic  nf  Lucca  wmte  to  the  Pope  a  letter 
I  menacing  bombast  in  ludicrous  imitation  of  the  dictatorial 
yle  of  the  Consular  diplomacy.     Nervously  anxious  to  give  mi 
nnocessarr  offence,  ihc  gorermnt-nlexnlced  into  importance  every 
tflc  that  might    affect  the  susceptibility  of  the  First  Consul. 
His  desire  to  engage  Canova  to  execute  some  commissions  at 
Paris  was  treated  ns  a  luatler  of  state.     In  those  days  nf  violence 
tuti«ts  and  men  of  letters  bod  somctinics  shown  an  independence 
wbicli  statesmen  dared  not  imitate.     Canoi'a  deeply  resented  tbe 
treiitnioDC  which  his  native  country,  Venice,  hud  received  at  the 
bauds  of  Duonapartf,  and  scarcely  less  acutely  did  he  feel  the 
wrongs  su5taiiic-(l  by  Kome,  the  country  of  his  adoption^  in   tiiu 
plunder  of  her  museums.    When  General  MiolHs,  in  insulting,  or 
perhaps  only  thoughtless,  triumph,  said  to  him,  '  U  is  a  noble 
marriage  which  we  have  made  by  uniting  the  Venus  di  Medici  to 
the  Apollo  Bflvidere  at  Paris,'   he  replied  with  not  less  iKildnesK 
ihon  wit,    '  Si,  signor  Genendc,    nui    in  quel    vostro   cMma    di 
Ki-Bucia  non  faranno   mai   figli'  (In  your  French  climate  tliey 
will  pi-oduco  no  progcoyj.     On  the  present  occasion  the  govern- 
ment exerted  itself  to  overcome  his  scninles,  with  a  zeal  which 
jimves  how  great  was  the  terror  that  Buonaparte's  despotism 
inspired. 

ror  a  brief  space  the  ppcnrb  ruler  had  his  reasons  for  koepinir 
tnoMures  M'ith  the  Pope.  .\s  time  anil  success  matured  his 
Bcbemes,  be  coveted  tlic  style  of  Kmperor.  He  would  bt> 
crowned,  and  the  Pope  must  do  it.  To  the  last  he  imagined 
ibat  by  the  Papal  consecration  be  had  strengtUenod  his  title,  but 
the  tiJne  was  past  wlien  such  a  solemnity  could  impose  on  tlie 
inaltitudn,  and.  In  llic  eyes  of  thinking  intu,  savs  M.  dc  Pradt, 
\'oI,  104.— AV.  SOS.  i  c  '  *it 
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'  it  lowered  the  Pope,  while  it  f(iile<l  to  raiBO  tUe  Empefor,  wt 
in    trutl),  -n-as   consecrated  only    hj   bis  ovra  swoid.*       Pint   fe 
that  by  his  compliance  be  was  betraying  the  cause  uf  legitiio»v 
ami  his  pledges  to  the  exiled  French  Court — thfti  he  was  givi- 
juurtal  uflcDcc  to  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Kiirope,  ma  cf 
which    nothing    bat    his    subsequent    pcnecations    could    hav 
expiated.     But   he   Lad   staked  all   on   the  good-will    of  ll! 
new  Etoperui'.     From  hiin  he  had  everything  to  fear;  and  frul 
him  alone  he  had  anylhin<;  to  hope.      The  reslituliun  of  th^ 
Ix^iitioas  was   the  bait  held  out.      With  hesiution,  liusginn| 
sliiuuc,  aud  reluctance  he  coiisontcd. 

And  now  the  Kmpcror  of  the  French  and  Kin^  of  Italy  wool 
no  longer  be  content  with  the  privileges  that  belonged  1i>  tl 
'  i^ldrst  son  of  the  Church  '  and  the  *  successor  of  St.  Louis,' — \ 
would   be  the  representative  of  Charlemagne  and  the  inlierito 
of  all  tlie  undefined  claims    of  his  shadowy  sceptre.      Kutiicljj 
ignorant  of  Church  matters  in  the  first   instance,  he  had  takt 
jpeat  interest  in  the  ne^jttatton  of  the  Concordat,  and  the  rapidil 
■with  which  his  quick  administrative  instinct  had  seized  oa  ll 
bearinj^  of  its  various  points,  persumled  him   he   liad  a  genii 
for  ecclesiastical  business.    He  insisted  on  retrulatinja;  the  dii 
of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  he  repeatedly  iniimated  in  his  letl 
to  the  Pope  that  he  was  a  better  friend  to  the  Church, 
stood  its  affairs  mure  accurately,  and  certainly  despatched 
more  expeditiously,  than  his  Holiness  himself.     The  Pope 
bis  suite  were  deeply   morti6ed   at  the  disappointment   of  tt 
hopes  witli  wliich  they  had  bct^n  lured  to  Paris.    Tlie  Eun«iror 
respect  for  the  Papal  court  was  not  increased  by  a  nearer 
quaintance.     They  bad  parted  more  coldly  than  they  met,  ai 
the  breach  widened  daily.     The  Pope's  Leg:atc  at  Paris,  Cardii 
Capnra,  cajoled  or  intimidated  by  ihe  despot,  lost  his  mast 
confidence.     On  the  other  hand,  the  French  government  refu 
to  transact    business   with   Consalvi,    who  in    consequence 
obliged  to  retire   from  ollice.     The  Pope  complaitie<l   that  frol 
the  moment  he  had  performed  the  act  of  camplaiaaoc«  whlc 
ought  to  have  secured  him  the  friendship  of  France  for  evt 
as  by  it  he  bad  sacrificed  all  other  friendships,  he  had  ncvl 
had  a  respite  from  the  menacing  cncroachmenta  of  the  Fr 
government. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  splendours  of  his  reception  at  Foi 
taincbleau  and  at  Paris  there  had  been  much  to  humiliate  hif 
and  much  to  alarai.     It  is  said  that  he  bad  bi^en  souiKlctl  on  the 
project  of  transferring  the  Sec  to  Avignon,  ami  tliat  it  had  bci^H 
withdrawn  only  on  his  threatening  an  instant  abdication.     Al^| 
now  the  Lmperor  put  forth  demands  inounsistcnt  with  the  reiy 
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of  the  Papal  Sec  ;  •  amotif;  others  lie  requinsl  tlic  Pope 

ihould  fonake  liis  pusiUun  o(  uuiversal   fattier  uf  CliriitondoiD, 

become  little  uiure  than  the  Iiiipvrial  chaplain  aiul  vicar, 

eluding  from  his  ports  all  natiuna  who  g:a<re  umbrage  to  the 

rench  guvcitunieiilf  and  plnrin<>'  all  his  resources  Air  utTence  and 

efcnce  at  its  disposal.      If  this  ^vcrc  refused  (and  rnfuscd    it 

ust  b«),  it  was  obvious  that  he  intended  to  occupy  the  Pontifical 

lat«a.     This  ton^  meililated  act  of  spoliation  was  at  last  rxc- 

catcd  nn  the  2nd  of  I'cbruarv,  1808.     On  that  memorable  day, 

a*  the  Pope  calls  it  in  his  bull,  an  army  of  GIKH)  men  under 

Genend   Minllis,  which  liod   advancfd  towards  the  rapiuil    on 

pretence  of  rrinforcing  the  army  at  Naples,  treacherously  sei7ed 

the  Purta  del  I'opolo,  and  the  Castle  of  tjt.  Angvlo,  and  took 

military  possession  of  Home. 

On  the  arrest  of  GirdinalGabriclli,  the  Pro-secretary  of  State, 
which  not  loofr  afterwards  took    jilacc  by  order  of  the  French 
cnromnndant,  the  Pope  in  his  distress  sent  for  Cardinal  Pucca,'!' 
wfao«>  merits  he  had  hitherto  somewhat  neglected.    At  least  so  the 
'ardinal  thought;  but  he  was  too  generous  and  loi)  courageous 
disregard  his  sovereign's  call,  in  tlie  thiy  of  his  need,  to  take 
e  post  of  danger.     The  Pope's  civil  porcmment  was  nominally 
still  in  existence-.     Cardinal    Pnrca  draws  a  lamentable  picture 
of    its   position    when    be    Iwcamc   its   osLetisihle    head.    Tbe 
'ardinals  from  whom   he  nuf:ht  lake  counsel  had,  on  various 
retells,   been   banished  frmu  Rome.     Thu  troops  of  the  line, 
un    tbe    insulting    plcu    that    they    should    no  lunger  be    coffl- 
laodcd  by  women  or  priests,  had  been  enrolled  in  the  French 
ly.     The  Guardia  Nobilc  bad  been  arrested.     Tbe  (SWrwi^/ia 
the  police)  oheycil  no  orders  but  those  of  the  Freuch  General. 
The  Swiss  fJuard  were  the  only  body  who  acknuwledgoti    the 
""'ope's  authority.     The  Treasury  was  exhausted   by   the  e%»c- 
ions  of  the   French ;  the  Secretary  of  Slate  ha*l  scarcely  the 
means  of  writing  a  despatch  ;   bis  own  officials  were  submned  ; 
correspondence  was  intercepted ;  and  above  all  he  knew  that 
executing  the  commands  of  his  sovereign  he  was  responsible 


He  deiniiKled  die  MtaMifibmrDl  of  a  puriuvbaw  tti  Fcnoce ;  tolcrsiion  of  all 

Jigioas  at  itomr;   fttx>tili«ii  ta  oonvcnU;  of  Um;  oelibtejr  of  ttl*  cicrn'  ;  tlie 

■tradnctioa  uf  tbe  Cm1«  Naputuon  ;  aod  tbe  coiiMutioa  W  Jooepb  U  King  of 

Vaples. 

t  To  Cardinal  Pinna  wc  arc  iDdcUcd  for  Uw  bcM  and  WMt  bltUU  aoogmit  of 

^^atfl  thai  oocum-d  since  be  tuue  In  trfSee.     Mr  is  iM>t  tbe  loa  tnunrortlqr  because 

^^Bil  dws  BOt  sttvinpt  lo  vQiioval  bi>  prrjatlicmt.     He  profvstrvt  hiniH-ir  itaalile  lo 

^^niDdenlaiul  why  so  uluut}'  aa  tDititiiiiuii  as  ih«  IIol;  Oficc  Hhv  ]ii(|iibitiua)4s  so 

di^teitcd  and  calamniated ;  and  th«  Avtrftloa  irith  vtMsh  M>T(>n>ifciis  rvRanl  balU  ami 

hricfi  from  Ittimc,  *  u»clie«tDB  ibvnt  a»  the}-  would  pap^ra  infected  witb  \he  plugae,* 

dtctiuu,  incuueeivvbfe  (■  innoaoeMbile '}.  Cooka  ucrcr  can,  nor  Cftr  will. 
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to  a  foreign  und  bottile  power.     The  Cardinal  tells  us  Le  h»d^ 
determined  to  giro  do  wilful  provocation.     The  lamb  resolrc 
to  spealc  the  wolf  fair ;  and  the  whole  of  his  dtsrnsstons  with  tbi 
Fn^ucli  authorities  arc  an  jlluslratiuu  of  that  fable,  which  kU 
never  be  out  of  date  on  this  side  of  the  Millennium.     HoweriT 
he  was   obligwt   to  protest  ngalnttt  tlie  ur^iiizntion   of   n    re»"oli 
lifinary  force,  under  the  nnmo  of  '  Civic  Guard,'  and  the  proclic 
of  enrolling;    in    it    all  the  scoundrels  who    had    incurred   tli 
penalties  of  the  law,   and   wished  to  secure   impanity    for  111 
past  and  licence  fur  the  future.     And  this  was  resented  a* 
ofTcnce,     One  morning:  at   the  'Consults'  some  French  offic 
nljraptlv  enteral  his  apartment  and  brought  him  i\n    onler 
leiive  Home.      Declininj^  to  obey  any  commands  but  those 
liis  sovpreign,  he  sent  a  note  to  the  Pope  lo  ask  his  plcasni 
The  palace  of  the  Consults  is  immediately 'opposite  that  of  |! 
<iiiirinal,  when- Pius  always  resided.     Bclbrc  the  answer  coul 
be    expected,   the  door    was    thrown    ojien    with  violence,  tl 
t'le   Pope  him».*lf  stuod  before  the  astonished  ofbcials.     Pit 
Cardinal  Pactra  says,  was,  Hkn   Moses,    the  meekest  of  racal 
but  be  was  a  hearty  l)clicvcr  in  himself  and  in  his  divine  coi 
mission  ;  and  he  was  in  a  state  of  uncontrollable  ajritalion.     Ffl 
the  first  time,  oontinues  the  Cardinal,  'I  saw  a  phenomenon' 
which  all  have  heard,  but  few  have  witnessed.     The  hairs  of  hij 
bead  st^iod  erect^  and  his  sight  was   dim  with  the  violence 
his  indignation.'     He  could  scarcely  speak ;  he  did  not  seem 
lirst  to  know  bis  own  Secretary ;  at  last  he  grasped  him  by  thlj 
liand,    and    saying,   '  Andiamo,  Sjgnor  Cardinale,'    he  led   hii 
tli'iwn  the  great  staircase  and  across  tbePiazEa  to  his  own  pain 
in  the  midst  of  the  applause  of  the  Papal  liouschold  and  of  tl 
crowd  which,  in  expectation  of  some  strange  event,  usually  ke] 
watch  about  the  Sovereign's  residence.     Pius  ortlcretl  fbe 
gates  uf  the  palace  to  be  dosed,  all  cnmmunicatim)  with  the  toi 
to  be  restricted  to  a  postern,  and  a  watch  to  be  regularly  sc 
not  Jor  tb<f  purpose  of  op{K>sing  force  to  force,  but   to  cstabtii 
lliiit  force  had  been  cmjtloyed.    For  ten  long  months  this  blocki 
continued,  and  the  adverse  parties  remainc*!  in  presence,  waitii 
for  the  result  of  the  chapter  of  accidents.     There  were  three  col 
lingcnries  wliieh  might  have  suited  the  purposes  of  llie  Frem 
Commandant.     If  tUc  Pope  fled,  his  flight  might  be  interpret* 
ns  on  abdication  of  bis  rights ;  but  the  Pope  lunied  a  deaf  rn 
to  ei'ery   proposal  of  escape.     If  a  rising  of  the  people,  wJ 
ware  strongly  attached  to  his  person,  could  be  provoked,  the  ti 
»f  liasseville,   Dupbol,  and    Sicilian  Vespers   would    give    tl 
nrraaion  and  the  pretext  for  <rvery  act  i>f  violence:    the    Por 
welt   knew  Ibis;  and   what   little  influence   be   possessed 
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exerted  lo  keep  Ibe  people  quiet.  Or  Ia«tly,  a  rcvolulion  iiiigUt 
lie  eficctcd,  and  tlio  pniriots  might  a^in  plaut  itie  troc  of 
liberty  in  the  Capilo!.  But  all  the  well-known  mncliiiicry  for 
manufacluring  rerolutivos  l>iid  failed.*  Tlit)  lu^-alty  of  tlio 
ipul&cc  amounted  to  cnthosiasm,  and  the  ferocity  of  the  Tras- 
Bvertni  and  tbc  Monto^nuoH  made  patrJullsm  a  dnngertms  Iradr. 
lie  FrciiL'b  ^ovcmiiii?nt  jjrcw  weary — at  10  o'clock  on  (lie  lOlli 
of  June,  with  a  Inud  discharge  of  ertillcry,  the  Papal  itng  was 
lowered,  and  the  I'Vench  tricolor  iras  hoisted  in  its  place  on 
le.  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  AVitb  tlie  sound  of  trumpets  and  with 
rery  mark  of  military  triumph  the  change  of  government  was 
"proclaimed.  In  a  decree,  dated  from  Vienna,  on  the  17iU  of  tbc 
pnH;editi>^  May,  wliich  might  seetn  lo  he  penned  in  derision, 
but  which  probably  put  forth  what  the  ]''mpcior  seriously  ihouglit 
le  most  colourable  pretext,  for  he  knew  just  enough  of  history 
pcrrert  it,  he  states  that  *  his  augau  predecessor  Charlc- 
lagne '  had  given  to  the  Popes  their  dominions  merely  as  ftefs, 
d  tJiat  the  e>iperiment  of  uniting  the  temporal  to  iheecclt^iasticftl 
>wer  having  I'ailed,  he  now  resumes  the  grant  and  reannexes  llie 
>rf(-ited  fiefs  to  the  Empire.  The  l*o|>c  had  long  been  prepared 
for  this  rriuis — the  bull  of  excommuniration  was  ready ;  one  clause 
only  remained  to  be  added.  It  had  not  been  foreseen  whether 
the  violent  abduction  of  tbe  Po|Mf  would  precede  or  would  follow 
the  coofiscAtion  of  his  dominions.  The  clause  was  soon  added  ; 
and  a  man  was  found  trald  enough  to  aHix  the  bull  to  tiie  gates 
of  the  three  great  Basiltcns  and  the  other  usual  placet  of  nuhlica- 
tion,  in  broad  davUght,  when  the  churches  wei~e  Blling  for 
V'csjKrs ;  he  escaped  undiscorered,  and  lived  to  be  rewarded  at 
the  restoration. 

The  bull  '(juurn  Memorauda,*  so  much  talked  of  and  so  little 
read,  is  feeble  and  diiTuse:  its  prolixity  may  be  excused  by  the 
uumber  of  the  grievances  it  had  lo  record ;  but  it  lails  to  make 
10  most  of  »»  strong  a  rase.  The  Pojie's  unwillingness  to  give 
bis  daminioDs  caunot  need  to  be  defended  by  tlie  example  of 
Ubotb,t  nor  are  the  cases  piirallel.  Unlike  Nabolh,  llie  Pope 
offered  no  equivalent,  nor  indee<l  any  iiKleuuiification  what- 
ever. The  excommunicaiion  bad  been  wisely  delayed,  till  the 
last  outrage  had  been  committed,  and  pnblic  opinion  was  pre- 


*  'Wlien  Ibc  PreiMh  Oencnil  had  ititiMnl  on  coatinatiig  Uie  nioal  amnwmcnU 
of  the  CnnitTal  in  drBanw  of  tbePupe'ri  «dtct  tu  tli«  caouvy,  tiU  innitations  ««r« 
durrKiirdi.-4,  snd  ilw  Cono  rcinaiaeu  a  descrl. 

-t  U  U  not  iiupwutile  that  these  ilcfiKU  of  tbe  IniU  nay  he  olirihnKyl  in  llic 
jiccrtiuiiiy  M  to  lh<!<  bcU  in  which  it  vu  wrtlton  -.  pom.Jhiy  thv  cmniivlMni  of 
^(sbuth  nmy  hsw  been  (uf:|cc«ied  b)  ua  appivtHMuiuu  tint  wax  Vftl  o(  »cbug« 
might  bo  oBcrui  lo  the  Vapt  ia  Fnuwc  or  dstwlicrv. 

pared 
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pared  to   B^k'mpntliiae  with   tliis  extreme   nnd   nJnuist   n1 
exertion  of  tlic  apiritnal  power.     Though  ridiculed  hy  the  anti« 
papal   and   philosophical   pnrl^',    tbu  bull  had  acqaired   b^'   ihi 
CnnmrdAl  n  ratun  th«y  could  not  deny.     It  was  received  villi 
delight  bv  the  enemies  of  the  new  dynasty,  and  restored  the  Poj 
to  tliat  place  in  the  estimation  of  Kumpc  which  liii  previt 
rompliance*  had  forfcito«l.     In  fact,  it  has  nenerallj  pasted  ta 
nn  act  of  ^eater  daring  thna  it  actually  wac,  for  excommunit 
tion  is  naturaUy  associated  in  our  minds  with  the  spiritaaJ  thuniU 
bolts  of  th«  Innncenu  and  Gregrtrirs  of  olden  lime.     Hut  thi4 
document  is  couched  in  much  milder  phrase ;  its  censures  sr 

reral ;  nn  names  are  mrniinned  ;  no  outlawry  from  social  rirrhli 
dissolution  of  political   tirs  is  pronounced  ;    no  intertlict 
Imposfnl.    It  was  indeed  a  bull  better  suited  lo  a  reasoning  (mfrl 
to  say  sceptical)  age,  and  to  the  captive  Pope's  mild  tciil| 
and  dependent  position ;  but  had  the  spiritual  arma  with  whit 
his  preflecessors  made  their  temporal  acquisitions  in  the  miiklll 
ages  been  nlivnvs  thus  blunted,  Pius  in  tlie  nincteenlh  ccnturi 
would  have  liad  no  It^mporal   dominions  to  defend.     The  Poj 
himself,  .M.  Artaud  tells  us,  in  a  sulisetjuent  letlor  to  llic  EmpemrJ 
concluded  with  the  apostolical  benediction,  by  which  he  Muliifu 
or  if  he  chose  so  to  interpret  It,  implicitly  revoked  bis  previuui 
act.    Themnlinals  nt  Paris  made  no  scruple  of  attendins  thi 
inam  of  the  excommunicated  sovereign,  and  thousb  the  bull  on 
tinned  to  be  talked  of  hy  the  rlcrg:y  in  the  course  of  these  dii 
ptites,  the  Potie    never   ventured    to  treat   it   as  a    reality,  bl 
enforcing  or  withdrawing  it. 

Such  as  it  was,  however,  it  was  qaite  unexpected  by  tL 
FreiU'h  General,  and  brought  niatlers  to  an  initnedialc  rriaiflj 
The  Pope  could  no  hrager  remain  in  Rome.  The  oidy  difficuitj 
was^  how  to  got  pi>sscssion  of  his  person  without  tumult 
blo*Klshe<l,  and  for  this  purpose  secrecy  and  surprise  were  nect 
sari".  Qy  daylight  the  papal  residence  was  wairhcil  by  a  cnrions 
crowd.  At  night  the  guard  kept  within  the  walls  was  on  thi 
alert.  Accordingly  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  (itb  of  July^ 
was  chosen  for  the  cscalaile :  and  troopi^  among  which  « 
n  considerable  auxiliary  force  from  X.iplp*,  were  pUccnl  wa 
to  prevent  interruption  on  the  part  of  the  populace.  M.! 
Artaud  tells  us  he  has  seen  General  Miollis's  order  to  G< 
neral  Kadct  for  this  operation.  (Vol.  III.  p.  92.)  It  is  obscui 
and  confused,  and  full  of  erasures.  It  seems  in  express  wot 
to  command  the  arrest  of  only  Cnntinal  Pacca.  But  Radi 
knew  well  what  ho  had  to  do,  and  he  executed  it  with  doxlerily^ 
The  Canlinal,  and  others  of  the  attendants  on  duty,  had  juatl 
retired  to  rest,  believing  that  all  danger  for  that  night  wis  past, 
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when  they  vere  aroused  hy  tUe  notse  of  tbe  attack,  anii  liad 

'Inrdy  timo  to  call  the  Holj  FaUier  and  to  hurry  on  their  clothes 

fore  a  forcible  entrance  into  tbe  palace  watefTectc-d,     When  the 

'rcRch    General  had  penetrated  into  the  Pope's  apartment  he 

:1  him  standinjf  l>etircen  two  cardinnU,  and   hU  attcndanU 

iged  on  either  side.     For  a  few  tnouients   llierc  was  a  deaJ 

the  General  wtu  pale  and  a^llaled  :  he  said  al'lerwardi 

t  as  long  as  lie  wiis  climbing  walU  nml  breaking  down  doors  it 

all  very  well,  but  when  be  suddenly  saw  tbe   Pope  standing 

bim,  somehow  bis  '  first  communion  *  came  into  his  mind 

at  last,  when  he  spoke  be  hesitated  as  one  who  has  difTicully 

tind  words  u*    rcmvcy  his    meaning.     But   tbe    purpose  for 

^bich  he  came  needed  nn  explanation.    Pius  spoke  with  dignity, 

bat  yielded  at  once ;  resistance  could  only  have  provoked  further 

irage. 

The  Pope  gave  a  list  of  the  attendants  whom  he  wished  to  follow 
im,  and  he  was  hurried  into  a  travelling  carriage,  accompanied 
only  by  tbe  Cardiniil  Secretary.  To  prevent  tbe  demand  (which 
it  would  liiive  \xi'n  dilificiilt  to  refuse, and  iiiij>os8tbU>  to  ^ran!)  for 
time  to  make  due  preparation,  he  was  given  to  undcrsuuiil  that  be 
was  to  bo  conveyed  only  to  Palazzo  Doria,  the  bead-quarters  of 
(leneral  Miollis.  Tbe  carriage  issued  from  Rome  by  tbe  Porta 
Salarn,  and  skirteil  the  walls  till  it  rraclKsl  the  Portn  del  Po|)ohi, 
where  post-borscs  were  in  waiting.  The  Pope  .ind  the  Cardinal 
were  in  their  habits  of  ceremony  ;  they  had  not  with  them  even 
a  cltange  of  linen  ;  and,  on  comparing  the  state  of  their  purses, 
ic  aggregate  of  tbeir  wealth  did  not  amount  to  eighteen  pence, 
t  tbe  post-houses  where  they  stop]>ed  lo  change  horses  the 
ope  was  at  once  recognised  by  his  dress,  and  attracted  90  much 
attention  that  Kadcl  was  obliged  to  request  his  Holiness  to  pull 
nm  the  blinds,  and  thus  to  exclude  i^*ery  breath  of  air  under 
e  burning  heat  of  a  July  sun.  liadicofani  was  ibeir  first 
lijng-placc.  Tbe  inn  was  then  just  what  those  who  first  tra- 
iled after  the  peace  remember  it.  Nothing  had  been  prepared  ; 
e  Cardinal,  in  his  robes,  helped  the  servant-maid  to  make  the 
'ope's  bed  and  to  lay  out  his  sujiper,  such  as  it  was.  Tbe 
ueral  had  positive  orders  to  resume  the  journey  with  the 
dawn;  but  Pius  absolutely  refused  to  movi'  till  Ids  ut(eiKl.-inU 
ived.  GenpnU  Kadel,  in  snrc  jHTplexity,  and  much  dis- 
ieted  by  the  crowds  of  peasantry  which  the  strange  news  of 
!  Pope's  advent  attracted  to  the  spot,  rather  than  emj)loy 
irce  vr-nlured  to  disobey  hi*  nrders,  and  delay  bis  departure  till 
e  arrival  of  the  suite  towards  evening.  At  Poggibotui  tbe  ear- 
'iage  at  starting  was  driven,  j)qrhap8  by  the  unskilfulness  of  tbe 
istilinns,  as  Cordinal  Pacca  surmises,  hot  more  probably  by  their 
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ncn'ousness,  over  a  heap  of  stonos,  and  was  overtuniMl.     It  nu 
impnsstljln  U)  prevent  the  rrowil  rmm  nisliin;;  fnrwarri  lo  assist  tli» 
Holy  Father  (who  fortunatt^ly  was  not  hurt),  and  to  Iciss  h!k  handi 
his  feet,  his  robes.     It  was  lucky  for  General  Kadet  that  the  tai^X 
contrnted  itself  with  vociferating  at  the  liighnt  pitrh  of  theif 
>'oicvs,  *  Caai,  caai !'  and  lucky  that  the  csctirt  abstained  frog 
provoking  furtliei-  uproar  by  resenting  this  iosult,      VVhaievc 
mishap    had    occurred    would    have    bc-cn    imputed   to    bis    du 
obedience    uf  orders   ot    Kndicofani.      At    Fltirence    i*ius 
received   at  the   ('ertosa,   in  the  same  apartment   which 
sheltered  his  unhappy  predecessor;  and  here  at  least  he  boT 
for  rest ;  but  in  the  inuldlc  of  the  night  lie  was  hurrir<t  »f 
Turin,  and  from  thence  to  Grenohle.     The  I'renfh  govemmt 
seems  to    linvc    been    much  embarrassed  what   to   do  with   its 
laptivc ;  perhaps  it  wns  alarmed  at  the  warm  rereption  he  mc 
with    in    France.     The    weary    prisoner    wai  su<lden1y  dr 
back  to  Turin,  and  from  thence  to  Savona,  wbile  rarca, 
¥ras  believed  to  have  written  the  l)ull   of  cxcommuntcntion,  wi 
sent  alone  t(»  the  .Alj»ine  stjile  prison  of  Fencslrelles. 

Cardinal  Wisemtin,  in  ulludin^  to  all  this  riolcncc,  at  thccic 
of  several    pogcs  of  unintelligible  lK>mbaBt,  comes  to  the  cob 
elusion  that  'no  doubt   bis  (the  Pope's)  violent  removal  froB 
Rome   WAS  not  commniided   by   tlm   Kmpcnn*,    and   still   U 
could    he    have   intended  the  rudeness,  irreverence,  ."uid  sacri-' 
le^iousness  of  the  mode  in  wlnc-ii  it  was  done    (p.   76).'     For 
this  bypothfsis  he  seems  to  assign  no  belter  reason  tlinti  tliat  tlie 
restorer  of  Fapal  j>owcr  in  France  can  do  no  wrong.     But  it  i^^ 
true  that  M.  dc  i^^t,*  on  the  authority  of  Marshal  Uessiere^H 
rndearours  to  throw  the  blame  of  ihis  outrage  on  Mural,  (o  whoi!^* 
was  intrusted  much  of  the  direction  of  Italian  affairs,  and   M. 
Artaud,  in  his  *  Life  of  Pius  VIII.*  (p.  362)^  has  since  prf)duc( 
evidemt  to  confirm  bis  statements.     But  even  if  this  version 
the  story  is  arreptetl,  it  is  worth  nothing  ns  a  defence  In  Ni 
Icon.     When  he  ordered  the  annexation  of  the  Papal  States 
must  hare  foreseen  the  necessity  ul'  remoring  the  Pope  from 
capital,  and  he  must  have  left  to  bis  suborilinatcs  a  discretioni 
power  expressed  or  implied,     lie  well  knew  what  they  would 
comprlUxl  to  do;  and  if  he  omitlcti  to  furnish  itiem  with  ]>rccisc 
instructions,  it  is  no  diminution  of  his  tesponstbility  tliat  he  tbo^^ 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  disavowing  them,  or  of  cod^f 
plaining,  as  he  did  in  his  conversation  with  Bessieres,  of  ihc^^ 
want  of  dexterity,  because  they  did  not  accomplish  the  imprac- 
ticable feat  of  taking  the  Pope  prisoner  without  sbocking  tbe 
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feeling  of  Catliolic  Kurupe.  He  coukl  nut  imve  supposed  that 
the  Pope's  rcmuval  would  be  Vdlunliiry,  nor  was  lie  ignorant  llmt 
a  Cnrcible  nrul  se<Tet  abduction  roult)  not  be  efrccte<l  without 
^rudeness  and  iireriTrnce/  Ho  neither  disavowed  his  ai^cnts 
expressly  in  n-ords  nor  inrercntiatly  by  his  actions.  The  treat- 
ment of  the  caplire  Pope  at  Savona,  %-arying  in  rigour  accordin); 
to  the  de;irr«  of  resistance  lie  displayed,  was  of  a  piece  with  the 
violence  with  which  he  had  been  transported  thither;  and  uhrn 
be  wu  conveyed  to  pontaincbleau  sunie  ycarc  later  the  removal 
WMA  chamrtcrized  not  only  by  irreverence,  but  by  cruelty,  (jeneral 
Radet,  as  wo  have  seen,  incurred  no  slight  risk  by  softening  the 
•ererity  of  bis  orders  ;  and  ho  always  conceived  himself  to  have 
executed  hts  commission  with  as  much  delicary  as  its  i>atni'Dl 
nature  allowed.  Canlinal  J^acca  confirms  his  statement,  and 
adds  that  he  venttu'ed  gently  in  lake  the  Holy  Father  to  task 
for  trcatinj;  his  reluctant  gaoler  with  less  than  hit  usual 
gentleness.* 

-AtSnvona  the  Episcopal  palace  was  assigned  for  the  Papnl 
residence,  nnA  there  the  Pope  spent  nearly  the  Q«xt  three  years 
of  hu  captivity. 

tWc  cannot  see  why  Cardinal  Wiseman  thinks  it  necessary 
exalt  the  patience  uf  his  hero  by  sueering  at  tlic  deportment  of 
Charles  I.  and  Louis  XVI.  In  comparini^tltoir  fate  with  that  i>f 
l^us,  he  tanntingly  tells  us,  'Such  a  prisoner — such  a  captive  [ns 
the  Pope^ — creates  no  scenes,  gives  no  impassioned  pictures  fur 
the  pencil  or  the  pen.  Vou  cannot  invest  him  with  the  pathos 
of  !St.  .lames 's  or  the  Temple,  nor  get  soft  or  tender  8i>ee(;hes  or 
dialogues  out  of  him.'  *  Inhere  is  nothin;^  dramatic '  in  bis  suf- 
feringK.  Does  our  author  mean  to  say  that  the  words  or  actions 
of  these  illustrious  secular  victims  were  calculated  for  stage 
cfTect?  Pius's  imprisonment  was  not  dramatic,  because  there 
was  no  subject  for  a  drama — there  H-as  no  tragedy  I  Docs  not 
he  sec  ihal  be  weakens  our  sympathy  for  his  hero  by  com- 
paring his  trials  with  those  of  a  sovereign  daily  eipecling  a 
Tlolent  and  ignominious  deaUi  at  the  hands  of  bis  own  sub)ecU, 
and  leaving  atl  that  is  must  dear  to  him  on  earth  to  the  mercy  of 
those  who  had  shown  they    never  knew    mercy  ?      Truly    the 


*  Rsdel  tiai  Ivft  bis  nvu  narrative,  wjitcli  In  no  Imponsni  pmni  dift-n  ^xhii 
ftcas'*.  H.  AmtidBsyfi  that  the  Gen«m  wu  lo  w«ll  utbllc4  with  ]U«  own  roo- 
iluet  in  thU  bufiuMc,  tlvat  tis  had  a  pklure  painlril,  iu  ubich  Le  U  rrpiesi'iilfd  m 
■taiuliBg  ia  •  rMptrciful  miiiud*  txfforv  Iiji.  Iluliim".  Pius,  howt-vvr.  aNav«  r«- 
scfltcd  On«nI  RiuVt's  condttrt.  Aft«r  Hxe  mionnioa  IIwK-t  falicitni  pcnniMtua 
to  iwtne  to  Uone,  moA  \a  reiaio  lu>  nUle  of  ti.  iVclor,  wkieh  had  ooec  belongeii 
to  a  Uwninicaa  convent.  Cardinal  CocihIvi  told  the  Pnocb  nmbtuMdor  that  Iw 
danil  not  n-rall  tu  h»  llvliueu's  rceollwiion  to  poioM  a  rvm^iubraiice,  ud  tho 
estate  o^S.  rastnr  «a^  iniisBtlv  njtotrd  to  S.  DoBiaie. 

situation 
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situation  oi  J'lus   resembled  theirs   much  as  an  QlMAsy  noc 
resembirs  the  rack. 

The  Pope's  life  at  Savona  has  been  represented  ai  frii 
or    heroic,    arcording'  to  the    prejudices  of  the    narrator. 
French    prelates  who  were  placed  about  hiizi  as  spu-a  uaet] 
complain  ul'  the  iiieannDiiB  of  his  cinptoyinenu,  nod  the  tcdic 
ncss  of  his  '  historietles  *  of   Tivoli   ond    of    Imola.      But  he 
few    were    the   safe    topics  of  conversation,    and    bow    nati 
was  it  for  llie  pcrsecuied  ohl  man  to  turn  to  the  oolj  tranqt 
periods  of  his  existence  !      Aftrr  all,  how  many  men  of  suprrii 
intellect  have  found  occasional  relief  in    '  twncldic'  t      Wr  shou| 
bo  Sorry  Xn  measure   Lnnl    ]^l<l(in*s  undi-rstiuidiug  by  the 
which  he  has  deliberately  recorded  in  his  note-book,  and  wbil 
liave  been  published  by  bis  bio^rrapher.     Some  have  related 
a  proof  of  saint-like  patience— Canlinnl  Pacca  denies   it  as 
calumny — that  thr  Pope  used  occasionally  (n  mend  and 
parts    of  bis    own    linen.       M.    Artand,    one   of    his    wannest 
lulmircrs,  tolls  us  (vol.  iii.  p.  69)  that  lie  did  so  to  avoid  beii 
scolded  for  the  stains  of  snufT  by  liis  per8«>nnP  allemUnLft.      XL 
is  for  from  improliable.     Insulated  as  n  Pope  is  by  bis  cxatt 
rank,  he  is  often  impelled   by  the  natnral  craving  fur  bums 
sympathy    lu    permit    an  undue    familiarity    with  bis  servaul 
Uut  whatever  may  have  l>ccn  the  motives  wliicb  induced   Pil 
Ut  resume  the  humblu  occupations  of   his  conventual  \\U\ 
see  nothing  in  tlie  net  that  is  eitlicc  sublime  or  ridiculous.     \\ 
was  old ;  a  close  prisoner  (for  he  refused  the  little  liberty  ll 
was  allowed  bitn);  in  feeble  health;  and  probably  indisposi 
by  corroiling  care  for  intellectual  exertion ;  what  wonder  if 
experienced  the  immense  relief  that  is  afTordtNl  under  such  rji 
cumstanm  by  slight  manual  occupation  'i — a  relief  so  (rrcnt 
under  the  many  hardships  imposed  on  woman  by  her  snlmrtlii 
[Msition,  it  f^oes  far  to  equntiHC  her  lot  with  that  of  ber  lyi 
man.     All  this,  we  grant  Cardinal    Wiseman,  is  not  dramatic 
but  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  sneers  of  detractors,  and  the 
exaggprations   of    eulogists,    Pius    Ixtre    liis    sufferings    with    the 
patience  wliicU  is   the  iruc  dignity  uf  those  who  aro  unable  Ix 
resist. 

Xo  doubt  Napoleon  had  from  tbc  first   looked  forward  to  ibc 
lime  when  the  march  of  events  would  force  Pius  or  his  socccsaor 
lo  accept  a  nominal  sovereignty  at  Avi^on,  and  apnlnnenl  Ps 
but,  in  the  mean  time,   there  were  matters  of  extreme  ui 
that  rci^uircd  adjustment.     The  Pope  hnc)  not  imitated  ibe' 
tian  ISi^nory,  who  released  (heir  subjects  fram   their  alU 
when  titey  saw  their  provinces  overrun  bv  the  rcsislless  busts  of 
the  League  of  Cambray.     Such  humane  temporizing  he  dcf 
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ladmiMtblf!  when  tlio  intercuts  of  tlic  Church  were  at  stake.    Ha 
desired  to  leave  every  impc*liinent  in  the  way  of  tlie  usurping 
vt-ntiiicnt.     He  anatbeiiintizfd  ttto   oatlis    they  iin)Ktge(l,  ;>n<l 
_,  'nuiiim-il    thu    coinpliutKf^    lltc.y  exacted.     Hi!  was    a    iiiaiLvr 
himself,  ami  expetleJ  liis  fiubjects  lo  follow  in  the  path  of  mar- 
lynlom. — The  liimpcror  was  not  less  obatinale ;  the  prisona  were 
full  of  reruuintA,  and  the  distress  and  perplexltj  were  extreme. 
But  there  was  a  farther  diSicult^  which  caused  a  more  wide- 
spread ronfusioD.     The  Concordat  bad  reserved  to  the  Pope  the 
iniiilulion  of  bishops.     Since  the  brginniog;  of  the  I'^itli  century 
this  right  has  generally  been  concedrd  to  the  Holy   See,  and 
forms  its  chief  instrument  of  coercion  In  dealinis;  with  the  rivil 
^^aower-     In  early  times  the  Gallican  Church  struggletl   lonji  for 
^HKlependcDccr.     Uy  the  Pragruialic  Sanction  of  Bourses,  the  right 
^Hf  episropal  election  was  secured  to  tlie  Chapters,  that  of  insti- 
^PntioQ  to  the  Mvtropulilan :   this  was  ameratjle   neither  to  Pope 
'      nor   Kinj;.     By  the  C^mcordat  of  ].')Ili,   lietwccn   Leo  X.  and 
[''rancU  I.,  the  power  of  naminf:  the  bishops  was  assigned  to  iht' 
rrowD.  that  of  insiitutin^  to  the  Roman  See.     This  much  covete^l 
|Hiwer  of  cnnfernn^*  inslttutinn  involves  the  riffht  of  witlibtildin^ 
it  At  pleasure,  and  thus  enables   the   pontilT,  when  he  chooses  to 
^^Uunk    iiiinscir  a^;;rievcd,    to   strike    the    national    eliurch    with 
^■Aralyiis,  till  the  distress  thus  occasioned  compels  the  ^n»vem- 
^Bitnt  to  come  to  terms.     During;  the  quarrels  of  Clement  XI. 
^^pith  Louis  XIV.  for  eleven  years  the  bulls  of  institution  were 
^^■itbheld,  and  thirty-two  diD<rcses  were  deprived  »f  their  legiti- 
^^pste  pastors.     Pius,  since  bis  captivity,  had  abstained  from  nil 
^Byercisc  of  the  pontifical  office:  many  sees  were  vacant,  and  be 
fbnnally  condemoed  the  pxpeiilent  of  j^iveming  the  diorejtca  by 
tular  ricars.     It  was  loudly  demanded  that  the  Pope  should 
rrect  what  was  now  culled  the  error  of  the  Concordat,   anil 
voup  the  ri^ht  of  withholding  institution.    XL  de  Pradt's  argu- 
ts  against  tlic  fitness  of  entrusting  sueh  a  |}owcr  to  the  I'upc 
unaiiEwerable,  l)ut   they  are  et^ually  ('0);eiit   aj>ainst  all   the 
tihrr  usurpations  of  Home.     Napoleon  umh-rratcd  the  character 
tif  Pius,  both  moral  and  intrllectoal.     He   l>elieved  that,  when 
deprived  of  his  counsellors,  his  firmnesj  would   fail,   and  tbst 
be  would  consent  tn  whatever  was  urged  on  him  with  sufficirnt 
importunity.    But  the  captive  Pope  made  his  insuUlion  a  reason 
fur  refusing  any   answer.      It  w«a   neressary  to  pive   him   coun- 
srltors  who  could  be  trusted.     Pive  cardinals,  who  were  known 
ti>  be  aobservient  to  the  P.mpenir's  views,  were  despatched  to 
.Sarona.     Monsi):nur  Ucrlazzoli,  whose  fidelity  to  the  Pope  was 
unsus|>ertrd,  but  who  was  notoriously  the  most  timid  of  t^urcb- 
SicD,  was  B«at  to  work  on  his  master's  fears  b^  exhibiting  bis 

own. 
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nwn.  In  Paris  a  national  council  was  called  M  exLoil 
Pope's  coinplinnce,  or  lo  provide  some  Kubstitale  fur  it, 
refusal.  A  deputation  from  tliie  Ixxly  wailrd  on  liirn  nt  ^tt 
From  every  quarter  calamitoits  pictures  ivit«  prMfentml  uf 
fAMc  of  thfi  churrh  ilrprivcd  of  iu  lawful  pastors.  Tlic  bagl 
of  schism  wns  again  and  again  presented  to  bis  eyes ; 
EuSerin^  whicb  bis  faithful  t-ounscllors  endured  on  acfrunntj 
bis  obstinacy  were  urged  with  imporiunity.  Tbc  Pope  yiclt 
and  put  his  signature  to  a  Bull,  which  was  thought  by 
Emperor's  commissioners  to  grant  nil  that  was  tieR<lcd  ;  but 
master  was  not  satisfied.  Suddenly,  and  with  the  most  cxtnt* 
ontioary  prccuutioos  lo  ensure  secrecy,  Pius  was  again  hurried 
ncnns  the  Alps.  At  the  hospice  on  itie  Mont  Cenis  be  was  so 
ill  that  ho  received  the  viaticum;  but  his  conductors  were 
permitted  to  delay  his  journey,  nor  was  he  allowed  once  lo  U 
the  carriage"  till  it  brou!*ht  him,  more  dead  than  alive,  to  Va 
lainebleau.  The  Lm])eror  now  demanded  in  »ub]$tance  a 
Ctmcordat,  by  which  the  power  uf  institution  was  transferreclj 
the  metropolitan  in  the  c*'cnt  of  the  Pope's  delaying  tu  exe 
it  beyond  six  months;  and  moreover  the  |iapal  sanction  for  I 
oaths  be  imposed,  for  the  various  acts  of  papal  authority  be 
performcdjX  and  for  his  usurpation  of  iliu  dominions  of  the : 
lie  a^ain  tried  his  own  iwrsonal  inliuente,  and  the  cffcd  c^ 
mingled  threats  and  flattery.  The  Pope  nlways  dcniM  the  per- 
sooal  viulencR  which  has  beiMi  imputed  to  his  persecutor  in  one  of 
these  interviews,  but  he  admitted  that  ibc  Lmpcror  spoke  ^ttv 
harshly,  and  accused  him  of  being  ignorant  of  ecclesiastital 
a/Tairs.  (Pnecn,  iii.  p.  Vl<j.)  Exhausted,  bcwilder^'d,  lenificd. 
cajoled,  Pius  yielded  at  length.  He  put  his  hand  to  the  £iti1 
document,  nnd  he  believed,  or  tried  lo  believe,  he  hnj  signal 
only  ibc  basis  of  a  future  agreement:  all  uow  was  congratulalion 
and  jubilee.  Tbc  imprisoned  cardinals  were  instantly  rcleiued. 
The  Sacred  College,  who  had  been  obliged  to  reside  at 
including  both  the  red  cardinals,  who  were  allowed  lo  wear ' 
usual  drc«s  of  their  rank,  and  the  black,  who  were  <tepri^ed 
because  Ihcy  had  refusctl  to  attend  the  Emperor's  mi 
were  permitted  tn  form  a  sort  of  court  around  tho  csptne 
pontiff  at  Fontaineblcau. 

When  t?ardinal  Pacca  arrived  from  Fenestrelles  be  fovnd  , 


*  Tike  Pope  was  sbat  np  wllb  the  euriige  In  thp  r'oneli-'b**"^  ' 
lialls  Ihst  wen  permitted,  luiil  tlivrc  bit  fuml  was  In  itpbi  bJ-^ 
Arund. 

t  Thv  FreiMb  csminiinilant  bI  ilamt  ^  P' 
publicly  £)iT«  oul  be  vruulil  m-xI  willi  ii  ull 
~  ted:.— Attaod,  vqI.  ii.  p.  387, 
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pe  sunk  in  the  dcM*pest  ilpjccttoo,     ills  Itcaltb,  antl  even  his 

imi,  swmed  afflicted.     He  receivecl  his  faitliful  miDisttr  with 

indifference,  nlmost  with  coldness  ;  '  Ci  tiamo  sporcificati,*  he  ex- 

daiined.  bj  the  coarseness  of  the  expression  marking  the  reckless- 

nfss  or  his  dc^tpair.     He  could  neither  eat  nor  sirrp  ;  nor  did  he 

sbowr  Ihc  slightest  symptom  of  aincndmeat  till  it  was  sutfpcsled  to 

im  that  arcmcdyfor  hiserror  was  yet  possible.   With  ihentmost 

vcy  he  wrote  with  bis  own  hand  a  furinal  letter  to  the  Emperor, 

which  be  solemnly  revoked  iii<i  cunccssiuns ;  and  t<i  give  tliis 

vofation  all  the  publtcilv  possible,  he  rend  it  to  each  of  tht: 

flinals  separately,  and   made  il  the  subject  of  nn  allocution 

.dressed  to  them  coUuctivcIy  in  Coiisistorr.     It  has  been  said 

the  Pope  urged  the  most  frivolous  piystexls  for  repudiating 

is  own  act.    He  urged  no  pretext  at  all  save  that  he  had  erred 

as  ilust  and  ashes  will  err,  Uiat  he  re|>entcd,  and  that  Pasqiial  II. 

had  dune  exactly  the  same  thinj;.      M.  de  Prndt  retorts  that  Iho 

times  of  the  papal  contests  with  the  house  of  Swabia  do  not  furnish 

the  belt  precedents,  and  that  if  repentanro  were  a  valid  reason 

for  revoking^  a  promise,  all  contracts  between  man  and  man  must 

reasc.     His  reasoning  would  be  unanswemblc  if  the  Hope  had 

been  a  free  ogent,  but  tlie  forre  that  hod  been  put  on  him  was 

notorious   to  all  Europe,  .-tnd  lie   ciirriei)  public  symiNithy  with 

him  even  in  au  apparent  breach  of  faith. 

For  some  days  the  captive  cuurl  ivnilcd,  in  extreme  anxiety, 
the  result  of  tlie  violent  measure  tticy  conceived  ihey  had  taken. 

Khc  course  adopted  by  goveimnenc  was  so  adroit  that  wc  could 
ncy  it  had  been  sugijcsted  by  M.  de  Talleyrand,  In  M. 
bribe's  clever  play  of  '  IJorlrand  and  Ualijii,"  Bcrtrand  <M. 
i  Talleyrand)  is  made  to  snv,  *  I  have  ^v^n  them  my  ulvice 
la  this  emergency,  and  1  tliiuk  they  will  take  it.'  *W'hat 
I  hare  you  advised  ihem  to  do'/' — 'Nothinc^.*  Jtwna  precisely 
I  this  *iK>thJng'  which  defeated  the  calculations  of  the  Fopr 
^^Bid  his  advisers,  and  stifled  the  publicity  they  wished  to  give  to 
^^Pleir  protest.  The  only  answer  tlie  Imperial  government  made 
'  ^%s  to  publish  the  new  Concordnt  us  the  law  of  the  emjHre, 
However,  as  the  Po[>e  and  Ids  court  had  shown  a  di8|>ositioa  (o 
he  mischievous,  their  liberty  was  restricted;  the  cardinals  were 
Dioiushcd  not  to  meddle  with  business ;  and  Cardinal  Di  Pietro, 
,c  bond  nf  the  '  iCclanti '  or  high  church  ]>urty,  was  seat  til  ter- 
-I  distant  prison. 

'  1    respects  there  was  a  respite  from  jwrsecution,     Wc 

now  arrived  ut  llic  year  1^13,  and  llie  Kmpemrwns  preparing 

bis  iffeai  Oi-Tu:tu  Ltnipaign,  which  involved  his  final  stxugglc 

ope.     As  lime  wore  on,  the  Poi>e,  in  spite 

•  t)t  tbo  *  .Munittiur,*  ohiaiaed  intelligence  <tf 

the 
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the  French  reverses.     He  might  have  fruesaeil  ihcm  from 
Rmperor'a  anxiety  to  cfTpct  a  reconciliation  with  him,  aiul 
improved  terms  that  each  time  were  offered.     Itut  ftatesmen 
prelntpi  tried  to  open  negotiations  in  vain  :  even  *  Imlini  tnt 
posed,'  and  the_y  too  were  repulsed.*     Tlie  Pope  felt  bis  ad»l 
lagVf  and  refusei)  to  treat  anywhere  but  at  Home.      As  the 
appruaclifd  Fontmn<.-bleHu  his  removal  tu  his  onrii  doniiniont 
ordered,  und  before  ho  ruached  tUe  frontiL-r  the  power  of  his 
sccutor  was  no  more.     Onre  more  he  journeyed  through  his  ol 
states  in   iriamph.     His  solemn  entry  into  Borne  was  made 
the  S4th  uf  May,  with   unusual   Hpleniluur,  and  with  mnch 
rejoicing.     The   Neapolitan    troops  had    not  yet  evacuated 
town,  and  it  was  remarknble,  evpn  in  this  Bg<e  of  revolalio 
that  riencrnl   Pignnlelli,   who    had    \yocn    sent  from    Naples  < 
assist  General  Raitet  in  his  attack  oo  the  (juirinal,   now 
the  triumphal  procession  of  the  restored  Sttvcreign  PontlSl 

Carilinal  Consalri  was  inMnntlv  sent  to  Knglnni)  fo   meet 
nllied  tovi^n-igns,  and  to  anticipate  all  ottter  negotiators  in  ur^ 
on  all  who  had  any  influence  the  entire  restomtion  of  the 
nions  of  the  Holy  See.      On    this  occasion  Canlinal   Wii 
taunts  *  the  hau);hty  and  »4-llish  George  of  Knglaad  with 
ing    through    all    the  honds  of   pnruiunire  ami   penal   statui 
and  the  vile  etiquettes  of  three  hundred  years,'  by  his  recept 
of  a  papal  envoy.    'I'hat  he  could  breakthrough  them  with  safe 
and  even  applause,  is  an  answer  in  full  to  tlic  sneers  at  his 
teslant  countrymen  with  which  the  Cardinal'^  hook  is  hUcd. 
Knglish  are  the  last  people  to  l>e  enslaved  by  etiipietles;  and  as  I 
Cardinal  seems  to  have  read  no  History  of  Rngl-tod  but  Dr. 
gard's,  he  must  permit  us   to  offer  a  few  wutds  in  i-.\planat 
of  the  statutes  which  he  so  stigmatises.     They  were  enacted, 
the  first  place,  to   protect  the  life  of  Queen  Eliwdjcth,  who 
mort;  constantly  tite  object  uf  phfls  than  the  late  sovereign  of  l-'rat 
Thev  were  maintained  by  her  successor,  who  had  no  wish  In 
hlown  up  together  with  his  parliament.     They  were  enforced 
tlie  people,  when  they  suspecletl  they  were  betraycil  hy  <Jh(i 
II.,  and  when  they  found  themselvtrs  bclraye<l   by  his   hrott 
They  were  re-enacted  by  William,  who  wished  to  give  a  pli 
that  no  sovereign  tn  future  shoulil  prove  false  to  the  Proiesti 
constitution.     The  cordial  wolcoino  of  C.'onsatvi  by  the    Engl 
people  proves  that  they  regarded  the  spirit  of  the  law,  antli 
the  letter.    Never  was  there  a  time  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
ligiun  was  looked  on  so  favoiu'ably  in  this  cuuutr}'.     It  was  be- 


*  Mme.  Brt^de,  om  of  the  Gn^ims'i  ladies,  wbon  Cardisal  Pscea  e«Ill  in 
untemdreM  truly  extraonUosry,  vm  seal  to  [Nropose  o  recoBciliatran. 
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lte%'e(l  to  hftrc  lost  its  bigoted  antl  oxclusii'e  character.  The 
•aff«riilgs  of  tho  Frcncb  emigmnt  cturgy  had  attracted  univeraal 
sympathy ;  the  jiprscicution  nf  the  Pojw  by  KngUnd'a  greatest 
ctiomy  had  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  an  ally  and  &  martyr. 
That  this  state  nf  things  exists  no  longer  is  a  suI)JL%-t  of  dvep 
re^i-t ;  hut  the  Cardinal  and  his  ro-reli^ionists  alonr  must  hear 
the  blnine.  Ever  since  the  admission  of  the  Roin'-in  Cathulirs 
tu  pi>wer,  A  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  are  numinatcd 
by  the  Irish  priesthood  have  pursued  the  objeeU  of  that  body,  tu 
the  exclusion,  uud  i*ven  ti>  the  subversion,  of  nil  national  interests. 
This  scriion,  thougli  numericnllv  weak,  yet  in  the  nice  balance 
of  partips  excrcism  an  undue  iiinuenre  over  the  Irfrislatnre.  It 
was  iu)pro[)etty  courted  by  the  Whigs,  by  whose  i;^norancp, 
rliaps,  rather  than  ill  intention,  successive  encroachments  were 
coumgi-d  till  they  culminated  in  the  Papal  aggression.  It  may 
be  and  nn  tlouht  will  he  cimrted  apain  by  future  administntions ; 
and  it  is  to  guard  niiainsl  the  failing  virtue  of  our  statesmen 

I that  the  jwople  refuse  to  surrender  any  more  of  those  '  cll([uetti.'»  ' 

^^bblcb  Canlimil  Wiseman  thinks  tto  contempt! hi l'. 
^H  Cardinal  Coniuilvi  subscijuenlly  repaired  tu  Vienna  to  advocate 
^^Us  master's  cause  at  the  Congress.     The  return  «>f  Napoleon  from 
^^Elba  caus«l  no  further  inconvenience  to  Pius  than  a  hasty  flight 

Itu  Genoa  in  the  middle  of  the  Holy  Week,  lo  avoid  the  approach 
M  his  t rouble snint^  neighbour  Murat,  who  to  his  infinite  relief 
pb5e<|ut'ntly  lost  the  crown  of  Nai>lfS  for  his  pains;    and  on 
Be   whole  it   was  favourable  to  bis  inlemts  in  the  C<mgress. 
niis  event,  it  is  said,  impressed  the  allies  with  the  necessity  of 
ktuming  as  nearly  as  jxissible  to  the  original  state  of  thing*. 
Tlic  Cardinal  availed  liimself  with  dexterilv  of  the  arguments  it 
afforded    in   support    of    his  master's    claims.     He    was    aided 
powerfnlly  by  schismatic  Russia  and  heretical    England ;  there 
was  no  longer  any  question  of  Mumt's  retaining  tho  March  of 
Ancona;    and  Austria,    though   with   reluctance    and  with   the 
reserve  of  two  fortresses,  consented  to  surrender  the  Legations. 
Thus  Consalvi  accomplished  morethan  the  most  sanguine  friends 
the  See  of  Rome  could  have  hoped, mkI  the  Pope  for  the  first  time 
tered  into  the  full  posseaiitun  of  liis  States.    With  his  persevultous 
rmin.»tcs  the  chief  interest  of  Pius's  life.    But  the  busy  part  of 
reign  onlv  commences.     One  important  act  which  he  had 
g  meditated  in  his  captivity  took  precedence  of  all  others, 
rdinal  Pacca  tells  US  that,  in  the  extremity  of  his  pcniten- 
,&l  despair,  he  exrlaimnl,  at  Funlainvblcau,  'I  shall  die  mad, 
ke   Clement    XIV.'     There  are    three  versions  of  Cleraenl's 
catb.    At  the  time  it  was  generally  believed  that  he  was  poisoned 
by  the  Jesuits  in  revenge  for  their  sopprcuion.     The  rational- 
istic 
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istlc  theory  was,  that  the  perpetual  alnrm  in  wUicli  be  lived,  anl 
tlic  unwholesome  diet  ivltich  be  resorted  to  in  the  dread  of  pou 
liastcned  his  end.  That  which  was  industriuusl^  circulated 
tlic  rcrrrend  fathers  themselves  was  that  he  was  driven  niad 
remorse  for  having  betrayed  the  Church  by  the  destruction 
its  stronjE;e3t  bulwark.  When  we  liear  that  this  last  was 
opinion  held  by  Pius  V'lT.,  it  iseasjto  foresee  his  inccntioos 
respect  to  the  Society  of  Jesus,  lie  had  niready  permitted 
dis|iersed  brethren  to  renssemble  in  Russia,  in  1800,  at  thr 
request  of  the  FCmperor  Paul,  and  also  in  Sicily,  in  the  jt 
1S04,  at  the  retiueat  of  Ferdinand.  Among  zealous  churcl 
n  notion  had  for  some  time  been  <^aining  ground  thnt  theabolitiij 
of  the  order  htwl  hastened  the  Frencli  revolution  and  the  fnlli 
the  Church.  This  wusamisLuke — the  dislike  and  fear  « 
tlie  Jesuits  inspired  had  greatly  contributed  to  foster  the 
i'flis:iouE  spirit  which  subsequently  overwhelmed  both  Cburcb 
and  Stale  ;  and  an  attempt  to  save  them  would  only  bnvcaccelo- 
rated  the  general  ruin.  But  the  Sacred  College,  though  mAiirttr 
them  bad  been  reheiiiitntly  opposed  to  the  Jesuits  (and  of  thcv 
Pocca  tells  us  he  was  one),  weru  now  unanimous  in  their  fainur, 
with  the  sole  exception  of  ('onsalvi.  He  alone  was  opposed  to  a 
measure  which  be  saw  would  excite  a  general  claojour  agaioil 
the  restoreii  Papacy  ;  but  in  matters  purely  ecclesiiDtiml  he  w» 
not  all  powerful,  and  he  was  overborne.  Before  any  of  the  atUrd 
powers  could  remonstrate — while  public  aciention  was  ri%'etod 
OH  events  so  important  that  even  the  restoration  of  the  Jesuits 
attracted  little  notice — while  Cunsalvi  was  engaged  in  negotiat- 
ing at  Vienna*  on  the  7th  August,  1814,  the  bull  'SolUcitndo 
omnium  eculestarum '  undid  the  work  of  Clement's  famous  baQ, 
^  Dominus  ac  Kcdemploi-  nustcr.'  Pius  went  in  state  u>  tlu 
(_'hurcl)  of  the  Gcsii»  and  the  Jesuits  were  restored  to  all  ibdr 
privileges. 

On  the  Pope's  restoralion  tlie  relations  of  the  Holy  See  with 
foreign  Courts  all  required  to  be  renewed  or  remodelled,  and  the 
subjects  of  dispute  were  endless.  No  power  could  persuade  cbr 
restored  king  of  Xnples  to  acknowledge  the  suzerainty  of  the 
Pope,  and  to  pay  the  tribute  of  the  Chines.*  Miirat,  while  bis 
crown  was  yet  trembting  on  his  head,  was  as  reatly  as  Charles 
of  Anjuu,  some  centuries  Wfore  him,  to  acknowletlge  anytluog 
or  promise  anything,  if  the  Pope  by  bis  sanction  would  cunsmt 
to  strengthen  bis  title.  But  Koxlinand  owed  the  recovery  of  his 
ilominions  to  the  allied  sovereigns ;  snd  be  would  vield  nothing 
to  the  Pope  from  whom  be  had  nuthtng  ti>  expect.    Tn  relate 
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Uio  crcc]esi»stical  negotiations  of  the  Roman  Sec  during  the 
reigns  of  Fius  and  liis  successor  would  be  to  give  tlie  Ctiurcli 
Histur}'  of  Europe  tliiring  tlie  period,  Suflice  it  to  my  lUm  the 
rcQcnl  nfsult  was  an  iinjwrtaut  udvunce  towanls  tlio  recvi'ery  of 
Its  rormer  power.  The  times  were  singularly  favourable  for  the 
revival  of  PApal  pretensions.  The  inisfr>cluneB  of  the  Pope  had 
disnmii^d  jealuusv  nnti  hnd  Vxciled  svmpathv.  Addresses  and 
coDj^aLulntiiins  floweit  in  from  all  pnrts,  and  the  Papal  roiirt, 
with  its  usual  dexterity,  nfTectcd  to  accept  the  expressions  of 
voluntaiv  attaclitnent  and  rcs])cct  as  liie  trihulc  of  buunden 
duty  and  service. 

In  France,  the  return  of  the  emigrant  cierpy  brought  discon- 
tent and  confusion.  There  had  always  been  in  that  counlry  a  jiiirly 
•  ipso  Papa  Papalior'  who  would  not  aeknowlcd^e  the  U8ur|»pr'» 
Concortlat,  and  thus  reinforced,  to  Ihe  Pope*s  infinile  yo-^-,  they 
clamonred  for  its  aboliliun,  and  desired  the  re -establishment  of 

Ke  ancient  sees.      The    result   was   the  Concordat  of    \^\1 — 
changeling    which    no    party   dared    own   or  ]>resen(    to    the 
liunbers,  and  the  clergy  petitioned   for  its  execution  in  vain, 
ins  no  longer  in  harmony  with   the  body  of  the  people,  the 
vviiuicU  threw  ilseU  into  the  arms  of  the  altra-royaltsls,  and  both 
Kught  the  alliance  of  Rome.     And  nrcordingly  the  spread  of 
tramontane  opinions  in  France,  the  country  of  all  others  oDce 
e  most  opposed  to  them,  has  of  late  years  been  prodigious. 
Througbout  Europe  tlie  ProU-slunt  stales  were   U>t  tlie  first 
lime  brought  into  close  relations  with  tlie  See  of  Koine:  many 
tti  them  hud  received  accessions  of  territory,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  Roman  Catholif-S^and  tlwy  dcsir«!  Concordiils.     For 
figlaiul  alone  chooses  to  be  ignorant  that,  when  Romanism  is 
»ly  the  creed  of  a  tolerated   minority,  not  less  than  when  it 
the  religion  of  the  State,  it   is   necessary   to  establish   certain 
iiuiu  within  which  the  authority  of  the  Pope  shall  he  ejtercised. 
this  )a  iMrgli?cli'<l,  the  plenitude  of  papal  power  is  virtually 
irectwl    by  the  nuilonal  Roman  Catholic  biemrchy,  and   gives 
a  preponderance  which    makes  them    formidable  to  the 
'roTestant  government,  and  despotic  over  the  laity  of  their  own 
persuasion. 

important  as  were  these   negotiations    abroad,  at  home  the 

Popes  cares  were  more  anxious  sdll.      What  had  bneii  done  in 

$1)0  wns  a   rehvaisal  of  the  part   lie   had  now  to  plav.  hut  the 

ilhculiies  were  greaiflr  than  any   amount  of  experience  could 

t01ce  to  overcome.     I'lie  tbixHie  of  a  restored  sovereign  is  no  bed 

roica.      His    feelings    arc    ever  at    war    with    his   interests. 

]c    faithless    arc    too    many    to    be    ]>unisfaed,    the    faltltfol 

many  to  be  rewarded.     It  is  said,  on  the   Pope's  passage 

104.— iVb.  208.  2  u  through 
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througli  CesNia,  Joachim,  gtill  king  of  Naples,  solicitci 
torviciv,  an<l  sliutved  liim  a  memorial,  numernuslj  sijne*),  pnv 
£esaii)g  to  come  from  tlic  onbilit^  and  ]>eoplc  ui  Kouif, 
expressing  tlieir  strong  <lesire  \o  live  under  a  aecular  p 
Tiie  Pope  threw  the  p»per  unread  into  the  fire.  {Arta^d^ 
p.  83.)  But,  some  bad  sinned  past  rvrgircoess.  It  is 
palntLnj;  to  hear  tliat  his  old  frit'od  •Marcou!,  dcfpairing  of  1 
patron's  fortunes,  had  become  a  courtier  at  the  l'uil«i 
where  nolbing  was  given  without  I'aluc  rccoivi*<i ;  and  h: 
been  induced  to  take  a  part  against  his  iKnefactor,  which  cnuld 
not  be  forgotten.  It  nna  not  without  difficulty  that  he  wa«  per- 
mitted to  return  to  KomR.* 

In  the  Hutnao  Stales  il  was  nt^cotsa^y  to  roorganUe  the  coniU- 
tution  and  the  law.  Tlic  (^odc  Na]>oleon  and  ttie  Ftvncb  laws  of 
succession  had  been  introduced.  The  old  law,  and  the  feudil 
regulatiouB  respectinij  real  pro]>crtv,  could  not  be  rc-establisbad 
without  Considerable  uiodifitntiaDS.  E\erything  was  iixpecled 
frotn  the  new  government,  which  was  perplexed  by  the  inoofl- 
sislent  outcries  for  rcnovatiun  and  restoratioli.  Cardinal  Cuiualn 
bad  given  to  the  Confess  at  Vienna  a  pledgu  to  reCorm  the 
administration.  Unrortunately  nothing  better  occurred  to  h!n 
than  the  bureaucratic  cenltaliz»tiun  of  wtiicli  be  had  found  the 
model  in  France.  No  form  of  nilministraiion  is  more  wlvene 
io  the  gradual  education  of  the  people  for  self-government,  none 
is  less  favourable  to  the  stability  of  the  constitution.  VV'ben  the 
nation  is  reprewnted  by  the  capital,  the  fate  of  an  empire  de-pendi 
on  the  success  of  a  casual  riot,  a  mutiny  of  Frxtorian  ^uardt,  or 
an  intrigue  in  the  Seraglio.  Kul  wc  can  hardly  blame  tlic  Popc'e 
Minister  for  adopting  a  system  mIucU  is  rcroiumendcd  hjr  t 
example  of  the  vast  and  disjointed  empires  of  Russia,  Au 
PrusBia,  and  Spain,  aod  which  is  b^inning  to  find  faroor  cti 
in  democratic  Kngland. 

In  fumiCT  days  the  Jtoman  provinces  were  adminifitp/^  by 
Supreme  Hoard,  which  lusumed  the  title  of  Buoa  <ioremo, 
was   presided   over    by  a   Cardinal,   but    which    interferotl    li 
with   the  local  authorities,  and  rarely  revtased  Uie-ir  ducisio: 
At  thni  lime  there  existed  between  the  central  power  and 
pmvincos  a  mutual  contidence  which,  in  the  interval  of  I'l 
annexation,  was  destroyed.     Itoixie  lost  its  prestige.     It 
tu  be  the  seat  of  an  opulent  govemmejit,  and  it  ocrcr  could  be 

*  Marouni  narriad  s  Tery  luudutne  vonttn,  wlww  baaat^  ami  wfaaa 
moods  wcr«  *cvd  in  all  crow<l«l  psrtira  at  Konic  for  Mine  rcatt  after  t^  jia 
Marconi  wu  nuaragant  abd  KpcculnUil,  but  bla  ipecuUnona  wure  u>  lonfv 
fonuaau  -,  he  died  jtoor.  Hi*  w  idoir  siUI  U*es  in  the  deep  tMlunoB  af  a  ronnwL 
His  TiUa  nt  Piucaa  is  aa  inn,  mad  a  verj-  good  «a«. 
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centre  of  manufactures  and  trade.  The  proviDces,  as  constituent 
parts  of  a  great  empire,  had  leiimed  to  feel  their  impoTtance.. 
Their  wealth  aod  intelligence  were  increaied,  their  ambition  was 
roused,  their  interests  were  distinct,  and  they  repined  at  being 
compelled  to  support  the  dominant  priesthood  wiUi  the  fruits  of 
their  industry.  Tbe  system  which  Buonaparte  had  found  so 
effectual  when  the  main  spring  was  directed  by  a  genius  like  his 
own,  was  entirely  inoperative  when  administered  by  tbe  dilatory 
habits  and  suspicious  temper  of  a  priestly  oligarchy.  Stories 
were  circulated  of  tbe  ludicrous  inconveniences  which  had  arisen 
iiom  tbe  necessity  of  referring  questions  requiring  instantaneous 
decision  to  distant  and  procrastinating  boards ;  and  it  was 
loudly  complained  that  the  industry  of  the  provinces  was 
paralyzed  by  the  arrogance  of  tbe  capital  and  the  incapaci^  of 
the  government. 

Consalvi  was  a  careless  financier,  indifferent  to  the  poblio 
Imrdens,  and  anxious  only  to  tide  over  the  evils  he  was  unable 
to  remove,  trusting  to-morrow  would  make  up  tbe  shortcomings 
of  to-day.  The  Church  was  clamorous  for  the  restitution  of  her 
endowments,  but  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  hacked  by  the 
example  of  France,  it  was  necessary  to  show  some  respect  to  the 
claims  of  actual  possessors.  Where  no  great  changes  had  been 
made,  and  the  property  bould  be  easily  identjiied,  it  was 
restored  to  its  original  owners  on  making  a  compensation  to 
the  occupiers.  So  vague  a  regulation  could  not  be  carried 
out  without  the  accusation,  and,  in  fact,  tbe  reality,  of  much 
partiality  and  injustice ;  and  to  make  this  compensation,  a, 
debt  of  twelve  millions  of  dollars  was  contracted,*  which 
has  ever  since  been  on  the  increase,  but  its  amount  can  only 
be  surmised,  as  no  account  of  it  is  ever  r«idered  to  the 
public.  A  further  sum  of  two  millions,  given  by  France  under 
tbe  title  of  indemnification  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the 
French  occupation,  was,  to  tbe  infinite  disappointment  of  those 
who  thought  they  had  claims  on  the  government,  diverted  from 
its  original  purpose,  and  spent  by  Consalvi  on  entertainments  to 
the  sovereigns  who  visited  Rome,  the  restoration  of  public  build- 
ings, and  the  erection  of  that  beautiful  portion  of  tbe  Vatican 
Museum  known  by  tbe  name  of  the  Braccio  Nuovo.  Tbe 
minister  evidently  aspired  to  raise  the  popedom  to  tlie  level  of  the 
traditions,  still  unforgotten,  of  tbe  sploulid  but  unfortunate  BraschL 
The  times  however  were  changed.    The  wealth  of  a  credulous 

*  This  was  done  hf  Monugnori  lUTaroIa  aod  Giustioiuii  (both  sftenrards 
CHrdioalt)  when  Comalvi  was  absent ;  bat  whether  the  Cardinal  Secretary  unc- 
lioned  so  important  a  measure,  or  allowed  it  to  be  carried  without  his  nmction, 
be  a  equally  reipouible  fiir  it. 
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world  was  no  longn*  poored  into  the  Koman  treasury.  Tbe  habit 
nf  pajring  moncj,  when  once  discontinued,  is  with  difficuliv 
resumeil.  SjKiiD  and  Spanish  America,  were  devoted  in  "' "" 
pxprcssions  of  ohctUencc,  but  tliey  kept  tbctr  dollars  to 
selves,  and,  while  revenue  diminishi-d,  expenditare  inct 
Throughout  Italy  the  discontents  which  arc  inscpnrabic 
a  restoration,  and  the  aspirations  which  arc  neccssarilr  causeJ 
by  previous  revolutions,  had  given  rise  to  secret  sctcieties  and 
ccmapiractcs.  The  revolution  of  Naples  caused  the  Pope  expensp 
as  well  as  anxiety.  Tbe  disturbances  in  Romaifna,  which  cliiut 
the  last  years  of  bis  reign,  were  a  further  drain  on  the  tr< 
Zeal  must  be  rewarded,  infori nation  must  be  purchased,  pnemi 
must  be  propitiated.  The  revolutions  in  Spain  and  Porli 
were  watched  witb  anxiety,  and  tbe  exhausted  coffers  of  the 
Vatican  were  further  taxed  to  supiKirt  the  cause  of  orthodosr 
and  legitimacy  in  those  countries. 

Tbe  Pope,  enfeebled  by  age  and  sufTering,  distrustful  at  all  tinKt 
4>f  bis  own  jiulgment,  and  tnught  by  bis  wcntine<is  at  Konlainr- 
l>U-au  a  lesson  of  diffidence  which  he  never  forgot,  can  liardlv  be 
blamed  if  be  trusted  all  to  tbe  fnend  who  bad  been  bis  st^ff  imi 
■uppnrt  from  the  first,  Consat%-i  was  virtually  the  lorerei-in 
of  Rome;  nor  must  it  be  attributed  exclusively  to  ambition  if 
te  called  on  none  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Sacred  College  tosliare 
lii«  |H(wer.  Those  who  rated  (heir  claims  the  big^hest  wetr 
nufiUcd  to  co-operate  with  him  by  the  rigidity  of  their  prineiph-s. 
He  wns  as  much  bent  as  any  of  them  on  restoring  the  Roman 
Si-e  lo  its  furiiier  pre-eminence  ;  but  while  be  was  satisfied  with 
ohlainiiij;  what  was  possible,  and  would  yield  triilcs  to  gain 
essentials,  they  would  have  lost  the  end  while  disputing  about  (be 
means,  and,  like  all  Hi^li  Church  parlies,  would  have  sacrificed 
the  substance  in  an  attempt  to  secure  the  shadow. 

So  much  power  brought  tbe  Cardinal  a  world  of  jealansy>  sod 
the  batretl  of  tbe  whole  state,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  >*or  cftn  tt 
he  denied  that,  in  spite  of  many  pleasing  and  some  noble  qa»- 
litios,  bis  unpopularity  was  not  wholly  undeserved.  He  under- 
took more  than  it  was  in  llie  |K»wer  of  any  one  man  lo  perfunn, 
and  be  trustetl  those  who  bad  perhaps  a  claim  on  his  ant'ttions, 
but  did  not  merit  bis  confidenre.  Not  less  grareful  and  winning 
iu  bis  address  than  be  was  commanding  in  bis  personal  appear- 
ance, not  less  supple  in  finding  expedients  and  suggesting  cum- 
promises  than  he  was  persevering  and  even  obstinate  in  pursnine 
ihi;  objcel  in  view,  be  |«>ssessed,  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  the 
art  of  leading  others,  and  vet  he  himself  was  notoriously  mlrd 
by  his  valet.  Personally  above  at)  suspicion  of  corruption,  be 
did  not  hesitate  to  employ  the  means  which  be  disdaioeii,  and  the 

govemmi 
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fovoTutnent  of  an  iacorruptible  uiitiister  was  corrupl.  He  wu 
a  good  lulian  in  the  best  sense  uf  the  word,  ami  cIl-iutv(h]  well  <if 
Rome,  with  whu&c  glary  he  completely  identified  himself. 
Tboui;b  biprn  in  tlitt  ]>ruvinc««,  and  of  no  very  distinguished 
family,  he  felt  no  mean  jealousy  of  the  dominant  city  and  its 
exclusive  arisUK-racy.  Hence  t!ie  many  noble  works  whicli  attest 
bis  patrona}^  of  art  and  liis  admitiiiilrativc  talents,  tlii)ti<;b,  uf 
course,  all  are  labelled  fur  posterity  with  the  name  of  his  master 
PiusVlI. 

In  a  Cardinal  it  must  be  accounleil  n  tncrit  that  lie  was  a 
Xoroofirh  churchman.  I  lis  liberality  of  sentiment,  so  vaunted  by 
je  tiavellina;  English,  and  so  reprehended  by  his  rolleagues, 
I  was  little  more  than  a  vamish  which  assisteil  him  to  coneeal 
^^Us  purjiose^.  At  tite  Ducheas  of  DcvonKhire's  liouse  he  met 
^^Breignei£  of  all  nations,  and  in  the  course  of  familiar  conrersa- 
^^BoD  he  could  hint  what,  in  a  formal  interview,  would  have  bad 
^^lo  propriety,  and  would  have  c*blaine<1  no  cre<leiice.  Few  Knglisk 
ttrorists  ol  any  distinction  but  bad  some  lively  and  graceful  say- 
ig  of  the  Cardinal's  to  quote  as  a  proof  of  his  liberal  statcsinan- 
lip.  His  jjrand  object  wa»  to  promote  the  cause  of  the  *  Ga- 
llic emancipulion,'  ami  he  had  the  art  to  j>ersuade  the  Lnglisb 
vt  they  irerc  treated  at  Ilomc  with  distinction,  and  that  a  cluingu 
lAkeu  place  in  the  spirit  uf  Uie  Papacy,  wbea  ibcy  were 
lowed  to  hire  a  large  room,  wherein  to  meet,  and  to  hear  read 
some  travrllin''  clergyman  uf  their  own  persuasion  the  prayers 
of  their  national  liturgy.  Our  aulbor  altiihutes  the  le-estaljlisb- 
l^jocnt  of  the  college  at  wliicli  he  received  his  eilucntion  to  the 
^K^itude  which  his  Holiness  fell  for  the  assistance  he  had  le- 


lived  from  the  Kitj^isb  guvernincul.     That  his  intentions  were 
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icYoIcnt  there  is  no  doubt,  and  that  he  believed  the  spread  of 

(jmanisin   in  this   rounlry  would  ultimately  conduce  to  its  true 

iiitiirests  may  be  fairly  presumed.     Hut  Plus,  or,  at  least,  his 

complisbed  minister,  was  too  shrewd  a  statesman  to  overlook 

!>■•   iMililical   iiicouveiiicnces  of  dissent,  and  he  must  have  known 

tliat  to  infuse  fresh  activity  into  the  small  minority  of  llotnan 

]iatholic  Dissenters  In  Kngland  was  not  the  best  means  of  sbow- 

his  gralitude  to  its  Protestant  guvuniment. 

Nut  even  tlic  |>opcs  and  canlinals  who  linve  been  iminorialized 

by  the  pencils  of  the  great  masters  of  the  Cinqoecento  looked 

their  parl«  better  than  Pius  and  his  miiiist<fr.     Of  this  future 

neratioos  may  judge,  fur  Sir  T.  Lawrence  has  surpassed  bim- 

If  in    the    portraits   of  them    which   he    painted    for  Windsor 

astlei      We   cannot  entirely  agree   in  the   ailnilrallon   wbicb 

Wiseman  mure  than  once   (pp.    5ij  and  212)   in  hia 

ims   for  the   extrauidiusry  beauty,  the  'rrgal  asi»ect,* 

tbe 
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the  soQCtiticd  Uemeanoar  of  the  Sacral  College;  but  tliere  art 
always  nninc-  striking  heatU  nmnn^  tbcm,  and  of  llieae  we  nerer 
reniitinber  to  have  seeu  any,  in  life  or  on  canras,  since  Bcati- 
Toglio  was  painted  br  \'aDdyke,  that  ao  completely  as  CooBaln 
rcaliw^  x\ic  ide*!  of  thp  crrlciiastiral  suiesmtui. 

In  tlic  portrait  of  tbe  aged  I'ope  we  see  tliat  neitber  time  mr 
rrow  has  changed  ibe  blacknesti  of  bis  hair  nor  dimmed  tbe 
strf  of  liis  eye*;  bis  front  is  still  smooth,  Iiik  mouth  wmii! 
and  smiling;  but  yet  an  air  of  lassitude  and  anxiety  pervade*  tli« 
cotinlcnoncc,  and  the  fecblencsc  of  the  sunken  framn  tellf  trf 
loits  pr<-viuu8  sufTcrin"^  and  advancing  »^f.  No  furtber  Dnpopn* 
larily  actrrued  to  tbe  Pope  pcrsoually  from  the  imputrd  des- 
potism of  his  minister*  than  justly  falls  to  the  share  of  him 
wliu  dclcgTitt's  to  another  the  authority  be  ought  to  exercite 
himself.  Pasquiu  did  not  spare  hiai.  One  monung  tbe  follnv* 
ing  dialogue  was  found  affixed  to  the  statue  >— Pius  was  flVjW' 
potfed  after  death  to  knock  at  the  gates  of  paradise — *WeU,' 
says  St.  Peter,  *you  havcihckeys,  why  do  you  not  let  yourself  in?* 
*I  have  given  tht-ni  to  (^dinal  ConsaJvi,'  re-jiliea  the  Bbasbed 
poiitilf.  'In  that  case,'  retorts  St.  Peter,  *^-nu  muit  wait  till  ihif 
cardinal  comes  fn)m  purjatory  and  brings  tbo  keys  wilh  him.* 
Pius  with  all  tbcvirtucsbadsomeof  the  faultK  of  bis  order— devout 
and  ronscii'ntious  according  to  the  notions  of  his  Church,  gentle 
and  humane  in  bis  trmper,  simple  and  self-denying  ai>d  even 
ascetic  in  his  habits,  be  was  a  true  mtmk  at  heart.  Humble  be 
was,  but,  likcallwbo  have  everworn  the  tiara,  be  had  aaexnitnl 
notion  of  tbe  dignity  of  his  oHicr.  The  humblest  of  mankind 
thus  elevated  could  not  Fttaiii  htii  humility.  Approached  with 
genuflexions,  carried  on  men's  shoulders,  seated  on  an  altar  and 
adorcl  as  n  divinity,  who  ran  di«tiniruish  between  the  individual 
and  the  office?  Some  virtuous  pontiffs  there  have  been,  and 
tnnnv  clever  ones;  but  not  one  will  be  fitund  who  did  not  think 
it  hi»  first  duty  to  emit  the  power  of  the  See  and  to  p.\leo<l  hi* 
own  authority  to  Uie  uImos^  Pius  believed  Ji  his  especial 
mission  to  restore  the  papacy  to  what  it  bad  once  been,  and  in 
Ibis  great  work  he  will  be-  considered  by  the  future  biatoriaa  to 
have  inailc  a  greater  progress  than  was  perceived  by  Uta  oai- 
tem}>oraries. 

The  Po|)e,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  bad  completed  bis  SOth 
year :  he  had  long  been  too  infinu  ttt  officinte  at  the  great  ponti- 
fical ceremonies,  but  at  Easter  he  gave  the  benediction  from  tbe 


*  A  puqni&sds  oa  ibc  deetion  of  tli«  u«w  Pup*  i 
*  Dift  M  sAlri 
Dn  nil  uoitio  dcfpoiico 
Qoal'  h  ConialTi.' 
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balcony  of  the  Quirinnl  pnlacr.  This  was  his  last  appmirancc  in 
public.  Consalvi,  who  was  uime  yean  ymincer,  vi»»  tulTeriDg 
horn  repeated  attacks  of  lever;  but  he  h.i(i  no  leisure  nor  iiiclinu- 
tiua  lr>  hr<^  them ;  he  felt  he  shouKI  hnvc  strength  cnou;;b  to 
fulfil  his  task,  aad  it  was  nn  oonrtier's  speech  when  bcassurotl  his 
friend  and  nmstcr  \\p  should  not  long  survive  him. 

On  the  fitli  of  July,  a  d;iy  in-irkcd  with  Mack  in  hi«  calendar, 
as  the  anniversiiry  of  the  attack  on  his  palace,  the  Pupc  fell  in 
mtlentpting:  to  rise  from  bis  chair.  Twire  he  had  fallen  before, 
and  Cardiiuil  Consalri  bad  intptorrd  his  'Cameripri'  never  on 
any  pretext  to  lose  sight  of  him  ;  but  popes  and  eover^gos  may 

ie  of  neglect  sjt  well  as  the  meanest  paoper.     Bv  the  fall  the 
igh-bone   wa.«   broken   at   the    suckcl,   and   at   his   time  of  life 
■aeb  a  hurt  is  iacurablc.     His  physiriaus  desin-d  to  cuncrnl  from 

im  the  nature  of  the  injury ;  but  in  the  following  uight  he 
iself  dt-maudcd  the  viaticum.  A  few  days  after  the  Pop*** 
ident  Kuinc  was  alarmed  by  a  cnUmity,  which  to  the 
■nperslitious  seemed  a  portent.  The  f^nl  Oktian  Bntilira  (St. 
Psiflo  I'uuri  Ie  Mura),  to  which  is  attached  the  convent  in  which 
the  I'ojM>  had  rexidetl  as  n  monk,  was  set  aa  lire  hr  the  carelesft- 
nefS  of  the  workmen  employed  on  the  roof,  and  was  nearly 
consumed.  Those  who  first  penetrated  to  the  spot,  as  soon  as  it 
was  ftnfe  to  nppranrli  the  tottering  and  smoking  walls,  will  not 
reailily  forgret  the  scene  presented — the  cedar  roof  lying  on  the 
gnuinii  in  chaired  and  smoking  fragments ;  the  120  columns,  for 
whirh  somt^  of  the  finest  monumenbt  of  aniiquity  had  been  rifled, 
partly  calcined,  or  lying  in  broken  masses  on  the  pavement; 
while  the  aroo  irionfale  (as  it  is  called)  and  the  tribune  with  their 
rich  mosaics,  the  high  aluir  and  its  granite  cannpy.  still  towered 
in  ihe  midst  of  the  desolation.  'J'he  Pope  was  spared  the  pain 
of  knowing  the  calamity  which  had  befallen  the  home  of  his 
yoDth.  He  Iangui»!ied  for  six  weeks  nftor  his  accidetir,  Cnrdimd 
ConwtlTi  was  constant  in  his  attendance  ai  the  bedside  ot  bis 
patron  an<l  friend,  and  in  the  solttnde  and  neglect  in  wlucb. 
It  is  said,  the  a|Xirtmenta  of  the  dying  Pope  were  left,  he  alooe 
performed  every  needful  ofTice.  On  the  20th  of  August  the 
^eat  bell  of  the  Capitol,  answered  by  ihose  of  every  parish 
church  in  Rome,  announced  to  the  world  that  Pius  V'll.  was  no 
more. 

It  was  nearly  half  a  century  since  Rome  hail  witnessed  the 
obsequies  of  a  ]>opu  or  the  usseinhting  ol  a  conclave.  At  the  first 
meeting  of  the  Sacred  Colle^  after  the  demise  of  the  Pope,  its 
disposition  towards  the  late  government  was  made  manifest. 
A  violent  attack  was  made  on  Cuosalvi  for  transacting  after 
the  Pope's  death,  and  when  bis  office  had  censed,  some  in- 
dispensable 
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dispensable  huiiness  of  routine  which  his  attendance  on  bit 
master's  deathbed  had  compellpd  him  lo  neglert.  Frsrh  aiul 
Pacra  atone,  though  |icrsoii»lly  his  enemies,  had  the  courage  umI 
generosity  to  stand  up  in  lus  defence ;  and  it  was  plain  Uial 
hostility  ro  the  late  minixter  was  the  best  title  to  the  elrrtors' 
favuur.  Cuniiiilvi's  real  DfTenee  was  the  cxclusioo  of  his  cuLleajcucs 
from  power ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  rntse  no  one  tit  the  ri 
throne  who  would  not  previimslv  hind  himself  to  establish  ft 
council  111  the  Sacred  College — u  condittou  which  was  of  cour 
accepted,  and  afterwards  ei-aded.  No  experience  will  conviort^ 
even  tho«e  on  whom  the  proof  is  oftenest  <-nf«rc«l  that  it  is  vwn 
to  take  u  build  of  him  who  in  his  own  hands  holds  the  puwert 
to  bind  and  to  loose. 

Tlic  courts  of  Europe  desired  the  eleration  of  a  man  of  mod^rr- 
at^'  ojiininns,  and  both  France  anfl  Austria  concurred  in  pm- 
moting;  the  election  of  Cardinal  Casti{;]ionc ;  but  the  *  Zclaiiti,' 
whose  party  was  allpowcrful,  were  detennined  to  adt-nnee  one 
whose  first  object  was  to  vindicate  the  supreranry  of  the  Church. 
Tliey  ostentutiously  bruuglit  forward  Cardinal  Sevendi,  whi>  w.i* 
particularly  obnoxious  to  Austria ;  and  on  him  Cardinal  Albiuii, 
who  held  the  seerel,  ns  it  is  calleil,  of  that  court,  was  induceti 
(prematurely  and  unskilfully,  it  is  said)  to  waste  the  veto  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted."  The  way  was  now'clear  for  the 
advancement  of  aoy  other  enemy  of  thiit  dreaded  power.  Ths 
Cardinal  della  Grnjra  was  not  pc-ncrally  popular;  he  was  known 
to  bp  a  reformer,  and  the  Sacred  College  have  no  lore  for  refot 
He  hnd  lield  tbchl^h  and  responsible  but  invidioas  office  of  Ca 
diunl-Vicar,  and  la  its  discharge  the  severity  of  his  character  Itii 
made  him  an  object  of  drend.  On  the  other  band,  he  was  \.nn\ 
-to  be  n  man  uf  intof;rity,  and  his  aversion,  [K>rsonal  nud  jwtlitin 
to  Cousalvi,  was  indisputable.  The  late  minister  had  inllitl 
on  him  a  niortilication  nrver  to  be  forj^iven.  When  Consalvi  had 
left  Home  in  1814,  on  his  mission  to  Eni^laiid,  tW  party  uppii«<^ 
to  the  Secretary  persuaded  the  Pope  to  send  Monsi^nor  t^l 
Genga  to  congratulate  Louis  XVUI.  on  his  restoration. 
sairi  was  still  at  Paris,  He  considered  tlic  inisidon  as  an 
of  hostility  and  defiance.  In  virtue  of  his  legatine  authorit 
he  supeneilcd  the  crest-fallen  nuncio,  nod  at  a  stormy  i" 
is  said  to  h^ive  treated  him  so  harshly  that  he  ab<s>.>lu 
sick  and  retiretl  to  Monirouse. 


'  Eftch  tA  the  three  grtal  powrni  who  have  lli«  rigbt  of '  veto '  can  vxarcUa  it 
baioDM  in  each  ccincla\'«;  ubd  iiinrvovtrr  ibc  vmo  luiut  tw  piTiiKniri<:«tI  livftm  lb« 
CSOilHutt;  hu  actually  Detained  ihi'  iminber  of  vot«  rrqniml  Co  ^i^e  1)19  nfc«^ 
tar^  msjoriiy.  Ilcnoe  ihe  veto  H  tbc  csnse  nf  tut  sraali  pan  of  the  intrii 
'  wlueh  tske  pUoe  wilhin  the  cMtdsve. 
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No  candidate  could  gire  so  strong  a  guarantee  of  hoitilitj  to  the 
late  minister.  He  was  formally  recommended  to  the  dominant 
party  by  Severoli,  when  his  own  elevation  was  no  longer  practi- 
cable, and  he  was  elected. 

It  was  subsequently  remarked,  at  the  coronation  of  the  new 
Pope,  that  when  Consalvi,  as  senior  deacon,  presented  to  him  the 
chalice,  not  a  glance  of  triumph  on  one  part,  or  a  scowl  of  mor- 
ti6cation  on  the  other,  could  be  detected  by  keenest  scrutiny. 
Neither  Pope  nor  Cardinal  we  believe,  at  that  solemn  moment, 
was  actuated  by  the  feelings  ascribed  to  him ;  but,  be  that  as 
It  may,  they  were  not  men  to  ^re  every  coxcomb  of  an  attache 
the  opportunity  of  writing  a  lively  despatch  at  their  expense 
by  betraying  the  working  of  their  minds  to  the  gaping  crowd. 
That  Consalvi  was  seriously  mortified  by  his  enemy's  election 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  he  could  hardly  have  been  sanguine 
in  his  hopes  of  preserving  his  power  in  another  reign,  and  hit 
failing  health  must  have  warned  him  that  his  race  was  run.  He 
had,  however,  a  duty  of  friendship  to  dtschai^e.  He  claimed, 
as  a  privilege,  and  no  one  disputed  it  with  him,  the  task  of 
raising  a  monument  to  the  late  Pope'.*  He  sent  for  Ttiur- 
waldsen,  whose  reputation  then  stood  highest  in  that  depart- 
ment of  art,  and  gave  him  the  commission.  In  these  days  of 
afTected  bigotry  the  selection  of  a  Protestant  for  such  a  work 
would  be  impossible,  and  even  then  it  was  censured  as  a  fresh 
proof  of  the  cardinal's  offensive  liberality. 

Before  his  death  he  seems  to  have  been  reconciled  with  the 
newly-elected  Pope,  who  had  need  of  his  advice,  and  he  ac- 
cepted the  honourable  post  of  Prefect  of  the  College  *  De  Propa- 
ganda Fide.'  In  Italy,  where  no  man  of  eminence  is  believed  to 
die  by  decay  of  nature,  If  any  other  cause  can  be  assigned,  the 
great  minister  is  said  to  have  died  of  a  broken  heart.  It  is 
more  probable  and  more  creditable  to  his  character,  that  his 
constitution  was  worn  out  by  his  constant  application  to  business. 
He  survived  his  friend  and  master  only  6ve  months.  He  died 
poor,  and  left  his  fortune,  which  consisted  principally  of  the 
diamond  snuff-boxes  which  had  been  given  to  him  in  the  course 
of  his  diplomatic  services,  to  pious  and  charitable  uses. 

The  new  Pope  took  the  name  of  Leo,  it  is  believed  as  an 
earnest  of  his  intentions  to  restore  the  power  of  the  church. 
His  choice  of  a  title  provoked  Pasquin  to  put  forth  a  doggrcl 
distich,  which  may  be  thus  rendered,  although  Leo  hardly  sug- 


*  Where  ft  Pope  does  not  le&Te  a  wealthy  family,  whose  doty  it  is  to  raiu  hia 
monameat,  his  'cnatorei'  (cardinslei  ab  eo  creati)  luually  lubMiibe  for  the 
purpose., 
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gcxts  Lion  obriotisly  enough  to  preserre  the  point  in  an  Ei 
version: — 

Nt-ither  Piu^  nor  Clement,  not  be,  fbrsootb, 

But  a  Leo  (Lion)  wilt  be,  though  witboat  x  tooth. 

He  was  bora,  in  tlic  jear  1760,  of  &  gcntlc-man's  famUjp 
Uuibriu,  near  SjiolcU},and  had  liuvcral  nc-ar  relations  living  &tl 
time  of  bis  election.  One  of  his  nephews,  on  hearing  thf*  joyf 
titJiuji^  set  out  imineiliatuly  for  Rome,  anJ  wu  nirt  at  the  jpit 
hy  an  unk-r  to  quit  the  uitv  witUoul  delay.  Cbianunontl  lud 
tbc  example  of  eschewing  ncpotisni,  anii  Leo  was  determinod 
not  to  sacrifice  bis  fame  and  bis  duty  to  bis  family  afSectionc 
In  bis  youtli  be  was  said  tu  have  been  good  looking,  but  hii 
features  must  alvravs  bare  been  mean  and  insignificant.  His 
height,  buwever,  was  coinmauiding,  his  pallor  g^Uo&l-Uke,  auJ 
his  movements  eminently  graceful.  Xo  one  aince  tbe  fla^ 
of  Brascbi,  whom  few  now  alive  can  remember,  has  perfotind 
so  majestically  the  part  of  PootifT  in  the  great  ceremonies  of 
the  Church.  His  manners  had  not  the  gentle  bcmbomie  and 
innate  courleay  of  hi»  prctlt;cais<ir,  and  very  nice  obserren 
among  bis  countrymen  have  said  they  could  detect  beneatb  the 
Tarnish  of  later  life  the  traces  nf  early  rusticity.  But  ihcK 
distinctions,  if  nut  altogether  fanciful,  were  lost  on  the  ordi- 
nary critic ;  and  in  general,  those  whose  business  braught  theu 
into  contact  ivilh  Leo  were  struclt  by  the  polished  urbanity  of 
his  address  not  legs  tban  by  his  knowledge  uf  afiairs  and  his 
patience  in  listening  to  a  slalement.  In  the  career  of  tbt 
*  nunciature '  be  bad  acquired  a  ruimidcrabli^  knoulcd^  nf  At 
lanj^ages  and  manners  of  foreign  couutrics,  and  also  the  ease  whidi 
familiarity  with  tbc  great  world  alone  can  impart.  The  enern 
of  bis  rhararter  and  ilic  excellence  of  bis  intentions  no  one  coiud 
doubt,  but  his  judgment  was  less  good  tboo  bis  iutentious ;  and 
such  as  it  was,  he  often  thought  it  his  duly  to  distrust  it  as  the 
mere  prompting  of  worldly  wiidom.  His  di5{iusitjaa  was  sevens 
and  bis  temper  despotic.  Ill  health  bad  rendered  him  peevish, 
and,  in  spite  of  his  rectitude  of  purpose,  he  not  unfrequcntly 
appeared  harsb  and  vindictive,  Fa&quin  only  cspiessed  U* 
popular  feeling,  when  he  says,  alluding  to  his  sallow  romplexioo — 

*  Pope  Leo  's  a  lemon,  ax  no  man  cso  doubtf 
He 's  all  raur  within,  and  all  yvUow  without.*  * 

At  the  time  of  his  election  his  health  was  so  bad  that  li«  il . 
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to  bare  Temocstmited  with  the  Conclave  that  they  had  chosen  a 
corpse — a  protest  which  probably  did  not  diminish  the  seal  of 
many  of  bis  supporters ;  and  for  some  time  after  his  coronation 
he  was  oblif^ed  to  keep  his  bed.  On  this  occasion  our  author 
tells  the  following  wonderful  story  : — 

'  All  Rome  attributed  the  Pope's  unexpected  recovery  to  the  prayers 
of  a  saintly  biahop,  who  was  sent  for,  at  the  Pope's  request,  from  his 
distant  see  of  Macerata.    This  was  Monaignor  Strambi,  of  the  Congre- 

gation  of  the  Passicm.  He  came  immediately,  saw  the  Pope,  assured 
im  of  Ins  recovery,  as  he  bad  offered  up  to  heaven  his  own  valueless 
life  io  exchange  for  one  so  precious.  It  did  indeed  seem  as  if  he  had 
trmosfnaed  his  own  vitality  into  the  Pope's  lan^id  frame  :  he  bimself 
died  the  next  day,  the  SIst  December,  and  the  Pontiff  rose  like  one  fro'm 
the  grave.' — p.  236. 

Whatever  all  Rome  may  have  thought,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  Cardinal  Wiseman  himself  believes  the  miracle  which  be 
introduces  with  no  more  parade  of  faith  than  Horace  thinks 
necessary  to  attest  his  poetical  tale  of  witchcraft : — 

'  £t  otiosa  eredidit  Neapolis 
Et  mnne  vicionm  oppidum.' 

Had  tbere  been  the  slightest  foundation  for  this  story,  can  it 
be  supposed  that  Leo  would  have  missed  the  opportunity  of 
ushering  in  his  reign  with  a  prodigy,  or  that  he  was  so  ungrateful 
as  to  make  no  return  of  spiritual  favours  to  his  benefactor? 
If  the  self-devoted  man  who  was  the  instrument  or  the  subject  of 
such  a  miracle  died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  why  was  be  not 
beatified?  If  not,  why  did  not  Rome  resound  with  Ponti6cal 
masses  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  his  soul  horn,  purgatory  ?  But 
in  truth  we  can  find  no  evidence  that  at  the  time  or  subsequently 
*  all  Rome  *  ever  heard  of  any  such  story.  If  the  Cardinal  tells 
ua  that  it  was  whispered  in  the  English  College,  we  must  believe 
him ;  but  we  doubt  whether  any  one  would  have  the  courage  to 
circulate  in  sceptical  Italy  a  fable  which  is  calculated  only  for  the 
controversial  credulity  of  Tractarian  England. 

Had  Leo  reigned  in  the  13th  or  14th  century,  his  exalted  pre- 
tensions would  have  provoked  rebellion  at  home  and  schism 
abroad.  In  the  19tb  he  assumed  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
most  powerful  princes  a  tone  which  called  to  mind  the  Gregories 
and  Alexanders,  and  was  endurable  only  from  a  Pope  who  held 
his  temporal  dominions  upon  sufferance.*  The  first  great  act  of 
his  reign  was  to  proclaim  the  Jubilee  for  1825  in  defiance  of  the 

*  A  letter  of  admonition  to  the  king  of  Fnade  gave  very  gnat  oAoee  to 
Looii  XVIII.,  vhoK  ■  BoorboBlM  pritto^  was  ^te  •  natch  for  Ltdt  Pi^  pn- 
tension. 
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wishes  and  advice  uf  all  Uie  50ver«-igDS  of  Europe:  But  in  tliU 
n  [^cut  prinri]ile  was  involTcd.  H<r  designed  to  show  lliat  notliing 
in  the  Painu-y  was  gnmn  obsoVfe.  While  the  statesmen  of, 
Earope,  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant,  dcvired  tu  brlirr«  tb. 
the  maxims  nnd  pref'nsions  of  Mcdixval  Pap<My  bad  |>bsmmI 
awsv  for  ever,  be  conceived  his  especial  mission  was  to  restore 
all  tliiit  appraml  \n<^X  ohjectiunahio  lo  tlic  cnlightciird  or  ii 
crei)u1(iuit  spirit  of  the  a^c.  The  disasters  of  the  time* 
prevented  the  celebrntion  of  the  Jubilee  in  IfiOO:  once  >ui« 
pentlecl,  it  was  hoped  that  this  invention  of  the  middle  Bgci 
would  never  be  revived.  It  was  felt  more  or  less  distinctly 
by  all  enlightened  Roman  Cntholics  that  il$  inilul^ences  and 
furmalisttc  observanres  Immsrht  into  prominent  relief  the  motl 
quest inrtnble  p-nrts  uf  the  Rmiiish  iHsripline  anil  dortrine, 
mil  on  Chrialenilom  to  visit  Kodic  took  the  peosantrv  from 
labour  am)  lumod  them  into  pioos  vagrants,  and  in  the  distu 
slate  of  the  Peninsula  |M>litic'nl  ilim»cr  of  various  kitwls  waf 
Apprehcn<lod  from  the  (M-rpetual  migration  of  large  masses  of 
people.  Leo's  owti  ministers  remonstrnle<l  that  the  Treasu 
Koulil  not  bear  the  expense,  and  that  provisions  were  wanliiit; 
feed  the  expected  crowds.  'J'be  princea  of  Italy  were  hostile 
the  pniposnl ;  Aostria  was  cold;  France  politely  imlifTerent 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  forbad  their  subjects  to  obey 
invitations  of  the  Holy  Father.*  Bnt  to  all  considerations 
prudence  or  policy  Leo  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Oreat  j>rrj»aratloi 
were  made  in  Home.  Two  vast  hosjiitia  were  opened  for  I 
male  and  the  female  pilj^ims,  where  they  were  respective' 
fed,  washed,  and  put  to  bed  by  persons  of  their  own  sex. 
supply  the  necessary  number  of  attendants  all  riti/ena 
expected  to  offer  their  services,  ineludinu  those  whose  snhaltcro 
position  did  not  at  other  times  enlilte  ihem  to  make  any  di*pl 
of  their  humility.  They  were  re;:ularly  organized  in  bands  wi 
appointed  periods  of  service:  the  attcmUnce  was  very  fatigui 
and  il8  duties  far  from  agreeable.  But  nothiug  could  exceed  tK 
alacrity  and  unanimity  with  which  the  whole  city  answered  the 
Holy  Father's  call.  It  is  to  be  rcffrctted  that  >o  morh  zeal  was 
expended  in  exertions  which  did  uothtnj^  lo  diminish  the  snm 
Uftal  of  Immnn  misery.  The  Pope  himself  would  often  ent 
without  ]treviou3   notice  and   take  his  sliare   in  w.ishing  the  pi 

"  It  was  rortuoaw  forihu  tonricu  who  vk!t«dlRoneiti  i1  ■  ^'t 

of  NnplM,  In  lipiieof  hii  nppnsiiion  to  ih'.- jubilM,  ]>«Tiuir> 

titnntclve*  of  il.  From  Itic  rcttiotcat  provicu-r*  iif  the  ki.iK.li.iii  1..U-..1.  iif 
noAl  picuireaitM  mmuiiiM  Hocked  10  Ituioc,  «ih')i  a5  al  im>  oubar  tinw  cxnild  l>aip 
■been  Men  wiuwat  p«B«tnting  tht  mldnt  and  ntoit  iokDipilafalt  nuHUiiaiu  liwl- 
afSMS. 
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ims'  feot.  Cardinal  Wiseman  says  it  mis  toDchin^  to  obserrc 
Ibe  simple  bumilily  witti  u-liich  tli08«  pious  |>e>siutts  submtLtcU 
to  the  miDistratiunn  of  tlieir  betters.  To  the  generality  of 
olxurrvers  ihey  cxhibitec]  only  the  thoughtlessness  atid  the  petu- 
nce  of  cliildnrn ;  they  sccmiHl  to  take  all  Ibey  saw  as  «  matter 
f  course,  and  were  no  more  astonished  at  a  prince's  washing  their 
et  than  At  »  Cardinal's  saving  mass  for  them.  In  the  female 
anl  the  ladles  had  their  own  troubles  to  restrain  the  tongues 
and  make  up  the  quarrels  of  the  devotees  under  their  charge.  To 
perform  their  laborious  duties  tliey  established  among  themsvlvcs 
the  discipline  of  a  wcll-ordcrcd  household,  and  drussoU  them- 
scU'cs  in  a  plain  servant-maid's  costume.  The  lovers  of  art  must 
not  Iw  inisletl  by  a  clever  sketch  of  Wilkie's,  entitled  '  Princess 
Dorio  washing  feci.'  TIuk  is  no  jxirtratt  of  Princess  Diiria,  nor 
of  the  scL-nc  in  which  she  is  engaged.  The  painter  never  could 
have  witnessed  what  he  represents,  for  no  man  except  one  or  two 
*  Monsigniiri '  on  duty  is  adiuitled  to  the  female  ward  j  and  when 
asked  why  he  supposed  Princess  Doria  washed  feet  in  an  oriental 
red  turbiui,  be  had  no  better  reason  to  glre  than  that  '  he  waounl 
a  bit  of  warm  colour.' 

The  pilgrims  have  guides  to  conduct  them  in  procession  to  the 
Torious  objects  of  pilgrimage,  and  even  of  interest  and  curiosity. 
The  Museum  of  the  Vatican  was  daily  opened  to  their  wondering' 
gstze,  ajid  was  visited  by  the  geni^ulity  of  them  in  their  ignorant 
simplicity  as  a  part  of  their  religious  duties.  The  holy  year  is 
opened  by  knocking  down  the  wall  which  closes  a  certain  door 
in  the  great  front  of  the  three  Basilicas  of  Sl  Pcler,  Sta.  Maria 
Mng^iore,  and  St.  John  Laleran.  This  door  is  called  'holy;* 
and  during  tlie  course  of  the  year  is  entered  only  by  pilgrims  on 
their  knees.     These  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  Pope  in 

Ccrson,  and  two  Cardinals  deputed  by  him,  and  the  year  is  closed 
y  laying  dn^vn  the  first  stone  tor  walling  them  up  again  with  not 
less  solemnity.  The  interval  is  one  prodigious  round  of  religious 
fetes,  pnicessions,  and  reremonies.  The  Pope  was  busy  and 
ilelighte<l :  he  had  triumphed  over  all  the  suvcreigns  of  Kun>pe  ; 
Done  of  the  predicted  evils  hod  t>ccurred.  He  bad  advanced  tbe 
cause  of  the  Chorcb— and  as  he  doubtless  thought  of  religion — 
and  in  commemoration  of  tbe  event  he  struck  off  medals  in 
obumlonce. 

In  (he  year  1807  Pins  VII.  bad  thought  fit  txi  make  some  tnnuni- 
zations  :  for  fifty  veais  mi  Pi>p.:  had  vedtur<.-<l  to  provoke  the  incre- 
ity  of  the  age  by  reviving  such  a  pretension  ;  but  Pius  fjttun  tbe 
rst  considere<l  himself  as  the  restorer  of  the  papacy  and  all  its 
traditions.     I.eo  followed  this  example,  and  in  the  cxnirse  of  his 
mode  several  additions  to  the  Celestial  hierarchy.     As  the 
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beatified  irere  for  the  most  part  withoDt  families  tm  ctaih  to 
paj  the  expenses    incideat  to  tiicir  clevatitm,  tlio  cost  u 
ceremony,  wlttL'l)  is  L-normous,  uas  ilcfravcd  by  tlie  Stair, 
saints  tfacmselve*  wore  persons  whose  obscure  lives  were  unluti 
to  the  irorltl,  anil   wbose  ccclesiasUcal  ratlicr  itian  aoctol  vi 
gave  them  litile  hold  on  Bccular  sympathj-. 

Leo's  projects  of  icibnii  pmhraceti  every  department  of  the 
state,  every  order  of  muii,  vrerv  class  of  »H:iety.  His  zeal  wai 
hot ;  his  time,  he  knew,  wns  short ;  and  his  reforms.  thmiKh  em 
mendable  ia  themselves,  were  pursued  with  a  Tchemenco 
gavK  them  the  appenranrc  of  pcrsec:ution  ;  indeed  so  eager  wm 
in  the  prosemtion  of  fcaWi  that  it  S4>pmeil  as  if  he  desirf^d  rather 
punish  the  offender  than  prevent  the  olTence.  As  Cardinal  VI 
he  had  made  mnnv  attempts  (which  had  gained  him  much  ill-wil 
to  reform  the  manners  of  the  clerpy.  These  he  now  ie»uiac 
with  superior  power  and  increased  energy.  In  his  honcat  nal 
he  would  not  respect  even  llic  immunities  and  the  deamau 
which  often  secureil  irnpnnity  for  clerical  crime,  but  in  cn6«  of 
Jlagrant  irre^ilaritics,  he  trould,  regardless  of  scaailal,  cmass 
priests  to  he  arrestrd  in  the  open  day.  He  delii;hted  in  making 
unexpectetl  viftits  at  undue  hours,  and  fin  order  to  preserve  hit 
incognito)  in  his  ministers'  carriaf{e.  Cardinal  ^V'iseman  spei 
of  tbc  joj  these  surprises  occasioned.  Macb  more  frequcntl 
tbcy  were  productive  of  consternation.  On  one  occa&iun  oa 
author  admits  the  Hope  made  a  nocturnal  visit  to  a  ron* 
vent,  and  c^terr-d  the  solitary  chiinrh  at  the  time  when  it  ou 
to  have  been  filled  for  the  midni>rht  sen'icc.  On  being  ask 
by  the  frin^htened  superior  to  leave  some  memento  of  his 
visit,  he  said  be  bad  done  so  in  tbc  church ;  aud  on  exami> 
nation  the  brethren  found  be  bad  written  with  his  finger  oa 
the  dust  of  ihe  neglected  prie-dieu  *  l.eo  XU.'  Wc  hare  no 
desire  to  ralttt  np  old  scandaU,  hut  if  contemporary  report  said 
true,  this  was  by  no  means  the  most  painful  of  liis  cxposttrei, 
nor  the  most  severe  of  his  rebukes.  Cniting  in  bis  own  penoa 
the  civil  and  tb«  spiritual  ]wwer,  bjs  ideal  uf  papal  {fovcrometit 
was  a.  sort  of  theocracy.  Other  ftoveniments  might  content  thcin> 
selves  with  repressing  crime,  his  business  was  to  reprove  sio. 
Public  decorum,  at  least,  be  would  maintain ;  accordinicly  an 
inijuiBttoriiil  tiurveilkncu  of  private  life  was  cstablislictl.  Lard 
Maraulay  says,  in  his  brilliant  biofrrapbic&l  sketch  of  Frcderiik 
the  Great,  '  that  to  be  yovenied  hy  a  busy-body  is  uior«  tbaa 
flesh  and  blood  can  bear' — and  of  all  busy-bodies,  if  a  mililuy 
one  is  the  most  tyrannical,  a  clerical  one  is  the  most  torawnttuff; 
Some  of  his  own  wealthiest  subjcits  withdrew  from  this 
interference ;  and  strangers  of  rank  who  bad  been  driven  to  Rum* 
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br  stress  of  politics,  on  (leclintng  to  comply  with  liis  soggiestionSf 
were  rc^ue»tcJ  to  quit  the  Sutes,  or  retired  in  disgust.     The 
Pope  saw  their  departure  witbnut  regret.     He  was  readj,  bo  said, 
lo  offer  no  nsytuni  to  misl'nrlnne,  but  not  a  hnrhour  for  );>ui)t. 
This  was  DO  new  display  of  zeal.     As  Canliiial  Viuir  be  had 
endeavoured  to  reform  the  manners  of  the  greaL     It  is  said  that, 
on  one  occftuon  wben  officiating  at  the  allar,  a  laily  of  illustrioQs 
rank,  whose  life  be  knew  was  not  irrepraacbabte,  presented  her- 
self, and  he  was,  or  nfFected  to  be,  so  much  overcome  by  her  pre- 
tence, that  his  hnnd  visibly   Ircrinbled  bk   lie    held    the  wafer,  and 
be  cast  un  ber  such  a  glauce  of  ioi^ffablc  scorn,  that  she  faiiiled 
eway.     On  the  lower  classes   he  enforced  by  compulsion,  as  a 
sovereign,  tliose  virtues  which  be  was  bouoO  as  a  priest  to  recom- 
mend by   |iersuasion.      tic  closed    the  wine-shops  as  places  of 
resort,    and   prevented   all    custumers   from    enlerin*    them,    by 
ordering  the    construction  uf  certain   '  cancolleiti,'  or  gtalin^, 
tkniugh  which  tbo  wine  was  to  be  banded  tii  them.     At  the  inns 
it  was  onlnincil  that  no  one  should  driok  without  eating,  but  (nlns 
Cur  tbe  imputenee  uf  law !)  all  that  was  effected  by  this  was,  that 
wben  the  thirsty  '  Buitoro,'  or  chance  wayfarer,  called  fur  wtne, 
tbc  cautious  host   first  placed  before  him  a  plat<^  uf  half-gnawed 
ciusls  uud  biukc-n  ■.■gg-shclU.     The   luws   for  cufurcing  the  fasts 
of  the  rimrch  were  revived  in  all    their  severity.     The  juarkcts 
wore  regulated  by  edicts  domiciliary  viaits  were  unde  in  lodging- 
houses  and  *  osterie.'     Delations  were  encouraged,  and  all  the 
evils  thnt  follow  in  their  train  were  rife.     Those  who  absented 
themselves  from  tbe  confessional  were  denounced  and  imprisoDcd  ; 
and  if  they  were  in  the  employment  of  the  State  they  lost  their 
oflices.      Nolhingr  wu  benealli  the  attention  of  tbe  Holy  Father. 
Slatues  were  removed  as  inflelicate  which  had  hitherto  been  ex- 
iUted  without  scruple.     Tbe  law  interfered  with  tbe  rostome 
the  Opera  dancers,  who  complained  that  their  profession  was 
led  by  tbe  prudish  exigencies  of  tbe  j^o^'emment     The  love 
of  dress  is  a  passion  which  tbe  Koman  '  Contndinc  '  share  with 
eir  betters :    they  ore   especially    addicted    to  the  Jtsplny  of 
wcllery.      Tbis    taste   he    endeavoured    to  repress,   and    more 
especially  he  made  war  against  the  combs  worn  in  certain  rlis- 
icts  witich  somewhat  resemble  ibo  corunal    fixed   on  tbe  bruvs 
tlie  \'irgin.     'i'be  guards  at  tbe  gales  had  orders  to  insist  on 
e  removal  of  these  obnoxious  ommnenu  ;  and  scenes  of  inde- 
roiis  nicrrimenl,  nod  not  unl'rc(|uenlJy  of  angry  and  even  bloody 
brawl,  ensued  in  cunseijucnce.     The  l*opo  sighed  over  these  in- 

End  though  Ite  did  nt>t  recall  bis  ordinance,  be  suffered  it 
i  a  dead  letter, 
not,   however,    be   said    tliat  Leo   desired  to   impose 
on 
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on  otlters  tbe  burdens  which  he  was  untrilling  ta  take  i 
himself.  In  bU  own  relig-ioue  obscnanceK  he  was  devout,  uhi 
cv«n  ascetic,  beyoii<l  whnt  it  might  Ix?  siippnsiHl  Iiia  feeble 
frame  nroiilil  bear.  He  cnnstantlj'  officiated  himself;  his  fut* 
were  rigid.  On  one  owaaion  we  ri^mcuiber  tti  have  seen  him, 
in  a  chilty  spring  day,  walk  barcfcM>t  from  St.  John  Lateru 
to  Sla.  Crocc  m  Geru»alemme,  and  similar  exhibitions  were  ij»^^ 

Jiaent.  Unable  to  check  the  excesses  of  carnival,  he  cslablishc^H 
or  himself  A  routine  of  expialorj-  services  to  atone  for  thcm;^' 
and  it  was  soon  observed  thai  those  who  wished  in  any  way  to 
invoke  his  paternal  interference  in  their  domestic  afTnirs  hnil  ni> 
iK-tter  way  of  concilialinf;  his  good  will  than  by  making  them- 
selves conspicuous  as  attendants  on  what  he  called  bis  '  Carnovale 
Santo.'  • 

In  prepamttun  for  .the  holy  year,  the  Pope  made  several  rrgit- 
lations    to    improve    the    decorations    and    the    sernccs    of  the 
diurches.     Among  others,  he  took   away  in  the  Papal   chapel 
the    raised    seats  for  hidies,    whicli  put  a  stop,   says  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  to  the  '  English  practice  of  eating  and  drinking  in  t 
churches.'     We  cannot  be  angrj*  with  the  Cardinal  for  p 
gnting  n  libel  to  which   so   miuiy  Protestant  writers   luive   giv 
currency,  and   which    has    been    repeated    till    it   sftems    tu 
believed.     Rut  keen  an  is  the  zest  which  many  of  onr  titurisl 
find  in  disparaging  their  countrymen,  we  cuuuot  uudcrslnnd  ho 
they  can  think   it   possible  that   Knglish   ladies   want    to 
luncheon  in  church,  and  at  such  strange,  undue  boun.t     Hnt 
we  admit  that  these  iu&attable  fair  ones  were  bonl  on  commtlti 
this  impropriety,  how  was  tbetr  voracity  defeated  by  lowering  the 
srats?     After   this  change   tlicy  might   p^'tlmps  eat   UDaitbservcdi. 
Before  it,  they  were  exposed  tu  public  view  ;  or  is  it  mc-ant  that 
this  forbidden  food  had  no  relish  unless  it  was  eaten  in  public? 
Leo  also  put  n  stop  to  the  exhibition  of  (he  illuminateU  ' 

which,  on    the    night  of  Thursday   in  Psssiim-wcek,    was  su: 
pended  from  the  centre  of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's,  whih-  all  tl 
rest  of  the  rluirch  was  left  in  durkiiuss.     And   for   this  Cardiiul 
Wiseman  malces  the  English  answcmhle.     *  The  inhabitants  o(. 
the  nortl)/  it  seems,  were  chatting  and  laughing,  while  those 
the  south  were  prostrated  in  i«pt  adoration.      If  this  were 
case,  it  ill  became  so  pious  a  man  to  suppress  the  devottoa 
so  many  ihonsands  for  the  levity  of  a  few  score.     But,  in  truth, 


*  A  lailj.  whose  name  is  wtll  kooiru  lo  Eurujx,  ins  obliged,  tnarfa  asstsM  k«T 
vill,  k>  pau  the  csniival  thtu,  in  enlL-r  td  carrj  the  point  wtii«b  liad  br(>ujhl  ha 
to  Itome.     She  m%  ctlled  in  deritioa  '  La  Madalvrift  ili  Pa|A  Lronc' 

t  No  chard)  ccrouiDRf  uke>  piftce  >t  lonclKon  tiini*,  for  ttisi  ia  the  pricUi' 
UnwT  bwir. 


Ite  guiltj  Eiif^luli  bad  little  facility  for  cliattiDg  and  lau{;hiiig. 

he  confufiinn  was  grctit ;  tlic  dar)(n<^s  was  but  litilc  rnHereil 

the  blazing  cross ;  ami  great  cure  on  tlie  pitrt  of  the  strangt>rs 

wnsocedwl    not    to  lose  their  party:    on  the  other  hand,  the 

crowd  nf  thp  Iow<^r  classes  was  dt-nse,  Jind  prmve  disordfrrs  nftrn 

l^eoMied  ;  the  spectncle  was  indeed  striking,  but  experience  proved 

^B|  not  edifying;,  and  the  Pope  supprcssfnl  it  without  hesitation. 

^H[  It  vras  clear  that  I^o  did  not   mean  to  be  {governed  bjf  bU 

^^Binisler,  like  his  preileceuofj  wbvn  he  chose  for  his  secretary 

^^hc  Cardinal  dniln  Somafrlia,  the  dean,  and  one  of  the  oldest 

Tncmhcrs,    of  the  Sacred  Collcjji*.      Bui  thoii^'h  well  stricken  In 

years,  the  Cardinal  rctaionl  to  the  day  uf  his  death  all  the  mental 

towers  for  wliich  he  had  been  distinguished  in  his  yonth.     He 

id  great  quicknetis  of  apprehension,  *   thorough   knciwledge  of 

iness,  manners  that  happily  blended  the  dignity  of  the  purple 

l^ith  the  case  of  the  man  of  the  world.     He  united  the  exquisite 

ct  which  in  supposed  lo  belong  to   Churchmen  with  that  skill 

in  cnncralin?  his  own  thoughts  and  divining  those  of  others, 

which  has  Iwen  attributed  to  his  countrymen  as  ihcir  peculiar 

l^^toleot.     Leo's  next  choice,  towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  fell  on 

^^■emclti,  formerly  governor  of  Home,  and   then  legate  of  iia- 

^^hnna,  whose  talents  and  knowledge  of  business  merited  a  greater 

^^Ptarc  of  influcnci;  tlian  they  nblaint^l  during  the  ruiga  uf  the 

"^■ciive  and  self-governing  Pontiff. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  which  engaged  the  Pope's  attention 
was  fiuauce.  A  Bnard,  with  a  cardinal  for  ils  president,  was 
institutAl  for  examining  the  resources  of  the  country,  the  expen- 
diture, the  revenue,  and  th«  method  of  colliKtion.  If  any  expect- 
ation was  cntertaineil  of  inculpating  the  late  secretary,  that 
expecLition  was  disappointed  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  his  financial 
arrangements,  with  slight  nuKiificatiuns  were  adopted.  The 
Pope  introduced  rigid  economy  into  every  department  which  he 
oonld  control.  His  own  personal  cxpemlilure  was  reduced  to 
tbe  lowest  scale.  The  burdens  of  the  people  were  diminished, 
and  even  the  debt  incurred  for  indemnifying  the  religious  bodies 
ms  reduced.  But  at  his  denlh  the  Ireflsurv  was  found  as  empty 
as  is  invariably  the  case  at  the  demise  of  each  of  Si,  Peter's  suc- 
cessors. It  is  po&slble  that  Leo  himself  may  have  supplinl  fumls 
for  the  cause  of  Icgitimacv  in  the  Spanish  peninsula ;  and  it  has 
been  said  that  Don  Miguel  was  largely  indebte<l  to  his  policy 
or  compassion.  Though  IjCo  was  pnmf  against  the  weakness  of 
De|x>tiftni,  and  resisted  tlie  domination  o(  a  powerful  minister,  he 
was  nit  armed  against  the  influence  of  favourites  whose  talents 
and  position  were  loo  incoosidcrablc  In  excite  his  apprehensions. 
Galli  Fatiiaroll  and  PAlTcr,  the  latter  an  officer  in  the  Swisi 
Vol.  104.— jVf.  SOS.  2  E  guard. 
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guard,  were  {icnniUed  a  dcifr^e  of  ramtUarit^  wluch  was  un^ 
SLTtnly,  an<l  e&erctsud  au  lollucncc  wliicL  coatributed  ^catljr 
ttic  Pupc's  unpopuUriiy,  though  in  all  probability  fame 
exa^eratctl  its  ajmttuit,  uud  tb«  benefits  wbicU  the  I'arout 
derived  fmm  it. 

Leo  spent  Ultlu  on  public  works,  excepting  Kucb  a*  wer« 
meiKvd  b_v  iiis  preilcccssurs  ur  furred  u[>(>ii  him  by  iiocouit] 
Ilr  undertook  to  restore  tbu  g;rcat  Ostian  Basilica  tu  its 
splendour;  but  this  was  bi-yond  the  resources  of  the  AfxistoUc 
chnmlier,  ami  be  appealed  to  i!m!  guiieriniity  of  Cbrisltuuium  £di 
suits  crip  I  iona.  In  tbc  autumn  of  X^'l'o,  the  Anio.  swolleu  b; 
floods,  swept  away  a  wbolc  slreut  uf  tbc  town  of  Tii'uli  tbat  stood 
ou  its  left  banlvf  and  dasbed  UHay  tbc  daui  wliicb  furintt  tbe  gnat 
cascade.  Considerable  cfTorts  were  necessary  to  prott;ct  from 
future  ravages  the  town,  atid  the  rock  on  wbicb  stands  tbe  beu- 
tiful  little  temple  of  tbc  Sibyl.  It  was  a  peculiarity  of  Leo  that 
be  would  not  allow  any  record  to  be  inscribed  on  ibc  public 
wurks  of  his  roigo.  We  rntirelv  a^w  with  Cardinal  Wiseiusu 
in  approving  ihc  inscriptions  with  wbicb  tbe  Pi){>a5  are  wout  to 
cotnMiemurate  their  respective  labours ;  tbey  nflbrd  a  most 
Amusing  historical  lesson,  which  those  who  walk  may  rend,  and 
whii'b  IIS  effectually  adds  interest  tu  ibeir  walks  as  the  tallies 
bearing  tlic  names  of  lite  plants  contribute  to  our  eojoymcotof 
tht>  botanical  garden.  No  tmveller  is  justified  in  *  suiiUng' or 
Snarling;'  at  tbem  as  historical  mementos,  though  it  must  be 
admitted  that  their  pompous  pbiuseologj  and  jnflalcd  slj 
sonietimcs  provoke  criticism,* 

Anxious  though  he  n'iis  to  maintnin  the  orUiodox  faitli  in 
purity,  Leo  did  not  personally  take  muctt  part  in  the  discuui 
vl  questions  relating  to  iloj^ma.  He  was  no  theologian,  and  all 
qucstiiiDs  of  this  nature  he  trusted  to  the  *  Sacred  Congn^ 
Uons,'  t  and  by  their  decisions  be  was  content  to  abide. 


"  In  modem  days  a  much  inor«  modest  toac  pnvsils.    MuaifieffDtia  PU  VI 
niKndc4  bjr  Curs  I'it  VII.;  V.  O.  U.  uaitceccdcd  by  P,  M„  tboagb  to  initb' 
Mieve  it  «»■  raUicr  ibe  tutu  lor  clMUtal  Laliniljr  than  prii*!!;  arragpflBB 
imroiiticed  Uw  Riylu  of  Pooitifex  ',<}Ai'aiu  ouKiroiif. 

t  lu  tboc  cunjfn-KslJotiS  prscdtisUr  lies  the  bifaiUllUty  of  tbe  dmrah. 
ewaniuecs  ptvudM  orcr  Iqr  a  carduiaL  sod  eompcaed  of  prelUM  vith  wtm  at 
auocHiiMl  a  Mrtain  nomber  of  lunied  tbeologiAu.  Tltcse  u«  geueikttjr  BMOkt 
miinUTctUnl  iu  Uw  [ralilii-at  cootetU  uf  (he  day,  nuJ  uBinfliMUiecl  t>«  Uiows  %aa/atm 
which  act  w  pow«rAiIlr  ou  ih«  wcular  clergv.  Tbey  are  (ki>bly  iw4  fa 
cccK-iiivlinl  hikiorj*  luM  osnoo  law,  nihtle  essoins,  and  rrsuluii.'  rlianinaaa  ii 
arditnlu&r.  Tb«K  nru  the  pioDPcn  of  dogdtMic  thi.'olugy,  oho  wurL  iu  atlaaK 
and  whoft«  dvciijoni,  QXpnwcd  wiUi  te«baJ«Al  prvchtvti.  luiil  act  ufTwilla  ibv  hifb 
Muiiiljug  pbrutcolugy,  lao  * pvoloui  pretoscU  vlucli  Rome  lovtte.  uv  aunogawd 
u  tlio  worlil  OS  the  wuiau  of  tbe  Holy  Katlwr  ex  caUiedti.  'I'bu  tnacbiMiT. 
vbich  has  be«n  ooatrivml  so  silninbl/  to  support  tfaa  Holy  Sec,  oecuiaB  il 
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It  WM  put  of  his  ecclesiastical  Bjstem  to  reitore  the  JeBuits 
as  &r  as  possible  to  their  former  dignitj  and  power,  and  he  took 
die  first  opportunity  to  put  the  CoUegio  Romano  again  under 
their  direction.  He  did  not,  however,  trust  to  them  exclusively 
the  whole  education  of  the  Papal  States.  He  knew  the  disad- 
vantages of  a  monopoly.  He  was  not  one  of  those  bigots  who 
hold  that  the  ignorance  of  the  people  is  the  strength  of  the 
Goremmcmt.  His  own  early  education  had  been  neglected,  and 
he  was  anxious  to  spare  others  a  disadvantage  which  it  bad  cost 
himself  much  labour  to  rectify.  He  had  not  been  originally 
destined  for  the  Church,  and  the  habits  and  the  society  of  bis 
early  life  were  anything  but  clerical.  It  is  said  that  to  his  inti- 
mates he  used  frequently  to  bewail  the  waste  of  precious  time  in 
the  days '  of  his  youth,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  looked 
back  cm  his  own  failings  is  supposed  to  have  added  much  to  the 
sterxmess  with  which  he  endeavoured  to  repress  the  transgressions 
o£  others.  He  was  passionately  attached  to  field-sports,  and  up 
to  the  last  he  would  occasionally  repair  to  a  lonely  farm-house 
in  the  Campagna,  which  he  had  fitted  up  for  himself  as  a  shoot- 
ing-box. He  published  a  code  of  game-laws  to  protect  the 
Unls  during  the  breeding-season,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  best 
shot  that  for  a  series  of  years  has  worn  the  triple  crown. 

In  his  foreign  relations  Leo's  chief  object  was  to  uphold  and 
advance  the  power  of  the  Church.  His  political  views  were  sup- 
posed to  be  opposed  to  those  of  Austria,  but  this  bias  had  little 
effect  on  bis  conduct.  Cardinal  de  Bernis  in  his  letters  gives 
it  as  the  result  of  his  long  experience  that  notliing  can  be  more 
futile  than  the  anxiety  displayed  by  each  of  the  great  powers 
of  the  Continent  to  procure  the  election  of  a  Pope  devoted  to  its 
own  interests.  When  elected,  the  Pope  acknowledges  no 
interests  but  those  of  the  Holy  See.  Former  hostility  will  not 
prevent  bis  conceding  what  policy  tells  him  must  be  conceded. 
Former  friendship  will  not  induce  to  grant  one  iota  more.  The 
only  hold  retained  by  Spain  over  its  Transatlantic  provinces  was 
by  means  of  the  Church.  The  bishops  nominated  by  the  revolu^ 
tionary  Governments  were  not  acknowledged  by  the  Pope. 
This  state  of  things  might  terminate  in  a  schism,  and  Leo,  on 
application  of  the  provincial  churches,  did  not  hesitate  to  desert 

■ometimeg  not  a  little  inconvenience  by  its  infiexilality.  When  the  decree  of  one 
of  tfaeie  congregatiouB  hu  ruscd  a  stonn  of  discontent  which  the  Pope  can  neither 
soothe  nor  nezlect,  it  is  in  vain  that  he  applies  to  thi:  same  bodr  to  withdraw  or 
qualify  their  decision.  In  the  freouent  discussions  with  the  Gallican  church  in 
the  17th  century,  the  Pope  himself  would  bare  conceded  something  for  the  sake 
of  peace ;  bat  the  sacred  congregations,  securely  entrenched  within  the  Line  of 
orthodoxy,  steadily  refused  to  reliere  the  embarrassments  of  their  iuCKlUble  chief. 

2  e  2  his 
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his  old  ai]y  the  QLtholiR  king  in  spite  of  his  angrj  Femonsinoi 
Lew's  ideal  of  the  papacy  woi  as  loftj  a*  that  of  Pope  Hilfli 
hrand,  bul  lie  rctaiued  an  in<1i^:nunt  consciousaess  that  1m 
fallen  nn  evil  times,  ami,  in  spit«  of  liis  rcprobaiion  of  bi«  jire-  , 
decessor's  examplp,  condesce n'Ipil  sometimes  to  flallcr  the  'pilflH 
of  thn  nfrc  In  Kn<r|antt  he  Lad  the  ^n>ut  ptiint  of  tbc  CaihnU^H 
eraanripntion  tn  carry,  and  lost  no  opportimitVi  in  bis  inl«- 
rietvs  with  Kngliib  governors  in  the  Mediterranean  and  «i 
maiial  Kn^Hsb  tunrists  at  Rome,  of  mnllifyin<;  antt-Catho' 
prfposftossiona.  On  one  occasion,  when  a  noble  lord  wbo  h 
taken  :i  most  violent  part  against  the  Roman  CatboUrs  cht 
rather  to  llie  surprise  of  bis  friends,  to  be  presented  at 
Vatican,  it  wos  ibouf^ht  that  Leo  would  decline  seeing 
whose  hostility  was  so  notorious;  he  received  bim  bow 
with  more  than  usual  civility  and  even  kindness,  trltin^  h 
with  a  markwl  emphasis  that  he  was  parllcularly  glad  to  see  bim 
in  Rome.  '  I  hope,  my  lord,'  he  added,  '  you  are  now  disabused 
of  your  errors,  and  if  yon  cannot  ronseienliinisty  j;ivc  us  yom 
vote,  at  leiist  we  shall  no  loofjer  suffer  from  your  mis<-onre|>tlonL' 
In  all  such  interviews  with  our  countrymen  the  Pope  and  tbc 
Secretary  of  State  pinned  themselves  on  disarminj;  prejudice  and 
conciliating  goodwill  by  their  reasonable  Bcntimenls  and  tb«r 
winning  addre«s,  They  had  notliing  to  fear  from  the  cnntra- 
dirtttm  which  was  practically  given  to  their  profensions  by  the 
whole  cuursc  of  their  policy.  Our  countrymen,  and,  nimve  all. 
our  statesmen,  arc  resolutely  bent  nn  remaining  in  ignnraorr 
of  the  Tfnl  meaning  of  all  that  relate*  to  the  social  state  tif  thr 
Peninsula  and  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  Komc.  Leo  did  nu' 
live  to  know  the  success  of  the  cause  he  advocated," 

Thnunh  Leo  eon*i<leral>iy  raised  the  pretensions  of  the  w  of 
Ri>me,  he  bad  not  the  satisfaction  of  finding  lie  had  prop^jrtionnllt 
augmentml  its  real  power,  or  added  to  its  stability.  Another  storm 
swiiieil  gatlicring  in  Francft ;  the  Crown  had  allied  itaelfwttb 
the  Church,  and  those  who  were  plotting  against  the  Crawn 
made  a  violent  onslaught  on  the  Church.  Hie  Jesuits,  iboDgli 
not  established  in  Fmnee,  had  introduced  themselves  uoder  lti< 
shelter  of  constitutional  freedom,  which  (it  was  urged)  dt>rs  not 
deprive  citixens  of  their  right!,  tliough  thi»y  are  living  tinder  ibe 
rule  of  St,  Ignatius.  In  ibis  modest  guise  they  filled  the  con- 
fossionaU,  engrossed  the  places  of  education,  and  by  their  dd* 
popularity  endangered  the  government.     Charles  X.  was  obli, 


•  Oo  tbc  SUi  of  Fcbraary,  the  Ttry  d«y  «1h'ti  tin*  Sp«ch  from  (lip  Thmn* 
noancfd  Ibe  xamrndrr  of  ih*  [jrind|>Ic  af  cxcltiticn,  l^^j  ww  MiivJ  will)  hi»  ' 
illDCx,  Md  before  tbc  nctri  could  reach  Roue  he  woe  ai>  nior?. 

nwU 
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t  tvlurtuilly  to  usue  aa  onUnaoce  sgaiiul  their  encroacti- 
mcnts  :  anil  Leo  XII.  wug  unable  to  advise  him  to  rcsuDd  it. 

Kliin;;5  must  have  gone  far. 
In  the  Pope's  own  stales  political  ditcontent  had  increased  tu 
fc&rful  extern ;  and  the*  Carbonari,  apiinst  whom  he  fulminatffl 
bull  in  inin,  gnve  serious  alarm   to  the  ^uvcTtimenl.     Cardinal 
ivan)Ia,  the   K-gate  ut  Uaveniia,  whu  bad  uiade  liimsflf  wxy 
uo|ni]iuIar,   one  night  aa   he  was  getting  into  his  carriaije  was 
fired  at — by  some  reckless  desneoido  as  the  public  aiTirmed,  by 
^^lie    agcul  of  some  seccct  society    as  the  goreriunent  believed, 
^^h  cuinmissiun  was  sent  down  to  investigate  the  facu.     I'or  a 
^^■•nr  the  judgi-s  pruccedt-d  with  impenetrable  secrecy,  and  re- 
^Biained  in  apjKm'nl  iuaetluu.     How  iixv  they  acted  with  wisdom 
^^nd  justice  ran  never  be   known:  where  there  i:t  concealment 
^^Biere  will  always  be  accusatiun,  and  there  cau  be  no  defence. 
At  lost  they  to4>k  active  measures;  many  arrests  were  mode,  and 
^^le  assasiios  were  said  to  be  under  trial.     After  long  protracted 
^^proceedings  certain   persons  were  condemned;  the  public  por- 
^sisled  in  aninning  their  innocence.     The  scafliild  was  erected 
Ljjcfore  Ihc  palace  of  the  legale.      Han^in»  was  the  mode  of  eic- 
^^feotjun  selected,  as  being  the  most  ignumiuiuus.     The  condemned 
HHirere  kepi  under    tlic    gallows    (it    was    said    tu  cnhom-e  their 
punishment,  but  probably  in  tbc  liopc  of  reconciling  them  to 
'  e  Church)  for  the  greater  part  of  a  burning'  summer  day.     The 
tiabit-ints of  Ravenna  clase<l  their  windows;  all  who  could  left 
Tlic  town,  the  rest  kept  their  bouses.     The  city  was  a  solitude. 
Notliing  was  nmittetl  tliat  could  safely  be  done  to  sliow  hurn>r, 
tlispust,  and  disall*cclion.     This  occurred    only  a    few    months 
befort'    Leo's    death.       ilis    sun    set    in    gloom.      Vast  designs 
tbwatted — benevulenl  asjiirations   disapiwinted — filled  his  soul 
with  bitterness.     Some  mi.schicf3  no  doubt  had  been  remedied, 
and  some  abuses  hat)   been   exposed  ;   hut  it  seemed  to  him  as  if 
after  nil  little  more  had  been  done  than  to  discover  the  magnitude 
^^wkI   llic   Btrengtii   of  the   existing^  evils.      Violent  emnities   had 
^Birea  excited,  sullen  opposition  bad  been  roused.     Like  all  bene- 
^^Tolent  des|KitSf  he  was  to  learn  how  powerless  he  was  for  goud — 
Itis  own  insti-umcnis  failed  him,  when  ajtpUcd  in  any  but  their 
witntcd  direction,  and  he  was  obliged  lo  acknowledge  in  deitpalr, 
thai  it  rvtjuired  a  stronger  arm  thau  his  to  cleanse  tiic  Augean 
stable  of  Koman  abuse. 

iiis  health,  which  had  been  wonderfully  maiutnined  during  (he 
last  few  years,  seemed  rapidly  to  decline.     His  msjcilie  form  be- 
came daily  more  gaunt,  his  paleness  more  cadaverous,  his  strength 
uod  ap|)etite  more  perceptibly  diuiiuishcd.    He  was  us  well  a»arc 
if  the  nature  of  his  symptoms  as  the  anxiotu  prelates  who  watched 
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him  :  dislrets  of  tnlnd  aggraratcd  liis  Bytnploms.  H!b  day  w 
closinjr  white  little  of  tlie  mi^htr  work  he  bad  jtrojectcfi  fur  liit 
self  Wfts  accomplished,  nnd  lie  had  as  yet  reaped  no  reword  fr 
the  ifratitudc  ot*  manicitid  wbvin  he  bad  eiidcjivoured  to 
ContciouA  of  benevolence  for  which  few  gave  him  credit, 
disinterestedness  wliich  none  rontd  surpass,  be  felt  he  bad 
njisunder3t<Mid — he  sighed  to  find  bimsulf  nut  loved.  Wl 
oblif^d  to  Appear  in  public,  he  bnd  latterly  perccivcil  sytnpt 
of  the  popular  arersion,  and  hardest  of  all  he  knew  himscir  to  be 
hated  hy  the  elcrpy  ul'  wliiise  power  nnd  privileges  be  was  the 
professed  champion.  Me  foresaw  his  appttiacbinf;  end.  He 
consigned  the  fisherman's  nna  to  the  Mag^iordomo,  lest  it  sboaM 
be  lost  in  the  cnnl'usion  of  an  elective  sovereign's  death.  He 
wrote  bis  owit  epitaph  nnd  ^ave  it  to  Lis  I^tin  secntaij  %» 
put  into  the  best  form  of  lapidarj  Latin.  He  took  lcaT«  gf 
bis  ministers  and  awaited  in  firmness  and  resignation  bis  relene 
fmni  the  acute  Ixxlilv  sufTerings  which  afHicted  bis  last  days, 
'i'he  moment  he  expired  the  piipulace  celebrated  the  event 
hrealvin?  down  ihe  cancelletti  in  the  wine-shops,  which 
provoked  so  much  of  tljcir  displeasure.  He  died  at  tlie  V'atit 
wbero  be  had  established  himself  from  the  first,  and  thus  bk 
ungrntL-riil  people  were  deprived  of  the  opportunit3'  of  Bi«a&> 
fcstin^:  their  hatred,  if  iailecd  such  was  their  wiab,  by  inanlliog 
bis  mortal  remains  in  tlieir  {Ktasage  to  ^t.  Peter's. 


AttT.  IV.— 1.  The  Life  of  James  iVtztt.  By  .).-une»  Patridt 
Miiirhcad,  Esq.,  M.A.     1  *"oI.  8vo.     London,  38.^8. 

2.  The  Oriyin  and  Progrett  of  tha  Mechanical  Invaitiom  of 
Jamet  tVatt,  illiutrateJ  by  his  Correx^wndence  teith  his  Friend 
and  the  Specifcationa  of  his  Patents-  By  James  Pauidt 
Miiirhcad,  Kn[.,  M-A.     London,  1854.     8  vols. 

3.  Memorials  of  the  Liiicaflc,  FarU/  Life,  Education^,  and  Dem- 
lopment  ffthc  Genius  of  Jamet  li'att.  By  George  Williamson, 
Esq.     Edinburgh,  185C. 

NO  Country  in  the  world  presents  such  a  combioatioa  of 
facilities  for  manufacture  and  commcnrc  as  Knglond — coal 
and  iron,  ships  and  stcam-eni>inL>s,  hardy  seamen  and  it^«iiioas 
mecbnnics,  V\'ith  thetw  combined  advantajfes  the  pn^ess 
during  the  present  century  has  been  beyond  esnmple.  Id  1784 
an  American  vessel  arrived  in  Liverpool  having  on  board  as  put 
of  her  cargo  ei<fht  Oaies  of  eotion^  w  Inch  were  seized  by  tbo  ctulOB* 
house  olUccrs  under  the  conviction  that  they  could  not  be  the 
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pvwtli  of  America!  last  ypstr  there  were  imported  at  Liverptx^ 
not  less  than  a  million  ami  a  hrilt  bulcs  of  rotlon  from  iIil-  United 
Slates  alone!  The  first  ateam-enifine  used  in  Manclicstcr  was 
aot  erecletl  till  1790;  it  is  noir  computed  tlj«t  in  that  city 
and  the  district  witliin  a  radius  of  ten  miles,  there  are  more 
than  fifty  thouMnd  boilers,  jri^in?  a  total  power  of  upwanlt 
of  n  milJion  of  horses  I  The  tm^ine  of  Watt  Lsia  proveil  the  veiy 
Hercules  of  modern  my'holopv,  the  united  stram  power  o£ 
Great  Britain  being  rtjual,  it  is  psitmaled,  to  the  manual  labour 
of  upwards  of  four  hundred  millions  of  men,  or  more  than 
double  the  number  of  males  supposed  to  inhabit  the  jrloho. 

Mechanicians  and  enj^inc^rs,  unlike  Uterarj  men,  are  nerer 
tiieir  own  biogrophera.  As  nn  eminent  livinf^  enpneer  latelj 
ohserred,  'We  arc  so  much  orciipi«l  with  doinj*  the  tSiing  itst^lf, 
that  we  havir  not  the  disp«>sitinn,  even  if  we  had  the  leisure,  to 
write  iiboul  how  it  is  done.'  The  majority  of  the  pe-TSons  of  this 
class  have  moreover  risen  from  obscurity,  and  the  companions 
amon^  whom  they  passed  their  early  days  were,  for  the  most  party 
like  tiiemscU'cB,  self-educated;  neittier  mring  to  put  on  rccortl 
what  was  worthy  to  be  prescrve<),  nor  rompcteol  to  record  it. 
HiMice  these  heroes  of  mechanical  science  passed  nway,  lenring 
only  their  work  behind  them.  Hence  tittle  is  known  o(  Haveryf 
the  inventor  of  the  £rst  working  atmotpberic  engine;  and  it  it 
natter  of  dnubt  whether  he  was  the  captain  of  a  ship  or  of  a 
Coniish  lin-mine.  Notliin^  of  the  hi»tory  of  his  rival  and  subse- 
quent partner,  Newcomeii.  is  preserved,  beyond  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  Idncksmith  nnd  a  Baptisu  Even  the  distin^itilied  in- 
Tentors  who  have  lived  nearer  to  our  own  time  have  hem  scareely 
more  fortunate ;  for  we  do  not  yet  possess  a  single  respectable 
memoir  of  Arkwright,  Crompton,  Brindlcy,  orHennie.  Happily, 
however,  the  ereatest  name  in  the  roll  of  Knglish  inventors 
left  behind  him  a  laige  store  of  valoable  materials,  which  have 
been  pnblished  bjr  his  xealous  rclati^-e  Mr.  Muirlicad,  and  who 
has  now  rrowne<i  his  long  labours  by  an  rtaborate  *  Life  of 
Watt,'  the  expansion  of  a  former  Memoir,  which  comprises  all 
that  wc  are  likely  to  learn  of  a  man  to  whom  we  mainly  owe 
the  greatest  commercial  and  social  revolution  in  tlie  entire  lustory 
of  the  world. 

James  Watt  was  bom  at  Oreenock  nn  the  CWdn,  on  thn  19th 
of  Jniiiiarv,  1 73G.  His  parrots  were  of  the  middle  class — honest, 
*<iod-rparing'  people,  with  a  character  for  probity  which  had 
descended  to  them  from  their  '  forb^ant,'  and  was  the  proudest 
inheritance  of  the  family.  James  Watt  was  thus  emphatically 
wcll-bom  His  grandfather  was  a  teacher  of  navigation  and 
tnaihemaiics  in  the  village  of  Carisdyke,  now  part  of  fjreenock, 
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tuul  di^otfied  himseir  with  tbe  name  of  'Professor.'     Bal  u 
Cartsdvlce  wns  as  yfttunly  a  Luuible  coU«ctii>ji  of  tlifttched  hore 
and    the   sbippiag  of  tbe    Clvdu    was    cunfim>d    priociinlly 
nsliing-boatii.  the  probability  is,  that  bis  lessons  in  navi^ii 
were  of  a  very  humble  order.     He  was,  however,  o  diftnilAry 
the  place,  being  liailieof  the  Boroaj  as  well  as  one  of  the  p 
elders.      His  80n,  Jamns  Watt,  tbo  fntlicr  nf  tlie  enjfincer,  sclll 
at  Greenock  as  a  carpcutur  aud  builder.    GreeoocJt  was  tbi-n  tit 
belter  than  a  (iahing  villag;e,  consisting  of  a  single  rotv  of  thatuhed 
cottages  lying    parallel   with    the  sandy  brach  of  the  frith  of 
Clyde.    The  beautiful  shore,  brokcu  by   tlie  Iodr  narrow  sen 
lochs  running  fur  away  among  the  Argylesbire  hiUs»  and  now 
frinjifKl  with  vilhtges,  villas,  and  mansions,  was  then  as  lonely  u      ' 
Glencoe  ;  and  the   waters  of  tlie   Friili,  now  daily  plashed  by 
the  paddles  of  almost  iunumcrahte  Clyde  steamers,  were  as  ye^i 
uiuli»turbed  save  by  the  passing  of  an  occastunal  Ilighlantl  cobl^^H 
Tbe  prosperity  of  Greenock  was  peolly  promoted  by  Sir  Jol^^ 
SliAW,  the  feudal  superior,  who  succeeded  in  ohtainiof;  from  dir 
British   P:irl]niru-[it,    what    the   Scottish   Parliament   prevliius   Ut 
the  Union  liad  refused,  the  privilege  of  cotuitructiag  a  liarlM^ur. 
Ships  I«'c»n  after  1740  to  frequont  the  pier,  and  then  Mr.  Watt 
added  ship  rarpeuteriiig  ami  dealing  in  sbi[>s'  store*  to  his  other 
pursuits.     He   blmsctf  held    shares  in  ships,   and  enga^d  in 
scvemt  foreign  mercantile  ventures,  some  of  wliich   turned  out 
ill,  and  iuvolvixl  him  in  embarrassmeals.     A  great  deal  of  mis- 
cellaneous   work    was    cxe(^uted    on    his    premises — household 
furniture  and   slup's   cirpentry — chairs  and    tables,   figureheads 
and  caiwtaiiB,  bliMrks,  pumps.  ffun-carri.Tgcs,  and  dcod-eyea.    Tbe 
first  crane  erected  on  ibe  Greenock  pier,   for  the  convcoieDCC 
of  the  Virginia  tobacco  ships,  was    supplied  fnim   his   atorsst 
He  even  undertook  to  repair  ship.<i'  compasses,  as  well  as  Uw 
commoner  sort    of    nautical    instruments  then    in    use.     Tbest 
iiiultifariuus  occupaliups  were   the  result  of  the  smallness  of  t' 
place,  while  the  business  of  a  slnj^lc  railing  was  yet  too  limt 
to  yield  a  compctcnc-c.     That  Mr.  Wall  was  a  man  of  r 
in  his  locality  is  shown  by  bis  baving  been  elected  one  of 
trustees  to   manage    the    funds  nf  the    borough  in  1741,  w!te« 
Sir  Jolm  Shaw  divcste^l   himself  of  his  feudal  rights,  and  tnad* 
them  owr  to  tbe  inhabitants.     Mr.  Watt  subsec|ucntly  held  office 
as  town- treasurer,  and  as  iKiilie  or  mngislratc. 

Agnes  Muirtiesd,  the    bailie's  wifi.-,  and   ihe  mother  of  James 
Wall,  was  long  rememWred  in  the  place  as  an  inlelligeni  woman, 
bountifully  gifted  with  gi-nces  of  person  as  well  os  of  mind 
heart.     She  was  of  a  somewhat  dignifie<l  anjwarance ;   and 
was  said  that  she  aiTcctcd  a  superior  style  of  living  to  her  nui 
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hours.  One  of  these,  lone  afler,  sjtoke  of  ber  as  *b  braw, 
bntw  WOD1BII,  none  like  Let'  nonr-a-tlays,*  and  commenled  on  the 
extrndrilinnry  fact  of  brr  having  on  one  ncrasion  no  fewer  ttian 
I  two  liglitcd  candles  on  tbe  btble  at  the  same  time !'  Tbe  bailie's 
biuiv  wifo  was,  perhaps,  the  only  lady  in  Greenork  who  then 
dressed  a-la»moilc — tbc  petticoat  wum  over  a  huup,  and  eurlouslv 
lucked  up  behind,  with  a  towering  bead-drcss  uvt-r  her  powdr'ted 
hair.  'J'bis  pretentious  dame,  as  she  appeared),  probably  did  nu 
more  than  adapt  her  mtxle  of  living  to  Mr.  Watt'*  circumstances, 
which  seem  to  have  enahied  hiin  to  adopt  a  mure  generous  stylo 
ifasii  was  ustial  in  small  Scottish  towns,  where  the  people  were  for 
the  tnost  part  very  poor,  and  accustnined  to  slender  farp, 

Fnim  childhood  Jauicii  VV'att  was  of  an  cxtrcuicly  fragile 
ronslitiition,  requiring  the  tendtT<-si  nurture.  Unable  to  j<»in 
in  the  rude  play  of  bi>al(liy  children,  and  <.-unriiird  almost 
entirely  to  the  house,  he  ncquircil  n  sluinkiu^  sensitiveness 
which  little  fitted  him  for  the  rough  bottle  of  life;  and  rrhm 
lie  was  sent  to  the  towu  school  it  cau8e<l  him  many  |»iinful 
b^ials.  His  mother  had  already  taught  him  rcaditig*,  atid  hia 
^^Uber  a  little  writing  and  arithmetic.  Mis  verv  sports  proved 
^Hkteu  lu  him.  His  mother  to  amuiie  biiu  eocuuragt'd  htm  tit 
^MHv  with  a  pencil  upon  paper,  or  with  chalk  tipun  the  lloor, 
and  he  was  supplied  with  n  few  tools  from  the  carpenter's 
lup,  which  he  soon  learnt  to  handle  with  coosiderable  expert- 
s.  The  mechanical  dexterity  he  acquired  was  the  founda- 
n  upon  which  he  built  the  speculalions  to  wliicb  he  i»\ves 
is  )(I<>rv,  nor  without  this  mauuol  tmining  is  there  the  leait 
lihood  that  he  would  have  become  the  improver  and  almost 
creator  of  the  steam-engine.  Mrs.  Watt  exercised  an 
iluencc  no  less  bcncfieial  on  the  furmatloa  uf  his  innral 
arnctcr;  her  gentle  nature,  strong  go<id  sense,  and  earnest 
lobtrusive  piety,  strongly  impressing  themselves  upon  bis  youua; 
ind  and  heart.  Nor  were  his  parents  without  their  reward; 
OS  he  grew  up  to  maDhoi>d,  he  repaid  their  anxious  care 
iUi  warm  ulfcctiou.  Mrs.  Watt  was  accustoD)ed  to  s»y  that  the 
ss  of  her  only  daughter,  which  shn  bail  felt  so  severely,  hod 
been  fully  made  up  to  her  by  the  dutiful  attentions  of  her  con. 
From  an  early  periwi  he  was  subject  to  violent  headaches, 
hich  confined  bim  to  bis  room  for  weeks  tt^^ther.  It  is  in 
ch  cawfs  as  his  that  indications  of  precocity  are  (rencrally  ob- 
led,  and  parents  would  be  less  jdensed  nt  their  ap[»«.\rancv 
they  know  diat  they  are  generally  the  symptoms  of  disease. 
veral  remarkable  instances  of  this  precocity  are  rotated  of 
att.  On  one  oecastou,  when  he  was  bending  over  a  marble 
icarth  with  a  piece  of  chalk  in  his  band,  a  friend  of  his  fatliei 
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said,  'Yau  ou^ht  to  send  tfaat  boy  to  n  nablic  adiool,  hnA  not 
allow  biro  to  trifle  awaj  his  time  at  home.  *  Look  how  mv  c-btlA^ 
is  occupml,'  replied  the  father,  '  before  ^ou  cxintleran  hitnJj 
Tboiif!^  ualy  sis  jears  of  age  be  was  Irving  to  lolvc  a  problt 
in  (feometiy.  On  an«>t)irr  oc«i*ii)n  he  WM  reproTcd  1^  Mr 
Mutrhf'st),  bis  aunt,  rf>r  fas  indolence  at  the  leo-tablc:  *  Jbbm 
Watt,'  said  tlie  WDrthy  ladv,  '  I  never  saw  such  an  idle  bnri 
you  are:  taltp  a  bcmk  or  cmplny  yourseH'  iwefnlly;  for  Ihr  In 
hour  yi'u  have  not  spoken  one  word,  but  taJicii  off  the  ltd 
that  Iccttlc  and  put  it  on  ng&in,  bolding  now  a  cup  and  now 
silver  spoon  ovvr  the  steam,  watching  how  it  rices  from  th# 
spiiut,  catching  and  cnuntiu^  tho  dntps  it  falls  into;  arc  yon  not 
ashamed  of  spending  vour  time  in  that  wav  ?'  In  the  riew  nf 
M.  Ara^  *  the  little  James  before  the  tea-kettio  becomes  the 
mighty  engineer  preparing  the  diacovories  which  were  to 
immorlnlize  bim.'  In  our  opinion  the  judgment  of  tliA  annt  was 
the  truest.  There  is  no  reaaon  to  suppose  that  the  mind  of 
little  .Tnmcs  was  nrrupicd  with  pbilosophiml  nmsidcrations  on 
the  condcnsatiim  of  stram.  This  is  an  aft^r-thonglit  borrowed 
from  his  sul><teijiR-nt  disc-overies.  Nothing  is  cnmmoncr  tbaa 
for  children  to  be  amused  with  such  phenomcnit,  in  the  tmmx 
way  that  they  will  form  air-bubbles  in  a  cup  of  tea,  ami  watch 
them  sailing  over  the  surface  till  they  burst ;  and  the  prubability 
is  tliat  little  James  was  quite  as  idle  a*  he  aemned. 

At  school,  where  a  parrot  power  of  learning  what  it  set  down 
in  the  lesson-lKtok  is  the  chief  cipmnit  of  success,  Watt's  inde- 
pendent obsf-rvatinn  and  rc(lcrtion  diil  not  enable  him  tn  dialiiv- 
guish  himself,  and  be  was  even  considered  dull  and  backwanl 
for  his  age.  He  shone  as  little  in  the  plavgnwnd  as  in  the 
class.  The  timid  anil  sensitive  boy  found  himself  compl«frij 
out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  the  boisterous  juvenile  republia 
Against  the  tyrauny  of  the  elders  lie  was  helpless;  their  wild 
play  was  completely  distasteful  to  him  :  he  could  not  join  in 
their  sports,  nor  roam  with  them  along  the  beach,  nor  take  part 
in  their  hazanlous  exploits  in  tlic  harbonr.  Acconlingly  Ihey 
showered  upon  bim  contempt iioiia  epithets ;  and  the  school  being 
composed  of  Imth  sexes,  the  girls  joined  in  the  laugh.  ContiniMl 
atlmanls,  however,  prevented  his  attendance  for  weeks  together. 

When  not  yet  fourteen  lie  was  taken  hv  bis  mother  for  i-hnni^e 
of  air  to  some  relatives  at  (ilnsgow — then  a  quiet  place  wiihont 
a  single  long  chimney,  somewhat  membling  a  niral  market-town 
of  the  present  day.  Ue  proved  vo  wakeful  during  hie  visit,  and 
so  disposed  to  indulcp  in  that  storytelling  which  even  Sir  Wnliw 
Scott  could  admire  at  a  late  period  of  his  life,  that  Mrs,  Watt  was 
entreated  to  take  hiiu  home.     '  I  can  no  longer  bear  the  cxdte- 
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m^nC  in  which  he  keeps  mc'  Kni<l  Mrs.  Campbell,  *  I  nm  worn 

uut  with  want  uf  slet-p,      Kverv  cveninf;,  hcforfr  our  usuhI  hour  uf 

tiriD^  to  rest,  he  aiiroitly  contrives  to  cn§^Age  me  ia  ounver«- 

,  then  begins  some  strikinjET  t&le,  nnd,  whether  it  be  humorous 

palbedc,  the  interest  is  so  overpowering,  that  all  the  lamilj 

luten  to  him  with  breathless  atlentiun  :  hour  after  hour  strikes 

herii^l,    but   the   next   morning   I    leel  quite  exhauatnl.      V'ou 

u»t  rcaJlv  take  liuuic  vouc  sou.'      His  taste  fur  Action  never  left 

him;  and  to  the  close  of  his  days  be  tot^  tleligbt  in  reading  a 

novel. 

James  Watt,  having-  &nisi>etl  his  education  at  the  gnuumar- 
school  of  his  native  town,  receivin]  no  further  instniction.     As 
witli  all  disLtnguislied  nieii,  his  extciuive  after-acquircm<-nts  in 
ience  and  liirralurc  wove  entirt-ly  the  result  of  his  own  self-cul- 
re.      Towards  the  end  of  his  school  career  his  strength  seems 
to  bcve  grown ;    his  progress    was  more    rapid    ami   decideil ; 
before  he  loft  he  had  takou  ibo   Icod  of  bis  class,      biit 
best  education  was  gathered  from  the  conversation  of  hit 
t».    Almost  ovcrj'  cottage,  indeed,  in  Scotland  i»  a  tniiuin^ 
ground   for    tlieir  future   men.     Hnw    much  of    the    unwritten 
and    traditionary    history    which    kindles    tlie   Scolchmftii's  na- 
lionality  and  tells  upon  liis  fulorc  life  is  gleaned  at  his  humble 
fiffrfiidc  I     Mtiri;over  the    library   shell'    of  Watt's    bome   con- 
tused well-thumlwd    volumes    of  Ut>ston,  Rnnvan,  aiw)    '  Tb« 
Clood  of  Witnesses,*  with  Harry  tite  Khymor's  •  Life  of  VVallace,' 
old    ballads  taltcret)  by  frrquont  use.     These  he  devoured 
edilj,  nnd  re-re^d  them  until  he  bad  most  of  them  by  heajrl. 
During;    holiday-tiitios    he    indulgml    in     rambles    alon^    the 
Clyde,  sometimes  crossing    to    the    north    shore    and  strolling 
I      up  the  Gare  Loch  and   Holy  Loch,  and  even  as  far   as   Ben 
Lomond  itself.     He  was  of  a  solitary  disposition,  and  loved  to 
vander  by  himself  at  night  amidst  the  wooded  pleasurc-groundc 
which  suiToundeil  the  old   mansion-house  overlooking  the  town, 
watthin^  through  the  trees    the  mYSterious  movemruls  of  the 
stars.      lie    became    fascinated    by    ibe    womli^rs    of    astronomy, 
and  was  stimulated  to  inquire  into  the  science  by  the  nautical 
iostnimenrs  which  be  found  amongst  his  father's  ship-stores.     It 
was  a  jKKruliarity  whicli  charaelerizcd   him  through   life,  that  be 
,     cotild  not  look  upon  any  instrument  or  machine  wiLliout  Iwing 
^^eizeil  with  a  determination  to  unmvcl  its  mysterVt  and  master 
^H^c  raitonaie  of  its   uses.      Before   he  was   fiftren   he   had  twice 
Hbone   through  with  great  attention  8'Gravcsandc's  Elements  ol 
^^Katural  Philosi>]>hy,    which    belonged   to  bis  father.     He  per- 
formnl  many  chemical  ejipcriments,  and  even  contrived  to  tuake 
oledrical  machine,  much  to  the  marvel  of  those  who  felt  its 
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shocks.  LUtc  most  invalids,  he  retui  cagerlj  such  hcmlis 
meiUcinc  as  came 'in  his  vtay.  lie  went  »o  far  as  t»  ptactii 
disscctioD ;  and  oa  one  occasion  he  was  found  carrying  oiTi 
head  of  a  child  who  hnd  dinl  of  some  uncotnmnn  di< 
•  Ho  lold  bis  son,"  sav»  Mr.  Muirhead,  '  that,  had  he  been  abl 
to  hf^ar  the  si^ht  of  the  sufTerings  of  pnlients,  be  would  liat 
beeu  a  Kurgeon.'  In  his  rambles  his  love  of  wild  flowen 
plants  luicd  him  on  to  the  study  of  botany.  Ever  obser 
of  the  aspects  of  nature,  the  violent  uphenvings  of  thr  mount 
rungt.'s  on  tlic  nurtlivni  shores  of  Lucli  Lomund  next  directed  his 
Bttentiou  Co  miucraU>gy.  He  devoured  all  the  works  which 
fell  in  his  wav ;  and  on  a  friend  advising  him  to  be  less  indis- 
criminate, be  rc[ilied,  '  I  huve  never  yet  read  a  book,  or  conversed 
rllU  a  companion,  without  gaining  informaliun,  instruction,  m 

msement/  This  was  no  answer  to  the  admonition  of  his 
iriend,  who  merely  recommended  hiui  to  hi-stow  upon  the  ImiI 
bcuks  ihf  time  he  devoted  tu  the  worse.  Hut  the  appetite  inr 
knowleilpe  in  inquisitive  minds  is,  during  youth,  wlim  rnrinsiix 
is  tretih  and  unslakctl,  too  insatiable  to  bw  fnstidious,  and  tttc 
volume  which  gets  the  preference  is  usually  the  first  wbicii 
comes  in  the  way. 

Watt  was  not  a  more  bookworm.  In  his  solitary  waUu 
through  tbe  country  he  would  enter  the  cottages  of  the  r  i  ^. 

gatbcr  tbeir  local  ttndilions,  and  impart  tu  litem  in 
uf  a  similar  kind  from  his  own  ample  stores.  Fisbini;,  Hiiii.'li 
saitcU  the  tranquil  character  of  his  nature,  was  his  single  spnct 
'When  unable  to  ramble  for  the  purpose,  he  could  still  indnlgt 
the  pursuit  while  standing  in  his  father's  yard,  which  was  opcB 
to  the  sea,  and  the  water  of  sufficient  depth  at  high  tide  to  enable 
vessels  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons  to  lie  alongside. 

Watt,  as  we  have  seen,  had  leanit  tbe  ase  of  his  haods.  i 
iiigbly  serviceahlc  branch  of  education,  though  not  taught  tt 
schools  or  colleges.  He  could  ply  his  tools  with  considerable 
dexterity,  and  he  was  often  employed  in  the  carpentir's  shoi^ 
in  m.-vking  miniature  cranes,  ]mHcys,  pumps,  and  capstans.  Ii»j 
could  wurk  in  metal,  and  a  punch-ladle  of  his  manufaclt 
formetl  out  of  a  lai^e  silver  coin,  is  still  prestrved.  His  Cat 
bad  originally  intended  bim  to  follow  bis  own  basinoaa  ofJ 
merchant,  but  having  sustained  several  heavy  losses  about 
time — one  of  his  ships  having  foundered  at  sea — and  obflfrrii 
the  strong  bias  of  his  sun  towartis  mechnntcal  pursuits,  tf 
ih-teniiined  to  send  him  to  Glasgow  to  leoni  the  Uatk;  of' 
inathcmaticnl  instrument  maker. 

In  1754,  when  he  was   in  his  eighteenth  year,  he  at 
set  out  fur  Glasguw»  which  was  as  difl't^renl   from  the  <. 
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of  1858  at  it  is  possible  to  imagine.  Liltlc  did  be  dream,  wlicn 
h«  Mltereil  it  a  poor  prpnlice  lad,  what  it  was  aftcrirards  to 
become  througli  the  result  of  his  iodividual  labours.  Not 
ft  steam  engine  or  a  steamboat  then  ilisturbcd  the  qutct  of  the, 
town.  There  wasnlittleqiiay  onlhc  Broomielaw,  partly  covered 
with  hrodiii  ;  and  tliis  (\nay  was  fitted  with  a  soUury  d'aiie,  fuc 
which  there  was  but  small  use,  as  boats  of  more  than  eix  tuna 
could  not  ascend  the  Clyde.  Often  not  a  single  inaslcd  vessel 
was    to    be    seen    in    the    ri%'er.      Tlie    chief    magnates    uf   tho 

Klace  were  the  tobacco  merchants  and  the  profcssui's  uf  the  rol- 
!^,  Next  to  tobacro,  the  principal  trade  of  the  town  with 
forvign  countries  was  in  giiudstoucs,  coals,  and  fish — Glnsguw, 
herrings  being  in  great  repute. 

Inconsiderable  tlbough  QIasgow  was  at  the  middle  of  last 
centitrr,  it  was  the  only  plate  in  Scotland  which  exhibited  signs 
of  industrial  prosperity.  It  is  usual  to  speak  of  ihc  progrcsi 
of  ibt;  L'niletl  Slate*  as  unparalleled,  hut  we  hold  the  dcrclojiincnt 
of  Scottish  industry  to  Lave  been  more  exlraoi-dinary.  Tii« 
progress  of  America  has  been  an  importation  rather  than  a 
gruivtlj  ;  the  progress  of  Scollaiul  ha«  heeri  entirely  its  own  work. 
About  the  middle  of  laat  century  it  was  a  ptinr  nnd  liaggard 
cottotry.  Nothing  could  be  more  dreary  than  those  lowland 
districts  wliich  now  perhaps  exhibit  the  finest  agriculture  in  the 
world.  Wheat  was  so  rare  a  plant  that  a  field  uf  eight  acres 
within  a  mile  of  K<linhorgh  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
neit;hl>i>url)<iod.*  Kven  in  ttio  Lnlhians,  Roxburgh,  and  L-'Uinrk- 
sbire,  little  was  to  he  seen  Itut  arid,  bleak  moors,  and  quaking' 
bogs,  with  iiecasional  pjitchcs  of  unenclosed  and  ilUcultivatctl 
land.  Where  manure  was  u>cd,  it  was  carried  to  the  field  on 
the  back  of  the  crofter's  wife  ;  the  crops  were  carried  to  market 
on  the  hack  of  the  plough- horne,  nnd  occasionally  on  the  li^icks  of 
tbc  ciuftcr  and  his  family.  The  country  was  without  iiiuds,  and 
between  the  towns  there  were  only  rough  tracks  across  moors. 
Goods  were  conveyed  from  place  to  place  on  packliurnes.  The 
tndc  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh  Has  romlucted  in  the 
same  rude  way  ;  and  when  carriers  were  established,  the  time 
occupieil,  going  and  cominj;,  Iwtween  Edinbtirgli  and  Selkirk — a 
distance  of  only  thirty-eight  miles — was  an  entire  furlnight. 
The  road  lay  along  Gala  Water,  and  in  summer  the  driver  took 
\%u  rude  cart  along  th«?  cliannel  uf  the  stream  as  being  the  most 
level  and  easy  path.  In  winter  tlie  road  was  altogether  impas- 
sable.  Communication  by  coach  was  scarcely  anywhere  known, 
cars>-an  which  was  started  between  Glasgow  and  Kdinburgb 
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in  1749  UmV  two  day*  to  petfonn  !he  journey.  For  prni-tical 
purpoies,  these  towns  were  as  distant  fnjm  London  as  thrr 
Off  from  New  York.  Aa  late  as  1763  there  was  (wily  one 
cnarh  which  mn  to  London.  It  let  out  from  Bilinburgh 
a  month,  and  the  jonrncy  ortmpied  frotn  finem  to  eighteen 
Letters  were  mnttly  *ent  by  hand,  and  after  mails  were 
blished  the  pustbags  were  often  empty.  Sir  Waller  Scult  knew 
a  man  who  remembered  the  London  postboy,  whirh  eiintained 
tlie  Ictlers  from  all  Kngland  to  all  Scotland,  arriving-  in  Ki 
burgh  with  only  one  leiter.  In  1707  the  entire  po«t-o: 
revenue  of  Scotland  was  only  1194/.;  in  1857  the  prfmy 
postage  of  Glasgow  alone  produciHl  68,877/.  Tlie  cusloca 
dae*  of  Grccaock  now  produce  more  than  6vc  times  tbv 
rerenue  derived  from  ihe  whole  of  Scotland  in  the  times  of  the 
Stuarts,  The  Clyde,  which,  less  than  a  century  ago,  roald 
scarcely  admit  the  passage  of  a  Lerring-boat,  floats  down  with 
almost  every  tide  vessels  of  thousands  of  tons  burden,  capable 
of  wrestling  with  the  hurricanes  of  the  Atlantic,  The  cusloa 
duties  levied  at  the  port  of  Glasgow  have  been  increased  fron 
195/.  in  1796,  to  718,835/.  in  1856.  The  adranre  ba*  beca 
nearly  the  same  in  all  th<^  other  departments  of  Scotch  industry, 

At  Glasgow  Watt  in  vain  soughi  to  learn  the  trade  of  a  mat 
inntical  instrument  maker.  The  only  person  in  the  place  di 
with  the  name  of  ^optician'  was  an  old  mechanic,  who  so 
mended  spectacles,  constructed  ami  repaired  fiddles,  tuned  the 
few  spinncts  of  the  tnwn  and  npighlwurhmitl,  and  eke<l  out  a 
slender  living  by  making  anil  nclling  fisUing-rnds  and  fishing- 
tackle.  Wntt  was  as  handy  at  dressing  trout  and  salt 
as  at  most  other  things,  and  his  master,  no  doubt,  Xo 
useful  enough ;  hut  thcrt!  was  nothing  to  be  Icarai  jr 
Professor  Dick,  having  been  considted  as  to  the  bcs 
to  !«■  pursuetl,  recommended  the  lad  to  proceed  to 
Watt  Bi'conlingly  set  ont  for  the  metrupolis  in  Jnn 
in  the  company  a(  a  rel.ttire,  Mr,  Marr,  the  captain  uf  an  Kart- 
Indiaman.  The  pair  travelled  on  horseback,  aod  perform 
the  journey  in  thirteen  days.  Arrive*!  in  town,  they  went  aboil' 
from  shop  to  shop  without  success,  Tnslrument-makers  we 
few  in  number,  and  the  rules  of  the  trade,  which  were  th 
very  strict,  only  permitted  them  to  take  into  their  employm 
apprentices  who  should  l»c  hound  for  seven  years,  or  journeymen 
who  had  already  served  iheir  time.  *  I  have  not,'  said  Wat^' 
writing  1o  his  fatl^er  about  a  foriniglit  aftrr  bis  arrival,  '  ymt 
a  master;  we  have  tried  several,  but  ihey  all  make  some  obj 
tion  or  other.  I  find  that,  if  any  of  them  agree  with  me  at 
it  will  not  be  for  less  than  a  year,  and  even  for  tbat  linie 
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_  U  be  cxp«ctiiic  some  mooey.'  At  lengtL,  one  Mr.  Mor^an^ 
an  instniiiictit-niakc>r  iti  Finch  Laiii-,  coiismied  to  lake  hiin  for  a 
twelvemontb  for  a  Ice  of  twenty  j^uiacus,  1  le  soiiu  |)ruveil  liiuiself 
a  ready  k-arner  auU  skilful  ivurkman.  The  divi&ioa  of  labour, 
tlio  mittlt  of  au  extensive  trade,  whicb  causes  tite  beit  Loodoa- 
built  carriage*  to  be  superior  to  any  of  provincial  coustrucliou, 
was  cYct)  then  applicil  to  tnathematical  instrunients.  *  Very  few 
bere,*  wrote  Watt,  'know  any  more  than  how  to  make  a  rule, 
lers  a  pair  of  dividers,  and  aucb  like.'  iiis  Uikcursive  iniud 
ould  under  no  cireumslances  Lave  allowed  him  to  rest  conteat 
with  sach  limited  proBciency,  and  be  probably  contemplated 
setting  up  JQ  Scotland,  where  every  branch  of  the  business  would 
have  to  be  executed  by  liimself.  He  resolved  to  acquire  the 
(.•utire  art,  and  from  brass  scales  and  rules  pruceeilcil  tu  Hatlley's 
{[uadruats,  aziumlli  compiuses,  bsass  sectors,  theodolites,  and  the 
more  delicate  sort  of  instruments.     By  the  emi  of  the  year  he 

Krole  to  bis  father  that  be  had  *ju«t  made  a  brass  seitur  with 
Frencb  joint,  which  is  reckoned  as  nice  a  piece  of  fnuniog 
ork  as  13  in  the  tnule.*     To  relievo  his  father  of  the  expense  of 
bis    niiiintenHnce,  he  wroui;bt  after-hours  ou  bis  own  account. 
U  living  coiit  bim  only  ei^hl  shillinga  a-week  ;  and  lower  than 
lat,  be  wrote,  he  couhl  not    reduce  it,  "^without  pinehinjf  bis 
'Uy.*     VVbeu  nigbt  canie  '  his  body  *»»  wearied  and  his  liaod 
aking  from  ten  hours*  hard  work.'     His  health  suffered.     His 
teat  in  Mr,  Morgan's  shop  during  the  winter  being  close  to  the 
door,  which  was  fre[|ucutly  opeued  aud  shut,  be  caught  a  severe 
cold.     But  in  spite  of  sickucss  and   a  racking  cough  he  stDck 
to  bis  work,  and  still  uomcd  money  in  bis  uioruing  and  evening 
hours. 

Another  circtunstance  prevented  bis  stirring  abroad  during  tbe 
greater  portion  of  bis  stay  in  London.  A  bot  press  for  sailors 
was  then  going  on,  and  as  many  as  forty  prcssgangs  were  out. 
In  the  course  of  one  night  they  took  a  thousand  nun.  Xor 
were  ibe  kidnap{>ers  idle.  These  were  the  agents  of  the  East 
India  CVitnpimy,  and  liad  i:  rim  ping- houses  or  dt-pots  in  diderent 

Jtiuts  uf  the  metropolis    tu   receive   tbe  men  whom  they  secured 
or  tbe  Indian  army.     Wben  the  demand  for  soldiers  slackened, 
tbey  continued  their  trade,  and  sold   the  poor  wrulchcs  to  tbe 

SUnters  in  Pennsylvania  and  other  Xorih  Acnerican  <-ulonie5. 
umetinies  severe  ligiits  took  place  between  the  prcsasniigs  sod 
the  kidnapjH-rs  for  the  possesfiion  of  the  unliappy  ticliuiswlio 
bad  been  seined.  *  Tiiey  now  press  anybody  tbey  can  get,* 
wrote  Watt  in  tbe  sprin^r  of  17oG,  '  landsmen  as  well  as  seamen, 
Fxcepi  it  be  Jn  the  liberties  of  the  city,  where  they  are 
obliged  to  carry  them  before  tbe  lord  mayor  first ;  aud  unless 
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tmc  be  cittier  n  'prentice  or  a  creditable  tratJesman  there  is  scarce 
nov  Etetting:  off  »;inin.  And  if  I  w.os  carried  WXorc  my  loid 
iimvur  I  thirtt  nvt  avow  th»l  I  work<!<l  in  l)io  city,  it  boiaj^  ai^aiait 
their  laws  for  iinr  non-frc?man  to  work  even  as  ■  jnurneyman 
witbtii  ihe  lib(.*rli<'»/  What  a  ruriousi  er'inipxc  does  this  i;ive  u* 
into  tlie  practice  of  maD-liuntin^  in  London  ia  the  eighteeotb 
century ! 

VV'licn  Watt's  year  with  Mr.  Morgnn  was  op,  his  cold  bad 
suriicd  a  rbeunmlic  form,  Ui^tn-^Kud  by  a  gnawing  piiio  in 
bock,  and  depressed  by  weariness,  be  determined  1o  lea* 
Lnndon,  allhoiigli  confident  tbnt  be  could  have  found  mnuneT»> 
tlvc  cnipbjyuivntf  and  seek  for  health  in  bis  native  air  among 
bis  kinsfolk  at  Greenock.  After  spending  about  twontv  gvineu 
in  puri'liasing  tools,  to^tber  with  the  materi;ds  for  in.ikini;  many 
more,  and  buying  a  copy  of  liion's  work  on  the  runslruction  uxl 
use  of  mathematical  inslrumpnts,liesetofrforScnt1nnd,and  reachMl 
Greenock  in  ihe  autumn  of  175(J.  Shorlly  after,  when  bis  bealtli 
bad  been  somewhat  restored  by  rest,  be  proceeded  lo  Glasgow 
nnd  commenced  business  on  bis  own  account  at  twenty  yews 
of  age. 

In  endenvouijng  to  establish  himself  in  Ins  trade  ^Vatt 
coimtercd  the  same  obstacle  which,  in  London,  had  almost 
vente<l  Ids  learning  it.     Although  there  were  no  mnthemati' 
iustrument  makers  in  Glasgow,  and  it  must  have  been  a  publ 
ndvanta«;c  bo  have  him  settle  in  the  place,  he  was  oppo^d  bj* 
ihe  corporaliun   of   hammermen,  on    the  ground    Uiat    be 
neither  the  son  of  a  burgess,  nor  bad  ser%Til  an  apprentices h' 
within  the  hornugh.     Ho  hnd  bepii  rmployetl,  however,  to  repair 
some  luadietnatical  instruments   huiueatlictl  to  the  University 
a  gentleman  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  the  professors,  having 
absolute:  authority  within  the  area  occupied  by  the  coIIp^  bu 
ings,  detcruiiued  to  pice  him  an  asylum  and  free  tiim  fn>m  the 
incubus  of  Guilds.      By  the  midsummer  of  1757  he  was  secu 
established  witliin  th<-  College  prediiels,  where  his  room,  wh: 
was  only  about  twenty  feel  square,  is  still  tn  be  seen,  and  is 
more  interesting  that  its  walls  remain  in  as  rude  a  sinte  n$  w 
he  left  it.     It  is  entered  from  the  i|iiadrangle  by  a  spiral  s 
stairc.ise,  and  over  the  door  in  the  court  below  Watt  e\hibi 
his  name,  with  the  addition  of '  Mathematical  Instrumeut- 
lo  the  University.' 

Thon;;h  his  wants  were  few,  and  he  subsisted  on  the  fanm 
fare.  Watt  had  a  hard  struggle  to  live  by  his  trade.     After*  v 
trial  of  it  he   wrote  lo  his   father  in  Septcmlwr,   J  768,  *t 
unless  it  be  the  Hadley's  instruments  there  is  little  lo  be  got 
it,  as  at  most  other  jobs  I  am  obliged  to  do  the  most  of 
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ftnjTfielf ;  nn<l  as  it  is  impossible  for  nnc  prrson  to  he  export  at 
everything,  tlicy  very  often  ro»t  mc  inure  time  than  ihey  alioutJ 
(lu.*  Of  tiic  (|iiailmats  lie  loulrl  inalie  three  in  a  week  witti  the 
assisiaiu'p  of  :t  l.iii,  mid  \\ie  profit  upon  iho  three  was  -Uh.  But 
the  demand  was  small,  and,  unlefcg  tie  coald  extend  liis  market, 
*  he  must  fall,'  he  said,  '  into  some  oUier  way  of  business,  ns  this 
win  not  do  in  its  |)re-!(cnl  situation.'  Failing  sufficient  customers 
for  his  instruments  in  GIasg:ow,  he  sent  them  tu  Gn^Dock  and 
]'nrt  Glasgow,  wlicre  his  father  hcljtetl  him  to  dispose  of  them. 
Orders  i^'i'^lfally  flowtnl  in  ujH^n  liim,  but  Ins  hnainess  eon* 
tinued  to  be  very  smalt,  ciccd  out  though  it  was  by  map  and 
chart  selling. 

The  most  untownnl  rircumstanccs  have  often  the  happiest 
results.  It  is  not  Fortune  tliat  is  blind,  but  man.  The  fame 
and  success  of  Watt  were'  probably  due  to  his  seamy  trade, 
wit  it'll  made  him  (;lad  to  lake  .-my  employment  ret]tiiring 
mechanical  iti^enuily.  A  Masons'  lodge  'in  Gta£«ow  desired  to 
have  an  or«aii,  and  be  was  nskcd  to  build  it.  lie  was  totally 
Icvtitute  of  a  musical  ear,  and  could  nut  distinguish  one  note 
Vtim  onuthcr.  But  be  accepted  the  itfTer.  He  studied  the  plii- 
iBnphical  theory  of  music,  and  found   that  science  nould   be  a 

iMtilute  for  bis  u.-uit  of  ear.  He  commenced  by  building  a 
amoll  oixan  lor  Dr.  Hlnck,  and  llien  protoetlcd  to  the  large  one. 
He  waa  always,  be  said,  dissatisfied  both  nitb  other  people's 
work  and  his  own,  and  this  habit  of  Ins  mind  made  bJui  study 
to  improve  upon  whatever  cnine  before  hini.  Thus  in  the 
process  of  building  his  organ  he  devised  a  number  of  novel 
expedients,  such  as  indicators  and  regulators  of  the  streu^th  of 
llie  blast,  witli  various  conlrivances  for  improvinjr  tbe  efficiency 
of  the  &tops.  The  qualifies  of  the  orjj^nn  when  linisbcil  arc  ^aid 
Ui  have  elicited  the  surjirise  and  admitation  of  musicians.  He 
M^cms  at  one  |>eriod  to  have  been  almost  as  much  a  maker  of 
musical  as  of  mathematical  instruments.  He  constructed  and 
rctmircd  guitars,  ilutes,  and  violins,  and  had  tlia  same  success  as 
with  his  nigan. 

Small  as  «as  Watt's  business,  there  was  one  circumstance  con- 
nected with  bis  situation  which  must  have  been  pcculi;u-|y  grateful 
t4>a  man  of  bis  accompiisbineat*  and  thirst  for  knowledge.  Hts 
»bnp,  being  conveniently  situated  within  the  College,  was  a 
favourite  resort  for  profesiMirs  as  tvell  as  slu<lents.  Amongst  hia 
visitors  were  the  tamous  Di',  Black,  Profcss^tr  Strason,  the  restorer 
of  the  science  of  Ker»melrj-,  J)r.  I>ii  k,  and  Dr.  Moor;  .ind  even 
Dr.  .'\dara  Smith  looked  in  ncrnsionally.  But  of  all  his  associates 
none  is  moic  closeI\  connected  with  tlic  name  and  history  uf 
Walt  tlion  John  Kobison,  then  a  student  at  Glasgow,  and  after- 
\04.— A'o.  208,  2  V 
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wnnli  Profesftnrof  Natural  PhUoenphr  at  Edinburgh  UnirmiiT. 
He   was  nearer  Walt's  own  ajrc  than  lb*;  rest,  and  sUmkI  in  thr 
inlimatc  relation  of  Ixtsum  friend  as  well  n  fellow  in([uirrr 
sriince.     Robisnn  wns  a  pwpiiBaesainsr  person,  fraiik  ami  lit 
full  of  fancy  and  good  bumour,  and  a  genernl  fnvouritc  !□ 
College.     He  was  a  rnpiml  tnlker,  an  rxtrnsivc  linguist,  ui' 
gYMiil  mnniriiin  ;  yet,  with  all   his  vcrvAtititjr,  he  was  a  pnifouod 
tbiiikcr,  and  a  dilis^pnt  student,  cspecinlty  of  mnttieinalicsl  aa^j 

be  wns  the  desi£:ner  Hnd  first  editor.  | 

Kobison's  inlroduction  lo  \\'att  has  I>em  ilrsrribed  by  him- 
self. Aftpr  feasting  his  eyes  on  ibe  beautifully  finiihed  instru- 
ments, ItobiMin  entered  into  convereaUon  with  liiui.  Expeetios 
to  fintl  a  irorkman,  he  was  surprised  to  discorer  a  pbilosoithrr, 
*l  bad  (he  vanity,*  said  Robiscm,  *  to  think  myself  a  pretty  gtfA 
profK-ient  in  my  favourite  study  (rnnlheinalinLl  and  mecbaniral 
pbilostkphy),  and  was  mther  mortified  at  linding  Mr.  Watt  so 
much  my  superior.  But  bis  own  high  rrlisli  for  tbese  tltin^ 
made  hitn  pleased  with  the  rhat  of  nny  person  who  hml  the 
same  lAstes  with  himself;  and  bis  innate  rnmptnisancc  tnaib 
hiut  indulge  iny  curiosity,  and  even  encounige  uiy  en<IeaToun  te 
fonn  a  more  intimate  nctjuninlanre  with  him.  1  louncpcd  modi 
ahotit  liiiu,  and,  1  doubt  not,  was  fre'ju^ntly  leasing-  him.  I'boi 
our  nn|uninlance  be^n.'  Shortly  after.  Kobisiin,  wImi  bad  bea 
oripiinAlly  destined  for  the  Church,  left  Collefte.  Beinif  of  s 
roving  disposition,  he  entered  the  naty  a»  a  miilshipinao,  vii 
was  present  al  some  of  the  most  rcmnrlinbie  netions  tif  the  wii; 
and,  ani<m;;sl  others,  at  the  8t«>rmin^  of  (jueber.  Kobiaon  »H 
on  «!uly  in  the  Ijoat  which  carried  Wolfe  to  Ibe  point  when 
llip  iiriny  sealed  the  heights  the  nijjht  before  the  liatlle.  imd»  » 
the  snn  was  scttin;;  in  the  west,  the  General,  doubtlc«t  fr»>in  n 
asfloriation  of  ideas  which  was  suggested  by  the  dangvn  oftkr 
coming  straggle,  recited  Gray's  Klegy,  and  declnrrd  that  ^ 
would  prafer  t>eing  the  niilhor  of  that  poem  to  the  glory  of 
the  I'rench  on  the  momiw.' 

Wlien  Kobison  returned  from  his  Toyagings  in  1 7t'3,  a  tra' 
man, — having  had  the  advantage  during  hit  absence  of  acting 
as  confidential  assistant  of  Admiral  Knowles  in  thr  course  v^ 
his    marior    surveys    and    obser\'alions, —  he    reckoncfl    himsrU 
more  tbim  on  a  par  with   Wall  ;    but  lie  soon  found  11  ■ 
frlen<t  had  been  still  busier  tlian  himself,  and  itns  cnntu 
striking  uilo   new  jintlis  where  Kobison  was   obliged    to   i"'       ' 
folion-er.     The  extent  of  the  mathematical  instruiUL-nl  tnnLn  < 
investigations  was  no  less  remarkable  than  the  depth  to  whicb 


pursued  tbem.  Not  only  <litl  he  master  the  princijiles  of 
pnuinrt^rinp-,  civil  anil  military,  but  he  divpr^ptl  into  stndirs  in 
jinti(]uitv,  natural  history,  laiigua^4*x,  criticisiti,  anA  art.  I^vcry 
>ur8uit  becnmc  sci<>nce  in  his  hands,  owl  ho  made  use  of  this 
ibsidiary  1(iinwledE;e  ax  stPppiri^f-stoni-s  towards  his  favourite 
Before  lon^  be  was  rL-gardcd  as  one  of  the  ablest  uiw 
the  college,  and  '  when,'  said  Kobison,  *  to  the  superiority 
of  Itnnwlede'',  wliirh  every  mnn  confesM-d,  in  his  own  line,  is 
joiaet)  the  naive  simplicity  and  candour  of  his  character,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  attachment  of  his  nrquaintances  wns  %o  strong. 
I  bat-e  tecu  sumetliing  of  the  world,  and  1  am  uhlii;ed  Id  sav 
tbat  I  acYCT  skw  such  another  instance  of  general  and  coidial 
attarbmcnt  to  a  person  whom  all  acknowletlged  to  be  their 
Bnperinr.  But  this  suprrioriiy  was  concealed  under  the  most 
amiable  candour,  and  liberal  alhiwimcc  of  merit  to  every  man, 
Mr.  Watt  was  the  first  to  ascribe  lo  the  ingenuity  of  a  friend 
tfainzB  which  were  very  often  nothing  but  bis  own  surmises 
followed  nut  and  embodied  by  noolhcT.  I  am  well  4-nlitlcd  to 
aay  this,  ami  have  often  experienced  it  in  my  own  case.'  There 
are  few  trails  in  bioifiaphy  more  charming  than  these  generous 
reco;niitious  t)f  merit,  mutually  attributed  l>y  the  one  frirnd  to 
the  olhcr.  Arago,  in  fjiioting  the  words  of  Hohison,  has  well 
oI>served  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  honour  of 
having  uttered  them  l>e  not  ns  greAt  as  that  of  having  inspired 
them. 

By  this  higb-miniled  friend  the  attention  of  Watt  was  first 
directed  to  the  siibject  of  tiio  steam-en gfin^,  Robisiin  in  1751) 
SD^^ettcd  to  him  that  it  might  W  applied  to  the  moving  of 
wheel-carriages.  The  scheme  wns  not  matured,  and  indeed 
science  was  not  yet  ripe  for  the  locomotive.  But  after  a  short 
interval  Watt  again  reverted  to  the  study  of  steam,  and  to 
17r>l  he  was  busily  engaged  in  performing-  eiperimenfs  ivith 
the  bumble  aid  of  njHttht-caries'  pliiaU  and  a  small  Pupin's 
digester.  There  were  then  no  museums  of  art  and  science 
lo  res4irt  to  for  information,  and  be  perhaps  caltivated  his  own 
powers  the  more  thoroughly  that  be  had  no  such  easy  methods 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  He  mounted  his  digester  with  a 
svringe  a  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  a  solid  piston. 
Wtten  be  turned  a  cock  the  steam  rushed  from  tlie  digester 
against  the  lower  side  of  the  piston  in  the  syringe,  and  by  its 
expansive  power  raised  a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds  with  which 
the  piston  was  loaded.  Then  again  turning  the  cock,  which 
was  arraogeil  so  as  to  cut  off  the  commanication  with  the 
diijcster,  and  open  a  passage  to  the  air,  the  steam  escaped,  and 
ike  weight  upon  the  piston,  l>ntng  no  lunger  CDunteracied,  forced 
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it  to  descend.  He  saw  it  would  be  emsy  to  contTivc  tUat 
cocks  should  be  turned  by  the  machinery  instead  of  by  the  hi 
and  the  whole  bo  uiad«  to  work  of  it«eU*  with  perfin-'t  rfgalan^ 
But  llicre  was  an  objection  to  the  method.  Water  is  convc 
into  vapour  as  soon  as  its  clastiL-ity  is  suflicient  to  overcome  the 
wcii;bt  of  the  air  wliiuh  keeps  tt  doirn.  Under  the  unltnaiy 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  the  water  acquires  this  neccsMry 
elasticily  at  212^;  but  as  the  steam  In  Papin*s  digester  wai 
prevrntt'd  from  csca|uii^,  it  acquired  incrcusetl  heal,  and  by  coD* 
sequence  increased  elasticity.  Hence  it  was  that  the  steun 
which  issued  from  ihe  digester  was  nut  only  abk>  tu  support  tbe 
piston  and  the  air  which  pretiscd  upon  its  upper  surface,  but  th« 
additional  load  with  which  the  piston  was  wcijibtcd.  With  the 
imiierfcct  mechanical  construction,  however,  of  those  days  then 
WHS  a  risk  tlint  the  boiler  in  which  this  hi^h-prrKure  steun  was 
(generated  would  l>c  burst  by  lis  expansive  iMtwer,  which  aim 
enabled  It  to  force  its  way  through  the  ilUmade  joints  of  tkc 
cn^'ino.  This,  conjoined  willi  the  j^rcat  expenditure  of  stimn, 
led  H'att  to  abandon  the  plan.  The  cxi^cencies  of  businrss  did 
not  then  allow  him  to  pursue  his  experiments,  and  tbc  subjecs 
again  slept  lilt  the  winter  i>f  1  7(!;j-i)4. 

Tlic  Collef^e  at  (ilas^ow  poshessett  a  mndrl  of  one  of  New* 
coineo's  engines,  wltich  had  been  sent  to  London  for  repair.  Il 
would  aj>pear  that  the  eminent  artificer  to  whom  it  bad  been  IB- 
trufited  paid  little  altcntiou  ti>  il,  fur  at  a  University  meeting  in 
June,  1760,  a  resolution  was  passed  to  allow  Mr.  Anderson  *  to'Ur 
out  a  sum  not  exceeding  two  pounds  sterling  to  recover  the  slran- 
engine  from  Mr.  Sisson,  in strumeul- maker,  at  London.'  ti 
17G3  this  clumsy  Uttlc  engine,  destined  to  become  so  famooi, 
was  put  into  the  hands  of  VValt,  The  boiler  was  somewfasl 
smaller  than  an  ordinary  tea-kettle,  the  cylinder  two  incha  ta 
diameter,  aiv)  the  mathematical  instrument  maker  merelv  n- 
giudcU  it  as  •  a  fine  plaything.'  When,  however,  be  had  repaired 
llic  machine  and  set  it  lo  work,  lie  found  tiiat  the  boiler,  tt 
apparently  suiritienlly  large,  could  mtt  supply  steam  fast  ent 
and  only  a  fi-w  strokes  of  the  piston  could  be  securrd. 
tin*  tmder  it  was  stimulated  by  blowing,  and  more  steam  wss 
produced,  but  still  the  machine  would  not  work  piuperl  v.  l^xacdT 
at  the  point  where  another  man  would  have  abondoDcd  the  tuk 
in  dee|HLir,  the  mind  of  Wall  became  thoroughly  roused.  *  EvetT- 
t)iiiig,'  says  Professor  Robison,  *wns  lo  him  the  bcjrinnin;;  of 
a  new  and  serious  study  ;  and  we  knew  that  he  would  not  iiait 
it  till  he  bad  either  discoveretl  its  insignificance,  or  bat]  tnuk 
something  of  it.'  Thus  it  happened  with  the  phenomenon  pre- 
sented   by   the    model  of  the  steam-engine.      He  endcaroaml 
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ascertain  From  books  br  what  means  he  was  to  rrmi'tly  thf 
<1efects ;  .tnd  wlicn  book*  failetl  to  uid  liitn,  lie  cumnicnt'cd  a 
course  of  c-s|K'riincnts,  iinil  reaolveil  to  work  out  the  problem 
for  himself.  In  tbc  cuurse  of  bis  inquiries  he  came  apon  a  fact 
wbicb  uioro  ihaii  any  utht-r  letl  Lis  mind  into  tbu  train  ui 
tboii^bt  which  at  bist  roniluctcd  bim  to  ibc  invention  of  whicli  the 
ulls  wezK  dfstiiird  to  pruvc  so  stupendous.      This  tart  was  tlic 

istcncc  uf  latent  ivsil.  Rut  bcforu  wc  gu  un  to  stale  bis  pru- 
ocetUngs,  it  is  necessary  to  describe  ttie  comlition  at  which  the 

am-enginc  Imd  arrived  when  his  investi^tions  commpuccd. 

Steam   bad  not  tltcn  becuine  u    cniniiiun  incchanical  power. 

be  sole  use    to    which  it    was  applied    was    to  pump    water 

iiom   minps.     A  beam,  moving  upon  a  centre,    liad   affixed   to 

end  of  it  a  ciiain  which    was  allaelu'd  to  tbc  piston  of  the 

imp;  tu  the  other  rod  of  it  n  chain  which  was  attached  to  a 
piston  that  tilted  a  e^vlioder.  It  was  b^'  driving  this  latter  piston 
np  and  down  the  cylinder  that  tbc  ptimp  was  worked.  ']'o 
Oummunicate  the  ncces>ar_v  movernent  lo  ttie  piston  the  steam 
generated  in  a  boiler  was  admitted  to  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder, 
forcing  out  the  air  through  a  vnlve,  and  br  its  pressure  upon 
the  under  side  of  the  piston  counterbalancing  the  pressure  of  ihe 
atmosphere  upon  its  upper  side.  The  piston,  thus  placed  be- 
tween two  eqU'il  and  opposite  forces,  wax  then  drawn  up  to  the 
tup  i»f  liic  cylinder  by  llic  greater  weight  of  the  pump-gear  at 
the  opposite  extremity  of  the  beam,  Tbc  steam  so  Inr  only  dis- 
charged the  oflice  which  was  |»cif«>rined  by  the  air  it  displaced; 
but  if  the  air  bad  been  allowed  tu  remain,  the  piston  once  at  the 
top  of  the  cylinder  could  not  have  returned,  being  pressed  as 
much  bv  the  atmospliere  underneath  as  by  the  atmosphere  almve 
it.  Tbc  steani,  im  tbc  contrary,  could  be  condensed  by  injecting 
cold  water  through  tbc  bottom  of  the  rvlinder.  This  caused  a 
vacuum  below  the  piston,  which  was  now  unstuppoitcd,  ami 
descended  by  tbc  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  upon  its  upper 
surface.  When  the  piston  reached  the  bottom,  ibc  steam  wu 
again  let  in,  and  the  process  was  repeated. 

This  was  the  marhinc  in  use  when  Watt  was  pursuing  the 
inv4-stigations  into  wbiib  be  vt&i  led  by  tbc  little  miKlcl  of  ihe 
Newcomen  engine.  Among  other  cxjKTinients,  *  he  constructed 
H  boiler  wbicb  showed  by  iusjieclion  the  quantity  of  water 
evajwrated  in  a  given  time,  and  thereby  ascertained  the  quantity 
of  steam  used  in  every  stroke  of  (be  engine,'  He  was  astonished 
to  discover  diat  a  small  quantity  of  waler,  in  the  form  of  steam, 
beated  a  hrff€  quantity  of  water  injected  into  the  cylinder  for 
the   purpose  of  cooling  it,   and   upon  further   examination   lie 

certoincd  that  steam  heated  six  times  its  weight  of  well  water 
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to  212'^,  which  was  the  temperature  of  the  steam  iticlf.  Unahlc 
to  undtrstand  so  remarkable  a  circumstAnop,  he  rocaliom-d  it  to 
Dr.  Ulaclc,  who  then  <-x|k>ui)i1oc)  to  him  the  theoiy  of  Utnit  beat, 
whirh  this  f^'cut  chemist  liiid  already  lauj^ht  his  papiU  uitkuuwD 
to  Watt.  This  %-ast  amount  oT  lieat,  stored  up  in  the  sleaw  aad 
not  indicated  by  lh<-  tiicrmomf^lcr,  involved  a  proportionate  cau- 
siimption  of  roals.  ^Vhen  Watt  1(«mt  that  water  in  its  moniw 
sion  into  vapour  l>ecaine  sucli  a  reservoir  of  heat,  lie  was  won 
than  ever  bent  iipim  ecnnomi&in^  it,  striving,  wtUi  the  sane 
quantity  of  fuel,  at  once  to  augment  its  production  and  dtmmis!) 
tU  wnsie.  '  He  greatly  improved  the  boiler,*  »a'y«  Profestor 
Robison,  'by  incrrasin;;  the  surface  to  whirh  Uie  fire  wai 
applied  ;  he  made  Rues,  through  the  middle  of  the  water,  and 
made  his  boiler  of  wooti,  as  a  worse  conductor  of  heat  than  tbr 
brickwork  whirh  surrounds  common  furnaces.  He  cased  the 
cylinder  and  all  the  contluc ting-pipes  in  materials  wUicb  con- 
ducted heat  very  slowly ;  he  even  made  them  of  wood.'  But 
none  of  these  a>ntnvances  were  effectual ;  for  it  turned  oul  thai 
the  chief  expenditure  of  steam,  and  consequently  of  fuel,  was  io 
the  rctieatins:  the  cylinder  after  it  liad  been  coole<l  by  the  iujcctioK 
of  the  cold  water.  Nearly  four-Hfilis  of  the  whole  steam 
ployed  was  condenscil  on  its  first  admission  Wfore  the  si 
could  net  upon  the  pi&ton.  Walt  therefore  rame  to  the  a 
sion  that  to  mako  a  perfect  sLcam-etigine  it  was  necessary 
the  cylinder  should  Ix;  always  as  tmt  as  the  steam  tliat  enteral 
it:  but  it  was  efjually  necessary  that  the  ateani  should  be  aw- 
densed  when  the  piston  dt^scended, — nay,  that  it  should  be  couW 
down  Iwlow  100°,  or  a  considerable  amount  of  vapour  would  br 
given  off  which  would  resist  the  descent  of  the  piston  and  dtmintah 
the  |M>wer  of  the  enjiiue.*  The  two  conditions  seemed  quite 
iacompatibte.  Tiio  cylinder  was  nevcT  to  lie  at  ■  less  tempen- 
ture  than  2\2^,  and  yci  at  each  descent  of  the  piston  it  was  to 
less  tbau  l(Xr. 

*  He  conitnucd,'  l»c  says,  '  to  grope  in  the  dork,  misled 
many  an  iijnisJ'aiuuM.*  At  length,  as  he  was  taking  a  walk  ooe 
Sun<lay  aftemuon,  in  the  sprtng  of  1765,  the  solutiou  ul  tba 
problem  suddenly  flastiwl  upon  his  mind.  As  steam  was  ■■ 
clastic  vnpour,  it  would  expand  and  rush  iittu  a  previouslT  •>> 
hausted  space.  He  h»l  only  to  produce  a  vacuum  in  a  sepantc 
vessel,  and  open  a  commimtcation  I>etwecn  this  vessel  and  tlie 
cylinder  of  the  steam-engine  at  the  moment  when  the  putoD  was 
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reqaired  to  descend,  and  the  steam  -nronlcl  disseminato  ilaolf  oad 
beriMae  divided  )>etweca  the  cylinder  nnd  t!ie  adjoininjc  vctsel. 
But  a*  this  vcssi>l  would  \>e  kept  C(dd  by  an  injection  of  water,  the 
sienm  would  bi-  anniliilntful  as  fast  nii  it  entcnxl,  nhicli  vvunld  causc 
ft  frrsh  iiutdow  ot  the  reinnining  steam  in  the  r^liader  till  nearly 
tbc  whole  of  it  wns  rondniLwd,  without  the  cyliniler  itself  liein)^ 
chillnl  in  the  oprration.  An  nir-pump  worked  by  the  stcntn- 
en^ne  would  pump  from  tl)e  subsidiary  vessel  the  lieateil  water, 
air.  end  vapour  acrumulated  hy  the  cnndetuio^  pmccaB.  Great 
and  proliBr  ideas  are  almost  always  simple.  What  &i*ems  im- 
sible  nt  tbc  outset  appears  so  obvious  wbcn  it  is  e(fecie<l  that 
e  am  pnme  tii  mArvet  that  it  did  nitt  force  itself  at  nnne  ujion 
e  tniud.  Late  in  life,  Watt,  ^vith  his  accustomed  mcMlcsty, 
declared  his  belief  that,  if  he  luid  excelled,  it  bod  been  by  chance 
and  tiie  neglect  of  others.  But  mankind  lias  l>een  more  just  to 
him  tlian  he  was  to  himaelf.  There  was  no  accident  in  the 
discovery.  It  had  been  the  result  of  close  and  continuous  study, 
and  the  idea  of  tlje  nppnrate  condenser  which  flaahc<l  upon  him 
in  n  moment  ami  fdled  bim  with  rapture  was  merely  the  last 
step  of  a  lon^  joumcy — a  step  wbich  <x>uld  not  have  been  taken 
unless  the  prerions  road  had  Iwcn  trarersnl. 

The  steain  in  Newcomen's  engine  was  only  employed  to 
produce  a  vacunm.  The  working  power  of  the  i-n?ine  was 
in  the  down  stroke,  which  wa»  effected  by*  the  pn*s»onr  of 
tile  air  upon  the  piston ;  hentn  it  is  now  usual  tu  call  it 
the  almoDphcrir  enijine.  Watt  perceived  that  the  air  whicb 
followed  the  piston  down  the  cyliniier  wonld  cool  the  latter, 
ami  thuL  steam  would  be  wasted  in  n^iicutitut:  it  To  effect  a 
further  saving,  he  resolved  '  to  put  an  flir-ii|rbt  cover  upon 
tbe  cjflimler,  with  n  hole  and  sluffinir-Wx  for  the  pi»t(m-rod 
to  Blidr  through,  and  tu  admit  steam  al»vc  the  pislm,  to  act 
upon  it  in&tcad  of  the  atmosphere.'  When  the  steam  Lad  done 
ita  iloly  in  driving  down  the  piston,  a  communication  was  opened 
iMftween  the  upper  nnd  lower  part  of  the  cylinder,  and  tbe  same 
steaui,  distri!)viliii^  itself  njually  in  both  (ompartinents,  sufticefl 
to  restore  ecpiilibriuin.  Tlie  ptstoo  was  now  drairn  up  by  the 
weight  of  tlie  pump-f[ear,  the  sleam  heiieaih  it  was  then  con- 
densed to  leave  a  vu-uum,  and  a  fresh  jet  of  slcam  from  tbe 
boiler  was  let  in  above  the  piston  and  forced  it  :i^in  tu  tlic  bottom 
of  the  cylinder.  P'nim  an  atmospheric  it  had  tbm  become  a 
true  stenm-rti^ur,  aud  with  a  much  greater  economy  of  steam 
than  when  the  air  did  half  the  duty.  Dut  it  was  uol  only  im- 
portant tu  k<n'p  llic  air  fumi  flowing  down  the  inside  of  the 
cylimler.  The  air  wbicti  circulated  witbout  cooled  tlie  metal, 
and  oundenscd  a  portion  of  tbe  steam  witliin.    This  Watt  pn^ 
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pr>sP4l  to  remnly  liy  a  second  rylindcr,  surrounding'  tli 
with  an  interval  between  the  two  which  was  to  be  kept  foil  of 
steoni.  '  When  once,'  he  says, '  the  idea  of  sejjarale  condensation 
was  started,  all  these  tinprovemcnts  folloHed  as  cnrollarie*  in 
quick  succession,  so  that  in  the  course  nT  one  or  two  days  t^ 
invention  was  thus  far  complKtc  in  my  mind.' 

Hut  altliimtth  the  cnirine  was  complrte  in  bis  miml.  it  <«it 
Watt  many  lone  and  laljnrJims  years  belbre  be  couUJ  perlect  it 
lu  execnlion.  One  source  nf  delay  was  the  nutncruus  cxpnUcnts 
which  spning-  up  in  his  fertile  mind,  'which,'  be  said,  'his 
want  of  experiencf?  in  the  practice  "f  mechanics  in  great,  flat- 
tered him  would  prove  more  mmmodiuus  thnn  his  maiarc^l 
experience  had  shown  them  to  He.  Kxperimenial  knowledjre  is 
of  slow  growth,  and  he  1rie<l  too  many  fruitless  cxperimeDti 
on  sMch  variations.'  One  of  his  chief  diffimltics  was  tn 
mechanics  to  make  his  Inrgc  mndels  for  him.  The  b<' 
tiful  metal  workmanship  which  has  been  called  into  bring 
his  own  invention  did  not  dien  exist  The  only  nvailnhle  hai 
in  Glasjrow  were  the  blacksmiths  and  tinners — little  capable  nf 
constructing  articles  out  of  their  ordinary  walk.  He  arcordingb 
hired  n  small  workshop  in  n  hark  street  nf  Ihc  town,  where  \\t 
might  himself  erect  a  working-  model,  with  the  aid  nf 
assistant,  John  Gardiner.  His  mind,  ns  may  he  supposed, 
absorl>i>d  in  the  d^aire  to  realise  lii*  beauitftd  omception.  '  I 
at  ]>resenl/  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Dr.  Liud.  '  quite  barren 
every  other  article,  my  whole  thoughts  betn?  iM-nt  on  this  ma- 
chine.' The  first  model,  on  acroimt  t>f  the  bad  ronstroction  of 
the  larger  part«,  was  only  pnrtlnlly  successful,  and  then  a  sreuiKl 
and  bi'^-fpr  model  was  commencetl  in  An;nMt,  17G5.  In  Ortohrr 
it  was  at  work  ;  biil  the  machine  leaked  in  all  directions,  and 
the  piston  proved  not  stt'sm-ti'^ht.  To  sireure  a  nice-fittinf 
piston  witli  [hi-  imlifferent  workmanship  of  that  day  taxf<l  his 
ingenuity  to  the  utmost.  At  so  low  an  ebb  was  the  art  nf  mak- 
\\\^  cylinders  that  the  one  he  employed  was  not  boreil  but  hum* 
merwl,  the  rollcctive  merhnnititl  skill  of  Glasgow  beioff  then 
unequal  tn  the  <.istmg  and  Ixjrin^f  of  a  cylinder  of  the  sitnplHt 
kind.  In  the  Ncwcomen  entwine  a  little  water  was  poured  npoB 
The  upper  surface  of  the  piston,  ami  filled  up  the  inter»tif« 
l>ptween  the  piston  and  the  cylinder.  But  when  Watt  emploied 
steam  to  drive  down  the  piston,  he  was  deprived  of  this  re- 
source ;  for  the  water  and  the  steam  eonld  not  coexist.  Evc-n  if  b« 
had  retained  the  agency  of  the  air  above,  the  drij»  of  water  fniia 
the  crevices  into  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  would  have  bf<^ 
incompatible  with  keeping  the  surface  hot  and  drv,  and,  bv  ton^ 
ing  into  raponi  as  it  fell  upon  the  heated  metal,   it  would  hate 
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Jmpoireil  the  vacuum  during  tiie  descent  of  tfco  piston.  To  add 
In  VVatt's  tronblc*,  wliik-  Tip  was  busied  with  his  inodrl,  the 
linncr,  who  was  his  leading  mcclianic,  died.  '^/y  oid  tehite- 
irtm  mail  is  rf««/,'  he  wrolc  to  Dr.  Roebuck  in  Dccc-mbei^— 
an  nlmosl  itxcparahle  loss !  B_v  thr  addition  of  collnrs  of  var- 
nished rl(»l!i  the  piston  was  made  stexin-tigbl,  nnd  the  machine 
uent  cleverly  and  sut-cL-ssfullv  on  rrpented  trials,  .it  a  pressure 
of  10  to  14  lbs.  on  the  square  inch.  Thus  incli  l>_v  inch  ^Vatt 
hftliliril  itdtrn  diUiculty,  held  ^ood  the  ground  he  had  gainerl, 
verified  tUc  expectations  he  had  iVirtnerl,  and  placed  the  advan- 
tages of  the  in\*ention,  to  his  own  mind,  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt. 

Watls  racaiis  were  small,  and  there  were  no  capitnlists  in 
Glasgow  likely  to  lake  up  the  »teani-*'ncine.  Cnmmereiid  cnter- 
priwt-  hud  scarcely'  begun ,  or  iras  still  confined  lu  the  trade  in 
lobacco.  To  give  a  fnir  trial  to  the  new  np|uimtus  would  invulvo 
an  expenditure  <if  several  thonsaml  pounds ;  and  who  on  the 
spot  could  be  expected  to  invest  so  large  a  sum  in  Irving  a 
marlune  so  eiilirelv  nrw,  .-ind  depending  for  ils  sucress  nn  phvstral 
principles  very  imperfectly  uuderiituntl  ?  But  he  had  not  for  to 
go  fur  an  assotiate.  '  Most  fuiiunatcly,'  says  Professor  Kohison, 
*  tiicrc  was  in  the  neighbourhood  such  a  person  as  he  wished, 
I>r.  Houhuck,  a  gentleman  of  very  uncommon  knowledge  in  all 
the  branches  of  civil  engineering,  familiarly  acnuninteil  with  the 
steam-«n^irK>,  of  uliich  he  employed  several  in  his  collieries, 
and  deeply  intcrestL'd  in  this  improvement,  lie  was  nUo  well 
accustomed  to  great  enterprises,  of  an  undaunted  spirit,  mil 
scared  by  <lif5cu)tie8,  nor  a  niggnni  of  ex|M>nse.*  !ln  was  bom 
at  Shefticld  in  1718,  and  pracli»<M)  as  a  physician  nt  Hirming- 
ham  with  distinguished  success,  had  mnde  many  improve  men  is 
in  various  manufarluring  arts,  and  was  now  engnged  in  the 
double  task  of  currying  un  iron-works  at  Carnm  and  sinking 
coal-mines  at  Boirowstoness. 

As  early  as  AugusI,  I7(i5,  Walt  was  in  full  correspondence 
with  KiMihuck  on  llie  subject  of  the  engine.  No  partnership 
was  entered  into  till  17G7,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  nature  o* 
Watt's  letters  that  Koebuck  took  the  greolosl  interest  in  the' 
project,  and  liad  prolKibly  ple<lgcd  himself  lo  engage  in  it  if  the 
experiments  promised  sgcccss.  In  November  Wntt  sent  de- 
tailed drawings  of  a  covered  cylinder  and  piston  to  he  cast  nt 
the  Carron  works.  Though  the  cylinder  was  tbc  best  that  coulU 
Iw  made  there,  it  was  so  ill-bored  as  to  be  useless.  The  piston*' 
rod  was  constructed  at  filasgow  under  bis  own  supervision,  and 
when  it  was  completed  he  was  afraid  to  send  il  in  a  curt,  test 
the  work-people  should  see  it,  which  would  '  occasioo  specula- 
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lioo.'  *  1  believe,'  he  added,  '  it  will  be  best  to  send  it  in  * 
box.'  Tbesf  precautions  would  %com  to  have  been  tlirtated  fay 
a  fear  of  piracy.  The  necessity  of  aciinfi  hy  »leallU  iucreaieil 
the  difliruuics  arising  from  llie  clumsinnu  and  inexperieoce  of 
the  iiieulianics.  There  is  a  ji*p  'O  the  coiTe«pond«>ee  o(  Watt 
wilb  Roebuck  from  May,  17(iO,  lo  January,  17G8,  and  we  be« 
no  mure  of  this  piston-rod  or  of  its  worthless  cylinder.  Somc- 
ibing,  however,  must  h»ve  occurred  in  the  inlerral  lo  inspire 
Koehuuk  with  (rimfidenrc,  fur  in  17C7  he  imderlotik  lo  pay  a 
debt  of  ICMMi/.  wbirh  ^\'att  luwl  ccmtracteil  in  prowcutinp-  bi« 
project,  to  provide  tbe  money  for  tbe  further  experimenta,  and 
to  pay  fur  lUc  patnnL  In  return  for  this  outlay,  he  was  to  hxre 
two-thirds  of  (he  property  in  the  inveutioa. 

la  April,  ITG-li,  Watt  made  trial  of  a  new  model.  The  resah 
was  not  altof;('llier  sntisfarcory.  Roebuck,  in  reply  to  the  nn- 
aouncemcnt,  asked  Watt  to  meet  him  at  Kilaytbe,  a  place  about 
halfway  between  Carrou  and  (Glasgow,  aad  talk  the  matter  over. 
*  1  would,'  savs  Watt,  in  his  answer,  *  with  all  uiy  bean,  w&il 
upon  you  on  Friday,  but  am  far  froui  bciu^  well,  and  tbe  fati^e 
ol'  the  ride  would  disable  me  from  doing  anything  for  thiee  or 
fftur  days  ;  besides,  1  hope  by  tbnL  time  to  have  a  morr  sucress- 
ful  trial,  without  which  I  rannot  have  peact;  in  my  minil  tii 
eryoy  Bnytbinc/  Aft<T  various  contrivances,  s  trial  which 
tnnde  on  tlie  24[h  of  Mny  answered  lo  bi«  heart's  content.  '  I 
inientl,'  he  wrote  lo  Dr.  Roebuck,  '  to  have  the  i>leai>ure  of  sccin 
you  nt  Kinncil  on  Saturday  or  Friday.  I  sincerely  wish  you  joy 
of  tliia  successful  result,  and  hope  it  will  iiinkc  you  somr  retnm 
for  the  obligations  I  ever  will  remain  under  to  you.'  Kinneil 
House,  where  Watt  haslrned  to  pay  his  visit  of  rangTBtulatioit  ^' 
to  Dr.  Roebuck,  was  a  singular  old  edifice,  a  fonner  rouuttT^^ 
seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  fmcly  situated  on  tbe  shores  of^T 
the  Forth,  with  largt^  apartments  and  stately  staircases,  and  an 
external  style  of  ar-.'liiteclure  which  resembles  the  old  FreDch 
chutcau.  Tbe  jiiansion  bos  become  ritli  in  dassitnl  nssoriattons, 
having  l>een  inhabited  since  Roebuck's  time  by  Du)<wld  Stewart, 
who  wrote  in  it  his  '  Pbilosupby  of  the  Human  Mind.*  There 
he  was  visited  by  Wilkic,  tlic  painter,  when  in  smrcb  of  mb- 
jects  for  ilia  pictures,  and  Dugald  Stewart  found  for  htm,  in  an 
old  farmhouse  in  the  «eisbbourhoo<l.  the  cradle-chimney  which 
is  introduced  in  the  '  IVnny  Wedding.'  Rut  none  of  tlieae 
names  can  stand  by  tiie  side  of  that  of  Watt,  and  the  first 
thought  at  Kiuucil,  of  every  one  who  is  familiar  with  bis  hiB" 
tory,  would  be  of  the  mcmontblc  day  when  be  rode  over  is 
exultation  to  Dr.  IWbuck  to  wish  him  joy  of  tbe  success  of  tb« 
steam-engiuc.     His  note  of  triumph  was,   liowcver,  prcmaturr. 
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Ue  liad  yet  10  tuflnr  manv  sirkrnin^  tlclays  and  numir  bitter 
tlisappt>iiiunpnts ;  for  though  he  had  coatrivetl  to  get  liia  oiudcl 

Pex<!cuteil  with  fair  precuiiHi,  the  skill  was  slill  wanting  for 
pnanulWlurinf;  the  |NLrts  iu  thvir  full  sixe  u-ith  the  requitite 
nicetV)  atid  his  present  oooqup&t  was  suocecilotl  by  diBComfiturc. 
Tbe  mtxk-]  nent  so  well  clmi  it  was  now  iletcrtnitMHl  to  take 
out  a  patent,  luul  Id  Au(,'ust.  17G^,  WaU  went  to  Lnmhm  fnr 
the  parpose.  After  tranMctiug  his  business  he  procewitd  home 
by  way  of  Birmtogbam,  tlien  tlie  best  scliool  of  n»ecliaiiicrs  in 
&it>lanci.  He  here  saw  his  future  partner,  Mr.  fioulluii.  for  the 
first  lime,  and  ihcy  at  once  conceivM  for  each  other  a  lieartj 
regard.  Mr.  BotUton,  in  j>artirular,  was  stnin^ly  impressed 
both  by  the  eharat-lcr  and  ireiiius  of  Wau,  Tiiey  IiikI  inucb 
conversation  r^-spccting  the  enirinr,  and  it  <Iioer«i  its  inventor 
that  the  sagacious  ami  practical  Birminghnm  nianulacturer  au- 
f;ured  welt  of  its  success.  Watt  seems,  however,  tu  have  been 
aeiiu'd  with  low  spirits  on  liis  return  to  Glasgow ;  his  heart 
pTvbably  aching  with  anxiety  fw  bis  fainilr,  whom  it  was 
hard  to  niaint.iin  upon  hope,  sn  often  deferred.  The  more 
saDy;uine  Docti>r  wns  elated  witU  the  gtoud  workinff  of  the  model, 
and  be  was  impatient  (o  put  the  invention  in  practice.  '  Vou  are 
leuin^,'  he  wrote  to  Wait  October  30ih,  1768,  'the  most  actire 
part  of  your  life  inaeiutbly  glide  nway.  A  day,  a  motncnt, 
ought  not  to  be  lost.  And  yoa  should  not  suffer  your  thnu^hli 
to  he  (iivL-rtttl  by  nny  other  object,  or  eren  improvement  of  this, 
but  only  the  speediest  and  most  effectual  manner  of  executing 
one  of  a  proper  size,  acconlin<;  to  your  present  idras.'  This 
Was  an  nlluiion  to  the  fresh  expe<)ii?nts  which  were  always  start- 
ing up  in  Walt's  hriiin,  and  which  appeare^l  endlessly  to  \yco- 
tract  the  consummation  of  the  work  ;  but  it  was  by  nerer  resting 
^■aatisfietl  with  impcrl'ect  devices  that  he  attained  to  pt^rferlion. 
^P^u^  after,  when  a  iwhlc  lord  was  expressiiifr  bis  admiration  at 
'  his  great  acliieveinent,  \N'nlt  replied,  *  The  public  only  U»*»k  at 
my  success,  itndntit  on  the  inteniic-diate  failures  and  uncouth  cno- 
siructionji  which  have  served  as  steps  ti>  climb  tit  the  top  of  tbe 
ladder.*  As  to  tbe  lethargy  of  which  Roebuck  spoke,  it  was 
merely  the  temporary  re-artion  of  a  mind  strained  .ind  wearied 
with  h)ii<;-<:ontinuL>d  applimtiim  to  a  sialic  subjerL 

Tbe  patent  was  dated  Jnuuary  5ih,  It  tit),  a  yenr  also  memor- 
able as  llial  in  which  Aikwri«ht  took  out  the  ]iiilent  for  bis 
^■pinning  machine,  and   Wntt  by  the  law  had   four  months  in 
^nrhicb  to  prepare  his  sjiecificatiuo.     To  render  it  as  |>erfrcC  as 
i^pussible,  ha  (ommentxd  a  series  uf  fresh  experimenbi.  and  all  his 
sjiate  hours  were    devoted    to    makini^  rarioas    trials  of   pipe- 
Cundcnsers  and  drum-condensers, — tr^'tng  to  contrive  new  methods 
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of  securing'  li{»hlncsa  of  the  piston,  and  devising  steam-jackets 
to  prevcni  tlie  waste  of  heat,  —  inventing  nil-pumps,  (p»u(rc- 
pumps,  miU  CKhauistiiig-c^IJnders, — loodiog  valves,  beams,  and 
cranJis. 

He  commenced  at  Kinncil  the  construction  iif  a  slenrn-engine 
on  a  lar^rrr   scale    tluin  he  bad  ;ct    atU-mptcd.     It    bad    been 
originally   inirndcd  lo  erect  h  in    the  small   town   of  Borrow- 
stuness ;  but  as  he  wished  t">  n»oid  displaj,  being  dclcrmlned,  u 
be  sniit,  *  nut  tu  pufT,'  he  put  it  up  in  na  outhuusc  at  Kinneil 
close  by  the  bumside  in  (he  gl«i,  where  there  was  abundance! 
of  water  ami  secure  pri»Ticy.    The  materials  were  brouglit  partly 
from  Glasgon-  and  |>arlly  frDin  Camin,  whcru  tbu  cylinder  had^ 
been  cast.     The  process  of  crecuon  was   tedious,   for  the  tne- 
cbanics  were  unused  to  the  work.     AVatl  >Yas  occasianally  com- 
pelled to  be  absent  iin  other  business,  and    be  generally  oa  his 
return  found  llie  men  at  a  stnndstill,  not  knowing  what  tn  d« 
next.     As  tlic    eii^iue  neared  completion  *  bis  auxicly  fur  bl«| 
approncliing  doom  kept  him  from  sleep,*  for  bis  fears,  be  sayi 
were  at  least  cqusl  to  his  hnpfs.     The  whole  was  finished  in 
Seplembct,  ITG'.I,  and  proved  a  '  clumsy  job.'     One  of  his  new 
contrivances  did  not  work  well  ;  and  the  rylinder,  bnviag  bcea'^H 
badly  cn&t,  was  almost  useless.      Watt  again   was   t-Tievously  de-^H 
pressed.     '  It  is  a  sad  thing,'  lie  wrote  to  bis  friend,  Pr.  Small 
of  Birmingbau),  In  March,   1770,  'for  a  in»n  to  Uavc  bis  all 
banging  by  a  single  string.     If  I  bud  ubeicwitliol  to  pay  the 
loss,  L  don't  think  I  should  so  much  fear  a  failure,  but  1  cannot^] 
bear  the  llxiught  of  other  people  becouiing  losers  by  my  i^clieme^ 
and  1   have  tlie  happv  disposilion  of  always  puioting  the  wuist.' 
His  poverty  was  already  compelling  him  to  relioquish  his  expo- 
riments  for  employment  of  more  pecuniary  prolit. 

Watt  bad  married  bis  cousiti,  Miss  Miller,  in  July  17(il.    Htl 
expenses  were  thus  enlarged  almost  at  the  very  moment  when 
his  invention  began  lo  fill  his  iDind,  and  distr:>ct(Hl  his  attenliixk^H 
from  bis  uniinary  calling.      His  inn-casing  family  led  bini  bcl'ore^^ 
Ittfig  to  seek  employment  as  a  land-surveyor,  or  as  it  is  callefl 
in  ^-otland  a  '  land-toupcr.'     Much  of  his  business  was  o(  t|j«, 
class  which  now  belongs  to  the  civil  engineer,  and  in  17li7  In 
laid  out   a   small   canal    to  unite   tbe  rivers   Forth   and    Clydr 
There  was  a  rival  scbcmc,  cheaper  and  more  direct,  wblcb  wa 
espoused   by  the  celebrated  Smealon,  and  Watt  bad  lo  appei 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  nf  Commons  to  defend  bii 
plan.     *  1  tbiuk,'  he  wrote  to  Mrs.  Watt.  April  5,  17G7.  '  1  shall 
not  long  to   have  anything  to  do  with   the  House  of  Commons 
again :  I  nei-er  saw  so  many  nrongheaded  people  od  all  sides 
gathered  together.'     The  fact  that  they  decided  against  him  had 
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prnbably  its  share  in  producing  tbis  opinion  of  their  wroog- 
lieadetlne&s. 

In  April.  1761),  when  he  was  busily  engaged  in  erecting  the 
Kinncil  rii<;inra,  Im  heard  tliai  a  lincn-iimjicr  in  I^indi)t),  of  the 
oaiue  of  Mnore,  iiad  plagiarised  his  invenliun,  nnd  the  rellectlons 
which  tbUdrewfurth from  him  isan evidence nfiUcsettlcd despond- 
ency which  clouded  his  mind,  nnd  even  cramped  liis  facnities. 

*  I  have  resolved,  iinlcsi  these  things  that  I  have  now  brought  to 
come  pl^^fectio^  reward  mo  fur  tlic  time  and  money  I  have  lost  on 
them,  if  I  can  resin  it,  to  invent  no  more.  Indeed,  I  atri  not  niAr  no 
capable  as  I  once  was  ;  I  Itnd  llial  1  uni  not  the  same  person  that  I  was 
'fonr  years  a3;o,  when  I  invented  the  fire^etigiiie,  and  foremv,  even 
belbre  1  made  a  moiiel,  almost  every  circumi^tance  thai  has  since  oc- 
■currvd.  I  wad  at  ttuit  time  sfmrred  on  by  the  alluring;  hnpe  of  placing 
nyaielf  above  n'aiit,  wilhoiit  bt^ing  obliged  to  have  mncli  dealing  with 
mankind,  to  whom  I  have  ahrays  been  a  dupe.  The  necessary  ex- 
perienc*  in  great*  woii  wanting;  in  acquiring  wliich  I  have  met  with 
many  diftap|)oiiiiiii>'iil.-<.  I  must  have  nunk  utuler  the  burOien  of 
them  if  I  hrid  imt  been  sii|i|i()rtei)  by  lite  frit^mlship  of  Dr.  Roebuck. 

»I  have  now  bmugljt  the  f^igine  near  a  cnnehi^ion,  yet  I  sm  not  iu 
idea  netirer  that  rest  I  wiah  for  than  I  was  four  yeans  ago.  Ifntvever, 
T  am  rGsoIvi-iI  to  do  all  t  can  to  carrj*  on  thi^  boHiies-i,  and  if  it  does 
nut  llirivi-  with  mn  J  will  lay  asitli'  the  burthen  I  caniiul  carry.  0/afl 
thiagt  in  Ufa  there  it  noiianff  tnore/aolish  than  inveuling,' 

■  It  is  nevertheless  o  remarltable  proof  of  his  indefatigable  per- 
BeveranL'c  in  bis  favourite  pursuit  that  at  this  very  tiunc,  when 
apparently  sunk  in  the  depths  of  gloom,  he  tcarat  Gennnn  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  getting  at  the  contents  of  a  curious  book,  the 
Tk/talrum  Mackinarum  of  I^u|Kild,  which  Just  then  fell  into  his 

tliands,  and  which  contained  an  account  of  the  machines,  furnaces, 
methods  of  working,  profits,  iScc.,  of  the  mines  in  the  Upix-r 
I-IarUt.  Ilis  instruclrH'  on  the  occasion  was  a  Swiss  tlycr  settled 
jn  Glasgow.  With  the  similar  object  of  gaining  access  lo  un- 
translated books  in  French  and  Italian — then  the  great  dp|xt- 
Biluries  of  mceiianinal  ami  engineering  knowledge — Watt  had 
already  mastered  both  these  languages. 

Mrs.  Watt  had  on  one  ficcasion  written  to  him,  *  If  the  engine 
will  not  ihi,  something  else  will  :  never  despair.'  The  engine 
did  not  do  for  tiic  present,  :iih1  he  was  cotnpL-lU-d  to  continue 
bis    surveying.      Instead  of  laying   aside  one    burthen  he  was 

Iruiuttuinetl  to  add  a  second.  In  Septeml>rr,  liGD,  just  when  he 
tried  iLe  Kinnril  engine,  he  was  employed  in  examining  the 
Clyde  with  a  view  to  improve  the  navigation — for  the  river  was 
■till  so  shallow  as  to  prevent  boats  of  more  than  ten  tons  burden 

'  The  vxpreuion  'in  grvtt*  m«mits  machine*  mwa  alarevceale  bistewtor  iIm> 
iBuU.  uwJcU  « iUi  vhicli  his  Bxperioieau  kul  been  msdc. 
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ascending  to  the  Urooinielaw.  Wntt  made  his  rpport,  hoi  no 
xtep«  wpre  taken  to  execute  In*  suggestions  \intil  several  years 
later,  when  llie  cmmmen cement  was  made  oi  a  series  nl'  im- 
provemcnta.  wliieh  Imve  rrsiilte<i  in  llie  convcr&ioii  of  the  ("lyde 
irum  a  jileasant  tronting  stream  Intu  one  of  tLie  Uusies-t  navi- 
gable bighvafs  in  Kurnpe. 

'  I  would  iM)t  liave  niec!«lled  with  it.'  \w  wtoI«  to  Or.  Small.  '  Fiad  I 
bceu  cvrttiiii  i>f  briiifiiDg  ibe  engine  to  bear  ;  but  I  caniini,  on  ati  iinerr^ 
(aiiity,  refuse  any  \>wck  of  bu.«iness  tliac  iitrcn.  I  Iinve  rvfu*«-iJ  BuiM 
coiuiiioa  fire-eRgiiie«t*  l)ec.iii»e  they  iniwt  have  talieii  u)>  ray  utttfiiliou  ao 
SB  to  bipdtr  Diy  goini;  mi  with  niy  owq.  liuwL-%-er,  if  I  eanuuL  makt 
it  answer  soon,  1  shall  certainly  uiidt-rtako  ihe  nvxt  that  uBvre  ;  for  i 
cannot  adbrd  lu  Infle  avay  my  ivhule  lifv,  whieli  Gwl  kiHJws  may  nut 
be  lonif.  N»t  tliat  I  think  myself  a  \tm\ivT  hand  for  kt\>)iing  men  to 
tlieir  duty  :  but  I  niu»t  uw  niy  eudoavour  lu  make  myself  tqujire  villi 
Ibe  world  if  I  can,  lliougb  I  much  fear  I  never  ebiUI.* 

*  Today  (lie  again  wnite  to  Dr.  Small  on  the  3Ist  of  JanuarTt 
1770)  !  enter  inUi  the  thirty-fiftli  year  of  my  life,  nod  1  lUiok 
I  have  hardly  done  thirty-ftrc  pence  worth  of  good  in  the  ivorlU; 
but  1  cannot  help  it.' 

The  people  of  Glasa^»w  decided  npon  making  a  ran.'kl  for 
tmflic  In  tl)c  rollieries  at  Monklaini,  in  I^nnrkshire ;  *  and  having, 
uiyii  Walt,  '(xtneeivM)  a  much  higher   idea  of  my  ahditiea    tliaa 
they  merit,  lliey  resolved  to  eocouraf^e  a  man  that  lived  amonir 
them  nillnT  than  a  stranger.'      He  made  the  survey  in  1769,  and 
the  air  and  exercise  nrtcd  like  a  cordial  ujton  him,     *  The  time,' 
he  wn>tc  to  Dr.  Small,  .lanutiry  3,  1770,  'has  not  been  thrown 
away,  fur  tlio  VBguing  [wandering]  nlxiut  the  country,  nntl  bodilj^H 
fatigue,  have  given  me  heal  ill  and  s|iirits  beyond  what  I   rotn-^| 
monly  enjoy  at  this  dreary  scnson,  though  thcj*  would  slill   tfioU 
amends  [bear  improvcnieiit].     Hire  yuuntclf  to  somebody    for  a 
plougliman — it  will  cure  eiimii."   He  made  another  survey  ol  a 
canal   from  Perth  to   Copar  in  the  spring  of  1770.  with  a  leaj 
favourable  result.    The  weather  was  iuclemeut,  and  the  wind,  ami 
snow,  and  cold  brnufrht  back  his  low  spirit!)  ami  ill  linAlth.    VVbra 
the  Act  for  the  M<mk1find  Canal  was  obtained  he  was  invite«l  to 
superintend  the  execution  of  it,  aud  '  had  to  select  whether  to  ^o 
on  with  the  experimeutii  on  the  engine,  the  event  uf  which  wits^_ 
uncertain,  or  to  embrace  an  honourable  and  perhaps  profitBble<^| 
employment.'      His  necessities  decided  bim.      *  1   bad  a  wife 
ami  children,  and  saw  myself  growing  grey  witlinut  having  any 
settled  way  of  providing  for  tbem.*     He  determined,  faowerer,! 
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*  Thu  firfowiae  -vw  the  iisidc  giTra  iu  thoic  doys  tu  ibc  otoMiq>farnc  rnginci 
of  Nevcoiara. '  vTatt  tays  (>)B«whcre  that  'lie  wu  cofiameil  Id  uokiug  toMw* 
but  wbelh«r  pKvions  or  labieqiient  to  this  letter  of  ScptciotieF  SO,  ITtlV,  does  not 
appear. 
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>t  to  drop  tlie  engine,  but  tu  proceed  nilh  it  tlie  first  *pure 
moiiR'iitft  b(!  rould  liDd.  lo  December,  1770,  be  mnde  a  r(>purt 
to  Dr.  8mall  of  Lis  experience  in  caoal-inakiiig',  and  it  wa&  not 
verv  fiivourable.  HU  cuiistaiit  lif.-idiicliai  c«intiutit;(),  but  in 
other  respects  be  bnd  ^incd  in  vi^ur  of  mind  am)  IhhIv.  *  [ 
find  m^Helf  more  aLruns,  mortr  rcButute,  lefts  laxy,  IcriM  inoiifused 
than  1  was  wben  I  began  it.'  His  pi^ruuiarv  ii9iitrs  were  alsi> 
mure  prosperous.  ^Supposlnf;  ttie  engine  to  stand  ^^hmI  for 
itself,  I  nm  able  to  yny  nil  uiy  debts,  Bnd  itoinc  llttb-  lliin*  move^ 
So  ibat  I  Lope  in  time  to  be  on  a  par  witU  tbu  world.'  But  tbere 
was  a  dnrk  side  lo  thepirturc.  His  life  was  one  nf  vexalJonf 
latipK*,  bnnger,  wet,  and  ctild.  The  quiet  and  &ecludcil  habits 
'4>f  bis  early  life  did  not  fit  hini  fur  the  oul-duor  work  of  tbe 
engineer.  He  was  liiiiid  and  reserved,  and  ^ranted  that  rough 
Streii^'tb  -tbal  navvy  sort  of  tliaractcr — wlncli  cnabli-s  n  mnii  lo 
deal  willi  rude  lalxmn-rs.  He  was  nervously  fcaiTul  b'&t  liis 
want  of  expcricnrc  should  betray  bini  iut«  scrape*,  .im!  lead  To 
impositiooB  ou  tbe  ]>art  of  tbe  workmen.  He  batod  billing, 
and  deelared  that  he  would  rather  '  fact:  a  loaded  rannon  than 
•ettlo  an  account  or  make  a  bargain.*  He  acted  as  surveyor, 
eDjiloeer,  &u|KTintendciii,  and  treasurer,  wilb  uuly  the  assiKtunce 
of  one  clerk  ;  and  had  been  'elicntrd/  be  said,  '  by  undertakers, 
and  was  unlucky  enougii  to  know  it'  His  men  were  so  inexpe* 
rienced,  that  he  had  to  watch   the  execution  of  every  pi»'u  of 
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H  work  that  was  out  of  the  common  trnrk.     Vet,  with  all  ibis,  *  the   ■ 
work  done  was  slovenly,  the  workmen  bad,  and  he   liinm-lf  not    ^ 


ily 
snfiicienlly  strict.'    The  delect  which  he  charf^etl  on  bliiiself  was 

lerciy  tbe  want  of  train!n<;  nnd  experience  tn  the  labourers. 
When  Telford  afterwards  went  into  the  Highlands  to  ctmetnict 
the  Cidcdoninn  Canal,  he  encountereti  the  sauio  difficulty.  The 
men  were  unable  lo  make  use  of  the  most  ordinary  tools ;  tbcy 
had  DO  steadiness  in  tbuir  labuur  ;  and  they  had  to  l>e  taught,  and 
drilled,  and  watched  like  children  nt  srhool.  In  fart,  every  ^'real 
nodertaking  in  engineering  may  be  regarded  in  tlie  light  of  a 
workitig  academy  in  which  men  aic  trairwKl  to  the  skillul  use  of 
tools    and    the    habit    of   persistent    industry;    and    ilm   Scotch 

ibourcrs  wejc  only  then  jtassing  throufib  the  elementary  dis- 
cipline. Wati  determim-d  he  would  not  continue  a  slave  to  this 
baleful  employment.  He  was  willing  to  act  as  engineer,  but 
not  as  uianuger,  and  said  be  nuuld  have  nothing  to  do  *  with 
workmen,  cash,  or  workmen's  accounts.* 

His  euperintendeoce  of  the  Monktand  Canal,  for  which  he 
received  a  salary  of  200/.  a*year,  lusted  from  June  1770  to 
December  1772.  Before  that  period  hail  pxpire<l,  a  couunercial 
crisis  had  arrived ;  and  Dr.  lluebnck,  whose  unremunerative 
spcculatiuns  bod  already  bruugbl  him   to  the  verge  uf  ruin,  was 
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storm.      All  the  anxieties 
ri-vivc«l,  un<l  more  for  Roebuck  tlian  for  iiim&clf.      But  an  extric 
from  tiis  letter  to  Dr.  SiuaU  on  the  80th  August^  1772,  wit)  U 
speak  his  sentiments  : — 

'  I  piinuerl   my  experimeiilM  till  I  fuund  flat  the  expense  aitd  low 
lim^lyiii};;  wholly  ii|>i>ii  mf,  tlirDuirh  the  diH(r«iwof  Dr.  BtN,4>tK-k'*  niit; 
tir^n,  liinifd  out  to  be  a  burtlieu  {rrealer  lliaii  1  ooiiltl  mpport,  and 
having  conquered ftll  thediHioultietiUiatUy  in  Ih^  wayoriht;  executic 
I  was  obliged  for  a  time  to  abandon  tliepmjecl.    Since  tlial  timt*  I  ha« 
been  able  to  eviriente  injself  fnmi  .-wotiie  [>art  of  my  private  dfbtA. 
jun  hy  no  meaus  yet  in  a  sitiintiou  to  be  the  principal  in  so  euttnidtr 
an  iimlerraking.     The  Doctor's  atlairs  he'ui^  yet  fur  from    beiri;^ 
instated,  ^tvc  mc  little  hopti  of  help  froni  that  quarter:  in   the  mt 
timti  the  linic  of  the  fmtettt  is  riinniiig  on.     It  is  a  matter  of  great  Mtx^ 
aliou  to  tne  that  the  Doctor  $liould  be  out  so  great  a  sum  u|hid  llil 
nHiiir,  ivliilc  he  has  othervii«c  tucli  pressing  occasion  for  the  ntone}*. 
find  myself  tinaiilo  to  ^ve  him  &uc'li  help  as  his  situation  rcquirp«  :  an 
wliAi  little  T  can  do  forhiiu  is  ptircliaiit.'d  b)-  denyiri];;  my>elt'  the  eoiiT^ 
niences  of  life  my  situation  requires,  or  by  remaining  in  deitt  «rhi>rt 
galls  me  to  the  bone  to  owe.* 

He  reppHlod  in  NovuinlMtr  that  nutlitng  gave  bim  so  mud 
pain  as  having  (-ntan;rlcd   Dr.  Roi-huck  in  the  srlinnc,  and  iha 
he  would  willingly  have  resij^ned  nil  pn>s|>ett  of  profit  to  ltiiiiM*li 
provided  liis  associate  could  liave  bern  iudeinnified.    He  receded 
L'.c  ix>ii»idernble  »\iin  which  he  had  »unk  <ni  his  own  pari 
money  spent   upon   his   education/   and    looked  for  sraic?  ai: 
other  recompense  '  for  the  anxiely  and  ruin  in  whicit  the  cn^eii 
had  invol^i-d  liiin,'    These  are  the  sentiments  i>f  a  miml  i>r  sr-nsii 
tii'c   honour  as  well   as  Dcrtijmluus  integrity.      In  the   issue  tt 
einhnrrassments  of  Kucbuck  proved   the  nioking  of  the  stt 
cnsiiie  and  of  Watl. 

Tlic    association    of  Walt   with   Dr.  Hocbuck   was   in   mi 
pfH'ts  fortutiate,  for  the  latter  possessed  the  qualities  in  whit 
l!ie  former  was  <!ericient.      *l  find   myself,'  Wall    wrote,  'out 
nriv  sphere   when  1    have  anything   to  do   with    mankind  ;  it 
enougli  foT  an  enijine^^r  to  force  Nature,  and  to  bear  the  vcxatii 
of  her  getting  the  better  of  him.     Give  me  a  surrey  l<>  luakt 
and   1   think  you  will   have   credit  uf  me;  act  me  tn  ronlrive 
machine,   and    I    will    exert    myself.'      To   invent    was    Walt^ 
fatuity ;  to  pnsh  an  inventitm  was  entirely  coiitrari'  to  bis  tei 
perament.       Not  only  was   he   averse  tu  business,   but   he 
caiilv  depres5e<l  by  little  oijstructions,  nnd  alarmed  at  unfui-ei 
expense.     Uoebuc'k,  vu  the  contrary,  nus  sauguiue,  adventuroi 
and  energetic.     The   disposition  of  Watt   to  despond  under  i1  if 
iindties,  and   his  painful   <lifl)dence  in   himself,   were   Irequeaj 
subjects    of   friendly   merriment  nt   Kinneil    House;    and    Mi 
Roebuck  said  one  evening — *  Jamie  is  a  queer  lad,  and  niUic 
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tli«  Doctor  hl«  invention  would  have  been  lost ;  but  Dr.  Roe- 
back  won't  let  it  poristi.'  Walt  nlwaya  acknowledged  ihtr  debt 
he  owed  him,  and  declared  he  bad  been  to  bim  'a  most  sincere 
and  gt-neruus  riiend,'  The  alliance,  however,  was  not  williout 
iU  drawbacks.  The  extensive  undertakings  of  Dr.  Roebuck 
absorbed  both  his  capital  and  bis  time.  He  was  unable  to  [>»}*) 
according  to  ihe  terms  of  his  en^iif;pmcnt,  the  expenses  of  the 
patent,  and  Watt  had  to  borrow  the  money  from  Dr.  Black. 
His  coal  and  iron-works  required  incessant  superintendence, 
and  the  management  of  tlie  business  i.'«)nnecte<l  with  tbc  steam- 
engine  chielly  devolved  upon  Watt,  who  said  he  *was  inca- 
pabk*  of  it  from  bis  natural  inactivity,  and  want  of  health  and 
rrsol ul ion.'  When  he  jKisscd  through  Rirming;ham,  on  bis  way 
from  London,  in  October,  1 768,  Mr.  Boultim,  who  then  knew  no- 
thing uf  Watt's  agreement  with  Roebuck,  olfered  to  be  concerned' 
in  tbc  si>eculaiion.  This  gave  *  great  joy  '  to  Watt,  and  he  wished 
Dr.  Roebuck  to  Consent.  But  the  latter  *grew  more  tenacious  of 
the  project  the  nearer  it  approached  to  certainty.'  and  be  only 
proposed  to  Boullcn  to  allow  him  a  share  in  the  engine  for  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Stafford,  and  Derby.  The  letter  which 
Boullon  wrote  lo  Watt  upon  the  occasion  (Feb.  7,  1709)  shows 
bnw  clearly  be  saw  what  was  required  to  render  the  invention 
amUble  :— 

^V  I  was  excited  by  l\ro  moLive<«  lo   ofler  you  my  nssistaiice— whiclt 
melre,  love  of  you,  and   luvu  of  a  money-getting,  itigeniuus  pro)eel.     T  i 
prMuined  that  your  t'ligine  wuiiM   re(]uire  money,  rery  accurate  work- 
manship, and  rxieiutivH  corre«poii(3ei)ce,  to  make  it  turn  Out  to  the  best 
ai)*ai]lagc ;  And  that  the  bent  meniM  of  keeping  up  the  n^putntion,  and 
doing  the  invention  jiistice,  would  be  lo  keep  thv  executive  part  out  of 
tlie  hAiwld  of  the  multiiiide  of  empirical  engineer*,  wlio,  from  ignorance, 
want  of  experience,  and  want  of  necesMry  ooDvani^nce,  would  he  very 
liable  to  pmduce  bad  and  inaccurate  workmanship — all  which  de- 
ficiuicies  would  aflect  the  reputation  of  the  iuvtuliuii.     To  remedy , 
which,  and  to  produce  the  moftt  profit,  my  idea  was  to  fteltle  a  manu-n 
Victor}'  near  to  my  own,  by  tlie  side  of  our  cnuai,  where  1  would  erect 
all  the  conveniences  nec^^iuary  for  the  completion  of  engines,  and  from 
which  mnnufnctory  wc  would  serve  all  the  world  with  engines  of  all 
»zes.     B;  these  meaii»,  and  your  a«Mi.<lan<.-e,  we  would  engage  and 
instruct  some  excellent  workmen,  who  (with  more  excelletit  to<us  ihi 
would  be  worth  any  man's  while  to  procure  (or  one  ungle  engine) 
oouM  execute  the  Invention  twenty  per  cent,  cheaper  than  it  would  h«^ 
otherwise  esecnleil,  and  with  a*  great  a  dilfprence  of  accuracy  an  tfaenrj 
is  between  the  blackimith  and  the  matlieinatical'injitmment  maker.     \\ 
would  not  ho  worth  my  while  lo  make  for  three  counties  only  ;  but 
find  it  very  well  worth  my  while  to  make  for  all  the  world.* 

This  was  precisely  the  plan  which  was  altimately  adopted. 
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Wntt,  when  tie  reul  it^  must  hare  lieen  mote  than  ever  ui 
tci  tinvc  Buuhun  for  a  umdjulor,  and  be  again,  in  Soptciubvi, 
17G9,  prcsse<l  u]>un  Korbuik  the  wisdom  of  ailmiltin^  tiiui  iiit 
tUc  pttrlnereliip.  In  November  Roeback  propoftcd  to 
over  n  third  of  the  patent  to  Mr.  Buolton  or  Dr.  Small  for 
sum  aol  less  tban  WOOL  which  lliey  should  think  rRns4U)Ml 
after  the  cxpeijiucuts  on  the  engine  (fere  Auisheil.  Xbey  w( 
tn  t&kc  their  final  rcsolul'tim  at  the  end  of  a  year;  but  tbauf 
thcv  aswHlcd  to  the  tonus  no  acrcemmt  teems  lo  bavc  iieeo 
miule  at  tbe  coocliuloa  of  the  tnclvemoncli ;  and  it  was  not 
ruin  drove  Koebuck  to  sell  his  sbarc  thnt  the  baigoln  was  st 
Then  he  Imnsferrcd  his  entire  property  in  the  jiatcnt  l>> 
Duullim  in  the  latter  half  of  1773,  in  consiUerntion  of 
rclcised  from  a  debt  of  030/.,  nnd  rerei\-ing  the  first  HXMW.i 
prt^ht  Iruin  tbtr  engine.  '  My  heart  bleeds  for  bis  utuaUoQ,' 
VValt  vrrole  to  Uouhon,  'and  I  can  do  nothing  to  help  him.  I 
stuck  by  Uim  till  1  have  much  hurt  myself.  1  ran  do  so  no 
lunger;  my  fiunily  calls  fur  my  care  to  provide  for  ibem.  Vet, 
if  1  tiave,  1  canuot  see  the  Doctor  in  want,  which  1  ain  afraid  wdl 
soon  ))e  the  rase,'  'I'he  situation  of  this  able,  upright,  and 
uiilerprising  man,  who  deserved  »  better  fatr,  was  not,  in  tlui 
opinion  of  bis  assignees,  rendered  worse  b^  the  ^\e  of  bis  shun 
in  the  steam-engine,  for  they  did  not  value  it  at  a  single  fan  . 
Kven  Watt  said  that  Boulton  bad  gut  one  bad  debt  in  exib  iujr 
for  another. 

This  wns  the  turning-point  iii  ^Vatt's  fortimcs.  Tt  was  ib? 
ini|>crfuct  norkmanship,  and  inclfcetive  superiulendence,  uhidi 
bad  caused  the  failure  uf  so  many  cxj>erimcnLs.  and  the  wise  and 
vigorous  management  of  Mr.  Boullon  was  soon  U>  show  the 
engine  in  its  true  powers.  But  before  Watt  enjoyed  ibia  triumph, 
he  had  nnotlier  hitter  cup  to  drink.  He  was  suddenly  sum- 
moncd  li>  Cil&si>'i>w  in  tlie  itittiiinn  of  1773,  wlieii  i*n  o  survrv  of 
the  Caledonian  (.'anal,  by  inlelligenee  uf  the  illness  of  bis  wife. 
The  journey  was  dreary,  thruu°:h  a  couniry  without  roads.  '  Aa 
incessant  rain,*  said  he,  '  kept  me  for  three  days  as  wet  as  water 
could  make  me  :  I  could  hardly  preserve  my  journal  book."  On 
reaching  home  he  found  his  wife  had  died  in  childbed.  She 
had  striig^U'd  with  biiti  thniuj^li  poverty,  tiad  often  cheered  htS 
£uuti[i;;  spirit  when  borne  down  by  doubl,  perplexity,  and  dis- 
appointment ;  and  often  afterwards  be  paused  on  the  Lltrcsbol*l 
vi  his  house,  unable  tu  somutun  courage  to  enter  the  ttram 
be  was  never  more  to  meet  '  the  comfort  of  his  Ufc.'  '  Yrt 
iniafortune,'  he  wrote  to  Small,  ^  might  have  fallen  upon  me  wl 
1  bod  less  ability  to  bear  it,  and  my  poor  children  might 
been  left  suppliants  to  tlic  mcrcj  ol  the  wide  world.     I  knom" 
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tbat  grief  bas  iU  period ;  but  I  fa&ve  much  to  suffer  Grsc' 
'Nckfie  iif  tbe  many  fjing  c«Umilies/  he  saiii,  lit'teen  years 
afterward 8,  '  to  wliich  human  nature  i«  subjected,  bears  harder  or 
looKer  on  a  thinking  mind  tban  that  grief  which  arises  frum  the 
li>M  of  Iriendt.  But  like  other  c%'iU  it  must  )>e  cndurMl  with 
patient-e.  The  niost  powerful  reiiicdy  us  to  apply  to  bu&iiK-)i»  or 
amuspmcnts  whicli  call  ilip  min<l  from  \\i  sorrows  and  prevent 
it  from  prryinv  on  iltK-lf.  In  ihu  luliicts  of  our  gritfwc  are  apt' 
to  think  that  uUonijig  oun>clvus  tu  pursue  objucts  nbick  jnay. 
lum  our  minds  from  the  object  Jt  is  luit  too  much  occupied  with, 
is  like  a  kind  uf  insult  or  want  of  afi«x:tiua  for  the  drceaseii,  but 
we  do  uut  thou  argue  fairly  :  oui'  duty  to  the  departed  has  coma, 
to  a  periml,  but  our  duly  tu  our  Itvin;^  family,  bi  ourst'lves,  and 
to  the  woiUl,  still  8ub»i»ts,  and  the  »ouner  wc  can  brini:  ourselves 
to  attend  lu  it  tbu  mure  munturiuus.'  U|M>n  thi^se  wise  frenti- 
monts  be  endeavoured,  though  not  very  successfully,  to  act.  To 
work  was  In  some  degree  within  the  puvrur  of  his  will,  l>ut  to 
regain  the  ciastic-ity  of  the  niuid  tvas  be^und  the  reach  ofsclf-con- 
inil.  *  Man's  life,  you  say,'  he  wroic  to  Dr.  Small  in  Decc-mber, 
1773,  ^  must  bo  siK-ut  cither  in  labour  or  eiuiui ;  mine  is  spent 
in  butb.  I  am  bearc-sick  of  this  country  :  I  am  indolent 
excess,  and  what  alarms  me  most  I  grow  stupider.  My  mcmor^r 
fiiilsine  so  as  idien  totally  to  forget  uccurreuics of  no  vnyanciiml 
dates.  I  see  myself  condemned  to  a  life  of  business;  nutlung 
can  be  more  disagreeable  to  me;  I  tremble  nhon  1  hear  the 
name  nf  a  man  1  hare  any  transactiuiia  to  settle  witlu  Tbc 
engineering  husinraii  is  not  a  vigorous  plant ;  we  are  in  general 
very  poorly  paid.  This  last  year  my  whole  gains  do  not  exceed  I 
200/.  But  the  darkest  hour,  it  is  said,  is  nearest  the  dawn.  Watft 
had  parsed  through  a  long  night,  and  a  gleam  of  sunshine  was  a6^ 
band,  ile  was  urged  to  proceed  to  Bimiingbam  to  superintend 
tbe  manufacture  of  his  engines,  one  ol  which  was  nearly  com- 
pleted. He  arrive«l  at  Biruiingliain  in  the  summer  nf  1774,  andJ 
in  December  be  wrote  to  his  father,  now  an  old  man,  still  n.-«id(-nl 
at  Greenock — ^Tho  business  I  am  hereabout  has  turned  out  rather 
cessfnl  ;   that  la  to  say,  that  the  fire-engine  1  have  invonlcd  is 

goini;,  anti  answers  much  better  tlian  any  other  tliiU  lias  yet^ 
m  mule,  and  I  expect  that  the  invention  will  be  very  bene- 
ficial   to    tne.'      Such   was  \N'att's   uiodt-st   uinouncemcDt  of  tho 
practical    success  of  tbe   greatest   invention  of    the  eigbleentfi 
century! 

His  partner,  who  proved  himself  such  an  able  second,  had  tl 

^■rc  quality  of  a  first-rale  man  of  business.     Mr.  Boultun  waaj 

^■kt  A  mere  buyer  and  seller,  but  a  great  designer,  ronirlver,  antl| 

orgaoixer.     Ills  own  original  trade  was  Ibal  of  a  manufacturer  ofi 
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platwl  goods,  ormolu,  ami  works  in  st««l.  He  iubtequtnU 
tumrd  liis  attention  to  improving  the  machinery  for  coining', 
altained,  snjs  M.  Arag;o,  to  iuch  rapidity  and  perfection  of  e 
cution,  tiiat  he  was  emplitvtKl  bj  tlie  British  Government 
reroin  tbe  whole  copper  specie  of  the  kingtlotn.  Hi»  metb 
were  estnblishetl  under  his  superintendence  in  sereral  ni: 
abroad  as  welt  as  in  the  national  mint  of  England.  With  a  k«ea 
eye  for  details,  he  combined  a  \argc  and  comprehensit-e  gnup 
of  intellect.  WbitsI  his  senses  were  so  acnte  that,  sittiD^  in  hii 
oflire  Hi  Solio,  he  cniild  at  once  detect  tiic  slighli-st  tierangeincnt 
in  the  mnchinery  of  his  vast  establishment,  his  power  of  imagi- 
nation eniibied  him  to  look  along  extensive  lines  of  possihle 
action  throughout  Europe,  Amrrtm,  and  the  Indies.  He  was 
eqnally  skilful  in  ttic  fabriration  of  ft  button  and  tn  tbc  establish- 
ment of  the  motive  power  that  was  to  revolutionize  the  indiisth«l 
operations  of  the  world.  In  short,  he  was  a  man  of  various  gifts 
nicely  balanced  and  proportionetl — the  bi-st  of  tradi-smco,  t 
patron  of  nrt  and  science,  the  friend  of  philosophers  and  stales- 
men.  With  all  his  independent  titles  to  distinrtion,  lie  esteemed 
ihe  steam-engine  of  his  friend  the  pride  of  his  establishmeoL 
Once  when  lie  was  in  the  company  of  Sir  Walter  bcott,  lie  Mtd 
in  reply  to  some  remark — *  That's  like  the  old  saying — in  e*-ery 
Comer  of  the  world  you  will  Bod  a  Scot,  a  rat,  and  a  NcwcaatU 
grindstone.*  This  touched  the  national  spiiitof  the  novelist. /ind 
lie  retorteii,  '  Vou  sbould  have  added — anii  a  Bnimmaprvt  buttv^i^ 
*  We  make  something  better  in  Birmingham  than  buttons,''  replied 
Boullon — '  we  make  steam-engines ;'  and  when  be  next  met  Bcott 
be  shon-ed  that  he  bad  not  forgiven  the  disparaging;  remark. 
Boswell,  who  visited  Soho  in  1776,  shortly  after  tbe  manufacture 
of  steam-engines  had  been  commenced  there,  was  strut  k  by  the 
vnstness  and  contrivnnre  of  the  inachiniTV.  '  I  shall  never  forget,' 
be  says,  '  Mr.  I^oulton's  e.\presiiion  to  me,  when  surveying  the 
works:  "  I  sell  here,  Sir,  what  all  tbe  world  desires  to  have — 
1\;\VKR.*"  'He  had,"  Continues  Boswell,  'about  700  people  at 
work.  I  contemplated  him  as  an  iron  chieftain  ;  and  be  seemed 
to  be  a  fattier  of  his  tribe.  One  of  the  men  came  to  b»m  cooi- 
plainiof;  grievounly  of  bis  lantllord  for  having  distiained  hiA 
goods.  ^  Vour  landlortl  is  in  the  riglit,  Smith,''  said  IIouIiur; 
**  hut  I 'II  tell  you  what — find  you  a  friend  wbo  will  lay  d 
one-half  of  your  rent,  and  1  'II  lay  down  the  other,  and  you 
hnvQ  your  goods  again."'  Mrs.  Scbimmel-Penninck,  a 
of  Hirmingham,  gives  in  her  autobiography  a  lively  descripti 
of  liis  per8<m.  'He  was  tall  and  of  a  uuble  apiK-arance; 
teinpemment  was  sanguine,  with  that  slight  mixture  of 
phlegmatic  which  imparts  calmness  and  dignity;  bis  niannert 
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emlnentlj  opoD  and  cordial ;  he  took  the  lead  in  oonveraa- 
tions,  nnd  wilh  a  social  hetirt  had  a  gnuidiose  manner  \W«  tbat 
arising  from  potition,  wealth,  and  habitual  commnnd.  lie  went 
•among  bis  people  like  a  monarch  bestowing  largess.' 

Not   long  aft^r   Watt  »pttl<^   at   Dirmingham   he  married   his 

Aecoml    wife,    Miss    Macgrcgor,    the   daughter   of  a   citizen    uf 

Glasgow.     The  precise  date  of  the  marriage  is  not  stated  by 

Mr.  Mutrlie»d,  but  it  »efm*  to  have  been  in  t77G,  and  at  any 

Tate  took   place  much  too  earlr  to  render  possible  an  Incident 

•Cold  by  Mrs.  SchimmeUPcuninck,  tliat  when  Watt  was  tnouming 

the  loss  of  his  first  wife,  Mint  Margrcgor — then  »  girl,  :itfording 

to  the  slorVf  three  or  four  years  old — 'came  up  to  bis  kuL-c,  and, 

looking  in  his  face,  begged  him  not  to  grieve,  for  she  would  be 

bis  little  wife,  and  make  him  happy/     This  lady  was  a  thrifty 

I      Scotch  hniiMrwife,  and  such  was  her  passion  for  cleanliness,  that 

a\it  taught  bcr  pet  dogs  to  wipe  their  feet  upon  the  door-mat. 

f-Ier  pTUftvusity  was  carried    to  a   pitch  which  uflen   fretted  her 

flon  by  the  restraints  it  imposed ;  and  once  when  a  lady  ajiolo- 

gised  to  him  for  the  confusion  in  wiiich  he  foand  her  house, 

he  exclaimed,    *  1  love  diri.'      But    Mrs.   Watt  was  a  partner 

worthy  of  her  husband,  and  with  the  rcviral  of  bis  domestic 

IL^elicity,  and  surrounded  by  all  the  appliances  for  perfecting  his 

^^Keam-enginr,  he  wns  for  a  brief  space  in  a  happier  |>o&tti(m  than 

^^■K  bod  cnjiiVMl  for  many  years  past. 

^V  The  mechanics  of  liirmJnghain  were  the  chief  workers  in  metal 
in  England,  'i'lie  best  luoU  and  arms  of  the  kingdom  bod 
been  manufactured  there  almost  from  time  immemorial,  and 
the  artisans  |>ossesied  an  aptitade  for  skille<)  manipulation 
which  bad  descended  to  them  from  their  fathers  like  an  inherit- 
■ancc.  Watt,  as  we  have  seen,  liad  found,  to  his  sorrow,  tliat 
there  was  no  sach  class  of  workmen  in  Scotland.  The  con- 
uence  was,  tbat  tlie  \evy  first  engine  erected  at  Solio  was  a 
ater  triumph  than  all  that  Walt  bad  previously  been  able 
omplish.  Some  of  the  most  valuiible  copper-mines  In 
wall  had  been  drowned  out ;  Boulton  immediately  wrote  to 
miners,  and  infumied  them  of  the  success  of  the  new  inven- 
A  deputation  of  Comlsh  miners  went  down  to  Birmingham 
look  at  the  engine.  There  roold  be  nn  douiit  as  tu  its  cfli- 
emy,  but  it  was  dear,  and  it  was  some  time  before  any  orders 
given.  Boulton  saw  tbat  to  produce  any  large  result  ho 
himself  supply  the  capital,  ami  he  entrrcd  into  an  arrange- 
ineat  with  the  miners,  by  which  he  agreed  to  be  at  the  whole 
ciicl,  provided  he  was  allowed  as  royalty  ont-fhirditi  the  value 
a(  the  ascertained  saving  of  coal,  ns  cttmpared  with  Ncwromen's 
■best  engines.    The  bargain  having  been  struck,  Watt  went  into 
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Cornwall  to  supeiintend  the  work.  The  impression  prodaced 
by  one  nf  the  earliest  mi^incs  he  crertcil  is  itiuB  describefl  b 
one  of  bis  letters  Ui  Mr.  Boultnn  : — 'The  \ielocitT,  vioU-oce, 
magnitiiitp,  ami  tmrrililc  nnise  of  thn  engine  g'ii'e  unusual  ntis* 
faction  to  all  WhoUlcra,  believers  «r  not.  I  have  once  or  twia-  | 
trimmed  the  engine   to  eml    its   strokes  gentlv  awJ   make  l«>^j 

nnise;  but  Mr. cannot  &ln?p  unless  it  seemqaitP  fariu«|^| 

So  I  have  left  it  to  the  engineman.     Ami,  liy-lhe-bw,  tb«  nofl^^ 
seems  to  cimvev  great  ideas  of  its  power  lo  tlw  ignonmt,  wbo    1 
seetn  to  be  nt>  more  taken  with  tnoilest  merit  in  nn  engine  tlnli 
in  u  mail,'      Whilst   in  C-ornvrall  \V:itt,  nliuse  mrrhoniral   inf^ 
unity   iva8   inexliaustible.    invented  »    counter  lo    ascertain  tfat 
saving  effecled.     It  wns  attnrh«N]  to  the  main  benm,  nnil  nuulted 
tlie  number  of  llie  stroki-^i,  n-htdi  iras  lb«  nieaifcuie  nS  the  par- 
ment     The  register,  which   was  nrntrived  to  keep  the  mvnl 
for  an  entire  ^ear,  vras  inclosed  in  a  lockol  box,  and  tlios  fraad 
was  prevented.      It  was  sb<irtl_v  found  that  the  sn^Jni;  nf  coal  b^ 
tbo  new  oii-finc  Mas  nearly  tbrec-luurths  of  the  whole  qnantitj 
iiimcrlT  ronsuined,  or  equal  lo  an  annual  saving^  on  ttie  Ckace* 
mrter  engine  of  7200/.     Sucb  »  result  did  not  fail  to  teU 
orders  fur  engines  soon  nunc  in  at  Sobu  ;  but  tlie  capita]  inr 
br  Mr.  Koiiiton  amounted  to  some  47,000/.  before  anjr 
b^pin  to  be  drrtrnl  fnmt  their  snlc. 

As  some  years  bad  been  expendcti    in  nnremum^rmtave  esperi- 
ments,  one  of  the  first  necessiiiet,  when  it  was  apparent  that  ttie 
engine  could  Ih>  made  to  answer,  was  to  obtain  an  cxieaaion  dI 
the  patent,  and  in    1775  an   Act  of  Pnrlinment  was  passed 
preaerve  the  rights  of  the  patentees  till  the  rear  1  WD,  in 
OBiatiou  of  the  great  utilitv  of  the  invention,  and  the  tmublr 
CCpense  incurred  in  rompleting  it.     ll  was  lontc  before  it  yielded, 
any  neluni.      In  ITliO  Wall  and  Ifoull<»n  were  still  out  of  po«- 
tuul  in  1(83  tJicy  had  not  realised  a  piolil.     But  tbe  exUiiiion 
the  |>atent  gnve  a  stimulus  to  the  bu«r  brain  of  the  inventor, 
be  continued  to  devise  improvement  upon  ioiproreutcnU 
apjdicntinn  nf  the  powers  of  steam  to  give  a  rotator}*  motioa  to 
mills    had    front    the  first   fonnetl    the   subject   of   bis    jinrliratar 
attention,  and  in  bis  patent  of  176^  he  described  a  method  «£ 
prodacing   continue«l    movement  in   one    direction,    which 
Aoulton  propose<l  to  emptov  for  working  boats  along  ibe  ca 
A  continuous  movement  of  maebinery  had  indeed  lo  aome 
been  secure*!  by  the  nse  of  the  steam-engine,  which  was  emploi 
to  pump  up  water,  ihc  fall  of  wliich  turned  watorwlierls  tn 
usual  WAV.      Uut  U'att*s  object  was  to  effect  this  by  the  di 
action   of  the   engine  itself,  and  thas   lo   sujiersede,   to   a 
'■leuure,  tbe  use  of  water  as  well  as  of  animal  power,     lliii 
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at  len;rth  accomplished  by  contrivances  wliich  «re  «n!>«:--w' 
the   patents   lie    t(H)k  out    between    tlie  years  I'^l  '^'  - 


.  2-  ^-.n: 


furnace,  antl  tlie  governor — the  whole  formin*  »  ktss  -. 
til'ul  inventions,  combining  the  results  of  philos'p^^:^  "^ 
and  mechanical  ingenuity  to  an  extent,  we  be:ie*^  *■':- 
parallel  in  inoilcm  times. 

The  idea  of  the  double-acting  ens;ine  octcttm  t    »- 
1707,  but  he  kept  it  Imck  in  consequence  c-:  '-^  — T" 
had  encountered  in  teaching;  others  the  cc>»r»~.(c  ^    ' 
the  sin;ilc  onjrinc,  and  in  overcoming  prria<i:i'^      r  •"    ' 
cnjrine  the  Inrce  which  drew  up  the  piit-.*e  ▼»  '•     "- 
poise  on  the  pump  gear,  which  merely  s-if-'!"-  ^ 
in  a  position  fur  ihc  effective  down-strok*     ~ 
of  tl,c  eniiiiie  were  therefore  idle  darin:  :ar  ii:    a 
the  piston  was  ascending.     By  makioc  "l^  r»^- 
cylinder  as  well  as  the  lower  aiinini:L:ra»  wii   r- 
be  alternately  fonned  a  vacuum  above  bbl  iKtm  wr 

in  its  ascending  stnikc,  beyond  the  au'iHiB  i    >  - 

experienced  no  more  resistance  tbc  r  jb  -v^mm 

the  down-stnike.     While  the  steas 

of  the  cylinder  fresh  steam  wm  is:  a  vrm- 

piston  up.     The  process  was  lb«  .^i?«- 

lM>ttum  of  the  cylinder  was  ccHyJaw.  s  '^ 

in  at  the  top  to  drive  the  pis!-'-L  o'«i    Tt 

was  one  of  working  power,  inc  2f  ■c   •     -: 

the  engine  was  employed,  as  i:  *^  n  -«■■-_- 

for  tiie  stroke.     Tlie  expansiv?  i 

mcnse  saving  of  steam,  alsp 

It   simply  consists  in  rnttiif  c  r 

boiler  wlien  the  cylimler  i*  w-r"  r*- 

of  tli(r  stroke  to   be  accoiET-lKaa  *-  ■" 

Ctciim  already  supplied.    A;  tr  ^e- 

stcam  iliminishes  u  it  dsM.  :  «* 

this  ]>lan  is  not  om  vowda.  a=  i  w 

saving  of  steam  is  in  i 

tion  of  the  power. 
The  cirrumstanres 

and  ]>1aiiet  motiim  tzt 

The  best  method  ot 

to  him  was  the  cnM— i 

*  the  true  inveo::?  c  :; 

who  unfortuoiteV  s^  ■ 


I 
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II 

is 

d. 
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cd 
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<ra- 
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common  foot  lathe.  The  applying  it  to  the  engiiie  was  mereh 
taking  a  knife  to  cut  checs^^  whicli  had  been  maitc  Ki  cut  bi 
Mtxlets  of  »  plan  fur  adapting;  it  to  the  stcant-enj^ine  were 
stTucling  at  Solio,  when  one  Saturday  evenini;  a  number  of  t 
workmen,  according  to  custom,  proceeded  to  drink  tlieiralc  nt  tl: 
Waggon  and  Huncs,  a  Utile  low-browcd,  nld-fa^hioned  puUi 
house,  still  staoding  io  the  rillao^e  of  Handftworth,  rlnt«  to  So' 
As  the  bcrr  )>cgnn  to  tell,  out:  Cartwrigiit,  n  pattem*makcr,  n 
was  afterwards  hanged,  talkwl  of  Watt's  contrivance  for  pi 
ducin^  rotatory  motion,  and  to  illustrate  his  meaning  proi 
to  niidce  a  sketch  of  tbL>  crank  upon  the  kitchen  table  with  n  ti: 
of  chalk.  A  person  lu  the  ossuuied  garb  of  a  workman,  w 
sftt  in  the  kitchen  comer  and  greedily  dnmk  in  the  account, 
posted  off  to  London,  and  forthwith  secured  a  patent  for  tba 
crank,  which  Watt,  '  beini;  much  enpi);ed  with  other  business,* 
had  neglected  to  do  at  the  moment  He  was  exceedingly  wroth 
at  the  piracy,  averring  that  Wasbrough  had  'stolen  the  invvD- 
tion  from  hiin  hy  the  most  infamoua  means ;'  but  he  was  neV' 
at  fault,  and,  reviving  an  old  i<)ea  he  had  conceived,  he  perfecl 
in  a  few  weeks  his  Sun  and  Planet  motion.  Eventually,  hower 
when  Wasbroiijrb's  palent  had  [^xpire<l,  Watt  revcrtetl  to  th 
employment  of  the  simpler  crank,  because  of  itt  le&!>  liabilitv  Io 
get  out  of  order.  Its  mere  adaptation  to  the  steam-engiDe 
ought  not  to  have  been  proterted  by  a  patent  at  all,  «tiy  miTO 
Ibau  the  knife  which  was  made  to  cut  bread  should  bo  capable 
of  being  ]>atented  for  every  new  substance  to  which  its  edge  * 
applied. 

The  mode  by   which  Walt  secured   the   accurate    roctili 
motion  of  the  ascending  and  descending  piston-rod,  by  means 
the  Parallfl  Motion,  lias  been  greatly  and  justly  admired.     *  M 
•oul,'   he  said,    '  abhu]~s   calculations,  geometry,  and    all    iit 
abstract  sciences;'  but  when  an  end  was  to  be  gaioeil.  fae  cou' 
apply  the  principles  of  geometry  with  exquisite  skill.     The  obj' 
was  to  contrive  that,  whilst  ihe  end  of  the  beam  was  moving  al 
nately  up  and  down  in  part  of  a  circle,  the  end  of  the  pi&t(>n>i 
connected    with    it   should    preserve   a    perfectly   perpend icul 
direction.     This  was  acctiuip  lis  lied  hy  means  which  can  hardlr 
he  made  intelligible  in  mere  verbal  description ;  but  so  beautifi 
is  the  movement,  that  Walt  said  that  when  he  saw  his  device 
action  he  nxx;ivcd  from  it  the  same  pleasure  that  usually  arcu: 
panics  the  6rst  view  of  the  invention  of  another  pcrsi^n.    *  Tbo 
1  am  not  over  anxious  after  fame,'  he  wrote  in  1SU8,  '  yct  I 
more  proud  of  the  parallel  motion  than  of  any  other  me 
contrivance  1  have  ever  made.'  ' 

In  spite  of  the  outward  success  which  attended  Walt,  his  iHl- 
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po&ition  did  nnt  permit  bim  to  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  bustio 
and  rivalries.  *Tht'  struggles,'  be  wrote  to  Dr.  Black  in 
Drceinbnr  1778,  *whicli  wc  hare  had  with  natural  difficulties, 
and  with  the  ignorance,  prejudices,  and  Tillonies  of  mankind, 
have  befln  verj*  grent ;  but  I  hope  arc  now  nearly  come  to  an 
end.'  In  this  hopn  he  was  tlisnppoint<-d,  for  th<*y  conlinued 
unabated.  The  perpetual  thought  which  the  engine  required  to 
brin^  it  to  perfection,  and  tlie  large  correspondence  in  which  the 
business  of  tbf;  rstftblishmeni  involrcd  him,  brul  to  be  performrd 
under  the  oppression  of  those  sick-bead  aches  which  were  the 
bane  of  bis  exiatcnre.  He  was  sometimes  so  overcome  by  them 
Ihat  he  would  sit  by  the  fireside  for  hours  together  with  his 
iiead  leaning  on  bis  elbow  and  scarcely  able  to  utter  a  word. 
In  1783  his  father  died,  and  his  inevilahlc  absence  from  his  bed- 
side weighed  upon  bis  spirits.  His  duspoiuleiicy  ^thcreil 
strength  with  years,  till  in  1786  it  appcaretl  to  have  reached  iis 
dimaz.  '  In  the  anguish  of  my  mind,  amid  the  vexations  occa- 
sionet)  by  new  and  unsuccessful  schemes,  like  Lovelace,  1  "  curse 
my  invenliuiis,"  and  almost  wish,  if  we  could  gather  our  money 
together,  that  somebody  else  should  succeed  Id  getting  our  trade 
from  us.'  8o  be  wrote  to  Mr.  Coulton  in  April,  and  in  Juuc  bis 
account  of  himself  was  sadder  still :  '  1  have  been  quite  effete  and 
listless,  neither  daring  to  face  business  nor  capable  of  ii ;  mj 
head  and  memory  failing  me  much ;  my  stable  uf  hobby-horses 
I  pulled  down,  and  the  horses  given  to  the  dogs  for  rarrinn.  I 
have  had  serious  thnugdts  of  tlimwing  down  the  burthen  1  find 
^inyseif  unable  to  carry,  and  periia]>s,  if  other  sentinic-uts  had  not 
^^een  stronger,  should  have  thought  of  throwing  off  the  mortal 
^Hoil.  Soitimon  snid  that  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  there  is 
^^picrense  of  sorrow  :  if  he  bad  substituted  bunnest  for  knowledge 
J^Tl  woulil  have  been  perfectly  true.'  These  wailing  notes  of  a 
Jnind  radically  wretched  were  reneweil  by  the  attempts  to  pirate 
his  inventions.  Watt  was  so  fruitful  in  etmtrivanres,  that  the 
'urtunes  of  many  ordinary  mechanicians  were  made  by  their 
ckings  and  stealings  from  him.  When  he  was  an  unknown 
igow  artisan,  his  drawing-machine  had  been  boldly  appro- 
bya  London  mathematical  instrument  maker;  bis  micro- 
ineier  had  been  purloined  by  another  pilferer  of  the  s:ime  class ; 
bis  crank  bnd  bren  stolen  from  him  tlirough  the  insinimeniulity 
[  his  own  workmen  ;  and  now  the  pirates  were  endeavouring 
make  a  prize  of  the  condensiug-eugine  itself,  which  had  cost 
m  full  twenty  yejtrs  of  anxiety  and  labour.  The  Cornish 
lers  especially,  who  had  dcrivtxl  immense  pecuniary  adran- 
from  its  adoption*  sought  ua  the  most  frivoUms  pretenrcs  to 
iVade  the  payment  of  that  portion  of  the  saving  which  they 

had 
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bad  stipulatMl  to  pa)'  to  Bnalton  anfl  Watt.  A  burr  initi 
of  onprincipleil  srcrdiness  is  liartily  to  be  f«un<l  in  tWr  amnnU 
trade.  *  Wc  Uavc  been  tn  beset  witli  plagjwieB,'  Wntt  wi 
to  Dr.  Blatk,  *  tiiAt,  if  I  l»»tl  not  a  very  good  nipmory  of 
doin^  it,  tbeir  impmlent  assertions  would  bad  mo  to 
wiictber  I  iros  tbf^  nnthor  of  any  improvcmmt  on  t)>r  slcaai- 
eng'ine,  and  the  ill-will  of  tht>sp  wo  liavc  inrisl  »■«« 
servpil,  whether  sucb  improvoinctils  lisvo  mrt  Ixxrn  bi^l 
jndicini  to  tbf  cominonwcaltK !'  Tbuueb  tb<*  pat(^nie<v  i 
inrarinbly  successful,  tbe  rindication  of  llmir  ri|;bts  prutt 
bt-avy  linR ;  tbcir  le^l  expenses  during  onl<r  tlic  last  four  yean  of 
tbrtr  patent  bavin);  amounted  to  boiwo^n  five  and  six  tbouHud 
poumls.  Tbe  peace  of  toind  wbicb  the  Inwtuils  ra«t  Wnlt  WM 
i'ar  mnro  serious  tlian  Ibe*^^  in  money.  His  fceltnsjs  during  tke 
prmiin^  trial  uf  1796  am  described  by  bimsclf  as  loss  arute  than 
what  be  bad  been  accustomed  to  undcrgu  un  more  insigiiilvnnt 
occasions.  "  Vet  I  remaiiicHl,'  be  snys,  'after  the  trial,  ni-arly  u 
mucli  depressed  as  if  we  had  lost  it.  The  stlDnalas  to  actlOQ  WH 
gone,  and  but  for  tbv  attentions  uf  my  friends  I  nin  some  risk  of 
falling  into  stupidity.'  In  ItiO'.i,  'after  he  bad  ivtinrd  with  a 
very  mndLTiitc  furltiiic  thiit  be  tni$;lit  enjoy  lbi>  quiet  for  wblcb 
alone  be  was  fitted,'  ho  uscribed.  his  incapacity  for  further  cxor- 
tion  *tu  tb»  vcxAUim  b«  had  rmliired  fur  many  years  h*m  ihii 
Juaraasins:  lawsuit.'  Whoever  is  tempted  to  envy  a 
inventor  would  surely  be  cured  of  his  passion  by  the  roiitein| 
tion  of  tlx-  lil'r  of  bim  wlio  was  itie  chief  of  the  race.  Wl 
he  was  struggling:  with  difluultics  at  (Jilasguw,  bit  fril 
Dr.  Huttou  had  strongly  <H38uadrd  him  from  proceeding  (a 
vidi  his  unprofitable  and  dittrejisiiig  work.  'Invention,* 
be,  'is  only  for  those  who  live  by  the  public;  mr  who,  fron 
pride,  would  choose  to  leave  a  let;arv  lo  the  public.  It  is  not  a 
tbin^  that  will  pay,  under  a  system  where  the  rule  is  to  be  bttt 
paid  for  the  thin^  that  is  easiest  done.'  But  to  invent  was  Ae 
babitiml  nperntion  of  Watt's  intellect,  and  neither  tbc  adraoai* 
tioDS  of  friends,  nr>r  bis  experience  of  the  miseries  it  cataile*! 
Upon  him,  could  turn  his  mind  aside  from  its  nalurnl  hmt. 

Amon^  bis  minor  works,  tlie  contrivance  of  which  formed  tbe 
pastime  of  his  leisure  bour«,  were  bis  machine  fur  n>pying'  lettm, 
Lis  instrument  for  measuring  the  specific  gmvily  of  fluids,  Uf 
re^idntor  lamp,  his  plan  of  beating  huitdin{r*  by  steam,  and  hti 
marliine  for  <lryinBr  lin?",  invenie<l  for  hin  fnlbrr-in-law,  Mr 
Macgregar,  n  dyer  at  Gtas^w.  He  was  al»  occupied  witb 
flpeculalioDS  respecting  an  arithmetical  machine,  and  enrlr  thrr* 
out  tbe  sogguxtioa  of  a  spiral  oar  for  the  propulsion  of  ships. 
His  specification  of  tbc  steam-engine  included  a  steam -(»rtnKc 
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for  use  on  rotnmon  roaiis.  and  lie  hat)  latmy  di£<-us»iuiu  wilU  iiis 
assUtmit  Willitun  Mordock  and  fais  friend  I^vell  Kdf^nnrdi  on 
tbe  subject. 

His  residence  st  6innui|tli&ni  M-as  irvntly  cliecied  bv  tbe  society 
of  mm  of  cmincm'c  in  acicnt-e,  literature,  and  art.  Huulton  and 
bimself  fiiriii«d  a  centre  of  attraction  to  raanv  kindred  tiiinds,and 
the  iiicrlin;!9  of  tUc  Lunar  Sorirty  at  Soho  iioUs<r  were  lim^  re- 
Xneinbered  as  atnnn^  the  mtuX  ilclifthtful  thii^  of  ih^ir  kind. 
Lovell  Edeewrtrlh,  himself  a  member,  has  thus  clesrribeil  tbe 
^^Qp :  *  Mr.  K.cir,  nrith  his  knowletl^  of  the  world  aod  good 
sense  ;  Dr.  Stnntl,  with  bis  bmerolence  and  profound  sattnuty  ; 
Wedgwood,  iritb  his  unceasing;  indiutri',  experinienia!  rarie^, 
and  c&bn  invcstiiration ;  Houlton.  H'iib  his  niobiiity,  quick  pcr- 
crptton,  and  bold  ndveiiliire;  Walt,  with  his  slritup  inventive 
faculty,  undevioting  steadine^  and  large  resources;  Darnin, 
with  his  ima^nalion,  science, and  poetical  excellence;  and  Day, 
vith  his  annearied  research  after  truth,  his  integrity,  and  elo- 
uence ;  formed  alto^^tber  such  a  society  as  few  mea  bare  bad 

iC  gootf  fortune  to  live  with — such  an  assemblage  of  friends  as 

WOT  Still    liavc   hatl  tbe  happiness  to  postess  and   ktvp  throu£>;h 

life.'     'i'o  these  dislinguishcd  members  others  were  afterwards 

od,  amon^  wbom   may  be  menlionrd  Dr.  IViestlcy,  the  dis- 

rer«r  of  oxygen  and  other  ^ases,  Mr.  Oalton,  tbe  ornitbologi«t, 

d  Dr.  Witlierini^,  the  botanist.  In  tbe  meetings  of  this  society 
orifnnatecl   Watt's  espcrimenis  on  water:  and   it  ix   now   placed 

yund  a  doubt  tliat  be  was  tlie  firet  to   promulgate  tbe  true 

eorv  of  its  composii  ion,  tboti^  Cavendisli  bad  arrivnl  by 
ependent  research  nt  the  same  result. 

The  designalian  of  *  Lunar  SiM^iety'  wascoavertrd  into 'Lunatic 
ielr'  by  the  people,  and  when  tbe  rinla  of  171H  broke  oat, 
one  of  the  walcbworiis  of  thi-  m<»l»  was  '  Xo  philosopheis  J'  Sir 
Samuel  Homiliy  siivs  tbat  some  perwins  even  paintc<l  the  denun- 
ciatitm  on  their  hoofiea.  The  Rinninjcbain  folks,  durin?  the  last 
century,  were  certainly  good  haters.  When  the  fiivbiaud  l>r. 
tiaclicverell  went  down  to  Ijirminp:ham  and  callefl  upon  tbe 
pie  to  '  build  up  Zion,'  tbev  responded  to  ihc  exhortatian  by 

tting  a  Dissentej-»'  meetinjf-houte  in  ibo  nei|;bbourliood.  So 
^atn  at  the  public  dinner  which  was  held  in  the  town  to  cele- 
brate tlie  anniversary  of  the  I'VcDch  Kevulution,  the  mob,  who 
look   the  loval  side  of  the  questtuo,  ix'se.  pulled  down  two   dis- 

ntinfF  meeting-houses,  and  burnt  or  sacked  tbe  houses  ul  some 
tbe  principal  inbabitants — among  others,  those  of  Mr.  Taylor, 

e  of  the  chief  empluyerB  of  skilled  labour  in  tbe  town ;  Mr. 
Hutton,  the  liookseller  imd  historian;  and  several  more.  But 
tbeir  principal  fury  was  directed  against  th«  '  pbilosophrrs' — 
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especially  Dr.  Priestlpy,  whow;  house  and  libraiy  ll»ey  dwlroyedj 
— and    were  busilv    engaged   in    plundering  the  bouse    of   I>rJ 
Withering  when  the  militar)-  amrcd.     VVatl  was  incladcd 
the  prostTipliun,  and,  apprehending  an  attack  upon  bii  bou 
he  hud  the  Soho    workmen  nrmed  for  Mr.  Boulton's    defeat 
and  bis  own.     'Though    our   principles,'  said    he,    writing 
bis  friend   Pe   Luc,  'are  woll  koowo,  as    friends   to  the  est 
bluhed  government  and  enemies  to  republican  principles, 
should  hiLve  been  our  proleclirHi  from  a  mob  whose  watchwr 
was  "  Church  and  Kin^,"  jct  our  safely  was  principally  owing 
most  of  the  Dissenters  llring'  on  the  south  of  the  town  ;  for 
thcr  first  moments  they  did  not  seem  over  nice   in  their  diacrii 
nation  of  religion  or  principles.     1,  amon}r  others,  was  poiatc 
<]ut  as  a  I'resbylermn,  though  I  never  was  in  a  meeting-bouse 
Birmingiiam,  and  Mr.  l^ulton    is  well  known  as  a  Churchma: 
We  bud  everj-llung  most  jmrbible  packed  up,  fearing  tbe  wont; 
howerer,  all  is  well  with  us.'     The  circumstance  is  worth  re- 
cording, not  only  as  an   incident  in  the  life  of  Walt,  but  aa  a 
specimen  of  the  insane  ancl  ignorant  ideas  which  atumatft  mobs. 

Notwitl)<ttanding  titat  Watt  was  all  bis  life  a  consistent  Tor 
penums,  who  should  have  ht-cn  better  informed  ihiin  the  rabhH 
of  liirmingbom,  have  soinetitncs  allirined  that  be  was  *a 
radiciil  ;*  and  in  a  work  published  in  the  prescnl  year,  it  is  ei 
related  tliat  he  was  hanged  for  treason.  For  tbe  last  assertion 
arc  altogether  unable  to  account,  but  the  report  of  the  r-Klicalii 
of  the  great  inventor  was,  no  doubt,  as  Mr.  Mulrhead  conjecture 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  his  son  M-as  in  Paris  at 
outbreak  of  the  French  lievoliition,  nod  with  the  unsuspicioos 
Ardour  of  youth  made  himself,  in  conjunction  witb  the  poet 
Wordsworth,  conspicuous  in  animating  the  populace.  Bdi  tbe 
younger  VVatt  was  soon  cnrwl  of  his  republican  frenxy,  and  ended 
ill  adopting  the  strady  Toryism  of  his  father.  '  We  both  bcgao  , 
life  as  ardent  and  thoughtless  radicals,'  said  Wordsworth  to  MHB 
Muirhead,  speaking  of  his  companionsliip  with  Watt  in  I*arf^^ 
'  but  we  have  both  become  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  as  all  sen- 
sible men,  1  think,  have  done,  goo<l,  sober-minded  Conservative 

Watt's  later  years  were  years  of  comparative  peace,  bot 
JHTeavenicnt.     One  by  one  his  early  friends  dmpped  away ; 
pride  and  hope  of  his  heart,  his  son  Gregory,  died  also ;  and      _ 
old  man  was  left  almost  alone.     Fragile  though  his  fmme  barf 
been  Ihrougii  life,  be  survived  the  most  robust  among'  bis 
^iatcs.      Roebuck,  Boutlon,  Darwin,  and  Withering-  went   be 
biin,  as  well  as  his  dear  friends  Rohison  and  Black.     Black 
watched  tn  tbe  last  with  tender  interest  the  advancing  repntatiii 
and  prosperity  of  his  proliige.     When  Robison  returned  frtan 
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LonJon  and  tuld  bim  of  the  issue  of  Watt's  luit  witli  Homklowcr 
for  the  protection  uf  his  patirat  right,  the  kiod  old  Doctur  was 
delighted  nvcn  1o  Unrs.  'It's  vor^  foolish,'  he  exclaimed,  *  but 
I  can't  help  it  when  I  hear  of  anything  good  to  Jamie  Watt/ 
Watt  in  his  turn  said  of  Black,  '  To  liim  I  owe  in  frrt^t  mensure 
my  Ijcinp  what  I  ani  ;  he  taught  me  to  reason  and  experimftit 
in  \'.itural  Pbilosuphv.'  Dr.  Blark  expired  so  peacefoilv  that 
bis  servant,  in  dcscribin;;  his  death,  said  that  be  had  'given 
I  over  liring,'  harin};  departe<l  with  a  hasin  of  milk  upon  his 
knee,  which  remained  unspilled.  '  We  may  all  pray,"  was  the 
comment  of  Watt,  *  that  our  latter  end  may  be  like  bis;  he  has 
truly  gone  to  sleep  in  the  arms  of  his  Creator/ 

Towards  the  close  of  his    life  Wall    was  distressed    hy   the 

^■ipprebension  that  his  inentnt   families  were  deserting  hiro,  and 
^^Kmarked  to  Dr.  Darwin,  '  Of  nil  the  evils  of  age,  the  loss  of  the 
HKw  mental  faculties  one  possessed  in  youth  is  the  most  grievous.* 
^  'I'o  test  his  memory,  he  again  rommrnced  the  study  of  German, 
whicli  he  had  allowed  himself  to  forget;  and  speedily  anjuired 
such   proficiency   as  enabled  him    to    read    the  language  wilb 
comparative  case.      But  he  gave    stronger  evidence  of  the   in- 
tegrity of  his  powers.     When,  in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  he  was 
consulted    by  a  company  at  Glasgow  as  to  the  mode  of  convey- 
ing water  from  a  peninsula  across  the  Clyde  lo  the  Company's 
cDgincs   at  Dalmaruock — a    difficulty    which  appeared  to  them 
almost    insnnnoun table — the    plan    suggested    by  Watt    proved 
that  lii«  ruinnrkahlf  ingenuity  remained  unimpaired  hy  age.     It 
was  necessary  to  5t  the  pipes   through  whicli  ihe  water  passed 
to  tlie  uneven  and  shifting  Ifed  of  the  river,  and  Watt,  taking 
the  tail  of  the  lobster  for  his    model,  forwarded  a  plan  of  a 
tube  of  iron  similarly  articulated,  which  was  executed  and  laid 
down  with  complete  success, 
\  A   few  years  later,  when  close  upon  bis  eightieth  year,  the 

aged  mechanician  formed  one  of  a  patty  assembled  in  Edinburgh, 
at    which  Sir    Walter   Scott    was    present.       He    delJgl.ted   the 
nortliem  Hlernti  with  his  kindly  cheerfulness,  not  less  than  he 
^—astonished  them  by  the  extent  ami  profundity  of  his  information. 
^B  The  alert,  tiind,   benevolent  old  man,'    says    Scott,   *  had  his 
^^attenlioii  alive  to  every  one's  question,  his   information   at  every 
one's  command,      His  talents  and   fancy    overflowed  on    every 
subject.     One  gentleman  was  a  deep  philologist — he  talked  with 
im  on   tlie  origin   of  Uie   alpliabet,  ,ts   if  he   had   been  coeval 
iih  Cadmus  ;  another,  a  celebrated  critic — ^you  would  have  said 
the  old  man  h-id  studied  political  economy  and  belles-lettres  all 
bis  life  :  of  science  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak — it  was  bis  own 
disliogaisbed   walk.'    The  vast  extent  of  his  knowledge  was 
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lemnrkeU  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  bun.     '  II  tenocd,* 
says  JcfTrey,  '-as  if  every  subjert  ttial  wax  casually  atartL'd 
beeii  that  nrliich  lie  hrul  been  occupictl  in  smdyin]^.'     Vet  thoai 
no  mau  was  more  r«a«ly  to  coiumunicMtc  kiiuwlcileri-,   noiiv  couti 
be  less  ambitious  of  displaying  ii.     '  He  was,'  says  Mrs.  Schii 
meUPenniDik,  in  the  vivid  portrait  sliu  liasMrewu  of  tiim  in 
Aatobi»>rivpUy,   'uac  of  the  must  complete  spccioiuos  of  xl 
melaneholic  t<M]iperainpnt.     His  bead  was  "cncraUy  Ijcnl  iamt 
or  leaniTi}!  »n  bis  IihikI  in  inedilation,  liis  shouldpn  stnopiat;  aoet 
bis  cbcst  falliug  in,  bi«  Uuibs  lank  and  uitmuscular,  and  bis  com- 
plexion sallow.     His  uttenince  was   alow  and    uiu  in  pass  toned, 
deep  and  low  in  tone,  witb  a  broad  Scottiab  acf.'ent ;  bis  mannen^^J 
gentle,   inodcst,  and  unassuming.     In  a  company  ifborc  be  wii^H 
not  known,  unless  8[>okcn  to,  be  might  have  tranquilly  paAstti  the 
wbolu  tiiiiL-  iu  puisuiu4;  bis  o»ii  uieditalious.      \^  beu  be  cnteitrd 
a  room  mm  of  letters,  men  of  science,  nay,  military  tnen.  artists, 
ladies,  even  little  children  tbrnngcd  round  liim.     I  remember 
celi?biated  Swedish  artist  having  bet*n  iuslructeil  by  him  that  ra 
whiskers   make  the  most  pliuuL  paiatinf;-brualics;  Udtea  no 
appeal  to  him  on  the  best  means  of  devising  gmica,  curinff  smol 
ing  cbiniueys,  waruiiug  their  bouses,   and  oblaining  fast  colours. 
I  ran  sjieak  from  e\|HTiencL-  of  liiii  teaching  me  lionr  to  make  a 
dulcimer  and  improve  a  Jew's  harp.*     What  Jeffrey  said  of  the 
steam-engine  may  )>e  applird  to  tljo  conversation  of  its  parent — 
ihat  like  the  trunk  of  an  elephant  it  could  pick  up  a  pin  or  reod 
an  oak. 

WntI  returned  to  hia  little  workshop  at  Healhfield,  to  pr»> 
ceed  with  the  completion  of  liis  diminishing  machim^  fi>r  r<ip\in^ 
busts  and  statues.  iXis  habit  uas,  immediately  on  rising,  lo 
answer  all  letters  requiring  attention  ;  then,  after  brrakfut.  la 
proceed  into  the  workshop  adjoining  his  bedroom,  altireO  in 
bis  woollen  surtout,  his  leather  apron,  and  the  rustic  bat  whidi 
be  bad  worn  sr>me  forty  years,  and  there  go  on  with  his  machine. 
He  succeeded  with  it  so  {at  as  to  pro.liiCc  specimens  of  its  per- 
formances, which  ho  distributed  among'st  bis  frienda,  jocnlarly 
describing  tliem  as  '  the  prmhictions  of  a  yoorig  artist  just 
entering  into  hia  eighty-third  year.'  But  the  hand  of  iIm-  work* 
man  was  stopjied  by  death.  The  machine  remained  unfinished, 
and  wliat  is  a  singular  testimony  to  the  skill  and  prrsevemnre  of 
a  man  who  had  invented  so  much,  it  is  almost  bis  only  unlinisbnl 
work.  a 

He  was  fully  conscious  of  his  approaching  end,  and  expressed 
from  time  to  time  bis  sincere  gratitude  to  Divine  Pruvidrncc  fi 
the  blessings  which  he  had  heat  permitted  to  enjoy,  for  his  leog' 
of  days,  and  his  cxcmptigo  from  the  infirmities  of  a^.     *  I 
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very  sensible,'  said  he  to  the  moumiag  fueods  who  assembled 
Toand  his  death-bed,  *  of  the  attachment  you  show  me,  and  I 
hasten  to  thank  yoa  for  it,  as  I  am  now  come  to  my  last  iHness,' 
He  passed  quietly  away  frcmi  the  world,  on  the  19th  of  August, 
1819,  in  his  eighty-thiid  year.  A  statue  by  Chantrey — perhaps 
the  greatest  work  of  that  master — has  be«i  placed  in  Hands- 
worth  Church,  where  Watt  lies  buried,  and  justifies  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  the  sculptor,  that  be  '  cut  breath ;'  for  when 
uncovered  before  the  old  servants  assembled  round  it  at  Soho, 
it  ao  powerfully  reminded  them  o£  their  master,  that  they  *  lifted 
up  their  voices  and  wept.'  Watt  has  been  fortunate  in  his 
monumental  honours.  The  colossal  stable  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
also  from  the  chisel  of  Chantrey,  bears  upon  it  an  epitaph  from, 
the  pen  of  Brougham,  which  is  beyond  all  comparison  tbe  finest 
lapidary  inscription  in  tbe  English  language,  and  among  its 
other  signal  merits  has  one  which  appertains  rather  to  its  subject 
than  its  author,  that,  lofty  as  is  the  eulogy,  every  wwd  of  it  is 
staictly  true. 


Abt.  V. — Lectures  on  Soman  Husbandry,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford.  By  Charles  Daubeny,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Botany.     Oxford.     1857. 

WE  need  not  say  that  Oxford  has  our  cordial  good  wishes  in 
the  zealous  efforts  which  she  has  recently  made  with  the 
view  of  attracting  within  the  circle  of  ber  training  tbe  greatest 
possible  proportion  of  the  youth  of  England.  We  bid  good 
speed  to  the  new  studies  of  the  place.  Fashion  is  imperious — 
there  is  a  demand  for  a  little  of  everything ;  and  the  demand 
must  be  met — within  due  reason.  If  by  offering  to  teach 
Pinnock  as  well  as  Plato,  tbe  benefits  of  an  University  education 
can  be  made  more  widely  available,  then  by  all  means  teach 
Pinnock.  Only  this  much,  we  think,  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
that  as  an  University  ought  not  only  to  teach  us  what  we  want 
to  learn,  but  to  teach  us  what  we  ought  to  learn,  we  must  be 
careful  not  to  put  Pinnock  on  a  level  with  Plato. 

While,  however,  experience  is  proceeding  to  indicate  how  far 
the  new  cycle  of  oiogies  is  able  to  compete  with  the  old  classical 
training  in  the  production  of  men  duly  qualified  to  serve  God 
in  Church  and  State,  it  is  interesting  to  see  how  naturally, 
under  the  influence  of  the  genius  loci,  modem  science  strives  to 
identify  herself  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Muses  that  have 
kept  watch  so  many  centuries  by  the  banks  of  tbe  Isis.  Rhedy- 
ciua  cannot  part  with  her  traditions  of  Greek  and  Latin  lore. 
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Like  Anmcreoa's  barp,  which  touched  for  heroic  measures  coulil 
render  no  noles  bm  tbiisc  of  love — or  like  the  Rstcaichc  "" 
Daughter,  whose  lips,  deaig^neU  to  cry  *  Sprats  I'  could  only  utt 
'  Sand ! ' — the  modi-m  PrufL-ssor  of  Botany  and  Rural  EcuDomJ 
instead  of  discussinf^  the  analyses  of  Licbij^  and  the  farmin;^ 
the  I^othians — conscious  per)i3ps  that  ihvte  things  are  belt 
Imrnetl  in  a  farmhouse  than  in  Ahns  Mater's  chnsters — f^lit 
away  to  the  husbandry  Associated  with  Virf^l's  page  and  Cato^ 
life,  until  those  who  sought  bis  lectures  on  the  hardest  maxims 
nf  Dlililartanisiii,  remain  to  dwell  on  the  '  deep  majestic  inclodj' 
of  *  the  great  Shepherd  of  the  Mantuao  plains. 

Not,  howe%-er,  tliat  Professor  Daubeny  is  in  any  degree  false 
tn  his  mistress  Biitnny.  He  would  vindicate  her  right  to  every 
slamrn  and  pistil  within  her  reigri-  He  does  not  indee<1  say 
that  a  primrose  by  a  river's  brim  is  nothing  more  than  a  yellow 
primrose ;  but  be  does  maintain  stoutly  that  it  is  a  yellow 
primrose  in  the  first  place,  belonging  to  that  -andria  and  this 
-ff!/ni<t,  and  if  it  is  anything  more  he  leaves  it  to  the  reader  to 
niiiki!  il  out.  In  a  wnnl,  drawn  as  he  is  by  Oxonian  inslineu 
tu  imaginative  ground,  he  insists  on  deaiing  with  the  facts  of 
Ills  can*.-,  and  suffering  the  imaginative  aspect  to  develop  itself 
hpuutaaeuusly.  Hence  he  has  more  to  suy  about  Coli 
than  Virgil,  more  about  Dioscoridc*  than  TkeocritUk. 

This  suf^estive  diameter  in  the  Professor's  volume  ronstitnl 
to  our  thinking  the  great  charm  of  it.  He  gives  us  as  much 
the  material  features  of  the  scene  as  his  botanical  and 
cultural  researches  have  enabled  him  to  realize,  and  we  nui  tl 
shut  our  eyes  and  people  it  witli  those  grand  old  Kepublic^ms  of 
times  long  passed  away.  He  describes  to  us  the  plough,  mid  wr 
will  picture  for  ourselves  Cincinnatus  behind  it  VVe  will  goto 
him  to  learn  about  the  arbutus,  and  we  shall  know  where  to 
l<Kik  for  Honicc  watching  from  Lucretilis'  hill  the  bFuwaing 
goats  as  they  senrrh  init  ihoso  favourite  berries  in  the  underwood. 
So  in  some  future  univerxity  of  New  i^ealand,  soiiio  futuK 
botanical  professor  may  dilate  on  the  clnujficalioa  of  helKt 
pertnnit,  and  some  future  student  of  Scottish  descent  may  di 
of  Bums  bending  over  the  *  wee  modest  crimson-tipped  flowcr.'j 

While  therefore  we  heartily  testify  to  the  varied  learning 
Professor  Daubeny  l.as  brought  to  his  subject,  and  to  the  _ 

able  and  popular  manner  in  which  he"  has  detailed  the  result  of 
his  investigations,  we  have  no  intention  of  following  him  thniagh 
the  specific  topics  which  he  has  taken  in  hand.  Otherwise 
we  might  be  disposed  to  join  issue  with  him  on  some  of  his 
notions.  The  Koman  flora  is  a  rather  intricate  subject,  and  any 
translotioa  connected  with  it  must  be  coupled  with  «  consider- 
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amount  of  puesB-work.  Professor  Dauheny  hiw  left  oar 
UoubU  unsolved  in  many  parliculRrt^  and  some  be  luu  but 
imperfectly  elucidated.  Altliough  he  has  devoted  much  space 
to  the  dry  ratalofue  of  flowers  that  may  be  extracted  from 
such  writers  as  Dioscoridct,  he  Las  said  nothing  to  explain 
that  beautiful  and  most  Ovidian  passages  of  Ovid,  which  recounts 
the  flowers  let  fall  by  Proserpine  on  theplains  of  Enoa,  wbcQ 
she— 

'  bereelf  a  fairer  flower, 

KBy  gloomy  Dis  was  gathered,* 
or  does  be  clear  op  that  odd  comparison  of  Catullus  when 
t  speaks  of  a  bride  as 
'  Ore  fliiriihilo  nitens 
Ali>a  |>artheiiic«  vt*tut 
Luteumve  papaver.' 
mnot  Professor  Daubcny  tell  us  what  the  partheitice  was?" 
The  origin  of  the  word  would  justify  us  in  thinking  of  the 
snow-drop — a  flower  known  to  old-fashioned  gardeners  as  the 
Fair  JVlaid  of  February.  At  all  events  that  coinjKuison  will  hold 
well  enough,  but  bow  could  ('aiullus,  or  any  one  else,  think  of 
ening  a  bride  to  a  j>oppt/  ?  Certainly  the  poppy  uf  our  cotn- 
'ds  is  more  snc:gestive  of  a  matronly  than  a  maiden  complexion 
more  of  Mrs.  Quickly  about  it  than  of  Juliet.  But  in  the 
iC  of  botany  and  beauty  alike,  what  can  be  meant  by  a  iftUow 
jioppy  in  this  ironncxion?  It  is  a  kind  of  celandine  say  socnc  ;  but 
we  cannot  conceive  by  what  right  any  y^How  flower  known  to  us 
can  typify  a  bride — unless  indeed  it  be  the  primrose — a  flower  to 
which  it  seems  strange  to  apply  the  name  of '  poppy  •*  but  we  must 
remember  thai  tliese  names  of  flowers  are  most  capriciously  trans- 
ferred in  popular  usa^e.  Thus  we  have  a  guelder-rose  and  n 
Oirislmas-ritsej  which  arc  an^  thing  hut  roses  to  a  iKttmiist ;  a  lily 
of  the  valley,  a  tulip-tree,  and  so  forth. 

The  same  flower,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  also  mentioned  in 
Another  line  of  (^tullus — 

^^b  '  Lutea:  violffi  sunt  mihi  luteumque  papaver.' 

^^Here  is  another  difficulty.     What  is  meant  by  yellow   violets? 

^^Hrgil  talks  of  '  pallentes  viola*,'  which  Professor  Daubcny,  fol- 
lowing Tenore,  inlerpcels  as  rofcrring  to  wallflowers.  But  we 
agree  with  Perdita  that  there  is  a  lack  of  poetical  scnlimrnt 
abont  this  flaunting  flower;  and  we  should  not  like  to  think  that 
vhen  a  Greek  poet  sun^  of  Ta,  and  a  Roman  of  n'oUc,  ihe  idea 
soggested  to  the  hearer's  mind  was  one  which  would  comprehend 
the  violet  and  the  wallflower,  or  might  imlilferently  apply  to 
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both.     For  the  some  difficulty  arises  vith  napect  lo  Uie  Gi 
Soil,  as  we  may  note  from  Pinclar,  Olytnp.  yi.  91  :^ 

Surely  the  fine  old  legend  which  tetU  the  origia  of  iha 
SiciliAn  houftt^  snSrrs  if  wc  arc  tauglit  to  fancy  the  infant  lamu 
Inpped  in  wallflo<Ter»  iattead  of  violets,  as  Tnfel,  Dittcii,  and 
otiicr  comtiiPntntors  would  have  us.  But  the  romliituuiim  of 
purple  and  gold  (which  Oiliiinrlla  also  assigns  to  the  violrt, 
•  quae  frondens  purpurat  aaro ')  seems  almost  necessarily  lo  dina 
us  to  llie  pansy,  a  tloiver  which  might  easily  and  naturally  be 
combintxl  under  a  common  dcsif^ation  with  the  ^'ioleU 

But  in  propounding  these  queries  to  Professor  Daubcny  we 
must  not  be  supposed  to  design  any  insinuation  tliat  his  etocid^ 
tioos  of  tliis  jKirt  of  his  subject  are  on  the  wltole  iaip«*rfect  at 
unsatisfattory.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  brought  together  wilb 
great  skill  ami  industry,  both  botanical  and  classical,  a  valuable 
mass  of  authority,  which  will  largely  facilitate  the  labours  of  Uk 
student  ia  searching  out  any  difficult  questiuQ  that  tnay  jvncM 
itself  to  him.  Kspecially  wc  ought  to  be  grateful  for  the  tllu» 
Iratinns  to  this  volume,  derivc<l  from  the  drawings  found  ia  Ihc 
Vicuna  MS.  of  Dioscorides,  the  oldest  picture-book,  we  pi^ 
aumi;,  in  existence.  These  drawings  Were  made  fox  Jolisiia 
Auicia,  heiress  of  one  of  the  last  of  ihe  Roman  Einpcroni  ol  tiu 
West,  who,  when  her  father's  honours  bad  passed  la  the  Gothk 
kings.  Septus  to  hare  solaced  herself  in  her  retreat  at  ConsMi* 
tinoplc  by  the  study  of  flowers.  The  Kiuprciis  Maria  ThflKH 
caused  oop{)erpluto  engravings  to  he  made  from  these  rurioM 
drawin£t:s,  but  only  two  itnpressions  have  been  allowed  to 
W  struck  off,  one  of  which  is  in  the  possessiun  of  OaSari 
University,  Several  of  ihc  drawings  arc  reprodutml  in  Pro- 
fessor Daubeuy's  work,  and  are  interesting  as  the  Landiwoti  «f 
ancient  draughtsmen,  much  mure  if  thL-y  help  ns  to  idf^ntify  the 
flowers  which  Virgil  loved.  For  what  would  not  nur  ^'r« 
Zealand  scholar  of  after  times  give  for  a  series  of  pictures  whkii 
should  givu  certainty  to  his  assoiiatiuns  with 

'  the  ruth  primnwe, 
The  tufUnl  crotr-toe,  and  pale  jessamine  * — 

with  Ophelia's  pansics  and  Pcrdita'a  flowcr-de-luce? 

Wc  do  uut  mmn,  however,   to  follow  our  Professor 
these  minutiec.     We  hatl  rather  dwell  on  the  bnuuler  fealanssf 
a  work  dedicated  to  the  country-Ufe  of  the  old  Komans,  anl 
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indulge  the  faociM  which,  inch  a  book  it  calculated  to  csll  up, 
a*  to  tbe  habita  and  punaiU  of  the  men  who  walked  orer  theie 
Italian  fields.  Anything  which  brii^  before  na  the  actual 
life  of  tbe  Roman  will  always  have  an  especial  interest  for  the 
Englishman.  It  is  remarkable,  that,  thon^  we  have  so  much 
less  of  Roman  blood  in  our  race  than  our  continental  neighbours 
— so  much  less  of  Roman  law  in  our  institutions,  and  so 
much  less  of  Roman  words  in  our  language — we  should  jet 
approach  so  much  nearer  than  any  of  tbem,  in  national  habits 
and  disposition,  to  that  great  people.  More  particularly  is  this 
tme  of  our  rural  classes.  For  the  Roman  republican,  as  we 
know,  bated  commerce,  and  though  he  trained  his  children  to 
business-like  habits,  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  making  fortunes 
but  to  keeping  tbem  together ;  a  feature  in  Roman  education  at 
which  Horace  Is  rather  angry — 

'  Romani  pueri  limgis  ratioiiibas  aisein 
DiscuDt  in  partes  centum  diducere.     Dicat 
Filius  AlbiDi  si  de  quinciince  remota  est 
Uncia,  quid  superest  ?     Poteras  diiisse,  Triens.   £u 
Sanpotms  sereare  tuam.' 

So  that  a  commercial  education,  as  we  should  call  it,  was  given 
at  Rome  on  the  same  principle  as  that  which  dictates  our  law 
of  primogeniture —  tbe  preservation  of  families.  Thus  the  Roman 
boy  waa  taught  to  aim  at  such  praise  as  that  which  perpetuated 
the  cognomen  Fruffi  as  an  honourable  addition  to  the  bouse  of 
Fiso ;  that  which  old  Roman  patriarchs  so  sedulously  inculcated 
when  they  taught — 

Quae  virtus  et  quanta,  boni,  sit  vivere  parvo. 

All  this  easily  reminds  us  of  our  old-iashioned  squires  and  yeo- 
Duuiry :  not  a  money-making  class,  but,  for  the  most  part,  a 
frugal  one. 

We  might  follow  out  this  resemblance  at  great  length  and 
through  various  points ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  at 
this  time  to  particularise  that  love  of  the  country  and  of  country 
pursuits  which  is  so  strong  a  feature  in  both  races.  Among  tbe 
elder  generations  of  Romans  this  affection  seems  to  have  beoi 
even  more  universal  than  among  ourselves.  Cicero,  bent  tn 
politics,  is  yet  full  of  longings  for  his  Tusculan  country-house. 
Horace,  the  favourite  of  Augustus's  court,  and  with  a  keen  relish 
too  for  court  pleasures,  loves  the  sights  and  sounds  by  Amo's 
side  as  well  as  tbe  plainest  squire  or  parson  among  us  loves  his 
Yorkshire  village.  Professor  Daubeny,  we  maintain,  has  not 
sufficiently  relmtted  the  notion  of  Schiller  that  die  ancients  had 
not  the  same  feeling  of  love  for  natural  scenery  that  we  moderns 
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possess.  So  at  least  we  gmther  when  he  quotes  Virgil  as  'an 
exception  to  the  truth'  of  Sclii|]er's  general  proposition.  Not 
oa\y  are  Virgil's  writings  fall  of  such  pa&sagcs  as  Profcscor 
Daubeny  cites,  but  the  same  delight  in  the  natural  beauties  of 
the  counti'v  is  cUaracteristic  of  most  of  the  Human  poets.  When 
Horace  exclaims — 

Lihet  jaoere  modo  Biib  antique  ilice 

Afoilo  in  tenaci  gmtniiie: 
lAlmntur  alli»  interim  ripb  aqus:, 

Qutrutitur  in  silviB  avis, 
Funtufjiie  lymplib  obstropuut  manaiitibui 

Souuos  quod  luviict  lore* — 

are  we  to  believe  that-— 

VVnieti  hjr  tlie  foTN^t  edge 
He  lay  benoith  the  braoefaa  ^&>t 
The  soft  blue  ofcy  did  nerer  melt 
liito  his  heart — 

nny  more  than  into  that  of  Peter  Bell  ?  Even  tbo 
Martial  and  the  liiMik-lc^rnod  Juvenal  give  pnKif  of  tbetr  part^ 
cipation  in  \\m  feeling.  On  the  other  band,  it  is  true  that  tbc 
poetry  of  rural  life  finds  nn  place  in  AlUc  Hleratun*.  Tbc 
Atlieniiui  WAS  a  thorough  cockney.  We  cannot  indeed  sny  tliat 
he  fell  like  the  I'Venchmnn — pour  moi  jabhoriv  Ics  beatdvt  de  la 
nature— hut  he  loveii  the  hilU  and  woods  a.t  places  to  make  holi- 
day in,  not  to  live  in  and  Vive  with.  Sophocles'  ode  describing 
the  benuties  of  Colonus,  Plato's  description  of  Socrates'  «alk 
by  the  Ilissus,  are  like  those  exquisite  landsrapps  which  Alilton 
draws,  the  highly  contcions  description  of  Nature's  general  fnt- 
tures,  which  a  man  gives  whose  daily  habits  are  of  the  towa. 
Tlirre  must,  one  would  imagine,  have  bci>n  a  more  gennioe 
poetry  of  Greek  rural  life.  Tlie  Dorian  races,  as  we  may  argue 
from  the  pictures  given  by  Theocritus  of  their  Sicilian  de^J 
scmdants,  had  a  lore  of  country  pursuits  which  never  reAch^^| 
the  sea-faring  Ionian  blood.  But,  except  the  poetry  of  Pind^^^ 
they  have  left  us  no  literature,  and  our  notion  of  the  Greek  is  o( 
necessity  chiefly  derived  from  the  Athenian.  Surely,  bowerer, 
there  must  bare  been  poets  !n  Arcailia  who  snug  <if  the  pastuni 
life  of  their  countrymen,  so  infinitely  despised  by  tbu  wi 
Athenians.  Surely,  too,  wc  should  have  had  noble  pictures 
ooontry  life  if  we  possessed  those  songs  whirb  Simonidcs 
in  the  halls  of  those  great  pn!.tnral  barons  of  Thcssalv,  sbecp-' 
masters  on  as  large  a  xcnle  ns  Mesha  king  of  Mo.-ib  iiiiosclf- 
the  men  of  whose  life  Thcocritu 
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xoXXol  ey  'Ayrtaypio  iofioic  «■!  aymeroc  'AXWni 
ApftaXiar  iftfiifyov  c/urpliffa>TO  xtMvrai* 
voXAol  2c  ^KoxaSainv  i\avy6fttyat  vori  ttajcoy 
ftovj(Ot  avy  apa^aiy  ifivKfiaayro  ^eaai' 
ftvfua  V  aftxiStoy  Kpaymytoy  eyStaaOKOy 
xotfUytt  fkcptra  /i$Xa  ^iXt^tiyoiai  KpcufSaic* 

But  Time  has  gindged  us  these  works.  Of  Greek  country  life 
we  have  no  knowledge,  and  to  the  Roman  also  all  the  arts  and 
refinements  of  the  Greek  savoured  of  those  urban  habits  to  which 
the  old-fashioned  Roman  felt  such  a  repugnance.  Hence  the 
force  of  that  indignant  exclamation  of  Juvenid  which  sets  in  such 
lively  contrast  the  description  of  the  Roman  as  RusticuSt  and  the 
nomenclature  of  Greece — 

Rusticus  ille  tuus  sumit  trechedipna,  Quirine, 
Et  ceromatico  fert  niceteria  collo ! 

We  have  a  striking  illustration  too  of  the  difference  between  the 
Athenian  and  the  Roman  in  this  respect  in  the  treatise  of  Cicero 
De  Senectute.  This  book  was  evidently  suggested  by  the 
opening  chapters  of  Plato's  '  Republic,'  in  which  he  introduces 
Cephalus  descanting  on  the  delights  of  a  serene  old  age.  Old 
Cephalus  is  manifestly  a  man  of  town  life,  and  he  has  fixed 
his  home  at  the  Pirseas,  where  he  is  as  far  as  possihle  removed 
from  the  country  excursions  of  his  fellow-citizens,  from  the  olive- 
trees  and  nightingales  of  Colonus,  from  the  plane-trees  by 
Ilissns'  aide,  and  from  the  thymy  slopes  of  Hymettus,  ovei> 
murmured  by  myriads  of  bees.  But  Cicero's  picture  of  old  Cato 
draws  him,  as  in  fact  he  was,  a  thorough  Roman  farmer,  expa- 
tiating with  enjoyment  on  the  very  technicalities,  if  we  may  call 
them  so,  of  farming  operations,  on  the  mere  processes  of  tillage 
as  well  as  the  pleasure  of  surveying  the  green  meadows  and 
well-ordered  garden,  and  watching  his  grapes  gather  their  glow 
under  the  summer  son. 

Let  us  try,  then,  if  we  f»nnot  gather  from  this  book  of  Pro- 
fessor Danheny  some  insight  into  the  habits  of  the  rural  Roman. 
Let  ns  imagine  one  of  the  old  squires  of  that  grave,  stately 
people  setting  out  from  Rome,  with  no  small  satisfaction,  to 
resume  his  ordinary  pursuits  at  his  villa — a  term  which  with  us 
has  a  purely  suburban  application,  but  with  hiui  meant  a  real 
fX)untry-house.  We  would  have  him  a  patrician,  a  member  of 
one  of  those  old  houses  whose  names  had  been  conspicuous  in 
the  Consular  Fasti  since  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  were 
associated  with  the  triumphs  of  Coriolanus  and  Camillus, — a 
Cornelius  or  a  Valerius  or  a  Claudius,  and  a  strong  Tory  to  boot 
— wedded  to  his  rural  life  the  more  closely  by  a  disincluiation  to 
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elbow  Ilia  way  t)iroug:h  the  upstnrt  candidstes  who  now  soogl 
to  pusti  ttiemselrus  forward  lo  tiigti  place  and  forttine  tlirouf 
the  suffrages  of  the  people.     lie  will  not  sue  to  the  Brtificeri 
the  tribes;  he  will  not  go  through  the  impostare  of  pretendis 
acciuaiDtaiK-c  with  every  greaBjr  citizen  of  whom  his  nomencla 
has  wbispcrcil — 

Uic  multuta  in  Fahid  valet:  Ule  VelbiA. 

He  will  not  si|iiunilei-  'm  cleciioiieoriog  tlic  estate  which  uubl 
him  to  maiHlain  the  dit^iiy  of  bis  familv ;  be  leaves  it  to 
nwi  fwviiiies  to  spend  tln-ir  ro<mi.'^'  i«  cicrrt  altjue  Jabis,  in 
cesses  to  ibc  poorer  citizens,  hy  Vi%y  of  j)urcbasiii^  piipularit 
He  himself  goes  to  bis  paternal  acres,  nut  witbout  an 
belief  tliat  the  great  cuinniunweaUU  is  vergiuj^  to  rain,  in  wbi( 
belief,  perhaps,  be  is  ri^bt  enough:  fur  it  is  ihc  lime,  lei 
fancy,  when  Cicero  is  a  young  man ;  when  the  angry  strife 
factious  is  tending  towards  the  cJvU  wars  of  JVlariua  and  Syll 
when  tbc  strides  of  democratic  innovation  arc  rapid  and  ina- 
sisliblc;  wbco  the  time  is  approaching  for  a  people  no  longer 
capable  of  govcriiiug  itself  to  resign  the  fasces  of  autbority  to 
the  liands  of  an  imperial  tlyuasly. 

Such  ihougbts,  perhaps,  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
our  Ituman  as  be  torus  round  on  some  eminence  to  talte  lus  last 
look  on  *  the  smoke  and  wcaltb  and  roar  of  Kome.^  A  scomfal 
curse  on  the  Oracchi  or  Clodius,  however — a  proud  recollection 
that,  even  if  the  Romnn  republic  sball  to  morrow  sink  among  tkc 
things  tluil  have  been,  she  will  leave  bcbind  bcr  such  a  cbroQicIe 
as  the  future  world  will  not  easily  match — tbese  things  are  suffi- 
cient Ui  relieve  his  nratb,  and  be  is  able  to  feet  the  full  sad*- 
faction  which  a  Roman  would  feel  at  rscnpin^  from  the  jan 
of  llie  I'orum  to  the  fields  and  woods.  When  Horace  would  de- 
scribe tlie  triumphant  scretuly  with  which  Regiihis  passed  fron 
Rome  to  the  prison  and  ti>rture  which  awaited  lilm  al  CatthaK 
he  cau  liod  no  more  expressive  comparison  titan  Ibis  : — 

Quam  si  elieritum  longa  b«gotJa  j 
I)^u<heaU*i.  lile  r^-Hiiqui-ret 
Tendens  Veiuifrantra  in  agros 
Ant  Laced tpnioniuio  Tarentum. 

tnd  our  Koman,  wo  nuy  be  mire,  wax  a  stickler  for  theuld  i 
hy  whic'li  tbe  patrician  was  bound  nn  all  occasiuns  to  appear  as 
the  advocate  of  his  client  or  vassal  in  ibe  law-courts.  In  bis 
time  this  usage  was  becoming  obsolete.  Tbe  Roman  bar  ioderd 
was  not  yet  a  profession  ;  it  was  only  when  tbe  imperial  rule 

ras  fully  established  that  the   courts  began  to  be  octtupinl  by 
adrocAtcs  who  practised  for  fees.     But  at  this  time,  partly  be- 
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csnte  the  law  wu  becoming  more  complex,  partly  from  tlic  gra* 
dual  decline  of  llie  old  liabiu  of  society,  the  younger  race  of 
patricians  fuund  llitir  duties  in  thi«  respect  become  exceedingly 
onerous.  In  tbe  Men<schmei  of  I^ImuIuc  we  bave  a  mootly  soli- 
loquy by  a  mtin  of  pleasure  wbicb  pathetically  expntinles  on  tbe 
bore  of  being  raltetl  away  jukl  as  be  is  preparin*;;  to  «-njt)y  lum- 
•elf,  for  the  purpose  of  wrangling  iu  court  for  a  littgiuus  client. 
Sacfa  men,  of  course,  were  very  glad  to  give  Dp  llie  duties  in 
question,  and  pos.'tibly  tb«-ir  clients  were  easily  persaa<led  to  6nd 
an  odvorate  fur  tbemsclYcs,  especially  is  there  was  do  lack  of 
more  ai.-tivc  antl  ambitious  spirits,  who  for  tbe  sake  of  pushing 
themselves  in  public  Hfe,  ami  for  the  influencn  arquirc<l  in  this 
way,  wen?  ivilUng  to  undertake  the  cause  of  any  one  wbo  sought 
their  aid,  nltbnugh  wholly  unronnected  by  the  social  tie  of 
patronus  and  rhrt't.  Sm-h  wan  the  Blatp  of  the  Roman  bnr  at  the 
lime  when  Cicero  was  in  piaclice.  Our  Komnn,  ns  we  have 
said,  is  indicant  at  this  dereliction  of  duly  by  the  younger 
members  of  hia  onler.  He  sacrifices  bis  comforts  and  enjoy- 
ments for  tbe  purpose  of  faithfully  defending  in  court  the  interests 
of  hisrlirnts — possibly,  some  sneering  wags  hint,  to  the  con- 
siderable detriment  of  the  laUer;  but,  at  all  events,  he  does  bis 
urk  honourably  and  conscientiously. 

And  now.  the  last  cause  decided  and  the  last  husinera  de- 
ched,  whither  shall  wc  fancy  bim  bound?  lu  wlial  part  of 
Italy  lies  that  pleasant  domain  to  which  lie  is  hasti'ning  ?  He 
might  paw  Itrneath  the  ('apiu>l  and  by  the  Field  of  Mars,  and 
take  the  I'Liininian  Way  northwards,  making  for  V^irgil's  Man- 
tua or  Catullua's  Verana,  or   for  UrisiSf  that   favourite   town 

the  last-named  jk>cI: — 

Brixia  Chhic  suiiixH^ita  speculv  : 
FIuvus  iiunm  mulli  percurrit  tluuiiiie  Mela, 
Brix^ia  Veruiitc  luaicr  auiiiu.  lueo*. 

A  peaceful  picture :  bow  incoitgruuuB  with  the  last  story  of  tn- 
portance  thai  we  Iteard  from  Brescia — tbe  story  of  slaugfitering 
Auitnans  and  slaughtered  LombArds,  in  the  days  of  18-18 !  Or, 
diverging  to  tbe  left  from  the  Siuiie  toad,  he  might  fccck  the  plea- 
sant town  of  Luna,  on  the  Gulf  oi  Spezia,  praised  of  old  by 
Knnios  in  one  of  those  strangely  prosaic  lines  whicli  ibr  elder 
Roman  poets  (ullra-VVordswurtiiiao  in  their  contempt  for  poetic 
diction)  bave  left  to  us  in  cosuoi  fragments: — 

LunaL  portum  eist  opens  cognosoere,  cives, 

Luna,  where  Persias  alinll  nflerwards  enjoy  bis  retirement 
fiVHruf  pu/yi,  sheltered  under  the  long  lee  of  cliffs,  turning  over 
^Htfao  bodge  doctors  of  tbe  Stoic  far^  and  glcimittg  imniurlal  wis* 
^H  dom 
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(lorn  from  tlieir  pages — the  old  Dtniscaa  town  of  Luna,  respect 
ing  which  a  far-distant  singer  of  Porsena's  invuion  sbalt  t( 

— In  the  vats  of  Luna 
This  yvar  the  must  shatl  foam 
Round  Uifi  white  feet  oflaiighine  gtria 
Whose  bin.>)>  have  nmirlieu  lo  lioiue. 

But  oar  fr!«nd,  we  may  be  sure,  is  too  <;ood  a  judge  of  trine 
patronize  the  vintage  of  Luna,  even  if  his  home  ts  in  llia^ 
quiirtt^r.  He  will  have  nothing'  tn  do  iritb  the  thin  wtocs 
which  are  sent  to  Rome  down  the  Tiber.  It  is  Atbanis  alttpiid 
de  moutibut  aut  Sfttiiis  that  is  Beate<t  in  bis  jars,  and  cruwnt 
bis  bowl.  Perhaps  we  should  rather  aucompan)'  bim  lo  thought 
to  a  more  sunny  portion  of  Italy,  one  more  fayourcd  by  the  wine- 
god.  In  that  case  he  might  lake  the  Latin  Way,  towanU  Cicero's 
wcll-bclovcd  Tustmluin,  and,  further  on,  under  the  shadow  u( 
Mount  Algidus,  with  its  sombre  woods  of  ilei.  Or  else  the 
Appiao  Way  will  lead  him  through  Bovillx*  and  Aricia,  swannii^ 
with  beggars  in  the  ilays  of  the  Kmnenirs^  but  as  yei  unnotfd 
for  such  &  symptom  of  advanced  social  civilization.  Ttiere,  oo 
lh«  road  where  u  hundred  years  afterwards  shall  pass  the  feet  of  a 
mightier  conqueror  tbiui  the  Scipius  and  tlic  Cvsars,  tboUj^b  in 
the  humble  guise  of  Paul  the  prisoner, — be  may  travel  furwnid 
to — 

The  blue  Mediterranean,  where  he  lay 
Luli'd  by  the  coil  of  his  ery^Uitlinc  streams, 

Beside  a  summer  isle  in  Boioi's  bay, — 

or  to  Ciima*,  close  by,  rlt  h  in  legends  of  its  old  Greek  enlonistf, 
and  where  they  still  tell  bow,   as  the  wind  shrieks  through  the 
hundre<l  mouths  of  the  cavern,  the  weird  voice  of  ibc  Sibyl  is 
borne  on  the  blast.     But  of  nil  the  roads  which  cotdd  lead  him- 
from  Rome  v/6  would  ratbcr  accompany  him  (uwarils  the  Sab. 
country  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Tibur.     It  wiu  the  distrl 
that  Horace  loved  and  in  which  he  longt>d  to  find  a  retreat  (: 
be  di<l  find  it)  for  his  old  age.     Dearer  to  him  thou  all  tbo  s: 
celebrated  in  Grecian  song  were 

*  domus  A)btine»  reRonantis 
Et  prweeps  Anio  et  'I'iburni  lueiis  ct  uda 
Mobilibus  puniaria  rivis.' 

In  that  region  were  mingled  the  beauties  of  mountain,  wood,  and 
water:  the  bcallbiness  of  its  soil  always  mode  it  a  farouritc 
letreat  with  the  Romans:  and  it  would  be  especially  dear  to  our 
pntricinn,  having  been  in  part  the  mother-country  of  the  Roman 
race;  fur  the  Subiue  iribe  of  the  Titles  constituted  uDe-thinl  of 

those 
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those  old  Gente»y  which  he  itill  regards  u  being  exclnsirely  the 
true-bom  Romans — quiha  Roma  maler  non  noverca.  There  too 
were  a  simple  and  hardy  race — men  whom,  in  Virgil's  eyes,  it 
was  the  proudest  boast  of  Italy  to  hare  produced—' 

'  Hsc  genus  acre  virilm  Slarsos  pubemque  Sabellam 
Extulit.' 

Nor  were  the  women  less  noted  for  their  virtue  (as  Horace 
testifies)  than  the  men  for  their  martial  qualities.  Among  such 
a  people  we  could  well  believe  that  our  traveller  would  most 
willingly  find  his  home. 

Imagine  us  then  fairly  started  on  the  Via  Tiburtina  for  our 
Sabine  farm.  It  is  but  a  journey  of  some  25  miles  or  so,  but 
our  mule-drawn  rkeda  proceeds  at  no  very  rapid  rate,  and  out 
armed  retainers  must  keep  up  with  us,  for  the  debris  of  the 
Social  War  has  left  the  country  full  of  marauding  bands  who 
would  make  no  scruple  of  relieving  ns  of  any  odd  sestertii  that 
we  may  have  about  us.  The  latter  part  of  the  road  is  hilly,  and 
it  is  dark  before  we  alight  at  our  oiwi  door.  There  are  no  small 
demonstrations  of  welcome  on  the  occasion.  It  was  especially 
consonant  with  Roman  habits  to  celebrate  joyously  the  return  of 
one  of  the  household  from  a  distance.  One  or  two  of  Catullus's 
poems,  written  to  commemorate  such  occasions,  will  readily 
recur  to  the  mind  of  the  reader.  The  Romans  had  a  high 
notion  of  the  sacredness  of  home,  as  testified  by  the  old  Etruscan 
rites  which  they  preserved  in  honour  of  the  Lares  and  Penates. 
Serein  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  ub  English,  who  are 
wont  to  boast  that  the  continental  nations  do  not  possess  a  word 
which  is  exactly  equivalent  to  our  home.  So  the  Greeks  had  no 
lares :  and  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  this  difference  ran 
through  all  the  several  institutions  of  the  two  races,  the  political 
oi^;anization  of  Rome  being  throughout  based  on  the  family 
principle,  while  that  of  the  Greeks  betokens  a  people  drawn 
together  to  public  resorts,  the  agora  and  elsewhere. 

So  our  Roman  in  due  form  is  hailed  at  his  arrival  by  a  great 
excitement  on  the  part  of  his  sturdy  vemcBf  who  hail  his  reappear- 
ancc  with  unrestrained  delight  and  much  of  that  chaff  which 
earned  them  their  standing  epithet  of  procaces.  AH  in  trim 
array  we  may  be  sure  ;  for  ours  is  a  well-ordered  household  :  and 
there  are  no  such  excuses,  nor  need  for  such  excuses,  as  were 
mode  to  Petruchio  on  a  similar  occasion  : — 

*  Nathaniel's  coat,  Sir,  was  not  fully  made, 
And  Gabriel's  pumps  were  all  unpinked  i'  tlie  heel ; 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  (M)me  from  sheatliing ; 

There 
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There  were  none  tioe  Imii  Adun,  lUlpli,  and  Gregory  i 

The  re&t  were  ragged,  old.  and  tx^^garly ; 

Ytt  as  tticy  art%  Lcre  drc  they  come  to  meet  you.' 

Pnrliaps  this  DoisTeatberin^st  our  SabiDc  farm,  liowefer,  Ul 
the  Bccncs  wbicti  Shakespeare  tiad  in  his  cy^,  may  remind 
reader  not  so  much  of  an  I^ng^Hsl)  gcnOctnan's  rotum  to  the  Ha 
aflpr  the  prorogiuimi  nf  I'arliatnctiL,  as  uf  such  a  welcome 
Mrs.  Stowe  has  drawn  in  *I>red,'  whetc  the  nigger*  on  a  Vil 
^UliaD  estate  assemble  1o  greet  their  uiastpr  on  his  return.  Ai 
indeed  we  may  say  that  in  this  feature  uf  a  Roman  huuscboM  il_ 
was  more  nearly  repre5<*olrd  by  that  of  a  Southeru  planter  thi 
by  anything'  existing  in  England.  Still  there  are  wide  difierc 
to  be  imccil  between  Roman  and  AuieriiTan  slavery.  At 
time  of  which  we  speak,  at  all  events,  the  Koman  dares 
generally  of  Italian  nice,  and  were  thus  brought  nearer  to  (he 
masters  than  (he  prejiulire  against  htack  blood  makes  pos&ible 
America.  Again,  the  Roman  slave  had  a  regnlar  wage  or  alloi 
once  in  money,  and  was  sometimes  rich  enough  to  keep  a  slave 
of  his  own.  Hut  most  of  all,  the  facilities  which  existed  fora 
slare  in  ohtnining  his  llbertv,  and  the  respectable  position  which 
was  open  to  the  libertint  or  enfranchised  slaves  in  Roman  sodi 
tended  to  keep  down  the  barrier  bctwern  the  master  and  sir 
and  to  produce  a  community  of  feeling  and  cunsec|uent  nl>&erran{ 
of  humanity  which  could  smrcely  obtain  between  while  and  bli 
in  America,  even  in  the  case  of  such  masters  as  Mrs.  Stoi 
Clayton. 

The  slaves  who  attended  our  Koman  at  bis  town  residence  were 
probably,  like  their  master,  soniewhnt  rustic  in  their  bnbits  and 
heartily  glad  to  get  out  of  the  cjty  again.  A'u  duubt  they  wen 
the  subjects  of  many  a  gibe  froui  tbc  smart  roguish  Davus  or 
Geta  of  more  artificial  households;  and  they  were  too  simple  to 
their  habits  to  delight  in  the  siandal  lelailcd  by  Crisptnus's 
porter,  or  in  the  shops  where  liha  were  sold,  as  great  an  attrac- 
tion to  this  class  at  Home  as  the  yalrtle  is  to  the  Parisian  po|)c* 
lace,  or  in  unj  other  of  the  urban  pleasures  of  Koman  /funA^ys. 
Horace,  indeed,  threatens  his  Davus,  when  the  latter  tells  him  of 
his  faults,  tliat  he  should  h*'.  sent  off  to  work  at  the  Sabine  ftirm: 
but  Horace's  Davus  enjoyed  these  city  amusements ;  and  (h« 
i-ommentators  on  (Inrace,  and  on  I'erence  in  a  similar  passage  ia 
the  Phurmio,  have  too  rashly  i-oneluded  that  as  a  geneml  rule 
the  slaves  in  the  city  were  better  off  than  those  in  the  country. 
At  all  events  Juvenal's  tittle  cupbearer  did  not  think  fo 
when  he  {Sat.  xi.,  152)— 

'  Sighs  to  behold  lib  niolher's  face  once  nore, 
And  the  koowii  Mdliags  at  the  oottagc-door.' 

It 
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It  is  dark,  probably,  when  oar  Roman  renchei  the  door  of  hit 
ooantry-boase.  We  matt  not  omit  to  speculate  on  the  affec- 
tionate greetii^  which  be  receires  from  his  plaoens  uxor.  The 
old-fuhioned  Romans  bad  a  hig;h  notion  of  the  matrimonial  tie ; 
and  in  the  honour  which  they  paid  to  the  virtues  of  matronhood 
atlmoBt  emulated  that  which  the  laws  of  chivalry  have  since 
taaght  towards  womankind.  The  lady  of  the  house,  we  may 
take  for  granted,  is  worthy  of  that  proud  phrase,  Hersilia  cims 
«C  EgeruE.  She  is  the  staid  tfarif^  matron  of  c^d  Roman  days. 
She  remembers  the  oft-quoted  epitaph  in  praise  of  a  lady  of  her 
DaticMO,  Domi  mansit,  lanam  feck :  and  she  aspires  to  no  higher 
eulogium.  Even  now  at  tidings  of  her  husband's  apjH'oach  she 
has  hurried  from  the  room  where  she  and  her  maidens  have  be«i 
bnsily  engaged  at  the  labours  of  the  loom.  There  they  sit,  those 
pretty  Sabine  wenches,'  still  occupied  with  their  work  by  lamp- 
li^t :  caiding  and  spinning  and  weaving  the  wool  yielded  by  the 
sheep  on  the  farm.  They  have  plenty  to  talk  about,  we  may 
well  imagine  ;  but  all  the  information  we  get  on  the  subjects  of 
their  conversation  is  from  that  passage  in  the  Georgics,  I.,  390, — 

'  Nee  noctuTna  quidem  carpentes  pensa  puellce 
Nescivere  hiemem  ;  testi  quum  ardente  viderent 
Sciutillare  oleum  et  putres  concrescere  fungos.' 

We  may  assume,  however,  that  these  damsels  did  not,  any  more 
than  their  modem  sisters,  confine  their  talk  to  the  weather.  But 
the  circumstance  of  their  noting  the  signs  of  coming  rain  looks 
as  if  they  took  an  interest  in  the  out-door  operations  of  the  farm, 
in  some  of  which,  too,  they  were  actively  employed,  as  far  as 
milking  the  cows  and  eifes  and  other  work  suited  for  female 
hands. 

So  the  house-mother — a  good  Scotch  phrase,  which  exactly 
renders  materfamilias — like  the  Eastern  lady  of  Solomon's  pic- 
ture, *need  not  be  afraid  of  the  cold  in  winter,  for  all  her 
household  are  clothed  in  scarlet  ;*  or  we  should  rather  say  purple 
in  this  case,  for  the  woollen  fabrics  wrought  under  her  direction 
are  sent  to  Tarentum  and  there  tinged  with  the  purple  dye  for 
whit^  that  city  was  famous.  She  delights  in  these  feminine 
operations  not  only  from  her  own  taste,  but  because  she  knows 
that  it  pleases  her  husband  to  see  her  thus  keeping  up  the  habits 
of  the  former  generation  of  Roman  ladies.  It  gratifies  his  old- 
world  associations  to  recollect  that  so  Lncretia  was  employed 
when  her  husband  and  Sextus  Tarquin  surprised  her  by  their 
visit.  But  to-night  she  has  other  cares.  Slie  spreads  the 
supper-table  for  him  with  her  own  bands,  and  brings  him  the 
potent  Falernian  or  soft  Surrentine  wines  in  the  diota  or  two- 
handled 
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haadlcd  itoup  peculiar  to  tbe  SftbiDe  countiy.     P^Laps  a  neigl: 
bour  cniiies  in  eager  to  hear  tlie  lost  news  of  Rome.     We  can 
una^iiie  tliat  Horace's  frieiul  Cervins,  notwithalandiD^  his  dUsrr- 
tatiuDS  »buut  town-mice  and  country-mice,   loved  to  f^et  hold 
tho  f^nssip  of  the  cit}%  and  would  lake  the  firsl  opportuaity 
looking  in  upon  his  more  courtlj  neighbour  wbenever  lie  h< 
ot'  his  rctuni  to  his  rural  hoants  about  Varia. 

It  was  a  maxim  of  Cato  that  thr  couatry  gentlemau  should, 
the  first  day  of  liis  arrival,  go  over  the  whole  of  his  farm 
ascerlaiu  how  matters  had  been  pro^^ressjng  in  bis  ab 
Mindful  of  this  good  rule,  our  Roman  liaa  made  an  appotnlmenl 
with  his  villicus  or  bnlliff  to  attend  him  at  a  reasonably  early  bum- 
in  the  uioraing.  Possibly,  fond  as  he  is  of  the  austciv  maniicn 
of  the  old  Romans,  he  docs  nut  rise  vert*  early  on  the  first  mom* 
iug.  Ad  quartam  jaceOt  says  Horace,  describing  hi»  leisure  Ufa 
in  the  country :  but  we  do  not  know  enough  about  the  divisio^H 
of  the  Roman  day  to  be  very  clearly  apprised  of  the  periofl^ 
intended  by  the  'fourth  hour.'  Only,  as  Martial  saya  that  Ibe 
courts  of  law  were  opened  at  the  third — 

'  Excrcei  raucos  tertia  causldlcos — 

vtt  may  assume  that  the  Augnstan  poet's  habit  in  thij  ivspect 

was  tolerably  sclf-inilulgcnt.      Aud   the  llonian  did  not  regard  a 
farmcr^s  life  as  one  of  toil.     It  iras  the  '  latis  otia  fundis  *  whitb 
they  praised  and  delighted  in.     Consequently  tlic  Roman  fanDer 
was  nut  tjultc  so  bustling  and  active  a  character  as  our  ^ogUsli      i 
type  of  lilt-  same  class,  not  so  keen  nt  driving  a  buxain,  nul  s»      I 
observant  of   tlie   rise  and    fall    of  market*.     When    then  twi 
Roman  sets  out  on  his  inspection  he  proceeds  mure  U-ifrurcl)',     j 
perhaps,  than  wc  should  think  consistent  with  the  occupatiitns  ottJ 
the  industrious  classes.     But  he  is  drinking  in  with  enjoymco^n 
the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  country,  and  comparing  tlie  scene 
now  before  him  with  that  which  he  has  left  in  the  pnpuloas  city. 
He  has  laid  aside  the  toga,  the  badge  of  public  life  aud  political 

Srivilt'ge,  remarking  to  his  nifc,  with  a  mthcr  sad  smile,  that  be 
ucs  not  much  care  if  he  never  assumes  it  again  till  the  last 
occasion  shall  como  for  so  doing."  He  wonders  forth,  staff  in 
band,  congratulating  himself  tliat  he  bos  a  pleasontiT  employ- 
ment than  sitting  with  open  house  at  Rome,  to  listen  to  the 
clients  who  came  in  to  ofTcr  their  salutation  or  to  seek  his  aid 
and  advice,  [f  be  had  been  in  the  |H)sition  of  a  client  he  would 
Lave  had   still  more  rcasoa  to  be  pleased   with  the   change 


•  JuTcnut.  lii.,  in. 

I'ttrs  mugitn  IialiiD  ect,  si  veriuo  sdmittimus,  in  qui 
Ncoio  togam  tamit  nUi  nonatu. 
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JnTeoal  paints  in  strongs  terms  the  irksome  natnre  of  tbe  services 
which  the  client  owed  to  .his  patronus  in  timet  when  the  feudal 
chajracter  of  the  relation  had  passed  away :  how  he  hurried  out 
in  the  rain  or  sleet  of  a  stonnj  morning  to  pay  his  respects  at  the 
gate  of  a  great  man  who^  perhaps,  in  his  laziness  or  pride  kept 
bim  waiting  some  hour  or  two  before  he  condescended  to  receive 
his  greeting. 

The  first  object  to  which  the  Roman  farmer  would  direct  his 
attention  would  he  the  atrs,  or  fannyard,  where  his  stock  of 
poultry  and  other  animals  was  collected.  He  delighted  in  this 
part  of  a  farmer's  employment.  It  brought  most  vividly  before 
bim  that  idea  of  abundance  which  constituted,  in  Roman  eyes, 
the  great  charm  of  an  agricultural  life,  and  which  fully  corre- 
sponds to  the  homely  profusion  which  marks  the  habits  of  an 
^English  fanu'-honse.  Cicero  r^resents  bis  Cato  as  dwelling 
enthusiastically  on  this  point :  *  Semper  boni  assiduique  domioi 
referta  cella  vinaria,  olearia,  etiam  penaria  est,  villaque  tota 
locuples  est:  abundat  porco, hsedo,  agno,  galling  lacte,  caseo, 
melle.  Jam  bortum  ipsi  agricolEe  succidiam  alteram  appellant. 
Condition  facit  biec,  super\'acanci  etiam  operis,  aucupium  atquc 
venatio.  Quid  de  pratorum  viriditate  aut  arborum  ordinibus, 
aut  vinearum,  olivetorumve  specie  dicam?  Brevi  prxcidam, 
Agro  bene  culto  nil  potest  esse  nee  usu  uberius  nee  specie  omatius : 
ad  quern  fruendum  non  modo  non  retardat  verum  ettam  invitat 
atque  allectat  senectas.  Ubi  enim  potest  ilia  setas  aut  calescere 
vel  apricatione  melius  vel  igni ;  aut  vicissim  umbris  aquisve 
refrjgerari  salubrius  ? '  The  same  delight  in  bucolic  plenty  con- 
stitutes the  main  feature  in  that  pretty  poem  of  Martial  (iii.  58), 
which  affords  so  fximplete  a  picture  of  a  Roman  country  home, 
that  we  must  try  our  band  at  an  English  version,  qualecunque : — 

Our  friend  Faustinus's  retreat, 

Where  the  blue  waves  on  Baise  beat,  ^ 

Doth  no  adornment,  Bassus,  owe 

To  topiary  box  a-row  ; 

Nor  overspreads  the  unfruitful  glade 

With  curious  platan's  useless  shade, 

Kor  myrtles  ranged  in  cirque  and  square — 

The  real  barbarous  country's  there. 

There  Ceres'  foison  crams  the  floor, 

There  wine-jars  breathe  their  perfumed  store, 

Gathered  from  ancient  autumns  hoar. 

There,  when  November's  past  and  gone, 

And  now  the  shortest  day  comes  on. 

Homeward  you  see  the  peasant  bear 

The  latest  clusters  of  the  year. 

The 
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The  miiy  farmyud  entetiainB 

With  ample  epaoe  iU  denizetit: 

The  goose's  shrilly  cry  U  beard, — 

The  painted  partridge,  and  the  bird 

Whose  name  denotes  iua  scarlet  dye : 

The  peacock  flaunts  his  jewelry ; 

Ajid  there  the  guinea-fowl  hath  room, 

Argent-bedropt  on  sable  plume. 

The  phesnnt,  too,  ifl  there,  the  bout 

Of  felt  Medea's  godlets  coast. 

The  proud  oock.  claims  his  Rhodian  mate, 

And  the  pom  fair,  like  Jaoe  or  Kate, 

la  '  so  aJDraid,*  yet  meets  her  iate. 

At  Goody's  lap  the  fugUngs  throng, 

Lambs  for  their  milky  moUiers  long ; 

With  plausive  wings  the  dove-cotes  sound. 

And  waxen  turtles  murmur  round. 

At  eve  about  the  fire  are  met 

The  household  train  in  order  neat ; 

The  logs  blaze  cheerily^  and  show 

The  jolly  Lares  in  the  glow. 

There  none  grows  iat  f(v  want  of  teal ; 

No  waste  of  the  athletic  oil : 

The  stout  purveyor  has  to  fill 

His  larder  by  his  strength  and  skill ; 

He  hooks  the  fish,  he  nets  the  thrush. 

Or  snares  the  roe  in  forest  bush. 

The  town-bred  slaves  delight  to  ply 

The  garden's  easy  drudgery ; 

And  every  curly-headed  boy 

Can  from  the  steward  find  employ. 

The  rustic  clients,  day  by  day, 

Tribute  of  milk  and  honey  pay, 

Or  dormice  from  the  Sassine  oak. 

Or  kids,  the  chosen  of  the  flock ; 

Tall  girls,  the  farmer's  pride,  attend 

With  ba.-'lcets  which  their  mothers  send. 

Tiien,  when  the  long  day's  work  is  o'er, 

The  neighbour's  welcomed  at  the  door : 

Supper  is  spread ;  and  there's  no  care 

Of  saving  for  to-morrow's  share : 

The  servants,  too,  partake  the  feast, 

Nor  need  to  envy  the  full  guest. 

But  your  suburban  hall's  replete 
With  all  to  see,  and  nought  to  eat : 
From  your  high  tower  the  prospect  fair 
Shows  barren  laurels  j — I  could  swear 
Friapus  fears  no  pilferers  there. 

Yoa 
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Too  ewry  to  your  rurai  home 

Brekd — at  the  inarkel-pricc  of  Rome, — 

£ggS|  poultry,  chec*e,  and  a]l  your  clteer: 

Ana  call  you  ihb  tho  country,  sir? 

To  me  it  ratlier  Nefnvi,  I  own, 

An  inconvenient  port  of  town. 

We  may  fimcv  our  Dominns  tlierefore  looking  round  his' 
liotnestead  in  all  ttio  cnjoyiiient  of  the  almnilanoe  whirh  Mar- 
iftl  abovr^  enumerates.  Pmhahly,  indeed,  the  srarlet-dyed  fl»- 
xniiiffo,  or  pbienicopterus, — an  esotic  dainty  ereo  in  the  days  of 
\m  Tale  emperors,  as  we  find  from  Jav«nd, — ii  not  at  this  time 
A  denizen  nl  hii  poultry-rard ;  howerer,  the  domestication  of 
the  birds  wliich  we  treat  as  fjajne  must  have  ^iven  to  this  purt  of 
farming  a  greater  variety  ami  int«resl  tlian  even  our  C'ochin- 
Cliinas  and  Rrahmapnotraa  affDrd  at  the  preteut  day.  Tlie 
Koman,  we  need  hardly  say,  had  no  fcame-lawa;  he  had,  indeed, 
some  taste  for  field  sports :  thus  Horace  describes  bis  winter 
amusements : — 

At  quum  Xooaiilis  annu»  Iiibemus  Jovis 

Imbm  ni%'ew|u<^  cunijutrut, 
Aut  trudit  acrm  hiiic  cL  hinc  niulta  cane 

A]iro«  in  ohNtaiite*  plagax; 
Atit  aniite  li^vi  ram  leudit  r«tia 

TuMis  edauibus  ilulue ; 
Favidumquc  Icporem  et  advenam  laqueo  gruem 
Jucunda  capiat  prsemia. 

it  was  after  rather  a  poaching  fnshiut^  as  the  ahove  lines 
show,  that  the  Roman  campaifniing  ugaiiut  fur  and  feather  was 
carried  oa  Irtdee<l,  the  peculiar  spirit  of  ie  sport  csscotiolly 
belongs  to  the  northern  nations,  atid  wo  cannot  beliove  that  a 
Frenchman  or  an  Itatum,  howerer  he  may  leara  the  ideas  asso- 
C)a1e<l  with  sportamniiship,  ever  came  to  them  as  to  the  manner 
bom. 

But  ihc  master  and  his  cUiiads  oil  tliis  time  arc  waudeiiag 
ever  hUl  and  dale,  the  former  examining  the  farming  operationi 
which  have  taken  place  in  his  alraencc,  and  praising  or  grumbling 
aj  the  case  may  be.  We  may  suppose  it  is  the  apriog-lidc,  the 
MMon  at  which  a  Roman  Affiicuhuii^t  wouhl  most  yi-'aru  fur  his 
country  home,  lliere  is  much  to  be  dune  and  mucb  to  bv  over- 
looked at  this  time.  Tlir  hnrtry  and  wheat  duly  sown  at  the 
autumoal  eouinox  are  now  presentini;  a  strong  plant,  and  testify- 
ing to  the  larc  and  skill  with  which  the  sowing  itself,  and  the 
subst-tjurnt  operations  of  mrritio^  or  hand-hoeing,  and  rHufatio, 
or  haiHl -weeding,  had  been  performed.  Now  beaiu,  millet,  and 
clover  wore  to  be  sown :    but  the  lord  of  the  soil  is  probably 

most 
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most  interested  about  the  young  vine-plants,  which  ouglit  to 
set  at  ihU  lime.     He  inf|i)ircs  ansioiisly  wbcUicr  any  storks  ha* 
vet  been  seen  in  the  nciglibourbood,  for  that,  according  to  ihi 
lore  of  old  country  folks,  was  tl:c  seasonable  sign  fur  this  im* 
porlant  work : — 

0|ilitna  Tinetis  »at)o  qiium  rere  rubrali 

Candida  venit  avU  longis  invUa  cohtbm. 

Virg.  Gwrff.  ii.  319. 

And  if  bis  bailiff'  assures  bim  that  llie  prapittnus  bird  has  ni;i 
its  appearance,  he  gives  directions  for  the  planting  to  be  imnie^ 
diately  commenced,  for  the  trencbes  tube  prepared  tn  which  tho 
plants  were  placed,  for  the  required  ninourcs  to  be  got  ready — 
stahle-jlung,   pumice-stone,  and  sea-shells.     In  the    practice  of 
applying  dung  to  tbe  soil  as   a  fertilizer,  the  Itoman    fanner 
appears  to  have  been  very  far  behind  the  lessons  of  thai  stereo- 
racpous  genius,  Mr.  Mecbi  of  Tiptree.     Tlte  practice  is  as  old 
03  Homer ;  but  HesifKl  says  notbingabout  it,  and  Professor  Dsu- 
heny,  like  a  true  agricultural  economist,  is  quite  indigiinnt  nl  thr 
wnstc  of  ferlilixing  elements  mused  bv  the  reckless  clcnniing  of 
tlie  Augean   stable  by    Hert-ules.     The  A'ew  Zealand  profi-jtsor, 
whom  wc  liave  before  imagined,  may  perhajig  be  equally  severe 
upon  us  for  neglecting  the  source  of  wealth  which  the  sewage  of 
tlic  Tbajnet  could  supjily.     However,  though  the  use  uf  mimnre 
wrtx  not  in  general  so  well   nndcriitood  at  that  lime  as  it  is  now, 
yet  Virgil  gives  very  urgent  directions  for  its  application  Co  the 
Tonng  vines.     Also  there  arc  t  lie  old  vines  to  he  hmked  to.     0( 
Itoman  gives  his  orders  here  also  about  tying  them  to  the  elnt^ 
trees  up  which  they  arc  trained,  about  providing  props  and  poles 
to  support  and  guide  tliem,  and  about  stirring  up  tlie  gTDDDil       I 
round  their  roots  nith  prongs. 

Then  he  must  also  visit  the  wilder  jwrtions  of  his  domain — <\xr 
rude  hill  sIo])e3,  where  the  flocks  of  sheep  ami  gi>ats  are  streyin*      , 
ill  will,  and   the  low  valh-ys,  where   be  surveys  with  a  master'cAl 
keen  eye  the  herds  of  horned  cattle.     Bui  in  this  department  o^^ 
his  farm  be  would  not  lake  quite  so  much  interest  as  bis  Knglifh 
representative  would.      Professor   Daubeny  disrusset   learnedly 
the  distaste  for  beef  and  mutton  as  articles  of  diet  among  tbe 
Romans ;  consrquently  the  owner  of  these  sheep  and  oxen  looli 
nt  tliciii  not  wilb  a  view  to  their  fattening  qualities — llieircapacil 
of  *  laving  on  ilesh,'  as  n  member  of  the  Smilhfield  Club  would 
say — but  he  requires    in  the  oxen  the  qualities  of  a  beast  of 
plough,  and  in  the  sheep  those  which  indicate  produclircoess  in 
wool  and  milk.     But  there  is  also  another  important  use  for  iheie 
animals — that  of  furnishing  saoificcs  for  Divioe  worship ;  and 
uur  Roman  Js  particularly  proud  of  his  white  breed  o 
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from  ihe  river  Clihimnus,  which  be  especlalljr  tlerolcs  to  this 
purpose. 

In  respect  of  all  these  matters,  he  will  have  to  iiU|oirc  of  his 
bailiff  tiow  the  workmen  under  him  have  coniluctcd  themselves 
while  their  master  was  away  from  home.  Old  Calo  is  very  par- 
ticular on  tl'is  jioint.  Hu  si-ems  to  have  worked  his  e»late 
enlirelj^  by  moaiiti  uT  slaves,  and  to  have  been  n  u>lerablv  hard 
lAskmoster.  This  method  of  agriculture  in  the  later  I'nars  of 
Home  quiti^  superseded  free  labour — though  this  circumstance,  as 
PrnfesBor  Duubeny  shows,  must  nnt  be  taken  as  a  proof  that  the 
Utter  is  the  loss  profitable  system  ;  hut  it  may  easily  be  sup- 
poaetl  how  the  betti-r  class  of  freemen  would  shrink  from  any 
oct-upations  Ja  wbieh  it  had  become  mure  or  less  customary  to 
employ  slaves.  But  at  the  lime  uf  whicli  we  are  speaking  the 
free  labourer  was  uut  extinct  on  Homan  farms.  Cicero  and  others 
mention  mercenarii,  and  unless  there  was  some  such  doss  engaged 
in  the  culture  of  land,  it  Is  dilficult  to  imagine  whence  tlve  rut- 
tieorum  mascula  milUum  proles,  which  was  drawn  from  the  Itnliun 
provinces  fur  the  Ttointui  army,  could  be  supplied.  Livy  (b«)ok 
vi.  12)  says  that  it  was  a  puzzle  in  his  time  how  it  was  iioiisible 
^lat  the  great  armies  of  \'ul&i-ians  and  /Etiuians,  which  the  old 
mniclcrs  described  as  encountering  the  legions  of  Coriolanus 
d  Camillua,  could  ever  have  been  brought  together,  and  he 
ds  that  one  explanation  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  reconcile 
icse  accounts  with  the  then  condition  of  those  territories  v  as 
ounded  on  the  supposition  that  they  had  once  been  uccu]>icd  by 
a  teeming  population  of  freemen  which  had  since  passed 
away: — '  innumrrahilem  muUiludincm  lil)erorum  cnpitum  in  his 
fuiaae  locis,  quce  nunc,  vix  seminario  exiguo  mllitum  relicto, 
scrvitia  Ilomana  ah  solitudine  vindicanl.' 

Amidst  all  thes>e  inr^uiries  and  dirertiuns  our  Roman  arrives  at 
the  boundary  of  his  domain.  It  is  not  a  very  extensive  tract  of 
uotry  :  he  retains  ton  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  sumptuary 
ws  to  nppivve  of  the  praclioe  wliich  now  began  to  prevail 
mi^  the  wealthier  Knmans  of  laying  lield  tu  field,  and  in 
gard  to  which  Pliny,  in  aOcr  limes,  exclaimed,  ^Lotifundia 
lertlidere  Italiain.'  lie  reverences,  we  may  lie  sure,  Ihc  God 
erm:  and  holds  in  esf>ecial  reined  the  old  finarled  and  twisted 
I  tree  which,  for  many  gcneraiions  l>ack,  has  been  tlie  landmark  to 
^Bjlenotr  l!ie  limit  of  his  estate,  ilud  not  the  hiws  of  Nunia  pro* 
^Kcribcd,  Qui  terminuin  vxarastet  et  ipsum  et  bovet  sacros  ct*e  t — 
^^Perms  almost  identical  widi  tiiose  of  Moses,  *  Thou  shnit  not 
^^emovc  the  ancient  landmark.'  The  old  tree  was  a  favourite 
mark  for  this  purpose  with  tlw  Ituinans.  How  gracefully 
orace  intnxloces  it  in  the  midst  of  a  moral  disquisition  :— 
Vol.  104.-~No.  20S.  2  1  — Vocat 
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—  VocAt  Uiique  snum  qiiii  populusadnta  oertu 
Liniitibtu  viciiia  nrfugit  jurgia. 

And  Virgil^  in  that  pleasant  picture  winch  he  draws  of  liis  Mi 
tuan  freehold,  reratU  the  same  Xcuture : — 

Cerlt>  et|ut(k>m  audiemn  qai  oe  snbdaoere  ooOfls 
IncipiuDl  uiullique  ju^Ri  demitterediTo^ 
Umiiki  udaquam  vX  vuterisjdiu  fracia  cacuuiitta 
Omuta  carmiuibiis  vustnim  surrassc  Menalcain. 

These  landmarks  cvidcally  puint  us  to  an  uucnclosed  itate  of  tli* 
country.  Ainuii|;  tlte  Seriptont  ret  rUMtias  we  h«ar  vary  liltlc  W 
hedges.  Tfacy  were  not  indeed  unknown  in  the  Kotnan  ' 
landscape.  Witness  tli«t  pleasant  home  picture  titawU 
Virg-il  in  liis  hrst  ICcli^ue  wlietc  the  willuw-hedgc  is  fill 
vitli  the  hum  of  bees  : — 

Hinc  libi  qiise  aeinpcr  Tieinu  ab  Umite  sepea, 
Hyblans  apibus  frondeni  depoKla  suUcti 
Sa;|K>  levi  notaiiuiii  suailebil  iuire  rasorro. 

Rut  there  the  hcd^*  U  an  enclu;iurc  appertaining  In  the  rot 
itself.  Land,  for  the  most  part,  lay  in  open  field  for  tlic  pB 
pose  of  cultivntiun :  a^er  iiutts  is  *  ni;  lam)/  not  '  my  field,'  ia 
the  sense  of  an  enclosure.  So  in  the  midland  eouiilies  of  Eng- 
land, even  in  parishes  wliicli  have  been  long  tniclused,  *  the 
field'  13  uscil  to  si^if}'  the  land  within  nay  g^iven  township  or 
pariiih,  rxactlj  in  tbc  sense  of  the  I^atin  word.  The  Rumaa 
farmer  pot  up  watlled  fences  of  dcafl  wood  for  the  protoction  of 
his  corn  and  vines.     So  Virjjil  prescribes — 

Texendw  fiepes  etioiu  et  pecus  omne  tenendum. 

Prohnblj,  therefore,  a  Roman  farm,  as  far  as  the  arable  portioi 
n(  it  was  ntneerned,  d!d  not  present  »<>  pleasant  n  view  as  our  uwo 
Knglish  enclosures  with  their  hedgenm-s  hawtiKfrn-nawdetnL 
There  was  another  reason  too  for  this,  the  Roman  let  his  land  lic 
fallow  in  a  much  larf^r  |>ropurti<in  than  we  do.  Mr.  Smith,  at 
Lois  Wcedon,  whose  little  work  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  evcfj 
agriculturist,  rontemU,  that  the  true  way  to  turn  the  capabilities 
of  the  soil  In  liest  account  is  to  let  it  lie  idle  every  altemalc 
year.  Virgil  is  quite  with  bim,  insistin^also  ua  the  unnovtaaoe 
of  giving  the  land  four  ploughings  while  it  lies  iailow  : — 

nia  seges  demum  votis  respondet  avari 

~  ACTicoIfe,  bis  qiiie  soles,  bis  fhgora  seruit : 

IIUus  immeniia!  rui>eruiit  tiurrea  iitesses. 

But  Virgil  also  speaks  of  takiug^  a  leguminous  crop  off  the  iawl 
during  fallow,  which  was  probably  dune  on  the  stranger  soits. 

Still 
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S'ill  an  Kn;{lish  farmer  accustomed  to  the  four-course  s^-stcm 
WDiild  not  be  at  all  pleasoil  with  the  bare  appearance  uf  the 
Kdinan's  acres.  lu  particular^  the  lattoi'  seems  to  have  luul  a» 
rnot  crops;  nnd  we  should  all  miss  the  tumip-ficlds ;  remember' 
tfxs.  that  thmouirlil^  Ku::UsU  8<.-nuition  uf  the  damp  buiull  which 
han^s  over  such  o  field  on  a  September  afternoon,  ant)  which  is 
•o  intimately  a«iiocintrd  with  t\w  whirr  of  the  jMirtridfre's  wingv. 

But  by  the  time  chul  uur  fiicnd  hiu  duly  eurvc^ud  all  bis  lontli^ 
has  examined  the  growinji;  crops,  and  piven  dirdctions  as  to  all 
ihr  i>pei-»tloii8  iI-At  are  now  1o  he  cominencetl,  the  draining,  the 
jrris:»ti<>n,  aud  so  forth — the  hour  approaches  for  the  praiidium 
ur  noooday  mral.  Aftur  whicli  he  has  his  ^<irdcn  to  visit, 
whither  lie  is  aicompanitMl  by  his  uifv  lutd  cliildren.  Tlie  good 
lady  is  dcti^bted  to  sliow  her  sjHtutie  all  that  has  been  eircciud  in 
respect  of  herb  and  Bower  during  his  absence ;  for  the  garden 
WW  the  esp(-cial  char<;c  of  the  Koiiiau  iiiatruu,  and  old-las hioned 
people,  says  I'tiiiy,  always  held  an  ill-kept  ^rden  to  be  an  in- 
fallible sign  of  a  iwtjuam  materfumUias.  The  love  of  gnrdcnc 
fntuts  a  ittvitttp  feature  in  the  liabits  wliich  dJsliu^itihed  the 
Koiniios  from  die  Greeks.  It  was  part  aud  parcel  of  that  love  of 
honi^  and  iis  bclongingn  which  characterized  the  former  people 
in  distinc'tioli  from  tlie  latter.  The  Athenian  enjoyed  hiiitiieU  in 
public  places.  In  the  walks  of  the   Ly<'a'uni   and   the  sliadvs  of 

cailcmus.     But  the  Human,  like  the  Mni^llishtnan,  loved   to  ea- 

hiinseir  within  his  own  boundiu-y  ;  henco  ho  souj^hl  to  take 

(pleasure  in  his  own  trim  garden ;  and  thus   wo  eonstaully 

of  omninental  gardening  utnong  the  Konians,  wlitlc,   with 

Greek^allliuupti    tnuj^ht    by    Homer    how    the    gardens   of 

Alcinoiis  blnnmc<l^^  garden  in  bis  own  day  was  nothing  but  a 

mere  utilitarian  place   for   the  growth    of  ]M>t-herb3i.      £veQ  that 

<His  ganleu  of  Epicurus  was  nu  mure  than  this. 

It  is  all  in  vain  now  to  wish  (as  who  has  not  wished?)  that 

irgil  had  lived  to  follow  out  his  clterishcd  design  of  giving  us 
a  filth  l)ook  of  the  Mjrorgic-s,'  devoted  to  the  gardens  of  his 
<:ountrymen.  What  a  series  of  companion  ])iclurcs  wc  should 
have  possessed  lo  that  well-retnemberwl  oUf  of  the  old  Cor^xtaa 
who  always  had  the  first  roses  in  the  year  on  his  little  plot  uf 
reclaimed  waste.  In  default  of  such  a  muster  band,  Pliny  the 
Vounger  has  given  us  in  (}rdiQary  prose  a  tolerably  clear  descrip- 
tion of  his  own  garden  and  pleasoncc.  This  description  is  not 
t-alculated  to  give  us  a  very  high  idea  of  Koinan  taste  in  this 
particular.  There  is  evidently  a  want  oi'  unity  ot  design  in 
Pliny's  garden.  There  arc  walks  divided  by  box  hedges  ;  there 
is  a  little  meadow  here — a  clump  of  plane-trees  there ;  here  an 

ilatiufl  of  wilder  nature — there  a  marble  alcove ;   there  arc 
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seats,    founLaios,  carven  evergreens  scattered   about    apparen' 
wittioul  any  '|>tnn,  the    whole  ilcscriptum    rentjin;;    like  odc 
A'auxliall  or  Crrmprne  rather  than  a  gcnilcman's  garden  laid  ui 
for  the  delight  of  himself  and  his  family  nlnno.      \V*e  are  qu 
»iire   that  there  must  hare   been  more  of  English   hAtnc-romft 
about  the  car<len3  of  those  home-keeping  Romans  of  old  time. 

The  pinlen  which  we  r<mtemp!ttle,  then,  was  without 
luxiirioiis  applianres  desrribwl  by  Pliny.  Prrhaps,  indeed,  it 
mny  iirive  boasted  a  cut  box-free  or  two  closf  to  the  house  by 
wny  of  indulging  tliR  lady  in  the  newest  Koman  fashiutt,  but  t 
Dominits  looks  rnthcr  superciliously  on  such  kickshaws, 
bos  not  yet.  at  this  distance  from  Rome,  made  nny  attempt 
inlmduce  the  ornaments  of  wealthy  households  nearer  the  ri 
Such  were  the  fish-ponds,  in  which  a  variety  of  curioua  fi>h  wi 
stored;  llie  little  parks  for  the  presenation  of  ilorinice,  e 
shutting  in  a  chimp  of  oaks  arronliug  to  V'arro's  desicriplion 
and  the  cwA/euria,  our  imxiern  aqiinria  («t  a  large  scale,  ft 
the  sustenance  of  all  sorts  of  sliell-fish.  Here,  however,  are  the 
old-fashtnned  flowers  which  belonged  to  the  home-trod itioni  of 
earlier  Italy — the  rose,  the  lily,  the  violet,  the  allhcaor  inatigohl, 
the  hyacinth,  tlic  uar<-issu8,  the  amaranthus.  interpreled  by  «ime 
to  mean  the  rockVromh,  by  others,  love-lies-bleeding.  Hoi 
these  occupy  only  a  small  s]>ace,  an<l  they  are  selected  nmre  par- 
ticularly for  the  sake  of  the  beci ;  for  the  Roman  coantrymcn 
were  great  Ijee-mautprs,  else  Virgil  would  uo*  have  appropriated 
an  enlire  book  of  his  'Gcorgics'  to  this  branch  of  nind  produc- 
tion. There  stand  their  hives  in  a  sunnv  and  sheltered  xpnt, 
witli  ii  wild  oUv{-tree  dose  by ;  niid  near  !t  a  stream  of 
running  water,  into  wliieb  the  rarcful  householder  throws  lar^e 
stones,  lor  the  express  purpose  of  enabling  his  bees  to  settle  iipoa 
them,  and  have  safe  access  to  tlie  water.  This  pntvisionofa 
watering-place  for  the  bees  is  a  greai  point  with  Viigil.  ihuugli 
not  mucli  ronsirlered  in  our  more  humid  climnle.  By  the  same 
brooklet  also  stands  a  shady  tree,  or  two  or  three  in  a  clutDp, 
beneath  which  the  host  and  his  friends  would  sit  and  drink  their 
wine — interiore  iiotii  FolerjHim — while  they  listenotl  to  the  immi; 
of  tlie  birds,  or  the  wind  whispering  through  the  pine-cones  ot 
poplar-leaves,  and  talked  nt  times,  not  like  ibeir  descendants,  of 
the  wicked  Lydes  of  Subura,  bnt.  like  stately  old  Komans  u 
they  were,  of  the  heroic  de^-ds  of  their  foi-efaihcrs,  done  in  bat: 
ngainst  Pyrrhus  ami  Hannibal,  and  at  other  times  ebon 
snatches  of  those  fine  lat/x  which,  as  Xiehuhr  will  have  it,  were 
the  foundation  of  the  euilier  Ijooks  of  Livy — lays  married  to  old- 
worltl  melodies— 

VBrsibuii,  quos  otim  Fauni  vatesque  canebtinL 
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In  such  a  jilnin  simple  garden  then  let  us,  for  the  rest  of  tlic 
■UDUV  tlav,  leave  tlic  fauiUj  gruup,  for  by  tbis  time  tbo  cliildren 
bare  joiuetl  thrtr  fnthcr  utui  mother,  and  nit  arc  seated  on  the 
Iprats  in  the  sliadc,  as  Kumans  loved  to  sit.  Dulca  ptiulent  cir- 
eum  oscuJa  nati  is  one  of  the  sp4H:inl  character Ulics  of  country 
life  in  Vir^iirs  eyes  ;  for  the  city  Roman  in  his  time,  living 
jnuch  in  public,  had  probably  little  leisure  tn  spare  fur  lliose 
luiaio  charities.  Before,  however,  nre  linally  purt  n-ilh  oar 
Riiman  fricnil,  let  us  ascertain  irhether  there  are  any  nortiuni  of 
bis  life  that  may  remind  us  of  that  ]>Ieasantest  of  all  rural 
scenes,  a  Sunday  in  an  Eti;;lisli  village.  Who  has  not  felt  the 
spell  ni  that  quiet  delight  wliich  belongs  to  the  gteeti  fields  on  a 
fine  Sunday  morning — the  hor»es  standing  under  the  shade  of  a 
tree,  lazily  whiskinj;  awny  the  Jlies  with  tliuir  toils,  the  motley 
villagers  appearinj;  in  the  distance  on  the  churchward  path,  tb« 
farmer  leaning  over  ouc  of  his  gates,  while  yet  the  bells  knoll 
from  the  ^ey  eiiurch-tower,  tliinkin^  of  course  of  the  probable 
yiLld,  but  Bomethiti":  too  about  '  praising  Heaven  for  the  merry 
trear*?  Is  there  any  scene  Uke  this  for  the  Roman  farmer? 
oL  indeed  s(i  regularly  recurring,  nor  so  puocfful  and  sacred ; 
but  our  Roman  has  his  holy  days  too,  and  he  provides  for  their 
due  observance  in  a  devimt  spirit.  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
reAtUly  the  Runuiiis,  wiEhout  any  intention  of  departing  from 
their  heathen  rite«,  look  up  the  observance  of  the  Jewish 
Sabbath.     So  common  was  it  in  Horace's  time  that  it  is  the  first 

:cu»e  thai  sub:gr&u  itselt'  to  Aristlus  (not  a  very  serious  cba- 
_  cter  we  ftusj>ectj  fur  refusing  to  help  his  friend  out  of  a  scrape. 
Our  Roman  will  have  nothing  lo  do  with  outlandish  iilcs;  but 
be  respects  the  usajres  of  his  forefathers  ;  he  honours  the  gotls  of 
bis  country,  and  justifies  the    nords  of  the  p>K't,  with  whom 

'cm  Deamy  sanciique  patres,  belong  to  the  scenes  and  liahiu  of 

al  life. 

Rut  as  there  were  many   agricultural   tasks  which  mighi  be 
erformed  on  holy  days, — so  Virg'il — 

'  Quip)H9  etiatu  feslis  ijuiutlam  cxerct.'re  diebus 
FuH  el  juni  simiiil.     Ktvus  deduccre  nulla 
UeJigiu  vctuit,  «c^eii  pfa'ieiHlere  sei»ein, 
Iiiftidiofi  avibu»  muliri,  iucendere  vepres, 
Balaniuitique  gn-gem  tluvio  mersare  sulubri  :' — 

re  are  forbidden  to  imagine  the  Roman  hu»bandman  as  enjoying 
all  the  stillness  and  rest  of  an  Knglish  Sunday.  His  religious 
services  too  on  the  more  high  and  solenm  festivals  were  of  an 
exaberant  and  royslering  cbatocter,  which  takes  tliem  out  of  all 

Can  with    the  Christian's  ritual.     In  the  eaxty   spring, 
when 
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when  tbe  com  was  strong-  in  t1)«  bloilCf  Cores  w«»  iluir  iof- 
voked'  to  spevd  tlif  gmwtn»  cm|>.  .All  tbe  familj,  nil  the 
Tctniners  nf  the  farm,  ^nlh^nvd  LOij^tltf-r  in  whire  raimmi,  the 
cliospn  sarrifu'c  was  led  nmntl  tlio  fieldit,  and  nil  follownl  wilb 
those  wild  CTici  which  sct^m  tn  liove  h<*en  derived  from  tht*  o 
Pelasgian  wnrship  of  the  divitiities  jiresidinf;  over  the  fniits 
the  eartii,  nnd  whirli  were  hamlrd  down  in  Greuk  as  wcU 
Etruscan  usajcca.  Then  came,  the  PidiliA,  which  were  to  serafv 
the  favour  of  Pales  for  the  Hocks  anil  herds.  Does  the  owne  of 
this  goddess  point  to  another  of  those  imres  of  the  nidr-eprvad 
Pclasgian  races  which  we  finti  at  so  many  various  points  of  tti* 
ancieni  world?  To  propitiate  this  rustic  power  heaps  of  crark- 
ling  fuel  wrre  kindled^  esperialljr  tmnsisting  ol  bcan-hnulm,  witb 
bous'hs  of  olive,  laurel,  and  aKvin.  jThc  nrijcin  of  which  rusium 
was  a  mvstery  in  Ovid's  da^s,  ami  is,  no  doubt,  far  be\ond  us 
now  ;  but  it  is  curious  to  iu>te  the  itlentit^,  as  re}:axila  the  lime  of 
its  cclebraljon,  of  this  uaage  with  the  lleal-fires  of  ihe  tiurthero 
nntlouB.  Atntin,  when  the  vines  budded  there  were  the  rrjoicin^ 
in  honour  of  Libci-,  whom  the  Komnns  were  now  Icnming  fana 
Greece  to  call  Bacchus  ;  hut  the  old-fhahioned  M|Utre  of  oar 
Sabine  farm  holds  it  lank  heresy  and  pFofaoi^  to  know  the 
ends  of  his  faihers  hy  any  other  than  the  oUl  Eimocan  nnrors. 
He  honours  tbc  Wine-god  in  the  ancient  manner;  rcfrulurly  h 
the  yenr  comes  round  he  gives  instriiction^  for  the  tueiUii  \n  he 
duly  pr^rparcd — llie  little  imn^s  of  IWrhus  which,  htui^  upon  » 
tree,  and  twirling  in  the  wind,  were  to  itnjHirt  fertility  ti*  all  the 
ftuils  i)f  the  earth  towards  which  tliey  turned.  Nor  docs  ow.« 
ptive  patrician  think  himself  called  on  tor<>8train  the  wihl  li 
which  imtnemnrial  custom  had  associated  with  the  occasitm  ; 
gmtest|uv  masks  of  cork,  the  Kescennine  banter,  the  romjii 
dances. 

But  OS  the  mirlh  is  just  now  getting  fast  and  furious,  if 
Tcry  proper  opporiunJly  to  draw  the  corlnin  on  that  far-olT  ho 
of  the  old  time — thankful  To  Professor  Daiibi-ny  for  the  pli 
which  ho  has  suggested  to  us  of  tlie  simple  and  hardy  hnhiii 
those  men  whose  names  are  associated  with  oor  enrKest 
of  hcroisnt. 
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A«T.  VI. — 1.  77te  Lift  a»d  Opinions  of  General  Sir  Charlef 
Jennet  Napier,  G.C.B.  By  Lieut.- Genoral  Sir  W.  Napier, 
K.C.R.,  &<■.  &r.     4  vols.,  with  Portraits.     Lomton.  1857. 

2.  The  Conquer  of  Scindc,  with  rome  Introducit/rt/  PanCf/et  in 
tba  Li/e  of  Major~Gc}ieTal  Sir  Charles  Jamfa  Napier.  Dedi- 
eattd  to  'the  British  Pcpk.  Bv  Maj'-r-Ocn-ral  W\  F.  I*. 
Napier,  Member  of  the  Swcdisli  Rttyal  Acadcinv  »f  Military 
Science,  Author  of  '  History  of  the  War  in  tlic  Peninsula  and 
the  South  of  Franr«.'     1vol.     London.   1S45. 

3.  Hittcry  of  Genei-ai  Sir  Charles  Napit^r's  Administration  of 
Scinde,  and  CamjMign  in  the  Cittehee  liiUs.  By  Liput.-Renpral 
Sir  William  Napier,  K.C.B.  With  Maps  aiicl  Illustrations. 
New  edition.     1  vol.     Loudon.  185t>. 

4.  Defects  Civil  and  MiHtartf  of  the   Indian    Govemntent.     Bjr 

»lJent.-General  Sir  Chnrles  James  Napier,  G.C.B.  indited, 
with  an  ]ntn>ductory  Preface  written  expressly  for  this  edi- 
tion, bj  Lieut-Geoeral  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Nnplcr,  K.C.B.  4th 
eilition.  I  \'o\.  London.  1857. 
.  H'etHitfftfm  and  Napier:  a  Supjilemrijt  to  the  oByrv.  Kv  Lieut- 
General  Sir  W.  F.  P.  Napier,  K.C.B.     3rd  ediiion.     London. 

C.  General  Sir  Charles  Napier  and  the  Direiion  of  the  Kast 
India  Compantf.    London.  1857. 

^T^HE  serowl  portion  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Cliarles  Napier,  which 
-'-  contains  the  history-  of  hi*  Indian  triumphs,  h.id  hardly 
been  published  when  the  re1>eIiion  broke  our,  .ind  roocentrated 
the  raimis  of  all  men  upon  the  contest  which  was  rajrini;.  In  the 
mifUl  of  tim  anxiety  and  excitemejit  of  pending  events,  it  would 
baTe  been  vain  to  ask  attention  to  old  exploits,  and  we  have 
tfa^vfore  waited  till  tlie  waves  had  spent  their  force,  aod  the 
waters  were  returning  lo  their  usual  level  before  nltemptin^  to 
p«M  in  review  the  concluding  and  more  brilliant  pan  of  the 
career  of  one  of  the  greatest  generals  that  ever  conducted  an 
anuy  to  i-idory, 

la  August  LS40,  while  Sir  Charies  Napier  was  conunaudiog 
io  the  Northern  District,  he  made  this  entry  in  his  Journal: 
*  Eventful  as  my  life  lias  been,  my  present  hif;li  poiillnn  and  ibe 
'Uireatcaing  state  of  the  country  render  it  probable  that  the  short 
porttoo  which  is  left  for  me  of  life  may  be  the  most  eresitfal  of 
the  whole.*  The  prognosticiUion  was  verified,  bat  Dot  in  the 
nunner  that  he  anticipoteil.  Nine  months  afterwnnls  he  was 
offined  a  place  on  the  Indian  staff.  He  consulted  his  brother 
W'iJIiam,  whose  advice  was  'to  go  if  he  felt  a  call  for  such  a 
serrire.'      He  accepted  the  post^  and  his  spirita,  which  werr 
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before  very  low,  immeiltalcly  rose.  Vet  thpre  wu  Utile  eauu( 
to  elalc  n  luan  o(  less  arJrnt  tempcraDirol.  He  was  in  tiiT 
.^9lb  year,  witli  a  hotXy  vtoxn  \}y  wounds  nud  toil.  lie  bad  twv 
dauglilrrs  and  nutliing  m  bc(|ucatti  them  If  lio  fell  a  sacri6ce  tu 
war  or  disease.  He  mdeavuurrd  to  ensure  bis  life  for  Iho  jca 
and  no  aHice  would  accept  liijn.  *Mj  L'uiiviction,'  bo  vri 
'  that  ibo  objcrtinn  is  sound  is  just  tvli)'  I  wish  to  ensure'  \Vl 
he  paid  at  Bombay  tlic  last  iostalineiit  of  tbc  p.-issax^-i""Qcj 
biitiBelfand  bis  family,  tic  rcucived  back  a  coujilc  uf  pounds, 
wbnio  of  the  worldly  wealth  which  remained  to  him.  His  goii 
to  India  «vas,  be  sniU,  one  of  those  bold  steps  wbirh  aoioanl 
rashness,  but  his  resolution  was  to  risk  everything  for  the  cL 
of  ■providiflg  for  his  girls,  and  the  venture  succeeded. 

Two  opposite  slates  of  feeling  were  combined  in  Sir  Qiailrs 
Xnpier  in  g^cat  intcusily — the  love  of  a«  tion,  an<l  the  lore  ol 
domestic  Ulc.  *Tbe  snd  picture  of  a  soldier's  existence,'  be 
wrote  in  18-10,  'which  Count  Alfred  de  Vigiiy  has  painted  is, 
imoginary  portrait.     For  my  part, 

'*  I  love  tlial  druin';»  liariiioiiioiif;  voiuid, 
I'aradiug  round,  and  round,  uiid  round." 
That  the  "self-denial  of  the  wiirrior  is  a  heavier  cross  than  ll 
of  the  martyr/'  as  llie  Count  asserts,  ma,y  be  true,  but  it  is  one  i 
which  I  never  felt  the  freight,  and  after  forty-four  years  of  soi^ 
martyrdom  I  like  il  as  well  as  ever.'  In  the  same  1840  br 
thus  momliscd  in  liis  Journal  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Inttleof 
the  Coa;  'If  we  rould  see  before  us  a  few  years  how  brave  mm 
would  be:  bow  fearless  of  death.  My  greatest  object*  in  life 
then  were  my  mother,  Susun  Frost  (bis  nurse),  anil  tny  yotiflf 
Rister  Caroline  :  it  was  indeed  a  hopeless  feet  about  the  last,  for 
the  bhiw  bad  been  struck  ;  but  J  hoped  to  live  with  the  otbcn, 
an<l  to  have  them  was  enough  of  happiness.  Tbey  are  all  ^ooe, 
and  I  never  lived  lon^  with  any  of  them!  Always  w«  snf 
separated,  and  for  what?  Pursuit  of  a  profession,  fame!  f[old! 
IIow  civilization  has  destroyed  happiness!  Now  all  liave 
away  except  my  brother  and  two  sisters,  and  we  live  asunder 
sundered  in  alTcrtion  but  apart :  the  home  of  our  childhood 
the  hands  of  a  stranger;  titc  body  of  our  falltei  is  when:  we  are 
not;  the  Uidy  of  our  mother  where  we  are  not;  even  their  booes 
arc  scparalely  laid  to  rest.'  These  contradictory  sentiments . 
fre<fUent  in  his  journals,  for  one  or  otiier  of  the  pervading 
sions  of  bis  mind  obtained  the  ascendancy  according  u>  his ' 
iTiimstanrcs.  If  he  was  engagod  in  vexatious  and  inglorious 
pursuits,  he  dwelt  with  tormenting*  ret^rct  upon  his  baJlled  m&trt- 
tiuns,  and  the  sweet  retirement  he  had  e.\changed  for  labour  and 
turmoil.     If  on  the  other  bond  bis  genius  fonnd  scope  for  woitiiy 
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action,  the  dclif^lit  lie  ttrnk  in  power  exercised  and  in  gooU  accom- 
plUUeil  sntisfied  for  tite  lime  the  c-niviri{e:s  of  his  naturv,  and  his 
softer  sentiments  only  scrveil  to  sootlie  tlir  heftrt  wliicli  they 
frnawed  before.  He  arrived  in  India  on  Ihe  13th  of  December, 
1841.  in  the  midst  of  the  disasters  of  the  Affjehnn  irar,  nnd  be 
warme<l  with  the  opening;  it  presentwl  for  the  fitting'  exertion  of 
Itis  ]M>wers.  'To  irv  my  hand,'  be  said,  *  wilb  an  armv  is  a 
longing  not  to  be  described  ;  jet  it  is  mixcil  with  shame  for  the 
^banity  whioh  ic:ive3  me  such  ronfidenre.'  Uut  be  hnd  seen  too 
^^DQch  of  war,  and  redectetl  loo  long  upon  it  to  permit  bim  to 
be  ignorant  of  the  great  capacity  be  possessed  for  command,  and 
the  tnstinrts  of  his  mode-sly  rould  not  annihilate  the  conclusions 
of  his  understand inic. 

The  skill  of  Phitopirmen  in  choosing:  ground  and  leading 
lies  is  ascrib(r<l  by  Livy  to  his  hav-inj;  formiMl  his  mind  by 
etoal  medication  in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  war,  till  nothing 
happen  which  he  had  not  considered.  This  in  varying 
de^^es  muttt  be  the  caxe  ivith  nil  grre.it  jrenerals,  and  in  none  was 
it  more  compicuous  titan  with  Sir  Oharles  Napier.  He  no 
(onner  re-ichwi  India  than  lie  studied  to  obtain  an  insight  into 
its  history,  Wat's,  and  territorv,  '  for  kuiitvle«l^e  and  thought,'  he 
wrote,  'can  alone  cnaUe  us  to  act  wisely  in  such  positions. 
HETbis  tlic  world  will  not  believe,  nnd  idle  lolk  is  thotight  more 
^^iiiportant  than  reason  and  rcllectiun.'  He  wns  first  sent  ti> 
Command  at  the  Pixtnah  station,  near  BomliaVt  where  he  seized 
the  brief  int4frval  of  leisure  to  drill  nnd  manreuiTe  his  troop»^ 
'more,'  he  said,  *to  get  my  own  hand  in  than  anything  else,  fur 
il  requires  liahit  to  more  larf^c  bodies.  There  are  two  awkward 
things  to  think  of  in  a  Acid,  viz.,  trhat  to  do,  nnd  hoio  to  doJ' 
Tbe  consequence  of  his  elaborate  precautions,  both  speculative 
and  mechanical,  was  soon  remarked.  With  him,  as  with 
Pbiio|Mrmen,  notliinj;  happened  which  he  did  n<it  seem  to  have 
already  fxinsidored,  and  whatever  alternative  opposing  armies 
selected  thev  found  a  pitfall  liad  been  dug  for  tliem. 

After  the  terrible  massacre  of  British  Itoojis  in  Affphauiatan, 
'  and  while  the  fragments  which  remained  of  our  invading-  army 
were  shut  up  in  the  country  of  the  enemy,  Sir  Charles  Napier 
sent  to  Lord  Ellenhoruuffh  a  plan  of  campaiKn  Ibr  relieving  our 
beleaguered  men  and  retrieving  ihc  honour  of  our  arms.  This 
paper  must  have  snfliced  to  show  liow  sagacious,  sure,  and  com- 
prehenstive  were  his  view&  ;  and  in  Augu&t,  1842,  he  was  directed 
to  assume  the  frummand  of  the  provinie-s  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Ecinde,  there  to  deal  wilh  what  he  cnlled  the  tail  of  the  Aflghan 
Storm.  He  embarked  from  Bombay  on  the  3rd  of  September, 
and  took  up  lijs  quancrs  at  .Sukkur  on  tbe  5th  of  October.     Tbe 
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Amerrs  or  Princes  nf  Srinde  liad  ti'estics  witb  the  Eairliah, 
wbicU  tlicY  tvern  nnxiDus  to  evade.  Ttic  disRsler  wf  A^hanulBa 
eocuuraged  them  to  belierc  that  tZn^land  after  all  bad.  »  valnr- 
lalile  h^  ;  and  Lnrri  Ellenborou-^ti  inatnirted  Sir  Charles  Napier 
that  if  aoj  of  them  bad  taken  adiantage  of  odt  wesknea  to 
evince  hostile  desii^ns,  their  treachery  must  be  signally  chasdavd. 
Sir  Charles  Nnpier  sattsTiRd  liimsplf  that  theif  hnd  not  k«{il 
Eaitb,  and  Lord  Lll  en  borough  offered  terms  wliitb  sbinild  at  ouce 
be  a  punishment  for  jwist  offences,  and  n  seruritv  n^inst  Dcw. 
The  Ameers  profpssed  aiibmift^ion,  bat  designed  \TBr.  As  Sir 
William  Napier  expresses  it  in  bis  vigorotis  stjle,  nr^gcd  fajr 
bntred  nntl  kept  back  hy  fear,  they  were  constootij-  ercepiof^ 
fnrwnnl,  like  the  eronrliin^  SRVii<rp,  knife  in  hand. 

*  What  a  government,  what  a  system!'  wTute  Sir  Charles 
Napier  the  day  belorp  he  eml>aTlie<l  .tt  Bombay.  'I  ifii  lo  mcn- 
mand  in  Srinde  with  no  onlers,  no  instriiciiobs,  nn  precise  liar 
of  policy  given  I  liow  many  men  are  in  Scindc  ?  How  maay 
aolrtiers  to  rommand  ?  ^o  one  knows!  Feeling  myself  bat  aa 
apprentice  in  Indian  mattent,  I  yet  lo<jk  in  rain  fur  a  master  I*-; 
He  bad  not  lon^  to  wait  for  itutnictions  as  to  his  line  of  policy, 
and  us  to  his  nuKle  nf  expcutin^  it  the  <^orem(ir-Oeneral  1 
him  an  unfettereil  discretion.  *  I  felt,'  he  said,  *  thnt  undi 
Lord  Kllenborou^h  I  might  ffo  headlong  if  t  saw  my  own  wbt 
dearly.'  The  master  tliat  Sir  Charles  looked  for  iu  vaiii  Lurd 
Ellenborough  knew  be  bad  found  in  Sir  Charles  himself.  Amid 
the  lahvrinlh  of  Indian  wiles  he  did  see  his  way  elearlr^  ami  bn 
determined  to  nulk  aloni;  it  with  n  (inn,  unli«sitnting' step.  The 
Ameers  vacillated  and  piocraiiUiialL'd,  seemed  some  lo  be  ami- 
cable,  some  lo  be  hostile.  '  Their  system,*  he  said,  *  leaves  no 
one  responsible ;  Ibeir  professions  are  so  mixed,  that  if  I  were 
to  throw  a  shell  into  Hyderabad,  it  would  be  ns  likely  to  lall  oa 
the  bead  of  a  friend  ns  an  enemv.'  To  unravel  tbeir  tortnatts 
policy  would  be  tedious  and  useless.  '  Do  vou  see  those  fellows  ?' 
said  n  Scotch  colom-1  to  his  ii-^ioient  at  tlic  battle  of  Lutara : 
*  Well,  if  you  don't  fell  them,  they'll  fell  you.*  This  WM  the 
maxim  upnn  which  bir  Charles  acted,  and  every  blow  he  atrock 
was  to  anticipate  a  blow  which  bo  believed  was  bcinfr  aimed 
at  himself,  iiarbarian  craft,  which  sbvs  one  thin;;  and  doei 
another,  will  always  funuiiU  nr^meuts  for  distant  adrocvtaK 
But  it  is  odIt  iipun  the  »\tot  that  the  real  si;nnf<<'aacti  uf  crtaOB 
can  he  judi>«l,  and  the  uprightness  of  the  euiuioaDdev  nait 
often  be  tbe  guarautoe  for  the  integrity  of  his  ciHHiact. 

Sir  Charles  Xapier  commeored   by  occupying  •omr  mastwl 
positions  in  U]>per  Scinde,  which  rendered  it   faopeles*  to  at 
him.     Tbe  mere  maiicruvrus  did  tbe  work,  and  wfaea  br  made 
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a  forward  morement  to  seize  the  capital,  Kjrpoor,  and'  disperse 
jKHBc  maraading^  b&nds,  the  enemy  retreated  to  Lower  Scinde 
wmiA  the  desert.  In  the  midst  of  that  desert  was  the  fortress  of 
£roanm  Ghor,  which  was  believed  to  be  inaceessible  bj  Earo; 
pcBB  iroops.  Tbe  road  to  it  was  unknown ;  the  arid  sands  for 
MTsral  marches  together  afforded  neither  water  nor  forage.  The 
Ameer»  had  implicit  faith  in  the  wiltlemess.  If  the  Eng-lish 
general'  advanced  into  Lower  Scinde  thej  could  issue  out  from 
their  drought-protected  lurking-place^  intercept  his  communica- 
tioiia  with  his  base  of  operations,  and  harass  him  by  a  wild  and 
petty  Warfare.  If  beaten  they  could  still  fall  back  within  their 
desolate  region  and  defy  the  victors,  compelled  to  halt  npon  the 
line  where  vegetation  skirted  the  waste.  Sir  Charles  Napier 
resolved  that  Emaam  Ghur  should  not  shelter  them  nor  menace 
hiah.  As  long  as  the  Ameers  had  this  resource  he  foresaw  that 
Seinde  would  never  be  quiet,  while  if  their  stronghold  was  over- 
thioWB  they  would  be  convinced  that  no  other  place  conld  stand. 
*il  is  tJieir  fighting- cock,'  he  wrote  on  the  d7th  of  December, 
*  and  before  three  weeks  pass-  my  hope  is  to  take  off  bis  spurs.' 
'  Hatve  a  care,  Sir  Charles,'  he  said  earlier  in  the  year,  when 
aatsripatiBg  employment  in  the  field  ;  *  forget  not  that  caution, 
and  zeal,  »id  daring  must  all  be  employed  to  ensare  success, 
aaA  if  any  one'  of  ^em  has-  too  much  vigour  yon  will  spsil  the 
■alad  V  It  is  an  observation  of  his  brother  that  it  is  rare  to  sec 
cvmnmniate  prudence  tempering  the  confidence  of  a  youthful 
general,  but  rarer  still  to  find  the  adventurous  fire  of  youth  in- 
▼igocaliz^  the  discretion  of  the  veteran.  This  remarkable  com- 
iHoation  was  now  exhibited  by  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  a  surprisii^ 
dsgcce.  Fools  may  rush  in  where  wiser  generals  would  fear  to 
g(^  and  rashness  zoay  sometimes  be  inrowned  with  victory.  But 
oauTiigc  without  caution  is  like  the  random  shot  withoat  the 
aim,  with  tbe  addition,  that  if  the  markunan  misses  he  is  killed 
bf  the  recoil.  Prudence  in  war  is  the  indispensable  condition 
<^  successful  daring.  Thus,  when  Sir  Charles  Napier  first  appre- 
hended  that  it  might  be  necessary  to  attack  Emaum  Ghur,  he 
■repeated,  '  Let  me  be  careful,'  and  determined  that  he  would 
not  trust  the  safety  of  his  troops  to  chance,  nor  venture  at  all 
if  be  could  help  it.  Reflection  raised  his  confidence.  Where 
ene  man,  he  said,  could  go,  another  could  follow ;  and  though 
petfeetly  aware  of  the  diwuters  which  had  arisen  from  braving 
tbedai^ers  of  s  desert,  he  thought  thai  they  proceeded  more 
firom  the  neglect  of  prccantions  than  from  obstacles  which  were 
HevitaUe. 

The  method  by  which  he  executed  his  design  was  singularly 
arigiaat     He  marched  to  the  edge  of  the  desert,  where  he  eft- 
camped 
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cani[)cil  tlie  main  bmly  of  his  iroops.     He  aelertctl  200  of  the 

Sciixlt;  liurs«,  aiul   -350   Eiirope.-iii  fool  frvra   tlip    22ml   rejl'"'*^'' 

and  rcsolvcil  to  ttevute  tus  wtmle  transport  to  courey  tliis  unall 

force  in  complete  eflicienc}-  to  Emaum  Ghur.     To  tint  end  he 

mouiitixl   at)   tUc   infantry  upou  camels,  two  mcu  upon 

animal.     Teu  more  beasts  were  loaded  with  pruvisiuiis,  eigU' 

with  waU-r,   and   tliirtj-two  were   resen'cd   to  dr.)jr  a  coupl 

24-tb.  howitzers.     The  Turage  prorcil  so  scurcc,  tbiU  l.'iO  of 

cavalry  were  sent  back,  and  dm  remainder  of  this  little  gnllaat 

corps  made,  as  last  m   burses  and   caincU   Cuuld  c^rry  them,  to 

the  foot  of  t!ic  fortress.     The  waslo  was  composed  uf  a  series  of 

rid^s,  lotiking    like   enormous  waves   of  sand.     Some    of  the 

ajicvnts  were  so  steep,  and   lUc  sand  mi  loose,  that    the  csuwli 

were  unable  to  dra^'  up  the  liuwitzcrs.     Then  tbe  infantry  dii- 

ninunted,  and,  wltli  sixty  men  to  a  ti:un,  ran  ii,  in  five  ininuu;! 

with  hearty  clieurs,  up  u  sleep  of  400  yards.     The  ei^blh  'lay 

found  them  at  Kmaum  Gliur ;  but,  though  the  stronghold  was 

surrounded  by  a  double  wall,  one  of  which  was  forty  feel  high. 

nut  a  uinii  was   there.     Sir  Cliarlcs  Napier  had  crussetl  the 

mure  formidable  barrier  opposed  by  the  barren  dcscrC^  and 

i^ncmy   had  no  longer  faith  in  their  castle,  lowers,  and  w. 

Tiicy  had  uut  even  veulure«!  to  harass  hiin  tu  his  march, 

he  cxpiM^tcd    lliey   would    have  done.     *  Hut  having,*  ho  said, 

*  foreseen  and  prepared  fur  ail  mishaps,  Ihey  couM  only  hv 

delayed,  not  halUed  me.'     This  was  precisely  the  n>ason  of  t 

Hying  without  striking  a  blow.     Wlicn  tliey  saw  bis  trtMi[>s 

vanciug  in  freshness  ami  vigour,  protected  from  the  fatigues 

privniioiis  of  the  wilderness,  they  must  have  felt  their  gcni 

rehutced    by    his,   and    been   t^Hiscious   tliat  to   fighl  was    to 

defeated.     On  the  15th  uf  January,  1M3,  Emaum  Ghur 

blown  up,  and  cveryliody  whs  delighted  at  the  work  of  d« 

lion,  with  the  exception  of  the  jieneral.      '  To  me  it  was  j>aifi.    I 

was  cast  down,   thinking  of  all  the  labour  and    pleasure  coo- 

gtructing  it  bad  gi\cn.'     Hut  his  consolation   was   that   it  wus 

belter  to  dcstrtty  temples  built  by  man  than  temples  built  by  the 

Almighty;  and  the  overthrow  of  this  descrt-citailel  would,  br 

was  assured,  contribute  to  hasten  the  tcrmioatiou  of  the;  war. 

Kmaum  Gbur  was  to  the  loft  of  the  direct    road  tu  JLoWrt 
Scinde.     Sir  Charles  Napiirr  retrnined  this  road,  and   with  bis 
nnitffl  fonr  advanced  towards   Hyderabad,  having  the  Indus  dD 
one  (lank  luid  the  di*»erl  i>n  the  other.     The  enemy  were  tusett^ 
bling  from  nil  parts  at  Mcnnec,  which  lay  between  him  and  ^^| 
capital,   with  ttie   intention   of  intercepting   his   passage.      Afl^fl 
some  delays,  which   were  caused    by  fruitless  negolint'ons,  lie 
pushed  on  to  meet  them.      He  reached  a  place  called   Hala  o 
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the  14tb  of  Febroary,  and  here  be  had  the  choice  of  two  rnntls. 
The  first  ran  bj  tlie  river,  and  brought  him  lo  the  frool  ttf  lii» 
jbes.  The  ailvantni^e  it(  this  line  vtxt  thnl  thr  liKhi»  c<iver<-u  his 
right  ll:ink.  ttiat  he  drew  hia  supplies  from  tlie  stenincrs  im  the 
Hmter,  nnd  that  the  |s;rouRd  neiir  the  bnnlc  uf  the  iniiin  stream 
was  inter* ecled  withditcbei,  which  would  L-niborrass  tlic  nume- 
rous  rnrnlrv  nf  tbe  y\mcers.  The  dis.idvai)tQi;e  was,  that  by 
ottarkin^  tlirm  in  full  fnce  he  left  iheir  rear  i>ppn,  and,  if  llie^ 
were  beaten,  cuuld  not  tut  off  tliclr  retreat.  The  si-ciiml  mail 
was  on  Kis  left,  and  would  enable  him  to  turn  the  enemy's  right, 
put  them  witli  tlieir  bnrks  to  tbe  Indus,  and,  in  tbe  c%'ent  of  a 
rictoryf  utterly  extirpate  tlieir  aruty.  But  a  revofso  to  hinisclf 
would,  on  the  otlier  hand,  he  re]>lete  with  danger,  for  he  would 
be  separated  from  the  river  and  his  supplies.  He  determined  to 
take  tlie  snfer  course — to  keep  llic  litiL'  of  tlie  Indus,  uiid  trust  to 
Ills  mnnu-urring  in  the  hnltle  for  getting  t)ie  enemy  bemincd  in 
Willi  his  bajwtels  before  ami  tlie  water  behind  tbeui. 

On  ibc  night  of  the  tOtb  of  Pebruory  he  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourh<M>d  of  tlic  enemy,  and  in  the  morning  be  meant  lo  launch 
Ills  little  itrniy  against  the  uppusing  host.  '  My  Iruups/  he 
wrote  just  before  lying  down  to  sleep,  *  arc  in  hich  spirits  ;  se 
am  I.  Not  to  be  anxious  about  altncking  such  immensely 
superior  iiunibers  is  iinpovbiblc,  but  it  is  a  deligtitful  auxiely/ 
Ttie  Duke  of  W't^llinglon  was  accustonird  tn  say  that  tbe  stam- 
bling  of  a  horse  in  a  charts  of  cavalry  might  luse  a  bnttle,  and, 
mindful  nf  thi^sc  chances,  Sir  Charles  Napier  wrote, — *  I  am  a» 
sure  of  victory  as  a  mnn  who  knows  tliat  vintoty  is  an  accident 
can  be.'  VV'hen  Scindc  was  suIkUiciI,  he  rccurds,  witli  rntrospec- 
lirc  mode&tVt  in  bis  journal,  that  with  long  ex pcricnix-  and  some 
study  he  had  made  bimself  a  third-rnic  general;  bui  when  be 
was  grappling  with  present  danger,  instead  of  rcvicwiug  the 
deeds  be  bad  doue,  bis  sagacity  told  bini  that  he  was  master  of 
the  situation,  and  his  confidence  was  an  unconscious  tribute  to 
bis  grnius.  Upon  one  thing  be  was  ihorongbly  resolved — it 
should  be  *  do  or  die'  *  Ih*aten,  1  could  not  show  my  face, 
jnh'sft  tlin  fault  was  wllli  the  troops.' 

The  native  Srinilioos  bad  been  conquered  about  sixty  yews 
licfore  by  the  Behiochees,  a  fierce  and  hardy  race  of  Persian 
tigin  with  some  admixture  of  Arab  blood.  UTiese  were  tbe 
rarriors  who,  to  tlie  numln-r  of  3o,0O0,  wen*  now  draun  up 
It  McaniN*  in  battle  arm_\.  Their  centre  wus  |iusted  in  the  deep 
111  dry  bed  of  tbe  Fullaillee  River,  its  high  bonk  sloping  away 
to  the  plain  in  face  uf  tlieni,  and  aflordiug  tbeut  a  ])rotct.-tinff 
rampart.  In  ndvance  nf  this  front,  and  at  right  angles  to  it, 
were  placet!  the  wings,  which  rested  upon  dense  woods.     Tlius 
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the  ranks  nf  the  memy  formed  three  sides  of  u  fnuatlelDgra 
tb«!  lonfT  siilp  being  thrir  ffont,  nnd  thrir  wn^s  ihe  c>n<Is. 
nnture  ul  the  (^ourul  remlorod  it  iinposiitblt;  to  lom  either  il»i 
auA  into  thift  box  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  to  carry  a  ia 
which,  inflmllnff  ofCu-.exs,  did  not  exceed  2000  men,  of  w\ 
only  44)<>  were  Europeans.  Before  be  entered  into  it  tic 
n.  masterly  disposition  to  protect  his  b;»geflge  nnd  his  rear.  Th*' 
t>B{!gRge  of  ;iii  Iiidixn  nrmy  be  deatribed  as  'nn  awful  afTair.' 
}Ie  was  th(>u<;Ut  to  have  duoe  ivoiider»  in  reducing  bts,  by  the 
exertion  of  bin  pcrsonn)  iaflnenre,  to  smaller  dimensions  tbao 
was  evrr  known  brfure  ;  yet  in  addition  to  troopx  of  bnrses  and 
bullnt^ks,  liis  camels,  amounting  to  Id'X)^  extended,  if  maccbf^  in 
n  single  line,  four  miles  nnd  a  quarter.  The  rnemr  witb  their 
immensely  superior  numbers  ooold  renilily  detacL  a  force  to 
mako  a  [nize  of  this  confused,  deft-nceless  mnas.  Wherefan 
Sir  Charles  Napier  gnthered  his  stores  into  a  circle,  rauscd  the 
camels  to  kneel  around  it  witb  their  beads  towards  the  centit, 
luid  stationed  four  hundred  hgbting  men  between  their  nrrlii  tn 
kf'ep  tiic  living  redonht.  Klnco^]  at  the  bark  of  bts  line,  t1>e 
bag'.ji)^  became  at  onc«  iu  own  security  and  a  rear-guard  to  tlie 
troops. 

He  ndrnnred  in  ibe  battle,  nnd  with  that  quickness  of -pttrttpr 
tioo  wliicb  is  the  prorogative  of  great  cuinin;mdei5  he  put  o 
(if  the  hofllile  wings  out  of  action  on  Jiis  way.  A  wall  nine 
ten  feet  high  ran  in  front  of  It,  with  only  a  single  npenin^;, 
fruiii  this  tlic  enemy  intended  to  pour  out  upon  his  flank 
rear  ns  he  pushed  forward  to  engage  the  eenti*,  Ilidin^f  onckr 
a  heavy  fire  tii  veconnoitre,  be  remarked  that  the  wall  hrwl  no 
loupbules  tbnmch  wbit'li  the  imeniy  could  shoot,  nor  a  stnfTuldiuc 
behind  it  to  enable  cbem  to  fire  over  the  lop.  In  an  instaal  fac 
convcrtod  the  rninpnrt  whit-h  was  ineanl  for  thejr  defimrc  inln 
their  prisun.  He  statinuL-U  eighty  gn>nadiers  in  the  narrow 
cntram^c  'I'he  brave  fellows  kept  the  doorway,  and  the  whole 
lelt  wing  of  the  Brfluochs,  consisting  of  600(1  men,  were  placed 
hora-iifi-ciimltal.  Their  right  wing  was  held  in  check  by  aoolheT 
deiacliincnt  of  grenadiers,  and  the  general  pmceeded  with  the 
rtunainder  uf  his  infantry  to  fight  the  battle  in  front. 

As  bis  line  druw  near  to  the  hank,  his  voice  wns  heatil 
high  above  the  fire  commanding  thnni  to  ehurgtt.  On  went 
the  jf^nd  uitU  the  mpid  run  of  eager  courage ;  but  wbeo 
they  arrivml  at  the  edge  of  the  river-lied  they  looked,  paosed, 
and  staggered  hack.  The  rising  ground  which  ted  up  to  the 
stream  had  bid  the  Bvluochs  from  their  sight,  nnd  now  for 
ihe  first  time  they  cauj|;lit  a  view  of  the  countless  manis, 
exlonding  as  far  nsthe  eye  could  reach.    Amazed  at  the  spoctade, 
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ihey  instinrtlvely  recoiled,  Imt  the  Geiipral  dwerinp  ihem  on  they 
recoven^d  their  courage,  and  riosed  in  deadly  ronflict  with  their 
foe.  'GiiaTdingtlieir  heads  with  their  lai^e  dark  shields,'  says  Sir 
Willinm  \apier.  in  ihnt  tmlliant  ity\p.  which  srvma  In  hai'r  Ixwn 
inspired  by  hatllet,  and  is  instinct  with  their  fire,  '  the  Bcloocks 
■liook  their  sharp  swords,  beaming  in  the  snn  ;  their  shouts 
roll«l  like  a  peal  of  thunder,  as  with  frantic  gesture*  they  rushed 
forwards,  and  full  against  the  frxmt  of  the  22nd  dashed  with 
dfrmoniac  strcnglli  and  fonx-ity.  Hut  n-lth  shouts  as  Inud  and 
shrieks  as  wild  and  fiero*  a»  theirs,  anil  hearts  as  big  and  arms 
as  sUuui;,  the  soldiers  intrt  them  witii  that  queen  oi  ireapoas 
— the   musket,   and  sent  tbcir  furemnst  masses  rolling  back  in 

bio.«i;  * 

The  part  Trhich  Sir  Charles  Xapicr  look  in  the  action  would 
be  thought  incredible  in  the  pages  of  a  romance.  His  daring 
was  of  the  higltcst  class  of  courage,  for  it  nas  under  the  gorem- 
inent  of  his  mind.  Me  iiuvcr  wantonly  exposed  himself  with 
fimlhardy  pride,  and  he  was  never  daunted  by  any  tlanger  when 
there  w»sun  object  to  hvgiuoed.  At  Poonah  a  native  averred  that 
be  could  uilh  a  downward  blow  of  bis  sword  slice  an  orange  in  two 
upon  a  man's  liaml.  Sir  Charles  held  out  his.  The  sword-player 
pruoouucvd  it  unGt  for  the  purpu&e.  The  General  diopping  Uia 
ri;:)it  hand  lield  out  tlic  leiL  Then  it  appe;uvd  thai  the  objec- 
ion  was  txi  his  rank,  which  intioiidated  the  performer  and  ji-upar- 
'iscil  his  skill.   But  i>ir  Charles  (xtmpulled  buu  to  execute  the  foat; 

c  orange  was  cut  in  halves,  and  the  nicely -calculated  stroke  of 
the  descending  weapon  jus£  razed  the  skin. of  the  {lalm  witliout 
'"'  iwinij  hltH^d.    The  puriHweof  llic  General  was  tocreatcaconvic* 

n  of  his  own  nerve,  nn<l  the  incident  mure  than  answered  his 
end,  for  the  slor^'  quickly  circulated  through  Didin,  and  no  one 
who  heard  it,  friend  or  foe,  but  felt  that  hu  would  no'or  quail 
before  danger  or  swerve  from  hia  designs.  He  was  now  called 
upon  to  expose  himself  to  risks  unparalleled  even  in  hi»  life  of 
hairhrcafllli  esiapes,  thai  lie  miiEhl.  sustain  the  IJdtcitug  intre* 
pidity  of  hia  troops.  Brave  as  they  were,  tliey  were  unaccustomed 
tu  war,  and  the  iJeloochs  weic  twenty  to  one.  If  their  ihiu  line 
was  broken  the  tuitllc  was  lost,  and  they  would  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  oppnainj;  h«>3t,  lauk  following  rank  like  the  waves  of 
the  sea.  ilad  the  ^2nd,  says  Sir  Charles,  been  vetcraus,  Utey 
would  have  dashed  over  tlie  edt^  upon  tlic  mass  below ;  but  when 
maied  they  staggered   back,  and  the  shields  of  the  Helnochs 

re  seen  rising  up  the  bank,  he  gave  up  his  life  for  loaL,  for  he 

rceired  tliat  he  roust  stand  conspicuous  in  front  to  rally  his 

•  ■  Tbe  CemjauX  of  Mnde.'  i*n  IL.  ^  912. 
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hMitaling  men.  Tlicrc  he  remainfd  throuijhont  the  wlinlr  of  the 
protrnctetl  conflict,  walkiiig  hU  hursts  kIowI^-  up  ant]  down  betw 
combatants  whii  wuie  ntit  more  thnn  Hftcen  fet^t  apart,  alung  a 
of  balls  nnd  firo,  runnins:  ncnrly  as  mucli  risk  from  the  mu&kpts 
of  his  soltlicrs  us  from  the  iiialclih»ck:(  of  the  cocmv.  A^iin  aod 
a^in  the  Bcloochs  discliai^il  their  pieces  at  his  face ;  bis  clothes 
were-  scorched,  his  whiskers  «erc  singet),  and  h«  remained 
unhurt.  *  Truljr/  he  wrote,  Mhure  is  a  fate  which  Uetcrmioes 
these  thin^.'  Twice  the  22nd  and  three  times  the  Sepoys 
^ichleil  to  the  unsUuglil,  and  as  often  the  shout  of  their  Grnenlf , 
as  be  rode  in  front,  bmuglit  lliem  back  to  ItUl  aad  die.  ^ 

'  if  once  they  hear  that  vok-e.  their  liveliest  pledge 
or  hope  in  (can  and  dau^uiv,  livard  i>o  oft 
lu  wont  exlniHu«,  and  on  the  purilous  vdge 
Of  iKillle  uhL'n  it  nig^d^ — in  all  itssanllit 
Their  Mirvat  M^ual--the)'  vill  soon  resumo 
New  courai^  and  revive."  • 

Men  who  fought  under  him  have  been  heard  to  say  that 
their  nerve  and  strenirth  were  failing  his  inspiriting  cry  of  • 
it  up  my  l>oy8,  kcfp  it  up  ! '  armed  them,  as  if  by  magic,  wit 
fresh  delenniimtioii  nnil  power.  '  I  was  n-adj,'  he  wntle,  *  to 
drop  from  the  fatigue  of  one  constant  cheer,  and  cnconrnging  ihr 
soldiers  for  three  mortal  Inmrs  of  hutcherjr.  Had  I  left  the  frunt 
one  moment  the  daj  would  have  been  lost.*  By  these  means  he 
infuseil  his  own  dauntless  soul  into  his  troops,  and  his  1700  men 
became  by  his  influence  1700  Nnpiers.  This  and  this  alone  it 
was  which  made  thrm  more  than  a  mnteh  at  Mranee  for  35,000 
valorous  lieloorhs. 

Sir  ('hnrles  \apier  had  broken  bis  hand  before  the  fight,  and 
it  was  agony  to  hold    the  reina  of  his  horse.     As  be  stixvl  in 
advance  of  his  line  of  battle  a  Belooch  came  up  the  bank, 
approached  with  lung  strides  to  cut  him  down.     The  enemy  ' 
singularly  dexterous  in  the  use  of  the  sword.      With    a  til 
whirl  they  sent  a  head  flying  from  the  shoulders,  or  by  a  dm 
stroke  cleft  offnn  arm  like  a  bough  chopped  hy  a  hill-hnnk  fr 
a   tree.t      An  ofRrcr  interpoiscd  at   the  critical   moment   bctwti 


•  •  Ptradiw  Lott,'  book  i. 

t  At  llortpdoor  a  |tUnt  in  complHe  nmnmr  cm  off  Gmml  llama's  am. 
Usviu)t  U  liuu^iui;  tiy  -j  bit  of  iiKiii.  A  *iiri;>-()ii  pl&cnl  the  i;u<U  lo^ber,  and  M 
the  wmintl  hi-alnl  ihi>T  iinilcd,  '  A  person/  continues  Sir  1~'hartc«  Nsiurfi 
*ln«ughl  Ilia  right  iliiinib  M>v*rni  cIpM)  ott'ln  (.'ratniXoii  of  Dublin,  t>ba  |int  it  no 
with  baudtftw,  Biiil  the  niiui  Inut  ibe  ntv  nf  ii  ilioiigh  tttff.  Cramploo  bu<1  be  csw 
no  r«tMni  why  a  limb  mifhl  not  do  ihe  Eaiae,  and  here  it  Is  viih  IIiinlFr.  Hal 
ever,  he  rannnt  iinr  ii,  And  'omrtimM  it  Aim  about  inv^UDlarilji  wilb  n  riretil 
motion,  uiiiil  he  calcbm  it,  whirli  i)  not  aivnj*  >a*y.     Hit  cojdten  looVb 
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Sir  Charles  and  tlie  blow,  and  a  common  soldier  rusliing  furtrard 
drove  his  bnyonrt  ilerp  inio  ihc  side  of  the  swordsman.  On 
another  occasion  llie  Genpnil  was  surmtindcd  b_v  IJeloorlis  who 
with  raised  shieMs  stood  and  stared  nt  him,  but  never  ufTerL-d  to 
t(»uch  him,  TUcy  had  sven  him  ntlmly  ridings  tiu  and  down  pnit 
the  muzzles  of  iheir  matchlocks  as  Ihcy  fired  at  liim  iwx*ssunlly, 
the  Dcarcsl  and  most  ronspiruous  ol)jert  in  the  field;  thcv  bad 
seen  th»l  the  balU,  which  whizxinl  bv  hini  like  hHil,  left  him 
unluirined,  as  though  there  were  some  ivpellin^  iiillucncc  in  him- 
self which  turned  them  aside,  and  as  they  were  exceedingly 
sutwrstitious  it  is  no  wonder  if  thpy  ima^inpd  that  he  was  soine- 
ibiiig  more  than  murtui,  and  proof  A^'nijisi  hullct  or  swon).  Tiiis 
wc  believe  was  the  spell  which  piiralysed  their  arms,  and  made 
them  ufruid  to  strike  when  he  w;is  within  tlieir  power.  As  his 
own  nicD  ht-hcld  him  isauin^^  out  from  liis  circle  of  fiiea  a  spon- 
taneous cheer  of  admiration  and  deltjcht  burst  foith  from  their 
lips,  and  they  too  fult,  in  another  way,  that  ibeir  leader  was 
invincible. 

Tl>e  battle  wore  on.  The  left  wine  of  the  Beloochs  was  hehl 
in  check ;  their  centre  had  sufl'crerl  terribly.  The  decisive 
moment  bad  arrived  when  the  ficneml  perceived  that  an  addi- 
tional blow  struck  in  another  quarter  would  make  thorn  falter 
and  torn.  The  ^'nadier  sepovs  had  done  little  more  than 
skirmish  with  the  right  of  the  enrmv,  in  the  wood  and  villn^rc  of 
Kattree.  Sir  Charles  now  orderci  his  cavalry  to  mnke  an 
attack  ut  this  point*  Thp  villnj»c  wns  carried,  the  horsemen 
leaped  the  scnrped  ditches  which  ititersecled  their  path,  aikI, 
crossing  the  bed  of  the  I''ullailU'e  wlierc  it  wound  round  the 
flank  and  rear  of  the  battle  line  of  the  Jlelnoch  eentre,  they  fell 
upon  it  with  all  their  might.  'J'hcn  the  front  brgnn  Ut  qaail, 
and  the  British  olraervin^  a  wavering  in  the  hostile  ranks  rushed 
forward  with  a  shout,  and  with  musketry  and  bayonet  <-om- 
pleted  their  discomfiture.  The  Blau<;hti>r  was  learfot.  Th« 
volleys  from  our  line,  and  the  diactiat^e*  from  our  nrlillery, 
1»1d  terribly  npon  such  dense  masses,  and  no  quarter  was  given 
or  rereive<l.  The  Reloochs  fougbl  while  they  lay  upon  the 
ground,    and    as  Sir  Charles  Napier  said,  *  it  was  they  or  we 


tfin«  to  kill  (ii«  piant.  his  armour  wta  lu  klrocg,  and  he  laid  alNful  him  HIip  n 
madronn.'  A  IMooch  aiaiu  «iw  stain  at  M<-ai.m<,  and  '1  niu  glad,'  »%s  tint 
Gtnrral, '  he  iliil  iii>i  takt  ivv  iu  lumd  t»  lliiDur't  theiHl  tli<l  liini.' 

*  Odflnt-J  I'atili',  will'  rontnianili.<l  ihc  cavair}',  a  Eallani  old  man,  wlih  a 
plefkarti  veiii  of  huinoroiiH  r|i<i(ianj<>iiiu>U-,  itnis  (IrwiilNd  liis  ftaU  ou  ihi*  nw» 
iDvnMc  tiny ;  '  Madatn,  st  tki-  baillv  of  Mmih-v  I  pL-T^K-trBtisl  such  drfctmclivn  Uut 
.Sir  IJ.  Napitr  nxW  up  an<l  Mid,  "I'^ltmel  rniiU',  dclivL-r  ytiir  »wi>idl  1  ruiCDt 
klluw  of  aucti  tlauxblvr  even  of  au  cik-iuv."  I  did  deliver  iii>  iWD:d.  bat  (U>ti> 
lianed  to  do  at  nncb  rx«>cauaQ  wiili  Uir  tcxbbanl.' 
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tbat  must  die.  We  were  too  weak  for  mercj/  Once  he  tried 
to  rescue  aa  exhausted  chief  from  a  soldier,  but  the  man, 
regardless  of  the  interference,  bajoneted  bis  foe  and  exclaimed, 
*Thi8  day,  General,  the  shambles  have  it  all  to  themselves.* 
Such  butchery,  indeed,  the  General,  with  all  his  Peninsula 
experience,  had  never  seen  before.  The  greatest  destmcUon 
which  he  previously  remembered  to  have  witnessed  was  in  the 
lane  at  Waterloo  going  up  to  Hougoumont,  but  it  fell  short  of  the 
horrible  scene  of  carnage  in  the  bed  of  the  Fullaillee,  where  the 
dead  men  in  places  were  lying  four  deep.  Our  own  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded  was  270,  tbat  of  the  JBeloocbs  was  computed 
to  be  6000. 

In  the  dead  of  night  Sir  Charles  Napier  rode  over  the  field  of 

battle.     It  made    him  miserable    as    he  looked  at  the   gronad 

covered  thick  with  the  slain,  and  he  asked  himself,  *  Am  I  goiltj 

of  this   slaughter  ?'     His  conscience  answered    *  No,'    and    hu 

opponents  both  at  home  and  in  India  answered  'Vcs.'     Meo 

may    form    different    opinions    upon    the    evidence    which  «u 

adduced  to  prove  the  guilt  and  designs  of  the  Ameers ;  they  may 

differ  as  to  the  provocation  which  constitutes  a  justifiable  caate 

of  war  ;  but  nobody  who  can  distinguish  the  characteristics  of  s 

-noble   and  heroic  mind    will    suppose  for  an  instant  that  & 

Charles  Napier  donbtcd  that  right  and  duty  were  on  bis  side. 

His  nature  was  far  removed   from  that  of  the  conqueror  wtw 

commits  wholesale  murder  with  no  other  purpose  than 

'To  view  himself  proclaiin'd  in  the  Gazette 

Chief  moiiBter  that  lias  plagued  the  nadotis  yet.' 

It  is  true,  as  he  records  in  lits  journal,  before  a  blow  had  beM 
struck,  tbat  he  had  *  a  strong  desire  to  guide  in  war ;'  but  be 
added,  '  I  have  avoided  it  studiously.*  '  Charles  Napier,'  he 
wrote  a  month  or  two  earlier,  Make  heed  of  your  ambition  for 
military  glory  :  you  had  scotched  that  snake,  but  this  high  com- 
mand will,  unless  you  are  careful,  give  it  all  its  vigour  agsia 
Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,'  He  despised  himself,  he  said,  for 
his  worhlliness  In  being  gratitied  at  hts  position.  *  Am  loot 
past  sixty  ?  Must  I  not  soon  be  on  the  bed  of  death  ?  And  yet 
so  weak  as  to  care  for  those  tilings  I  No  1  do  not.  I  pray  to  do 
what  is  right  and  just ;'  and  again  he  repeated,  'Get  thee  behind 
me,  Satan.'  The  cause  of  tliis  inward  conflict  has  been  told  hj 
his  brother  in  a  single  sentence — '  his  bead  was  made  for  war,  bul 
his  heart  yearned  for  peace.'  The  man  who  was  thus  babituallj 
on  the  watch  against  the  bias  created  by  conscious  genius,  was 
not  the  person  liglitty  to  draw  the  sword,  nor  to  stand  for  three 
mortal  liours  a  mark  for  thousands  of  Belooclis,  expecting  ererr 
instant  to  be  sent  inio  eternity  to  answer  for  his  guilt.      'The 
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General^'  his  officers  were  accustomed  to  say,  '  is  the  only  roaa 
who  does  not  wish  for  a  battle.'  Id  sickoess  and  feebleness, 
long  after  the  excitement  had  passed  away,  lie  again  searched  his 
soul  and  reviewed  his  motives.  *  I  am  very  weak  ;  my  hour  of 
going  to  those  I  loved  comes  on,  if  the  terrible  events  of  the  last 
four  years,  which  have  covered  me  with  the  blood  of  men,  is  not 
a  bar  I  but  that  I  do  not  fear.  God,  who  has  permitted  war,  will 
not  condemn  those  who  make  war  under  circumstances  beyond 
their  control.  He  knows  I  make  no  war  from  my  own  will, 
and  that  my  heart  bled  almost  as  much  for  every  Belooch  slain  as 
for  my  own  people.  To  this  my  great. and  admirable  father 
reared  me  ;  to  this  be,  whose  like  I  have  never  seen  for  grandeur 
(u*  for  gentleness  of  nature,  whose  body  and  mind  were  both  cast 
in  the  richest  forms  of  strength  and  beauty,  reared  me,  nut  as  a 
ruffian  to  delight  in  blooil,  but  as  a  soldier  to  save  blood  where 
it  could  be  saved ;  and  to  wage  war  for  England  with  a  heart  bent 
to  aoften  its  miseries  to  man :  this  I  have  done,  I  have  fought 
against  my  will,  my  exertions,  and  my  prayers.*  But  war,  when 
property  applied,  he  held  to  be  a  great  and  noble  science,  and  one 
of  his  methods  of  saving  blood  was  to  be  a  master  of  bis  professioa 
*  How  else,'  he  said,  'could  I  command  with  honour?  how 
answer  for  the  lives  of  those  entrusted  to  my  charge?  An 
ignorant  general  is  a  murderer:  all  brave  men  confide  in  the 
knowledge  he  pretends  to  possess,  and  when  the  death  trial 
comes  their  generous  blood  flows  in  vain  1  Merciful  God  I  how 
can  an  ignorant  man  charge  himself  with  so  much  blood?  I 
have  studied  it  long,  earnestly,  and  deeply,  yet  tremble  at  my 
own  deficiencies.'  Weighty  words,  which  should  be  stamped 
deep  in  the  mind  of  every  officer—  words  which  show  his  solema 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  what  an  awful  thing  he  felt  it  to  have 
the  guardianship  of  the  lives  of  men. 

This  economy  of  human  blood  made  Sir  Charles  Napier  as 
prudent  as  be  was  bold,  and  he  gave  a  proof  of  it  on  the  fit-Id  of 
Meanee  after  the  battle  was  won.  The  serried  mass  of  Beloochs 
retired  slowly,  driven  back  but  not  panic-stricken,  and  ready  to 
renew  the  fight  if  the  little  band  uf  conquerors  advanced  too  far 
into  the  open  plain  where  they  could  be  readily  surrounded  by 
their  multitudinous  opponents.  Flushed  with  victory,  the  General 
yet  saw  that  he  must  not  tempt  it  too  far.  He  equally  saw  that 
a  night  engagement  might  prove  fatal  to  him  if  he  trusted  to  his 
triumph  in  the  morning  to  preserve  him  against  an  attack  in  the 
dark.  He  therefore  halted,  drew  up  his  troops  in  a  square, 
placed  his  baggage  in  the  centre,  and  bis  army  slept  as  secure  as 
if  they  had  been  lodged  in  a  citadel.  Witli  the  Ameers  he  took 
the  tone  of  a  conqueror  who  could  dictate  conditions.     He  sent 
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to  tliera  at  dtiybrrak  to  uy  iIikI  unless  they  siirrentleivd  be  woi 
siorm  Hydernbiiil.  They  nsked  what  terms  be  woutti  ^mat 
llicm:  he  an^wem),  *Lirp',  nnd  nothing  mor^.'  *l  must  \a\ 
your  decision,'  he  addetj,  *  by  twelve  o'cloik,  as  by  that  tiinl 
shall  have  buried  my  dead,  nod  given  my  suhliers  their  bn>akfaa 
Tlie  city  was  atmn*;,  the  Bclouchs  wrrc  bni*T,  but  llie  drtn- 
iiiined  languiiffc  of  the  General  ruinpleted  the  irimal  pn^Ktiatina 
of  the  princes,  and  ihey  surrendered  themsclres  and  their  fontess. 
On  llie  ^(Jth  of  February  the  British  colours  wnml  upon  ibt 
j^reat  luwcr,  a  royal  salute  was  iired,  awl  the  suldiejs  rent  the  air 
with  cheers  renewed  a?nin  and  a^ain.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of 
Me«nee,  whii  ti  Sir  Charles  Napier  considt-rcd  the  best-fou^litj 
lits  actions,  betause  il  was  g&ined,  against  overwheltniiii;  riuf 
bcrs,  by  a  lii^ndlul  of  troops  who  had  either  never  seen  senrij 
or  who  had  bren  j)re<fiou»ly  defeated,  because  he  com m i Ited 
iinporlant  error,  and  because  in  itie  most  treuiendnus  dan^r  he 
ooniciv'cd  and  executed  those  strokes  of  generalship  without 
which  tlie  victory  could  not  have  been  won.  Tlie  happy  dispoii* 
tiou  of  liia  hH-_'sr»S^  before  the  batile,  the  seizing  the  oprnin^  in 
the  iiiiU  on  Ills  I'igitt,  which  was,  indoiHl,  the  capital  ninnn-uirr 
that  tJeciJetl  tlie  day,  the  charge  of  cavalry  at  the  critical  momtnl, 
and  the  provision  he  made  in  the  exultttliou  of  victory  to  ^iM-mr 
thca(lvantng:e  he  had  obtaineO,  were  the  acts  for  which  bctlj.  i: 
anine  cretlit  was  due  But  nnt  less  remarkable  than  the  gi-niu> 
was  that  wonderful  parade  of  three  hourft'  <>urati(tn  in  which  lir 
clieered  on  liis  tri>ops  to  a  counige  and  spirit  beyond  tbeir  otftO, 
ntid  inndc  them  frel^  like  hiniBell.  that  it  shoulil  lie  '  do  or  die.'  _ 

Sir  Charles  Napier  had  cotM|uered,  but  his  post  lion 
perilous.  Stiere  Mohammed,  the  bravesi  of  the  Aiueers, 
only  six  miles  diiiUiiit  with  10,(H>0  men  whea  the  battle  I 
Menncc  was  fought.  He  had  a  foriified  cnpitni  nt  .Mot-rpoor, 
the  Iwrders  t.l  the  «leserl  j  lie  had  Omenote  in  its  heart  for 
asylum  in  rnse  of  di-fctit.  His  army  became  the  rallvin^^ 
for  llie_  other  Beloochs,  who  more  titan  liotiltbtl  his  tuiiitl 
The  English  General  was  too  much  weakened  by  hia  victni 
fall  upon  tins  fresh  host,  and  it  was  neceitsary  tu  wkit  for 
forceinents.  The&c  must  come  from  Kurrachec  on  the  soul 
west  and  from  ijukkur  on  the  Dortli.  and  his  communications  wil 
both  could  be  interrcpicd  by  the  enemy.  Cut  ott' front  his  hase, 
be  had  to  secure  biniself  against  the  atln<ks  ol  a  suiieiior  ii'tcr 
until  bis  succours,  iiowoer  long  dclnyei),  should  arrive.  His 
ta^k  was  the  more  difficult  that,  ibt^ugh  be  bad  lu  garritoa 
Hyderabad  with  bve  hundred  men.  he  could  not  take  up  Uu 
stand  there-,  because  it  was  four  miles  distant  from  the  lodtt 
the  lin?  from  which  bo  drew  bis  supplies,  and  he  had  not  tnn** 
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t^t  lufficient  fur  Uie  carriaBP   by  Unil  of  tbo  proviititAiB  and 
stores.     Under  these  circuinsiunces  Ll>  repftired  tiii^  fortnits,  lie 
TJctnnllpd    it   for    three    months,  aod    r<^Dd«red   it    impregnable 
except  by  sciem-c  and  h«avy  ^uns.  nKitber  of  which  the  Dc-luochs 
posseasoij.     For  the  main   body  of  his  troops  he  forme<l  nn  en- 
trenched cftiiip  upon    the  VLTV  bank  of  the  Indus,  about   four 
miles  fiDm  the  capita),  and  havinjr  provisioned  it  for  inif  months, 
■nd  liaving  his  steamers  at  his  luck,  nould  bid  defiance  to  nil  th« 
Beluocht    in    Scind«.      He    even  turned   his    weakness    lo   ac- 
count,   fur  he  foresaw    that  it  would  emlmlden  Mohainmeil  tn 
leave  his  stronjjhuld  and  advance  toward  the  cnpiial,  where  he 
Omld  be  fong-hl  with  advanln;;^.      The  Ameer  grew  so  confident, 
filial  early  in  March  lie  s(rnt  musscnf^ers  Ui  the  English  General 
^■bft  s&y,  'Quit  this  land,  and  y«ur  life  shall  be  spared,  provided 
^Kcti    restore    all  that  you   hnve  taken.'      At  this    moment    the 
^Brening  ^\ix%  was  fired.      'That,'   replied  Sir  Charles,  *is  mj 
^answer  to  your  eliief.     Begone  ! ' 

By  the  middle  of  March  the  reinforcements  bcg'an  to  arrive. 
Oo  the  22n<l  Sir  Charles   mantcuvrwl   skilfully  and  sucfessfully 

«  effect  a  junction  with  a  brigade  which  was  advancing:  to  him 
jm  Sukkur,  and  which  had  to  pass  the  army  of  Shcre  \loham- 
cd,  Time  was  precious ;  the  heat  was  incrcasinj?,  and  in  a 
few  days  woald  be  insufferable.  The  General  would  have 
attacked  on  the  23rd,  but  the  fati^e  of  the  new  hrignth?,  which 
had  come  by  a  forced  march,  rendered  a  few  hours'  rest  indis- 
pensable. On  the  mominc  of  thai  day  of  compulsory  inaction 
bir  Cluu-les  said  at  breakfast,  *  Now,  my  luck  would  be  very 
great  if  I  could  (;et  my  other  reinforcements,  either  dmcn  from 
Sukkur  or  np  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  but  that  cannot  be 
for  a  week,  perhaps  lonj^er,  and  I  nill  not  let  this  chap  bully  mc 
within  five  miles  of  my  camp  all  that  time.*  The  words  had 
h&rdly  crossed  his  lips  when  there  was  a  cry  of  '  I3oals  I '  They 
were  the  reinforcements  from  Kurnichee.  A  grove  of  masts 
appeared  at  the  same  instant  coming  down  the  stream  in  the 
opposite  direction :  they  were  the  final  reinforcements  from 
Sukkur.  At  7  in  the  evening  be  drew  out  his  whole  force  thus 
liiippily  brought  together  at  the  criliriil  hour,  to  give  it  a  singls 
lesson  in  manfruvring.  At  2  he  lay  down  to  sleep,  and  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  the  army  broke  up  from  their  eittrenchcd 
camp  to  go  in  search  of  the  enemy.  Just  before  stnrtinf;  arrived 
the  only  post  they  bod  received  for  two  months,  for  all  the  rest 
had  been  intercepted.  The  sole  letters  which  escaped  now  were 
the  despatches  of  Lord  Lllenborouch,  tli.inking^  the  tixvops  in 
glowing  terms  for  the  victory  of  .Meanec.  His  commemtationa 
e  at  once  communicated  to  the  men 
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tasc  TroRi  the  ranks,  and  wiili  boamllng  lictrtt  (bey  went  foi 
to  bailie  with  llie  feelings  of  ponquenws. 

Tlie  annv,  coiisislinj  of  5000  men  and  17  guns,  firrt  mo 
In  t!ie  (lircclioa  of  a  plaw  taHctl  KlinoaiTri-,  ivlierp  l!ic  rorni_v 
Were  supposeil  to  bo  postetl.      A  jicasanl  rcjxirtrtl  tlmt  thcv  ^>^|B 
Ehiftcil  thpir  posilion,  and  Iticy  wvtc  uma  fount!  drann  up.  ^H 
llip  mimbrr  of  2S,0()0.  at  nublin,  whirlj  is  situnl<?J    up4»n   tip 
I'ulliiillec,  between  Meanee  anfj  MyderabflO.     Tliu  exterior  Ina 
of  their  battle  armj  may  bo  said  li>  bare  boen  fornit^l  uptm  only      i 
two  faces,  for  tlicir  ri^lit  and  tlicir  cenlrc  mndr  one  ronlinonm 
front  a  mile  in  length  ;  and  at  the  point  where  the  front  stopped 
the  left  wing  ran  olT  in  an  (ibli(|uc  anil   bacrkward    line,  whirl) 
inclined  away  from  the  main  body.    The  countrv  was  interaccled 
like  a  gratinjj  hy  nullabs  or  watercnurses,  which  were  diy  it 
that  season.     There  were  two  of  ibRso  nullabs,  one  behiml  the 
olhor,  lliroughnul  the  whole  of  the  hin(f  Bclooch  front.    The  finl 
was  a  feet  deep  and  22  feet  wide ;  and   the  seomil.  which  wm 
divtileil  from  the  former  bv  a  bank  4S  feet  arrnss,  was  in  width 
42  feet,  and   in   depth  17.     The   enemy  did   m>t,  aa   nt    Meniwc, 
fill  tlicac  fusses,  but  stood  behind  them,  protected  from  lite  niiii 
of  their  assailants  bir  the  prrpeiKlicular  hanks.     Their  Mt  win^ 
was    extended    upon   only    one    nullah,   but    l>esides    thai    thCTv 
were  other  nullahs  lo  be  crossed  to  reni-b   it  ;  a   vi-ood,   whirh 
stretched  si  ill  fiirther  left,  and  uas  much  in  advmice  of  tl>e  Ttinj, 
s^'enied  to  be  filled  with  men,  niid  threaiened  the  flank  of  any 
force  wliich  approachetl   to  attack   on  that  side.     Tbrir  rijtlit 
rested  uj>on  the  bed  of  the  Fnlhiitlee,  which  was   mutJdr  at  that 
part,   and  was  made  more  defensive  by  a  thick  wood  on  thi 
opposite  bank,  which  was  impenetrable  for  troop*.     Adminl 
a»  was  the  |>osilion,  it  pnssesKcd   the  further  advantaj^e   that 
Belooch  onlcr  of  battle  was  concealed.     The  bank  tif  the 
nullaU  hid  the  sc.:'oiid,  and  for  a  considerable  space  on  the  ri 
neither  lii»e  could  be  descried.     Even  a  rillaKc  was  invlri 
which  stood  in  the  rear  at  this  point,  and  the  bouses   of  whi 
hein;;  Iooplio1e<l  and  ^rrisoned,  gave  additional  slrrnglh. 
when  Sir  Charles  Napier  riH-onnoltred  (he  po»iti<'n  he  conrrr 
that  the  ground  on  the  IJehwcU  rljhl  wat  unorcupie<l,  and  t 
if  he  pushed  rnpidiv  into  the  opening  he  should  turn  bis  cnemf't 
ilniik,     I  lad  he,  he  said  nittt  the  candour  uf  true  •:rcatnpss,  rid 
round  and  scni'inined  their  fin-mntion  from  the  FuUnillt^e  wi 
he  would  have  discovered  the  truth  ;  but  when  he  hnd  drawn 
his  line  he  found  his  men  were  within  cannon-nuige,  and  \\ncf 
Would  not  do  in   ihe  presence  of  harbarinns  to  rereKle.  be  mu 
nnwillinj,  withojt  an   imperalive   necessity,  to  defer  the  nt 
*'  It  was  a  fault,*  be  wrote  tu  his  ImHher,  *  that  cost  many  U 
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and  would  have  given  me  deep  regret  bad  it  arisen  from  care- 
lessness ;  but  it  was  only  want  of  experience  in  command. 
Henceforth  my  care  shall  be  closely  to  examine  an  enemy's 
flanks.'  It  was  a  fault,  it  may  be  added,  which  no  one  would 
hare  detected,  unless  be  himself  bad  proclaimed  it;  and  the  skill 
vith  which  he  made  it  conduce  to  victory  leaves  it  doubtful 
whether  a  different  course  could  have  proved  more  happy  in 
the  ezecation.  So  difBcuU  is  it,  however,  in  warfare  to  ascer- 
tain all  the  circumstances  to  be  dealt  with,  and  so  difficult  is  it 
to  deal  with  them  when  they  are  known,  that  the  greatest  general 
only  prevails  because  his  mistakes  are  fewer  than  those  of 
ordinaiT  men. 

Sir  Charles  Napier  had  placed  a  body  of  horse  to  watch  the 
wood  on  the  enemy's  left,  and  prevent  the  force,  which  from  the 
occasional  appearance  of  armed  men  he  supposed  must  be  sta- 
tioned there,  from  turning  his  right.  At  the  very  instant  when 
he  was  beading  the  attack  at  the  opposite  extremity,  word  was 
brought  him  that  bis  cavalry  was  charging.  Imagining  that  the 
warriors  had  begun  the  fight  from  their  wood,  be  galloped  to  the 
■pot  to  make  the  arrangements  he  had  settled  in  his  mind  for 
the  protection  of  his  flank.  But,  lol  the  cavalry  were  no  longer 
between  his  flank  and  the  wood.  Leaving  the  last  upon  their 
right,  they  had  passed  beyond  it,  and  were  adveuicing  in  full 
career  against  the  Belooch  left  wing.  If  the  wood  had  been 
occupied  in  force,  the  English  army  would  have  paid  dearly  for 
the  mistake.  In  the  result  it  proved  a  happy  error.  Sir  Charles 
Napier  now  discovered  that  the  men  who  hovered  upon  the 
skirts  of  the  jungle  were  put  there  for  a  feint,  and  the  enemy's 
line  of  battle  being  unmaskeil  he  returned  with  speed  to  direct 
the  operations  on  his  front.  What  were  his  sensations  in  the 
midst  of  these  critical  events  may  be  gathered  from  an  entry 
in  bis  journal  six  years  later,  which,  it  is  evident  from  the 
comparison  with  other  passages,  refers  chiefly  to  Dubba.  'The 
feeling  that  when  battle  comes  on  like  a  storm  thousands  of 
brave  men  are  rushing  to  meet  it,  confident  in  your  skill  to 
direct  them,  is  indescribable;  it  is  greater  than  the  feeling  of 
gladness  after  victory, — far  greater,  indeed,  for  the  danger  being 
then  over,  and  brave  men  lying  scattered  about  dead  or  dying, 
the  spirit  is  sad.  But  when  the  columns  bear  upon  an  enemy 
as  the  line  of  battle  forms,  as  it  rushes  majestically  onwards  to 
conquer  or  die,  as  the  booming  of  the  cannon  rolls  loud  and  long 
amidst  pealing  shouts  and  musketry,  then  a  man  feels  able  for 
his  work  and  confident  in  his  gifts,  and  his  movements  tell  upon 
the  enemy.'  He  said  at  the  time  that  he  was  not  the  same  person 
he  had  been  at  ^Meanee,  that  he  lyas  now  entirely  at  bis  ease, 
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and  could  ba%-c  rhanjfcd  Ins  whole  dispusitiooK  \a  the  tliickesl  of 
tbc  Ci-'ht.  Not  discnnrcrtcd  by  unexpected  events,  he  saw  i^h 
uiice  the  use  to  be  mode  of  Ibctu,  and  played  IiIb  game  tvitli  lt^^| 
cxultinjf'  ronscioiisiieM  of  victory,  ^i 

Mis  exaiiiinaliou  *if  the  st*le  of  affairs  upon  his  right  hod  bwa, 
mnilf?  with  such  rapi<lity  thai  lie  was  hack  to  his   left  before  t'^I^H 
first  nultnli   wat  Btorined.     lie  was  so  i)]   that  he  could   wioB^ 
ditEicuhy  sit  upon   bis  hone,  hut  men  of  bis  stamp  pay  little 
hoinnge  to  sickness.     Dashing   in  amongst  tho  foremost  ranks, 
he  gave  the  wont  tu  the  2'2n(l  to  chnr^e.     His  soUIIera  no  longer, 
as  at  Meanee,  Etood  nuiazcd  upon  the  brink,  but  nnswennl  bis 
nnimnled  rry  by  leaping  into  the  flitch  and  forcing  their  waj 
up  ihe  opposite  bank.     There  cotnincnccd  n  terrible  struggl 
but  the  EogUsh  miue  off  masters,  and  the  Belooclis  were  drii 
back  upon  the  village  of  Dubba,  from  the  huQses  of  which 
su9(aiiie<l    the    conflict    with    unabated    spirit.      But     noir 
generalship  of  Xapier  was  brought  into  play.     The  enemy  In  __ 
hastrncd  from  their  centre  and  left  wing  to  support  their  rigbl  at 
tlie  |Ktint  of  attack.     Their  attention  was  absorltcil  in  the  rontest, 
and  tliey  fell  a  coin]Mirciti\eIy  easy  prey  in  the  other  parts  uf  the 
field.     He  ordered  the  cavalry  to  cross  the  Fullailh-c,  to  n-ind 
round  the  wood,  and  then,  rtHTossing  the  river,  to  l*a]l  upr^n  the 
enemy's  flank  and  rear      Another  portion  of  the  horse,  lo^tt 
with  Leslie's  artillery,  took  the  more  diroci  road  along  ilie  1>ed 
the  Fullaillee  itself,  or  dashed  over  the  nullahs  in  front,  where  I 
banks  were  sloped  to  admit  thetr  passage.     Already  the  cai 
at  the  oppocite  end  of  our  line  had  turned  the  Belooch  left  wii 
Their  centre  was  ploughed    by  the  attlllcry,  which  was  pli 
at  intervals    between    our   regiments,    and    which    was    pushed 
forward  at  tlie  commencement  of  ihe  contest  to  clear  tb"  • 
Thus  their  right  wing  was  engtiged  in  a  dejitli  struggle  on   li^    ■ 
and   front,  and  rear;    their  left  wing  was  folded   hack  nr  was 
retreating  over  the  plain ;  their  centre  was  harassed  by  our  guns, 
and  Imd  been  weakcne<l  to  strengthen  the  mennced  village.    This 
was   tlie   moment  selected   fur   a  charge   of  the  S4'poys  in  fmnl, 
and,  sweeping  round  ait  they  drove  tlie  Ilcloochs  before  them, 
thp3'  circled  the  houses  at  the  only  part  where  ihey  were  left 
unassailed,    and    completed    the    iove»tmetit   of   Dubba.       The 
enemy   were  vanquished  at  every  point,  and  to  follow   till  the 
Cieneral  thought  it  prudent  to  stop  the  pursuit  ami  call  in  his 
ti-oo]>s  was  all  that  remained  to  be  dune.    Five  ihoiuand  of  these 
intrepid  warriors  fell  that  day,  and  their  Itodies  were  strewed  m 
thick  upon  their  line  of  retreat  that  the  English  were  obli|tcd  tB 
draw  back  and  cucainp  on  the  ground  they  had  occupied  befa^ 
the  attack.    '  Oh,'  wrote  Sir  Charles  a  week  afterwards,  '  if  I 


do  one  f;oo(1  thinEf  to  serve  them  where  so  miidi  blooci  has  been 
Oil  in  .ic-iiii-«e<J  wjir  !  shall  he  happy.  May  I  never  wn  unother 
ut  fired  !  Hurrid,  horrid  war  \ '  HU  own  loss  was  270  inca. — 
c  samp  ti3  at  Mennee, — am!  except  for  the  lieautiful  pcnrral- 
■hip  must  have  been  vastly  greater.  So,  too,  as  at  Meanee, 
tlie  Beloocbs,  who  came  dose  lo  him,  did  not  assail  him.  One 
lie  was  about  to  shoot  with  his  pistol,  but  trherkeil  htmself, 
from  his  ii'puguance  to  kill  unless  he  was  personally  attacked. 
An  encmj's  tna^zim^  blew  up  wben  he  xns  close  to  it.  All 
around  were  siogMl,  some  wore  burnt,  and  he  btmself  was 
untouched.  Fortune  seemed  bent  upon  making  bim  reparation 
for  his  old  Peninsula  dtiys.  Wben  the  fight  was  done  bis  troops 
greeted  him  witW  rounds  of  cheers  wherever  he  moved.  Hi* 
genius,  his  bmvr^ry,  his  ceaseless  attention  to  their  comfort,  had 
carried  their  admiration  of  him  to  a  pitch  of  idolatry,  and  he 
reaped  the  fruit  of  it  In  llieir  fiery  arilour  in  the  field.  Twelve- 
men  of  the  22nd,  who  had  been  wounded,  roncealed  tbeir  hurts 
because  they  expected  there  would  be  another  fight;  and  their 
injuries  wen?  only  known  when  they  fdl  cxlixusted  Jn  a  march. 

Hii  army  arrivtil  on  the  ground  at  Dubba  at  8  in  the  muraio{f. 

The  battle  cominenfcd  at  !t,  and  ended  between  12  arwl  1.     The 

^^ Wounded  were  obligctl  to  he  sent  to  Hyderalxnd  ;  iii»d  when  the 

^■piu-rtai^rs  n-tumed  on  the  2tith  thtr  General  made  for  Mecrpoor,  Ibe 

^■capital  of  the  defeated  Ameer.    The  place  was  alrong,  but  Sbcre 

MoluunmfHl  ha<l  not  ooumge  to  remain  in  it,  and  he  continued 

retreat  to  Omercote  in  the  desert.     There  he  was  followed 


^ 


detachments  from  the  Knglish  army.     He  at»ndoned  the  town 
at  their  approach,  and  a  }:nrrisoii  which  he  left  in  the  fort  sur- 
rendered April  the  4th.     These  movements  required  to  be  made 
irith  great  -rapidity  and  caution,  for  the  rise  of  the  Iqdus  was 
Iniosi  <laily  cxpeclcil,  when  the  waters,  filling  the  nullahs  with 
^hieh  the  oountrv  wna  intersected,  would  have  interrupted  the 
cum  muni  cations,  and  cut  off  the  expeditionary  forc<-  liom   its 
base.     The  gons  and  men  were  back  nt  Hyderabad  by  the  i4lb 
uf  April  ;   luid  '  m>w,'  said   the   General,  '  I  am  com/i — a  1  ersian 
word   for    comfortable."     Sbere    Mohammed,   nevertheless,    was 
still  al  large,     lie  hnd   taken  refuge  in  the  desert,    where  Sir 
Charles  predittetl  he   could  not    remain  unless  he  was  a  sala- 
mander or  a  sandfly.     He  was  swm  reduced   to  come  out  for 
water,  but  it  was  with  8(>00  mrn.     Then  bis  conqueror  com- 
^jncnced  n  series  id'  movements,  '200  miles  asunder,  for  the  pur- 
^fboso  of  hemming  him  in.      It  to«>k  sinne  weeks  to  draw  the  net 
^K>uad  him,  but  nt  last  the  circle  was  complete,  and  on  ihe  14th 
^Kf  June  Shore  Mohajnmed  made  a  rush  at  its  weakest   point, 
'^and,  attacking  the  detachment  under  Major  Jacob,  endeavoured 
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to  pel  back  to  the  desert.     Not  a  soldier  of  the  English  foice  w 
killed,  ntii]  th«  Amocr  flrdj  drsPited  by  liis  paoiostrirken  ni' 
*  \W  have  latiglit  itio  Bcloorli,'  said  Sir  Cbiirlcs  Napier,  *  lli; 
neither  his  gun,  nor  his  desert,  nor  bis  jtui'ilcs,  dot  bis  nnllabs 
can  stop  us,  and  he  will  never  face  us  more.' 

This  last  exploit  was  performed  when  Ihe  tbermonieter  «-»»  at 
137^,  under  n  sun  whicli  srtjrrhrd  like  a  flame,  and  whirh  seemed 
as  if  it  would  dry  up  thr^  hlnod.  On  the  liith  of  June,  when 
SirCbailcs  had  just  compared  bimselfin  his  journal  to  a  lobster 
boil  in«^  alive,  be  fell  down  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy  from  the  rflectf 
of  the  hpat.  Forty-three  others,  nil  Europeans,  were  struck  at 
the  same  time,  and  all  were  dead  in  three  hours  except  hiuisoF 
He  imputed  his  preser\'ation  lo  liis  lempprance,  '  'lue  sun  h, 
ilo  ally  iu  lh«  liquor  in  my  hniin.'"  He  was  bled,  and,  as  t 
doctor  was  lying  up  his  arm,  word  was  brought  that  Jacob  b 
defeated  Sherc  Mohammed.  The  mcssa;^e  roosed  him  from  his 
leiharjiv  more  than  the  bleedinw.  *  I  felt  lif<»,'  he  says,  *  come 
back:  I  ihtnk  it  saved  me.*  His  subtle  and  wide-laid  plans  had 
succeeded,  and  the  6nishing>stri)kc  had  been  given  To  bis  glo- 
rious rumpatgn.  In  a  few  days  he  wax  »;j;ain  immersed  in  cease- 
less toil,  hut  tic  was  never  perhaps  as  vigorous  in  l>ody  as  be 
had  been  before.  At  Kurrarhce  in  1S42  a  splinter  from  a  rocket 
tore  open  the  calf  of  his  leg.  *  Tliey  tell  me,'  be  mute  on  the 
occasion,  *I  shall  recover.  P<KihI  younj;  men  do  not  know 
what  an  old  one  feels.  I  did  not  until  I  w;is  old.  Yonth.  like 
the  sea,  rises  and  sinks  again;  n<rt>,  tike  n  rtrer,  goes  flowttf 
down,  and  there  is  no  up,'  The  kun-stroke  proved  more  serio 
than  the  wound.  He  had  never  known  before  what  it  was  to 
fatigued  on  borsebark  :  he  rould  now  Itardly  mount,  and  w: 
distressed  by  ft  ride  of  four  miles.  He  was  recommended  lo  ta 
rest,  hut  was  prevented  by  the  bane  of  all  busy  men  whose  dutie* 
cannot  be  diticliargcd  by  deputv.  '  If  I  take  rest  one  dav,  the 
work  doubles  the  next.'  Though  his  body  was  bowed,  his  tnind 
kept  erect,  and  the  indomitable  spirit  got  the  better  of  the  faili 
flesh. 

After  the  battle  of  Afeanee  Scinde  was  annexed  to  the  Bri 
empire,  and  after  the  battle  of  Dubba  Sir  Charles  Napier 
appointed  governor,   MJih  ilespntic  power.     '  Thank   God,'  he 
said,  *  I  have  done  with  war.      Never   again  am  1  likely  to  sec  a 

*  SirCharlM  Napi«rw»  of  o|Miilaii  ihst  mon  Europeans  d'wKl  from  drriib  tl-ta 
fkon  Uiscliointe.     Fhc  lulntorbodf  prodaccil  bj-  ibc  trn  gdrirToi' 
14>  lh«  Last.     '^Vlm  he  wm  lold  Hut  aliniviniuuii  j>r»plv  urii-ii  difd,  li. 
that  *  •obrii'tv  diil  not  tnnlte  men  imiuflrtsl,'      He  cslculaicd  tlini  >  MMiiicr  in 
bidim  coDiunicd  Iwlf  a  bulila  cf  raw  epirits  dailf .    Tb«  oOoera  Ht  ttwm  a  bad 
vxanplc    ir  a  rcgimcat  uorvd  with  7iiO  camels,  tbc  ehBoet*  were  that  UO ' 
loadw  with  b«cr  and  wine. 
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shot  fired  In  anger.  Now  I  shall  work  in  Scinde  as  in  Cepha- 
lonia,  to  do  good,  to  createj  to  end  destruction,  and  raise  up 
order.*  These  were  the  tasks  most  congenial  to  his  mind.  *  God 
knows,'  he  wrote  in  1848,  '  I  hold  glory  cheap  enough.  I  would 
rather  have  finished  the  roads  of  Cephalonia  than  have  fought 
Ansterlitz  or  Waterloo.  The  mole  at  Kurrachee  is  more  to  me 
than  all  the  wars  I  made  in  Scinde.*  There  was  work,  he  said, 
for  an  antediluvian.  '  I  have  to  collect  revenue,  administer 
justice,  arrange  the  troops,  survey  the  country,  project  improve- 
inents,  form  civil  officers,  and  appoint  proper  functionaries.  I 
have  to  get  a  thorough  hold  of  a  conquered  country,  and  esta- 
blish a  government,  and  have  hardly  any  one  to  assist  me.*  On 
the  30th  of  April,  1843,  he  moved  his  quarters  to  Hyderahad, 
and  commenced  his  civil  reign.  He  will  now  he  found  as  wise 
nnd  conciliatory  in  peace  as  he  was  daring  and  terrible  in  war. 
'  The  grand  receipt,'  he  said,  *  for  quieting  a  country,  is  a  good 
thrashing  6rst  and  great  kindness  afterwards.' 

His  first  aim  was  to  secure  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
The  Retoochs,  the  only  fighting  men,  were  subdued  ;  the  native 
iScindians  and  Hindoos,  who  were  the  bnlk  of  the  population, 
would,  he  was  assured,  prefer  a  merciful  to  a  tyrannical  master. 
He  was  determined  to  attach  all  three  to  his  government.  He 
offered  to  forgive  every  chief  who  submitted,  and  to  confirm  him 
in  his  possessions.  *  Exceptions,'  he  said,  *  only  tarn  cut- 
throats into  heroes,  and  I  would  rather  pardon  a  cut-throat  than 
light  with  a  hero.'  His  object,  indeed,  was  to  make  as  few 
changes  as  possible.  He  impressed  upon  his  subordinates  *  that 
the  conquest  of  a  country  was  sufficient  convulsion  for  any 
people  to  endure,  without  abrupt  innovations  on  their  social 
habits.'  For  the  present  he  was  content  to  put  down  slavciy, 
cruelty,  and  oppression. 

The  Beloochs  were  a  race  of  robbers.  They  lived  by  plunder, 
and  thought  it  an  honourable  trade.  Sir  Charles  prohibited  them 
from  carrying  weapons,  and  only  allowed  the  chiefs  to  go  armed. 
The  Hindoos  and  Scindians  were  gratified  that  the  spoiler  was 
no  longer  permitted  a  privilege  he  had  always  denied  to  them- 
selves, and  the  Belooch  chief  was  delighted  that  he  enjoyed  a 
distinction  which  made  him  more  conspicuous  than  before. 
There  was  thus  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  measure,  and  the 
larger  portion  of  the  country  became  so  secure,  that,  when  a  native 
was  asked  if  it  was  quiet,  he  answered,  'Yes:  if  you  catch  a 
wasp  in  your  hand  he  does  not -sting  you.'  But  the  Governor 
was  mindful  of  a  maiim  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  one 
of  the  greatest  dangers,  on  the  acquisition  of  territory  in  India, 
was  the  throwing  out  of  employment  tax-collectors,  soldiers,  and 
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rabbera.  Tbcrcrore  Sir  Charles  Nxpter  stti  tbe  thief  ttt 
itic  tliief,  turned  tlic  nmrnuditr  into  n  [xiliceman,  or  fmi^ 
cruel  extortioner  converted  him  into  a  peaceful  t«x-pnl hcrer, | 
Ample  pruvisiuii  bad  already'  been  luadc  for  detecting  the  jwltir' 
indijicnous  pilferer.  He  would  steal  a  camel  and  ride  Itim 
liutidred  mile*  to  steal  a  sheep.  He  brought  home  his  prixc,  anJ] 
turned  thi!  raiofj  into  Ihe  jiin^te  (uiui  «heucc  Lc  wilx  labeu.  If 
the  properly  was  missed  before  raid  or  wind  had  obliteraied  the 
fout-prinis,  tlie  uwiier  hired  a  detective,  called  a  nm/ifet;  whoil 
would  folluw  the  traek  for  ei^ht  ur  ten  days  with  uiicriing~ 
skill.  *  No  infi^uity,'  said  Sir  Charles,  '  seems  to  elude  s 
puapee' 

Alurder  was  rife.  There  were  bloody  feuds  between  tribe  and 
tribe  ;  parenti  destroyed  their  infants  ;  husbands  assametl  a  rigbt 
over  the  lives  oi  their  wives.  '  A  woman,'  WTotc  Sir  Charlei 
*is  murdered  as  readily  as  a  rook  kills  a  chicken:  it  is  a  malt 
of  diversion,'  Once  when  a  niati  was  condemned  fur  tlie  rriw€ 
hit  chief  remonstrated  irith  theGovemor.  *  What '.  you  will  hang 
a  man  for  only  killing  lits  wife? '  *  Yes  ;  she  had  done  no  wronc. 
'  VVroug !  No;  but  he  was  anf^ry  !  Why  should  he  unt  ki 
ber?"  *  Well,  I  am  ansrry ;  why  should  I  not  kill  liim?'  Tbe 
Beloorlis,  with  their  Mahometan  fatalism,  submitted  to  capital 
punishment  with  sinj^ular  com|>osuie.  The  rope  broke  at  the 
execution  of  one  of  these  malefaetors,  and,  getting  up  from  I 
ground,  he  calmly  observed,  'Accidents  will  happen  Jn  de«pi 
of  care.'  But  the  consistent  adiiiinislratiun  of  the  law  cvinvin 
tbcm  that  fate  had  ceased  to  favour  assassins,  and  llie  *  gallo 
beg^an  to  overbrilance  predestinatiun.'  The  people,  accustomed 
to  only  interested  injustiix!,  admired  the  integrity  of  his  mnti 
*Tbc  Pfldishaw,'  ihcy  said,  '  kills  no  one  for  himself.'  A  icO' 
hearted  man,  it  distressed  him  to  put  so  many  criminals  to  deathj 

*  1  assume,'  he  wrote,  '  what  is  not  in  my  nalurn,  or  we  should 
be  one  sheet  of  blood.' 

Suttee,  though  nut  common  in  a  province  where  Mahometanism 
was  the  prevailin<;  creed,  was  jKktronised  by  the  Hindoti  priests,  who 
derived  a  profit  from  iL    *  All  nations,'  they  said  to  llie  Governor, 

*  had  customs  which  should  be  respected,  and  this  was  a 
especially  sacred.'     'Be  it  so,'  the  Tiovemor  replied;   *  but 
nation  has  also  a  custom.    When  men  hum  women  alive  we  hangf 
tlieni,  and  cxmhscateall  their  property.  My  carpenters  slinll  there- 
fore erect  gibbets  au  nliich  to  hnng  all  connemed  when  the  widow 
is  consumed.     Let  us  all  act, according  to    national    customs.'^ 
Though  they  tiad  no  compassion  for  burning  women,  tliey  fell 
that  it  would  he  unpleasant  to  be  hftn);ed  themaelves  ;  and  ibc 
was  an  end  of  suttee.     ^\x  Ctiarles  Napier  was  accustomed  in 
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this  fashion  to  r«nson  questions  with  tlie  natives,  and  bis  nr^- 
enis  And  his  hniiter  niailr  c-onvi'iis  to  )ii$  policy,  ur  at  least 
leaccil  opposition.  He  fount!,  for  instance,  that  ttie  Ameers 
lint)  numerons  flebtors,  nnd  when  the  princes  were  dispossessed 
nil  sent  to  Btjiubay  lie  proclaiuieti  an  nbolilion  of  outstanding^ 
iabililios.  that  those  who  owed  the  money  tnig'hl  pcrmanrntly 
abandon  the  cntise  of  their  credtlors.  *  Between  a  ruler  with  a 
spongo  and  one  with  on  iron  sceptre  tlipre  would  be  no  liesital  ion.' 
'1  he  rich  Hindoos,  conceivinff  pcrliaps  from  such  unwonted  fi<^n&- 
rosily  that  the  Governor  was  an  easy,  simple  man  who  could  be 
readily  imposed  on,  asserted  that  the  Ameers  were  indebted  to 
them  an  enormous  sum,  which  he  who  had  succeede*!  to  their 
inheritance  must  in  justice  refund.  The  Governor  onswered  that 
if  the  money  nas  advanced  it  must  have  been  lor  the  purpose  of 
mntnTainIng  lite  war  against  himself,  and  that  he  would  examine 
the  loans  with  a  view  to  inflict  a  fine  upon  the  lenders  for 
assisting  bis  enemies.  *  Then  we  are  ruined,'  said  the  pre- 
tended creditors ;  *  we  must  star^'e ;  we  must  die.*  *  Tliat,' 
replied  Sir  Charles,  'will  Iw  very  convenient;  for  1  am  abont  to 
ronalruet  a  large  retnrterv,  and  shall  want  IkkIics  to  put  into  ir. 
Be  iht-refore  at  your  ease  ;  when  vou  die  I  will  take  y»m  under 
mr  protection,  and  bury  you  honourably.'  The  usurers  saw  that 
thrir  fraud  was  detected.  With  Efistem  shamclrssnes*  thej 
^nlaufihcd  at  the  jcsL,  and  went  their  way  in  good  humour. 
^B  The  exactions  of  the  Ameers  had  been  »rent  both  with  ricli 
^^an»l  pimr.  If  a  Mirnhx)  was  suspt'cK-tl  to  W  rich,  they  made  him 
bid,  ns  at  an  auction,  for  bis  own  uo»e  and  ears.  He  redeemed 
ihcm  for   what    ho  thought  tliem  worth  :  or,  if  the  price  wag 

I  beyond  bis  means,  he  must  have  resigned  the  member  as  a 
loxur}*  lie  could  not  afford  to  keep.  The  labourer  was  compelled 
to  work  at  a  tarifT, — for  a  little  prain  if  llic  Ameers  were  the 
empluyers;  for  a  penny  a  day  if  he  served  a  subjfcl.  It  is  a 
rrniarkaltle  instance  of  ilie  strange  perversion  of  ideas  which  are 
.enj:cn<lerpd  by  custom,  that  some  oi  the  I'uropcans  in  India 
blamed  Ha  Charles  Aapier  for  putting  a  stop  to  this  rubbery  of 

■the  servant  by  the  master.  The  taxes  levied  by  the  Ameers  were 
Oppresiive.  They  never  took  less  than  half  the  jirodoce,  and 
often  three-fourths:  Sir  Charles  Napier  redocfd  tlin  tleoinml  to 
one-third.  To  guard  ngninst  the  usual  Kasteru  ubuses  in  the 
collection  of  tbe  revenue,  be  divided  the  coimtry  into  districts, 
and  in  each  he  organised  a  staff  in  a  way  to  exercise  eflitient 
rision.     Complaints    of   injustice   were  alwavs  sure  of  a 
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privrd  of  Lis  post,  fined  fire  hundred  pounds,  and  arol  lo  % 
iu  cliaina  un    ttio  ru«U.      A  lieutenant  of  pulice  cxtoitcd  mom- 
und  uu  liid  victims  rcmnnst rating  lie  lloggtd  the  spukesnian. 
Charles  Napier  sont  liim  a  prisoner  to  the  scrnc  of  his  villanjj 
whcru  be  received  the  same  number  of  lasbcs  he  liad  iuAicl 
*  When  before  this,'  said  tlie  people,  '  was  it  ever  known  t 
lUe  officers  of  the  goveriimcut  were  puuisLcd   for  iU-(r«atin^ 
poor  (tUa;!Cr?     The  padisltBW  is  g'real ;  he  isjusl.'      Tu  u. 
lUc  poor  rcjoiee  in  his  govcnimerit  w«s  the  priHluminant  desr 
with  ivhi(-h  Sir  Charles  Napier  commenced  his  rule  ;  and   a* 
the  eullL-etors,  sub-collrctois,  and  t-iitnuiandcis  of  oulpusts 
nagistruics,  with  power  to  decide  upon  ordinary  offences,  the  I 
was  at  every  man's  door,  and  there  was  a  ready  ap|Ksil  fri 
Eastern  wr«n^  lo  English  e(|uity. 

The  country  wax  iu  n  iiidc  end  primitive  state.  '  Evcrylhi 
said  the  (jovernor,  '  is  to  b^  ciealcd.  VVc  are  more  like  a  cului 
in  a  wildeincES  than  n  rivilised  coinmiiniiy,  but  it  is  a  rich  ni 
derness,'  Cultivation  liad  languished,  because  the  moment 
harvest  grew  rich  it  was  reaped  by  the  spoiler.  Koads,  brtdg 
canals — nearly  all  the  necessaries  tipon  which  cummerco 
agriculture  depend — had  to  be  calle*!  into  being.  There  w 
not  even  shelter  for  tbe  troops,  nor  a  (garden  with  vegetables  lo 
the  houses.  The  Governor,  who  had  as.  fine  an  eye  for  the  works 
which  render  nations  rich  as  for  the  conduct  of  a  campaign,  and 
who  loved  the  constructive  arts  of  peace  with  far  dccjwr  fenrnnr 
than  the  di^stroying  art  of  war,  framed  grand  conceptions,  and 
entered  U|iou  thu  task  with  his  uccustifiiicd  2eal.  Oul  uiatcriali 
for  rajiid  ]>rogress  were  wanting'.  There  was  a  dearth  of  cngi^^ri 
ncers  to  plan,  ami  a  dearth  of  woikmt-n  to  execute.  The  Aoiecf^^^ 
took  fioiu  the  artifiL-ers  half  tbuir  earnings,  and  a  uiuiety  of 
the  remaining  half  was  the  perrjuisite  of  the  tax-gatherer,  wfaum 
they  Were  cotn|}e)1ed  to  pay  lor  ilee<.-ing  them.  The  runsc- 
quencc:  was  that  artisans  hud  ceiise<l  lo  bring  tlicir  hd)our  Iu  the 
I>pggarly  market  of  Stinde,  and  the  Governor  bad  to  invite  them 
from  CuUh  and  lionibay.  For  a  while  they  were  of  necessity 
few  in  number,  and,  since  ever}'thing  liad  Iu  be  dunp,  were 
insufhcient  for  the  demand.  This  enabled  them  to  make  their 
own  terms.  Their  wages  were  large,  their  induslry  small,  and 
the  climate  enervating.  Once  Sir  Charles  Napier  wan  bed  some 
men  drawing  up  bricks  in  little  baskets  to  a  M-afTolding  twenty 
feet  high,  and  found  that  it  took  lour  men  five  laioutes  tu 
raise  eight  bricks.  Rut  time  in  sinnc  degree,  us  the  (lovernur 
foresaw,  abated  the  evil.  The  labourers,  who  at  hrst  went  off 
were  blamed,  at  last  submiited  to  punishment  rather  ih 
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be  dismissed,  for  tbej  had  tasted  the  comforts  which  money 
commands,  and  the  more  they  got  the  stronger  the  motive  to 
keep  it.  In  many  cases  his  grand  designs  were  stopped  by  the 
■hortsighted  views  of  Government,  who  would  not  sanction  or 
even  notice  his  schemes.  No  one  perceived  more  clearly  than 
himself  the  distinction  between  a  wise  and  a  foolish  expenditure. 
A  mole  which  he  constructed  was  necessary  to  render  Kurrachce 
a  useful  port.  He  was  told  it  would  be  ruinous.  '  Yet  it  will 
change,'  he  said,  '  Kurrachee  from  a  mud-built  hamlet  to  a  lai^ 
flourishing  city.  Three  years  ago  they  would  not  build  a  store- 
bouse  for  the  commissariat,  from  economy.  I  have  had  an  exact 
calculation  made,  and  fifteen  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  stores 
have  been  destroyed  by  exposure  to  weather,  which  would  have 
been  saved  by  laying  out  five  hundred  pounds  on  the  store- 
honse.'  Far  from  being  an  advocate  for  extravagance,  he 
thought  that  the  encouragement  of  it  was  one  among  other 
reasons  why  '  our  Legislature  was  enough  to  destroy  the  greatest 
empire  in  the  world.'  The  Duke  of  Wellington  many  years 
before  had  said  in  a  letter,  '  After  you  have  sat  one  or  two 
sessions  in  parliament,  and  have  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  questions  are  discussed,  time  is  spent,  and  busi- 
ness done  there,  you  will  probably  be  astonished,  as  I  have  been, 
how  England  came  by  her  greatness.' 

While  the  Governor  was  striving,  by  all  the  influence  he 
could  exercise  and  all  the  aids  he  could  command,  to  force  on 
civilization,  a  sudden  calamity  suspended  his  efforts.  A  fever, 
which  utterly  prostrated  its  victims,  broke  out  in  October,  1843, 
and  laid  in  succession  the  entire  army,  17,000  strong,  upon 
their  backs.  *  There  was  nobody,*  says  Sir  William  Napier, 
'  to  make  out  a  report ;  and  in  some  regiments  no  medical  man 
■was  able  to  attend  the  hospitals.'  The  gates  of  Hyderabad 
were  obliged  to  be  fastened,  because  the  guards  could  not  be 
relieved.  Lord  Ellenborough  inquired  what  public  works  had 
been  done,  and  the  Governor  replied,  '  The  only  thing  done  for 
the  last  five  months  has  been  drinking  quinine.'  I'he  natives 
suffered  as  much  as  the  English.  The  cultivation  of  the  land 
was  mostly  suspended,  and  few  were  the  crops  which  were  sown 
that  year.  The  entire  nation  was  prostrate,  and  in  bed.  The 
artisans  fled  in  terror  to  the  places  from  whence  they  came, 
and  when  the  pestilence  and  the  panic  were  past  they  had  to  be 
gathered  together  again  from  afar.  The  cause  of  the  visitation 
could  only  be  guessed  at.  Sir  Charles  Napier  imputed  it  to  the 
Indus  having  risen  above  its  ordinary  level,  and  produced  a 
wider  surface  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  which,  decaying  under  the 
influence  of  the  burning  son  when  the  waters  receded,  occasioned 
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malaria.*     Before  the  fever  hrolte  ont  the  physicians  hmd  nbUged 
him  to  gi>  to  Kurrachee  for  hii  health.      While  he  was  enfeehl 
Xty  the  old  sickness  be  was  overtaken  b_v  the  new;    l>ul  thougl 
some  officers  hail  gone  rhileliih  nr  insane  for  a  time  frrtin  I' 
effi^cts  uf  the  fever,  and  others  had  committed  saidile  from  t 
emreme  depression  it  produced,  he  nerer  ceaseil  to    Iteep  hi 
wits  about    him,  and  was    still   rmphatically  the   fliivenwir  f»l 
Scindv.  t     His  friends,  who  were  persuaded  that  he  was  killing 
himself,  be<^ed  him  to  resign.     He  answered,  '  No — not  to  sate 
a  tliuiisiind  lives.     The  horses  here  are  wild,  hut  ihcy  know  mj 
hand  ;  with  another  tbey  would  start  off  while  he  wai  gntberia 
up  llie  reins.'     The  people  respected  him  for  the  benefifcnce 
his  rule,  but  tins  in  a  roiintry  recently  conquered,  and  less  ih 
lialf-fiviUs(H),  would   have  been  small  security,  if  they  had 
also  dreaded  the  weight  of  his  arm.     He  was  known  hy  the  till 
of  the  Sheitan-ka'Bhaett,  lyx  the  DcriVt  Brother^  and  in  every  hi 
in  the  land  was  n  wurd  of  terror  to  evil-doers. 

*  Chili'M  (lark  ntatroiis  loti^:  sUU  taiue 
The  froward  child  with  Ucrtraui's  name.' 

A  year  later  he  had  to  undertake  a  service   in  which  all  tf 
terror  of  his  name,  all  his  skill,  and  all  his  darin;;  were  re/]<iiru( 
ScitHle  was  lioundeil  on  the  west  by  tlip  MaU  Mtiuutnins;   to  tl 
north  were  the  Culchec   Hills.     In  the  west  were  many  ehiei 
who  had  not  submitted  till  a  timely  seizure  of  one  of  their  numl* 
struck  terror  into  the  rest,  and  then  a  hundred  and  fii'tpeit  vc 
to  Kurrnrhec  to  make  iheir  salaams.     It  was  a  principle  of  Sit 
Cbarlrs  NapitT  to  dis|>lay  his  furre  to  an-rt  tlie  necessity  of  usii 
it,   and    he  obli^rcd  these   warriors,  much  against  their  will,  tt 
witness  a  review.     'That,'  said  a  chief,  when  the  line  ndvancr 
'is  the  WAV  you  Came  on  at  Dubbn.'    The  remainder,  who  beheli 
the  spectacle  for  the  first  time,  exclaimed,  *By  Allah!  it  in 

*  The  Mladcs  came  nn  st  lh«  chaages  of  ll»e  BMon.    *  Tb«  wise  nen  in 

Ikni),'   131(1  Sir  Chttrlo,  '  niaj-  Iftugh,  but  tin  doctor  lirre  laugKn:  ihmy  pHob 
quiniuu  SI  full  and  iii.>w  mouu.'      IT  ibe  (;i.-iktiiI  XtnA  rt^d  tbe  cdewrsud 
Mnstl's  '  Gmst  on  ihc  Influence  of  "^nn  &iid  Moon  m(>oii  Iltimaii  HodicB,'  lir  w 
liRVv  knairn  lltui  itii'rv  wa*  '^■f['>  aulbnrir^  tnr  Itii.-  ijiirlriiii-.     *Tu  ^'tnii'ludr.' 
U«a(l,  Hl^er  dclailiiig  luauj  iuxuuct^  uf  lliv  aci:Hsv  ur  rxu)>erj(M>n  t't   \\i 
i1mj»o  [H-iioils  '  !'"-■  powerful  set  ion  of  ibuuit>vu  i&ot^evrveil  uoioulv  t>y  pluli 

aud  DKitiml  hiKturinDV,  but  wen  by  iliv  c^'minoi]  pt-oplv,  who  hsTc  tic«a 

fiertoadetl  of  )i  tiiti«  out  of  miud.  I'liiiv  r^laiM  ituit  An&totlc  lunt  it  dowa  as' 
mphwum  "  Ihnt  no  uniuial  die*  l>ul  in  ilio  ebb  of  llm  tidv  i'  aud  ifaiil  liirilth  « 
dvaths  cbirfly  bu|)pcn  itbnut  ihr  nV"  iinil  fiiU  mi-tai  is  an  nxtoni  rvvn  sUKXij 
womtii.*  Kvtrj  one  will  r<'incm))cr  the  iklliivion  to  the  jkipnlar  l»liif  in  Ar 
lolly's  apltunNni,  irliicb  is  loiituim-d  in  Mr*,  (^itkljr  t  dck^ripiiuiti  uf  iftc  dratti 
Fatstaffp— *  '*  purled  JD*t  twtween  iwdrv  anil  out,  •<''n  »\  flio  turiiiii^'  uf  ihc  lidsJ] 

t  One  of  hi«  liirutrnanit  wron-  to  Uiia  cvvry  wvuk  truai  Uiu  iulvmr,  Itist 
oonutr)-  WIS  ■  pcrftctly  quitt' 
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wall — a  moving  wall.  Ob,  PadUhaw,  you  are  master  of  the  world.*. 
The  mountains  on  the  west  gave  him  no  more  uneasiness,  but  it 
was  very  different  with  the  fastnesses  on  the  north  which  were 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  determined  robbers,  A  wide  desert 
interposed  between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  frontier 
of  Scinde,  and  the  marauders  were  thus  possessed  of  a  double 
protection.  Their  small  mares  were  so  fleet  that  English 
cavalry  could  not  come  up  with  them,  and  so  enduring  that- 
the  desert  could  not  destroy  them.  Their  food  was  fastened 
nnder  their  bellies,  and  the  rider  carried  his  own  victuals  at  his 
back.  Armed  with  matchlock,  sword,  shield,  and  dagger,  these 
soldier- freebooters  flew  like  birds  across  the  wilderness,  pounced 
suddenly  upon  a  village,  plundered  it  of  all  it  contained,  and 
again  swept  over  the  sands  to  their  mountain  homes.  Tliey  bad 
of  late,  contrary  to  their  usual  custom,  added  cruelty  to  robbery, 
and  at  a  place  called  Mean<ka-kote,  had  killed  forty  inhabitants, 
and  cut  off  the  bands  of  the  children  for  the  sake  of  their  bracelets. 
The  heat  of  the  desert  rendered  it  impossible  to  pursue  them  from 
April  to  October,  no^  at  other  seasons  could  an  effective  stop  be 
pat  to  the  depredations  of  horsemen  who  stooped  as  suddenly  as 
an  eagle  upon  their  pre}',  and  who  bore  it  away  with  equal 
rapidity.  There  was  only  a  single  remedy — (o  invade  these 
wUd  marauders  in  their  own  strongholds,  and  carry  them  off  as 
they  themselves  had  been  wont  to  carry  off  the  cattle  in  their 
forays.  But  they  were  16,000  desperate  warriors,  'and  it  was 
their  boast  that  for  six  hundred  years  no  king  had  ever  got  beyond 
■  the  first  defiles  in  their  land,  though  some  had  tri'>d  with  a 
hundred  thousand  men.'*  Many  Indian  officers  believed  with 
them  that  the  attempt  to  penetrate  into  their  dens  would  be  vain. 
*  Sir  C.  Napier,'  they  said,  *  was  too  confident  from  his  previous 
successes,  and  did  not  know  how  terrible  were  these  mountaineers 
in  their  fastnesses.'  None  knew  so  well  the  difficulties  to  be  en- 
countered, and  he  even  doubted  whether  anything  decisive  could 
be  done.  *  Vet  the  robbers,*  said  he,  *  must  he  chastised  or  this 
land  cannot  thrive.*    He  reflected  long  upon  the  means  of  accom- 

flishing  his  end,  and  met  with  many  hindrances  and  delays. 
a  the  winter,  however,  of  1845,  all  was  ready,  and  on  the  16th 
of  J  anuary  he  expected  to  pass  the  frontier  on  his  way  to  the 
hills.  He  had  a  vein  of  superstition  in  him.  On  the  12th  of' 
November  his  favourite  horse  fell  and  rolled  over  him.  He  went 
to  see  ttie  Sir  C.  Napier  steamer,   and  he  fell  down  the  hold. 

*  '  History  of  Sir  Charles  N'apier'e  Administration  of  Scinde,'  by  Sir  William 
Napier.  To  understand  fully  ilie  details  of  the  gOTernment  of  Scinde,  as  irell 
as  of  the  campaign  against  the  Hill  robbers,  it  is  essential  to  read  this  able  and 
instmctive  work,  upon  which  we  have  drawn  very  largely. 
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*Tlifrie  thingi,'  he  8ai<l,  'affect  me.  Am  I  to  fail  or  fall  in  tlM; 
raid  iigaius!  tbc  njliWra?'  He  now  ipiUiered  cncourageunmt  fr 
a  amcourse  of  oppusilc  omi^ns.  Two  yfiirs  before  he  marct 
against  tbc  Ameers,  and  a  comet  appeared.  He  was  abcmt 
niarcli  against  tUo  UiDaiea,  aud  another  cuiiict  iras  flaming  in 
skies.  It  nos  on  tlie  l(3tb  of  January-,  tuo,  that  \ic  was  woumli 
and  taken  prisoner  at  Comnnn,  and  Ibouj^i  tliis  inin|it  not  seeat 
liarbiiipi-r  uf  vttTiurv.  vet  wtien  tlic  {mrt  (lint  be  pctfurmcO  in  I 
fif\t\  is  remembered,  and  how  marvelloas  was  bis  csrapc,  it  it  nut 
surprising  ibat  be  sbould  have  numbered  Jt  amung  Iiis  Juckr 
da^B.  '  Huw  these  straii|rc  cuiiicidcnces,'  he  coolinned,  *  strike 
the  mtud! — at  least  they  do  mine :  tbcv  have  not  much  influenre 
upon  uie,  but  tliey  have  some.  GchI's  will  be  dune  whetbet 
evinced  by  si^s  or  not :  my  buBtness  is  to  do  my  duty.' 

In  die  plan  of  bis  cnmpa)»ii  be  displayed  his  usual  far^pniig 
subtlety.  He  reversed  the  urdinnry  rule  of  war  which  enjoins  • 
cnnimander  to  cnncentmte  his  own  fono&and  divitle  those  of  the 
enemy.  1  lis  obj<^t  was  to  drive  the  billmen  into  a  rompnct  niaM, 
partly  bet-auw  tbey  were  composed  of  different  tribes,  and  all 
oiatory  showed  ihal  si>Idirrs  of  different  rlnns  nr  nations  cnulil 
not  liiDi;  a^rcc  when  jnstli^d  to<;f>tlier.  and  partly  berause  tlirtf 
women,  children,  and  cattle  would  embarrass  their  march,  and 
the  wnnt  of  water  com|H:l  them  to  fijfht  or  perish.  At  their  bark 
were  the  Murrees,  wlw  were  hostile  to  them ;  upon  their  riil 
was  the  Mazznrce  district,  which  belon^^ed  to  Mooltan.  Ttirir 
only  free  borders  w<t««  on  ihelr  8<iiitli  »nd  wesl.  nnd  here  bir 
Chai'loi  Napier  meant  to  seize  ilie  defiles,  and  moving  ixook 
ererv  point  towards  a  centre  u>  coop  them  up.  He  made 
prep»raliuns  with  tbc  utmost  8e<Tcay,  and  when  he  was 
to  strike  employed  artifice  lu  deceive  the  robbers  as  tu  bis  rni 
dpsi^.  In  this  he  stio<-peded.  He  marched  rapidly  over  the 
depart  on  four  lines  of  road  to  surprise  the  W3tcrinn;-plares  in  tb« 
nei-;libourhood  of  tbc  numntniiis.  On  bis  eilrcmc  left  went 
Wuilec  Cbandia,  a  native  iilly,  to  attack  the  post  of  I*iMdajrc: 
on  bis  extreme  rifrht  went  AliMoorad;  In  the  inlermodiate  s 
inarched  Major  Jacob  to  assail  Shabiioor,  and  the  (icncrnl 
self  on  a  fourlb  line  to  take  possession  of  Ooch.  That  furtui 
whidi  fuvuurs  the  brave  attended  all  their  attempts.  IJia  own 
advEm(X>d  force,  under  Cajxain  Salter,  attacked  die  robbers  on  liie 
night  of  the  15lh,  and  captured  mmc  than  3000.  \Vl)«a  tfae 
artillery  opened  on  lliem  the  cuemy  exclaimed,  'The  Shetia. 
lifnifif  himself  is  there,'  and  immediately  fled.  Ho  had 
twenty-two  hours  on  horseback  when  news  was  bruufEbt 
SbahpiKir  was  in  Jacob's  hands.  Sir  Charles  remoualeil,  r 
there  s'r^ight,  an  additional  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  UxA  tat 
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meaiures,  aad  wrote  his  despatches  before  lying  down  to  rest. 
Then  he  slept  a>  'if  he  should  never  wake  again,'  and  it  is  a 
wonder  he  did.  He  was  in  his  63rd  year,  and  was'a  sotifering  and 
apparently  fragile  man. 

By  his  swift  and  secret  march  through  the  desert  the  General 
bad  surprised  the  exterior  line  of  positions.  Long  ravines 
threaded  the  moantains  from  west  to  east,  and  cross  defiles  ran 
into  these  ravines  from  the  south.  He  stationed  troops  to  com- 
mand the  openings  on  the  west  and  prevent  the  enemy  from 
giving  him  the  slip,  while  General  Simpson  entered  a  gorge  on 
that  side  above  the  position  supposed  to  be  occopied  by  the 
robbers,  and  marched  or  rather  climbed  along  the  rugged  bed  of 
the  pass  to  drive  them  into  the  cross  defiles  which  ran  to  the 
south.  Up  one  of  these  latter  awful  clefts  went  Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  meet  the  retiring  billmen,  and  place  them  between  his 
fire  in  their  front  and  that  of  Simpson  in  their  rear.  The  com- 
binaticm  failed  because  Ali  Moorad,  who  ought  to  have  arrived 
by  a  particular  day  at  the  throat  of  another  defile  further  on  to 
the  General's  right,  had  loitered  by  the  way,  and  the  robbers 
issuing  forth  from  the  unguarded  outlet  skirted  the  desert,  and 
hastening  towards  an  entrance  more  to  the  east,  buried  them- 
selves in  a  fresh  compartment  of  tlieir  mountain  fastnesses. 
The  humanity  of  Sir  Charles  had  a  little  before  prevented  his 
striking  a  decisive  blow,  and  closing  the  campaign  almost  the 
hour  it  commenced.  On  the  18tb  of  January  he  ascertained  that 
the  robbers  were  moving  on  a  line  across  his  front,  but  their 
families  were  with  them,  and  never  giving  or  expecting  quarter 
they  had  the  habit,  when  defeat  was  perceived  to  be  inevitable, 
of  killing  their  women  and  children  to  prevent  their  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  foe.  *It  is  very  dreadful,'  he  said  in  his  Journal 
some  years  before  when  speaking  of  sieges,  *  to  fire  on  any  but 
troops.*  He  carried  his  maxims  of  humanity  further  here,  and 
allowed  victory  to  escape  him  when  it  offered,  rather  than  provoke 
barbarians  to  deal  out  death  among  themselves.  Their  san- 
guinary customs  were  rendered  terribly  apparent  by  some  children, 
who  were  picked  up  by  our  troops,  asking  r^ularly  every  day 
'  When  are  we  to  be  killed  ? ' 

The  delay  placed  Sir  Charles  Napier  in  a  perilous  position, 
and  produced  one  of  those  mischances  of  war  which  no  sagacity 
can  forestall.  There  was  a  general  opinion  that  the  expedition 
must  fail.  The  camel-contractors  bmk  the  alarm,  and  went  off 
with  fire  hundred  animals  in  the  night  Tbe  austere  and  arid 
mountains  yielded  little  herbage  or  water;  the  captured  cattle 
were  insufficient  to  feed  his  army.  He  had  formed  large  maga- 
zines at  Sbahpoor,  but  the  beasts  of  burthen  were  essential  to 
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hrinfr  the  supplips  from  this  post  to  the  camp.  He  aetcil  with 
the  derision  which  never  faileti  him  in  any  extremity.  Uiit 
he  could  prorure  a  fresh  drove  of  camels  ho  dismounted  ha)| 
lighting  camel  corps,  like  that  with  which  he  advanced  to  Email 
Ghur,  and  in  onejoamey  brought  up  44,000  lhs.of  flour.  If  ll 
half-rntions  niiu'd  misgivings  of  the  possibility  of  remninin)f. 
answcfcd  that  he  would  cat  up  tiis  horse  before  he  retreatet)  an 
inch  ;  and  if  there  was  a  talk  o(  want  of  watrr  he  bi<l  his  meS 
dig'  fur  it.  On  one  occasion  when  llie  sohliers  were  gasping  frotn 
thirst,  a  river  some  sixty  yai<ls  btuad  and  two  feet  deep  car 
gushiofT  through  the  camp.  'I  expected/  he  says,  *thia  /I 
mora,  knowing  them  of  oM  in  Porlngnl,  Spain,  Italy, 
Grcei-e.'  To  the  soldiers  l*.  apjieavcd  little  less  than  mirat-ulr>as. 
Nothing,  however,  ctmtribuled  more  to  sustain  their  spirits  tliaa 
that  tlio  General  was  the  first  in  endurance  as  in  command. 
'All  my  life,'  he  said,  'the  idea  of  making. soldiers  do  what  1 
did  not  do  myscl.*"  has  been  odious  to  me.  Every  moment  thai 
the  traces  focL  slack  the  whip  uf  conscience  cuts  1o  the  bone  and 
convulsive  exertions  follow/  It  was  his  maxim  that  no  ofhcer 
couUI  succeed  in  leading  others  if  c«>mfort  was  prcferrrtl  W 
military  spirit.  He  was  disjjusted  to  observe  young  l*- 
indulging  in  the  ease  whiL-h  only  Belonged  to  worn-oui  vcc.  _  i:L__ 
'There  are  boys,'  be  said,  *in  this  camp  who  have  more  luxuries 
than  myself,  who  am  03  and  Governor  of  Scinde.  The  want  of 
beer  ami  wine  is  absolute  niiaforlune  to  tliem.  The  privntr 
soldier  cannot  have  luxuries,  and  if  he  sees  his  superiors  despite 
them  lie  does  the?  same ;  but  if  tlie^c  sacrifice  everything  to  cnjoi 
mcnt,  every  reprimand  he  receives  from  the  gentlemanly  Syl 
diaguttts  him.  not  only  irith  the  fop  but  with  the  setvicc.' 
commended  Frederick  the  Great,  Napoleon,  and  Moore  for 
peniiilting  regimental  officers  lo  ride  on  u  march  or  in  the  fiell 
The  practice  was  offensive  to  tlie  men,  and  ought,  he  thuugbt,  lo 
rcToh  tiio  pride  of  those  who  professed  lo  lead  ihem.  He  wiu  of 
opinion  that  unless  the  ei'il  was  clicckcd  it  would  continue, 
increase,  imd  Sir  William  Napier  adds,  tlial  the  sagacity  of  the  I 
mark  was  illustrated  by  the  evidenccofaCVimean  General  l>cfa 
the  Sebastopid  Cummitlce,  who  was  reported  to  have  assertetl.  III 
it  would  t>e  wise  economy  to  alU>w  every  oilicer  a  waggtm.^  For- 
tunately for  the  villagers  of  N'orthern  M<'indc  the  Giiv'cmi>r  wis 
trained  in  a  dilTerent  school,  for  whatever  may  be  the  eeunalBT 
of  waggons  and  horses  they  could  not  have  traversed  the  Cutcbcr 
hills.  His  views  and  practice  upon  this  point  form  an  cssentisl 
part  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's   history.     His    tncn  followed  tf 

'  '  Ik-ing  in  tlw  Crimi-n.*  f»\»  Sir  WillbRi,  *  li«  had  rsiigltt  lli«  ti|>rrit  of  tk 
ancWat  ikyihtaat,  who  ilwajs  weai  W  var  iritii  tlii-ir  faaulki  ui  wafgona.' 
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Sff'Ancr  hecaase  he  \pi\ ;  they  bore  raliguf>s  and  nrivntions  in  the 
muuntntns  because  lie  «et  them  ihe  exntnple.  '  When  I  wre,'  said 
an  ollirur,  'tbnt  old  man  incessantly  on  his  horse,  how  run  I  who 
am  vouiie  and  strong  be  irlle  ?'  If  he  had  gone  in  n  wafTJon  the 
pn>l>abilit^  is  that  aetthcr  he  nor  hU  ttwips  would  ever  have 
TCtdlTJwL 

'  Thmigb  the  innrniiders  had  escaped  by  the  negligence  of  AH 
Mnnrnd,  the  General  hud  iiarmwcd  ihrir  range.  Keeping  iho 
defiles  which  both  opened  the  way  into  the  fastnesses  and  main- 
tained his  t'ommunicnlJons  with  his  magsxines  in  the  desert, 
be  rontinucil  to  draw,  us  it  were,  the  cover  in  which  the 
fox  wna  hid.  This  required  incessant  marching  and  stnitaj;;era, 
and  WHS  renden-d  more  enibnrrassinj^  from  the  iin[>o$silultty  of 
pronirin;*  »  sinj^lc  trustworthy  spy,  while  all  his  own  movemi-nia 
were  rcporletl  to  the  coeray.  Passin);  over  the  details  of  his 
dexterous  manieuvres,  which  were  constantly  changed  wilh 
rlinn;;ing  eircumsLinees,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  final  capture. 
There  was  a  renowned  stronghold  in  these  mountains  called 
Trukkee,  which  the  General  divined  would  become  ihc  refuge  of 
the  rohbeni  when  driven  to  bay.  Me  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
learn  its  toralilr,  but,  as  he  kept  closing  in  upon  Ids  prey,  be  at 
lost  ascertained  that  it  was  not  far  off.  On  the  28th  of  February, 
when  he  was  alone  at  dinner,  a  trooper  came  full  gallop  to  report 
that  the  hitlinen  liud  attacked  a  convoy  which  was  within  three 
miles  of  the  camp.  The  General  hastened  to  the  spot,  and  on  his 
way  caus;ht  sight  of  some  robbt-r  cavnliy,  who  disappeared 
ihrnugli  a  chasiQ,  and  his  guide,  who  had  previously  ondcaruured 
To  mislead  him,  exclaimed  'Trukkee!'  This  famous  fastness 
was  an  enonnous  well,  twelve  miles  long  and  six  wide,  it  was 
formed  by  a  belt  of  abni>st  |>erpeudicular  rocks  many  hundred 
feel  in  height,  and  the  bottom  of  the  interior  was  rough  with 
precipices,  any  of  which  would  have  afforded  a  fine  position 
for  defem-c-  The  only  entrances  were  through  n.irrow  clefta, 
which  resolute  men  might  maintain  against  a  host.  The  robbers, 
consisting  of  thousands,  had  gone  into  their  cage,  and  the  first 
care  of  Sir  Cliurlea  Napier  was  to  shut  the  door.  The  crmnlry 
round  was  so  terrible — one  endless  scene  of  huge  nirks  and  sliarp 
stones,  that  it  was  with  great  diflicully,  and  after  a  march  of  sixty 
miles,  in  which  the  men  anil  horses  both  wore  out  their  shoes, 
that  a  second  fissure  was  gained,  and  the  robbers  securely  shut 
up  in  their  den.  There  was  abundance  of  water  in  their  retreat, 
but  a  blockade  must  soon  exhaust  their  food.  Water,  however, 
was  scarce  in  the  L^nzlisli  camp,  piovisions  were  brought  up  with 
diffirulty,  and  the  General  could  not  afford  to  try  which  would 
be  straitened  soonest,  they  or  he.  He  planned  an  escalade, 
^_  which 


wbicb  waj  to  be  exemtetl  vrbile  be  drew  off  tbe  atlenuaa  of  tbe 
belea^trreil  hnnditti  by  tbrnwini^  shrtls  at  tUeir  parties  ujmo  tt 
lieigbbi,  nnd   kecpin;^   up   a  tic^tnendnua  cnnnonade   througb   ll 
cbasm  wbicb  led  into  tbe  basin,  filling  the  place  wltb  a  denfeiiii 
ronr    from    the    reverberation  njiainst  the  rr>ckSf  and   pmbablj 
striking  terror  Into  tbe  stoutest  beait     But  tbe  b!Ilinen  did  at 
wait  t'ur  liis  ulterior  plans.     'I'bev  saw  it  was  vaia  ti>  slru^ielc  tl 
tbeir  toils,  and  surrendered  to  t)>c  hiintsman.    '  Tber  had  been  sul 
duedi*  the^  said^  'by  a  man  wlium  no  one  couU  resist.'    Sume  who 
Bed  were  pnrsiieil  and  captured.      VVben  lliey  were  setured,  tbi 
General  tent  bis  soldiers  up  tbe  steep  tbcy  were  to  bavc  Kturmf 
to  ascertain  bow  long  tbe  operation  would  bave  taken,  and  as  tbe 
readied  ibe  summit  erer^  bayonet  bad  a  hr)t;bt  llanie  plramii 
on  it«  point.      In  liis  ride  on  tbe  16th  of  .lanuary  from  0«eb 
Sbabpotir  ibe  same  pbenomcnon  liad  occurreii,  and  so  ctmrged  til 
the  air  witb  electricit)*  then,  that  the  hair  of  tbe  men  srixxl  up  fr 
tbeir  bends.     The  snnd  ros«  in  a  »turui,  tboug^b  tbcrc  was  Ull 
wind.     The  feelings  were  afTected  by  it,  and  every  person  in 
company  was  greatly  distiiesscd.    Dust-storms  are  of  daily  occ 
rencc  in  those   parts;   but  this,  nbich  lliey  supposed  to  be  el( 
trie,  was  unique. 

'  Great,'  wrote  Sir  Chnrlei  on  the  9lb  of  March,  1S45,  tb^i 
day  whitb  coucluiled  Uic  (iini]):iign,  *  bag  been  iny  anxiety  ai|^^| 
labour  in  tbis  difTicult  warfare.  1  know  not  if  I  sball  get  crcdi^^ 
but  1  tblnk  it  bas  been  well  doiK.'  A  week  later,  at  Sbalipuoc, 
bii  said,  *  Errors,  neglect,  sound  caltrulatiuii,  all  Late  lurneil 
right  in  tbe  end.  C-nn  1,  tben,  feci  pirmd  of  my  ability?  \'( 
it  is  n  power  tiuseca,  though  to  me  evident,  tbiit  lias  guidfxl 
A  furciast  of  cvcntK  comes  over  me,  a  ihouiiund  thoughts  coUi 
and  bring  conviction  in  on  unaccountable  maoiicr.*  For  fr 
unaccountable,  tbls  is  the  usual  process  of  relloction  in  caparic 
understandiugs,  which  arc  wholly  U-nt  u|x>u  tbe  aimmjdisbmei 
of  an  arduous  task.  Their  grande&t  i<Ieas  dart  across  tbe  uji 
like  lightning  in  the  niglit,  but  without  toil  and  stuilyantl  the  c( 
ccntniliiin  of  tbe  faeullieH  no  sudden  iiluiuinaiion  would  distal 
the  darkness.  If  Sir  Charles  Xapier  had  been  a  man  of  eumt 
calibre,  and  bad  sunk  into  inactivity,  mental  or  bodily,  tbe  spi 
whteh  be  niuiutained  bad  prompted  him  would  soon  have  ces 
to  point  tbe  M'ay.  The  truth  was  that  tbe  diAiculty  of  the  eat 
prise  be  had  aecoiuplishcd  made  bim  marvel  that  no  mist 
were  i^>mmilted,  1  be  region  was  so  deiiitlate,  that  a  soltlil 
exclaimed,  '  ^Vben  God  created  the  world  be  CMl  the  rubbii 
bore.'  I'he  defiles  were  a  labyrinth  in  which  it  was  nest 
impossible  not  to  go  astray,  while  the  robbers  were  familiar  witb 
every  foot  of  ground,  and  were  like  goats  moTiog  nmnng  tbeir 
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native  cngs.  His  suppHei  had  to  be  brought,  protected  from 
surprise,  across  a  periloof  desert  and  over  mountain  fastnesses, 
in  quantities  to  feed  5000  soldiers,  besides  a  crowd  of  camp- 
followers.  That  neither  his  skill  nor  his  daring  in  such  an 
intricate  situation  should  ever  have  been  at  fault,  renders  this 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  feats.  He  paid,  without  designing 
It,  the  highest  complioient  to  the  dexterity  of  his  movements 
when  he  said,  *  We  won  rather  by  our  legs  than  our  arms.'  The 
wild  rovers  were  transferred  to  Sclode  and  settled  on  the  edge  of 
the  desert,  that  they  might  become  peaceful  cultivators  of  the 
soil  they  had  ravaged,  and  form  an  aidvance<l  guard  to  repel  the 
raids  of  any  remaining  robbers  who  might  be  lurking  in  the 
mountains.  'Little  pic-nics,'  said  Sir  Charles,  'we  must  expect, 
but  no  bands  of  thousands  with  sword  and  shield  will  fret  the 
border  again.*  An  occasional  Incursion,  on  a  diminutive  scale, 
took  place  as  he  anticipated,  and  the  reclaimed  freebooters, 
pursuing  their  ancient  comrades,  showed  that  they  could  protect 
the  property  they  had  obtained. 

In  December,  1845,  occurred  the  Sikh  war.  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  was  confident  of  preserving  peace,  and  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  with  that  peculiar  sagacity  of  which  his  life  affords  so 
many  examples,  pronounced  peace  to  be  impossible.  *  A  bloody 
day,*  he  said,  as  early  as  February,  1S44, '  is  about  to  dawn  upon 
the  Punjaub.  An  enormous  band  of  robbers  cannot  long  be 
endured  on  our  frontier.*  '  Mark  I '  he  repeated  in  June,  *  there 
mu»t  be  a  war  in  the  Punjaub.  It  Is  not  vse  but  they  who  will 
make  It.*  He  did  not  consider  the  accesstOD  of  territory  desirable 
in  itself,  for  he  thought  that  we  ought  to  consol  idate  the  provinces 
we  possessed  before  acquiring  more ;  but  if  we  had  neighbours  who 
would  not  suffer  us  to  live  in  quiet,  sclf>defence  demanded  tliat 
we  should  put  our  yoke  upon  their  necks.  In  the  summer  of 
1845  he  perceived  that  the  storm  was  about  to  burst,  and  he 
wrote  to  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  who  had  not  deemed  the  danger  suffi- 
ciently imminent  to  broach  the  subject,  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  organise  an  auxiliaiy  force,  and  pointing  out  the  way  In  which 
it  could  best  co-operate.  He  was  not  allowed  to  be  fore-armed, 
but  was  told  that  be  should  have  six  weeks'  notice  to  prepare. 
£ven  on  the  1st  of  December  he  received  an  assurance  from  the 
Governor-General  that,  in  his  belief,  there  would  not  be  a  con- 
flict at  all,  and  on  the  I8tb  of  that  month  the  battle  of  Moodkee 
was  fought  I  Sir  Charles  Napier  judged  barbarians  by  deeds  and 
not  by  professions,  and  well  he  knew  that,  although  their  words 
might  be  softer  than  butter,  yet  as  long  as  they  stood  with  uplifted 
swords,  they  had  war  in  their  hearts.  Suddenly  surprised  by  the 
bold  advance  of  the  Sikhs,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  called  upon  Sir 
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Cbttrlei  to  fxtcmpome  an  army  and  come  lo  his  aid.  *  Mt  worl. 
be  sa}<l  wbcii  he  rwcivctl  Ibc  summons,  *  is  to  tcmctiy  inislia^it ;  ii 
isbalf  the  glory  af  wnrto  ride  over  the  wn%-e  like  a  ship.'  He  iiad 
been  rwluced  by  three  regiments  at  the  time  he  was  askinf;  per* 
mtssimi  tu  add  to  his  forfx;;  the  three  regiments  had  just  arrived 
from  Seindc  at  Bombay  when  six  were  ordered  off  from  Bombay 
to  Scinde,  In  forty-fi^'e  i!ays  50,000  soUlietH  and  follnwers  were 
assembled  .^00  miles  from  lieiid-tjitnrters,  with  10,000  camels, » 
fleet  of  boats,  nn<l  all  the  necessary  stores.  No  one  mn  h«te 
CMt  a  fur»<.ry  glance  over  Sir  Charles  Napier's  campni|:ns  withoat 
perceiving  liuw  fttr-sceinjsr  and  complete  were  his  €H>mbioat)<nis  in 
war,  how  all  continj^enrics  bad  been  anticipated,  and  all  ndvonlasrc 
xecored.  '  My  plan,'  he  wrote  to  Sir  Henry  Hardiujre,  when  eniiea- 
voiirin^  to  stir  him  np  to  ris^ilanee,  *  is  to  consider  nverv  jmssil 
difficulty  :  it  is  only  when  not  I'nreseen  and  prepared  Jor  l! 
difficulttes  become  really  fearful  and  insurmountable.*  llisdrsi 
was  to  march  with  his  15,000  soldiers  and  80  pieres  of  rsnnoa 
alon^  Uolb  sides  of  the  river,  with  his  fleet  of  boats  to  conned  bit 
columns.  Thus  he  would  keep  the  banks  clear  of  enemies,  aod 
have  the  stream  fnr  a  secure  highway  to  send  Kirk  his  sick  aod 
brin*!  ddwn  his  supplies.  Mitlenkole,  the  firal  place  capable  of 
resistance,  was  to  be  assaileil  by  the  concentric  &re  ot  all  bis 
guns,  This,  be  said,  appeared  like  killing*  n  g^at  with  n  slrd^ 
hammer,  but  the  pressing  call  for  an  immediate  diversion  would 
not  permit  him  to  loiter  on  the  road,  and  a  moral  cfTci-t  woaH 
bcprodured  by  an  example  of  inslantnneouscrii»hing  power.  Hr 
had  an  ally  in  Mooltan,  which  be  was  confident  would  ojiea  in 
nttes  tn  him,  and,  if  it  did  not.  In-  was  prepared  to  fonre  them. 
Marching  rapidly,  and  leaving  the  men  at  each  halt  for  wbon 
the  pace  was  too  great,  to  follow  fa  a  day  or  two,  he  would  btrr 
fought  any  enemy  four  times  his  number,  aiul  if  conttary  to  sll 
expectation  they  cbance<I  to  be  too  strong  for  him  he  woold 
have  fallen  back  to  pick  up  the  tired  battalions  in  his  rear,  aoi] 
again  advnncwl.  Whether  he  enticed  the  8ikhs  after  btra,  or 
drove  tliem  l»efore  bim,  a  diversion  was  etfectetl,  and  lliey  would 
equally  be  prevented  from  pres&ing  upon  the  mnio  army  undrr 
Gougb.  The  approach,  indeea!,  of  Napier  by  threatening  Laboiv 
would  have  compelled  the  enemy  to  leave  their  entn-nclied  romp 
on  the  Sutlegc  and  hasten  back  to  protect  tlieir  rapHal 
'  Hardin;rc  could  have  passed  the  river  without  a  single  tosi,  and 
he  might  then  have  attarkei]  the  8iklis  at  hi)  pleasure  iu  tlic  o 
field  with  our  united  Corce  of  56,000  men.'  *I  am  conlidi 
fae  wrote,  *  of  success  as  far  as  a  man  cim  know  of  war ;  b 
if  Fortune  take  ofTenca  she  am  iiiuke  a  straw  ruin  aa  onn. 
He  bod  cunftdence  in  bis  troops,  for  they  were  wild  wttb  eathi 
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iasm  nt  the  pmspccl  of  llic  fflorions  dcwls  whirli  woulct  be 
lone  uoder  a  Ifailer  so  ri^nowned  ;  be  had  confidence  in  himaclf, 
'  for  I  knew,'  lie  snK?, '  that  I  was  n  Gc-ncrnl,  »nd  that  no  Sikli  chief 
rouUl  have  st<KM!  l«-forf  me.'  As  if  apolofrising  for  his  self-iusnr- 
ance  he  protesletl  he  could  not  help  it  *  It  comes  oicr  me  n%  1 
studjr  mv  pime.'  A  few  days  before  he  had  made  this  entry  in  hi* 
Journal ;  '  I  am  not  of  great  ability.  1  am  a  (lainsiaking  person, 
without  any  ol  that  asttiundiu^  power  of  mind  like  Napoleon  oi 
the  Duke.'  So  the  Duke  himself  disclaimed  genius,  and  im- 
puletl  liis  Iriuniplis  to  his  iiiduiitrr  ;  so  Oiarles  Fox  nccoiinted 
lor  his  excellence  as  u  debater  by  [he  very  some  expression  that 
be  was  *  a  painstaking;  person,' and  so  most  of  those  who  have 
been  pre-eminent  in  arls  or  arms  have  been  far  more  conscious 
of  ihc  exertions  than  their  endowments. 

When  the  fine  ptnn  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  been  settled 
down  to  its  miiiulcsl  details,  and  his  troojis  were  already  in 
movemcui,  his  own  remark  was  suddenly  verified.  His  cam- 
paigTi  *  was  ruined  by  a  straw.'  *  Our  military  madness  in  India/ 
be  said,  '  is  contempt  for  enemies,  and  for  those  rules  which 
nlnnc  give  us  llie  superiority.*  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  thought  little 
of  the  Sikhs,  and  *  expected  lo  march  over  the  country  at  once.' 
d  of  this,  they  became  the  invaders,  and  were  found  lo  be 

ring  and  disciplined  soldiers.  In  the  bnttle  fought  at  Fero- 
shasbiir  on  the  2ist  of  December  our  army  was  repulsed.  There 
were  many  who  advised  the  fi»vemi)r-(»eneraran(l  Commander- 
in-Chief  to  retreat.  *  No,'  replied  flough,  •  I  have  scrred  all  my 
life  with  honour,  and  if  we  are  beaten  I  will  leave  my  old  Iwmes 
to  whiten  this  field.'  *  No,'  repeated  Ilanlinge,  '  we  will  abide 
the  break  of  day,  and  then  either  swrop  all  heforc  us,  or  die 
honourably.'  IBritish  valour  and  bart>tirian  treachery — for  the 
Sikbs  bad  tmitors  in  their  camp — caused  llic  tide  tt>  turn  ou  the 
morrow  in  our  favour ;  but  so  equal  had  been  the  light,  that  the 
enemy  were  still  in  force,  and  resolute  as  ever  *  to  stand  the  hazard 
of  the  die.'  The  position  of  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  wlio  on  the 
Invasion  of  our  territory  had  hastened  into  the  field,  and  was  oow 
254)  miles  from  his  supplies  and  supports,  was  perilous  in  the 
extreme.  In  this  alarming  crisis  he  looked  to  the  genius  of 
Napier  to  save  him,  and  sent  him  orders  to  leave  hla  army,  and 
come  with  speed  to  the  scene  of  action.  In  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Charles  it  was  a  grievous  error.  His  15,000  men  wcrejiaralyaed, 
and  tlie  decisive  diversion  which  must  have  been  efleclcd  was 
ftinppe<l.  When,  however,  he  reache<l  the  ramp,  he  had  a  striking 
evi<h-nce  that  his  name  would  have  proved  a  host.  The  soldiers, 
who  had  never  set  eyes  on  him  before,  bailed  him  with  acdama- 
tioDS  wherever  he  went;  and  if  fortune  had  continued  adrrrsc 
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to  the  Knglish,  and  he  ronlJ  hnve  been  put  in  sopreine  com- 
numd,  il  is  not  likclj^  that  the  vlclor  uf  Meonvc  would  Lnve  bcm 
balBcd  by  udds.  But  while  he  was  on  Ihb  journey  tlie  UitUc  ' 
Sobraon  hsd  been  fought,  and  a  treaty  was  in  progrcsB.  Hr  co 
demncd  It  allogcthcr.  '  The  resull,'  be  wrote,  '  will  be  nnutt 
war.  The  Punjaiib  will  he  left  in  »1avny  to  ruffians,  and  1 
tragedy  must  be  reacted  a  year  or  two  hence,'  &>  cxaclly 
provetl.  When  the  Beloochs  lienni  that  he  liai)  been  urdrred 
ting:ly  to  head-quitrtera,  ihey  exdaimetl,  '  Now  all  will  Ite  settled.* 
*  News  of  the  peace  and  my  arrival  reached  Scinde  together, 
the  whole  country  belic^'ed  chat  my  going  did  it  at  ooue.' 
kisiaei,  or  fortone,  they  «'erc  accuBtomcd  to  say,  was  a 
loneer  than  that  of  any  other  man. 

Up  lothis  time  Sir  Charles  Napier  had  .ilways  mnintaincd  that 
he  had  heva  amply  rewardetl  Tor  his  mililHty  si:ccesM-s,  t!:ough  no 
'other  man  in  the  army  slinred  his  opinion.  But  when  olhcers 
received  for  the  campaign  on  tlie  Sntlege  higher  honours  than  hod 
been  bestowed  ti[X)Q  himself  fur  services  which  were  alike  lar 
greater  in  amount  and  fur  more  brilliant  in  exetution,  and  be  wbo 
had  been  railed  up  in  nnticipaiion  of  disaster,  tH-caiise  he  WM 
believed  to  be  the  only  niau  in  India  who  could  turn  defcnt  into 
Tictory,  was  now  passed  over  al'o^ciher,  then  be  fclc  that  jutti 
had  not  been  done  him,  and  that  siniiicr  influeticcs  were  nt  wori 
It  was  not  that  he  desired  a  title,  but  that  he  was  pained  by 
slight.  '  How  I  lutigh  when  men  say  that  I  want  a  peerage 
No ;  I  want  to  know  if  a  coroiiut  in  the  central  sun  is  mine:  my 
coiouut  Js  to  sec  those  that  are  dead,  to  be  away  from  anger  ana 
strife,  to  live  with  those  now  gone,  to  expect  those  wbo  survi 
me,  to  hear  birds  king  and  rivers  flow.'  The  highest  arlst 
is  that  of  nature — the  aristocracy  which  does  ni>t  deiive  its 
sideration  from  rank,  but  confers  lustre  upon  it.  His  wrr«!' 
honours  which  arc  read  in  a  nation's  eyes,  and  come  soiindctl  Uv 
from  a  nniiuu'«  tongue — honours  which  governments  are  uoablr 
to  give,  and  cannot  take  away. 

6ir  Charles  Napier  departed    from   Kurrachcc  on  Uio  SOtb 
of  January,   1$4G,  and  returned  on    April  the  11th.     He 
been  ill  nearly  the  whole  of  bis  useless  march  of  1800  mi 
aod   believed     be    was    '  going    fast.'      A    blast,    which    s 
thoosands  of  green  leaves  from   tlie  irce,  left  the  seie  leaf  sli 
banging.     The  cholera,  which   had  prevailed  for  some  uui 
among  the  n-itlves,  struck  the  Europeans  on  the  Hth  of  J 
and  raged  till  the  18th  with  frightful  virulence.     Eight  bud 
vigorous  fighting  men  were  swept  away,  and  ooe  and  all 
out  as    they  died,  *  Oh   that  it  were  in    battler     Sir  C't 
Napier  visited  tbc  seven  hospitals,  which  wcr«  far  from 
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and  each  other,  twice  a-day,  a  dutj  lets  trying  from  the  ex- 
cessive heat  and  fatigue  than  from  the  dreadful  cries  and 
couTulsions  of  the  sick.  But  he  found  that  his  presence  was 
medicine  to  some  and  consolation  io  all,  and  he  rallied  his  sol- 
diers stretched  in  agony  upon  their  beds  as  he  rallied  them  in 
the  fight  To  increase  the  evil,  the  butchers  and  bakers  fled  to 
the  countiy.  In  their  terror  they  forgot  that  they  would  have 
neither  shelter  nor  water,  and  that  sun  and  thirst  would  prove  as 
deadly  as  the  pestilence.  The  ground  outside  the  town  was 
strewed  with  carcasses,  and  in  Kurrachee  itself  there  perished 
7000  persons,  which  was  a  third  of  the  population.  Among 
those  who  died  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Napier's  nephew, 
and  next  that  nephew  himself.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  at  the 
time,  and  gave  him  a  feeling  of  the  insecurity  of  his  family, 
which  never  subsided.  In  his  apprehensions  for  their  lives  he 
began  to  think  of  retiring,  though  in  spite  of  age,  and  sickness, 
and  climate,  and  toil,  he  would  willingly  hare  spent  his  own 
remnant  of  strength  in  working  for  the  country  he  had  won. 
He  lingered  on  to  further  some  of  his  vast  undertakings  for  the 
prosperity  of  Scinde,  till  the  illness  of  his  wife,  in  July,  1847, 
decided  him  instantly  to  resign,  and  in  October  of  that  year  he 
embarked  for  England.  He  had  entered  Scinde  as  an  enemy, 
and  when  he  departed  the  natives  felt  that  they  were  losing  a 
friend.  On  learning  in  1850  that  his  connexion  with  India 
was  about  to  close  for  ever,  the  Belooch  chiefs  presented  him 
with  a  sword — an  emblem  not  of  conquest  but  of  justice,  a 
token  that  he  had  secured  to  them  their  dignities  and  possessions, 
and  been  a  blessing  instead  of  a  curse  to  the  land,  A  glorious 
tribute  to  see  the  sturdy  warriors,  wfio  had  bent  in  battle  before 
the  prowess  of  the  General,  bowing  in  grateful  homage  .to  the 
beneficence  of  the  Governor. 

He  was  not  destined  long  to  enjoy  repose.  The  treaty,  as 
be  predicted,  proved  a  truce,  and  not  a  peace,  and  in  1848 
war  had  again  broken  out  in  the  Puojaub.  The  Duke  of  Well- 
ington wished  him  to  go  to  India  as  commander-in-chief,  and 
summoned  him  to  London  with  the  intention  of  offering  him 
the  post.  The  colloquy  was  laconic :  '  How  do  you  do  ?  Very- 
glad  to  see  you.  Sorry  I  sent  for  vou  up  from  Cheltenham; 
thought  I  could  employ  you,  but  cant;  that  quarrel  with  Hogg 
has  upset  everything.  Sorry  I  gave  you  the  trouble  to  come. 
Well,  I  am  very  glaid  to  see  you,  and  shall  keen  you  in  my  eye . 
all  the  same ;  another  time,  perliaps,'  '  I  don  t  think  I  could 
have  gone  to  ladia,  my  Lord  Duke.'  '  Eh  1  why  ?  Ain't  you 
well?'  'Yes,  quite  well;  bat  I  have  too  many  enemies  there.' 
Duke,  laughing  very  much — *■  Pooh  !  pooh  I  pooh  I     Enemies  1 
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don't  r«re  for  encmios!     Vfoh  \  poolil     Well,  grtod-bvi'.     Vctj 
glail  to  see  von.'     S^-artely  hati  tlio    East  linlia  nif<?c!or«,  much 
to  tlieir  (liscrcdil,  rcsistpfl  his  mitnination  than  news  ot  the  tlrawa 
-  jMtle  of  CbilHanwiilUh  arrived.     A  panic  seiznl  the  public, 
ftom   one  cnit  of  the  country   lo  tli«  other  unise  a  cry  for  ih 
appoiiitmmt  of  i\\f:  conqueror  of  SoinJe.     Sir  Charles   NapK 
slill  hesitated  to  accept  the  offer;  ant!  the  Duke  n-plieil,  '  If  jc 
don't  »;»>,  I  must.'     He  cndtnl  by  yiphlinir  liis  private  iiicltnalir 
to  the  ireneral  wish.*     He   rrnrliwl   India    in    May,  1841', 
found  tiie  struggle  wa«  over.     Twice  he   had  pn-dictcd  wu  ii 
the  PunJQub ;  twice,  when  victory  hungquivering  in  the  balaoc 
he  WAS  fttimninned  to  the  refteiie ;  and  twice  the  doubtful  tlsj 
been  decided  before  he  could  anive, 

He  had  now  to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  comi 
in-chief,  iind  lie  felt  from   the  ou  I  set  thitl   he   should  &onn 
of  a  task  iu  which  the  good  he  could  ncoompHsh  would  not  be 
proportioned  to  the  vexntion  he  shonid  endure.     He  set  lo  worli 
never tliel«s,   with    bis     usual    zeal.      He    enforced    discipUf 
punished  misconduct  in  the  oflieers,  made  tours  of  iaspeilH' 
drew  up  plans  of  defence,  and  in  the  sultry  climate  of  Indi 
and  at  the  age  of   07,  lalioured  for  15  hours  a  day.      Mis   publl 
career  was  suddenly   brought  to  a  close  by  a  circamstonce 
which  he  exhibited,  as  events  have  sii2:natly  shown,  his  wonted 
sagacity.  The  sepoys  in  tlic  Punjaub  had  received  rxtm  allow anrn, 
which    were   withdrawn    when    it  was  annexed  to    the  Brilisb 
dominions.     This  excited  a  mutinous  spirit,  and  the  keen  eye  <^H 
Napier  nt  once  dntected   that  the  Lxms])imry  was  [general.     '^«^^ 
last  a  regiment  broke  out  ipto  opr^n  violence.     He  disbanded  it, 
and  adopted  a  regiment  uf  Gooikas  in  its  place,  to  teach  tt 
Brahmins  that  wc  were  not,  acconling^  to  their  threatening  ho> 
dependent  upon  themselves.      But   though    he  was  resolute 
punish  disafiection,   '  for  the    least  concessioa/  be  said,  *  won 
<mst  us  India,*  no  mnn  was  more  attentive  to  the  just  Hentaiwis 
of  the  »ddier.      A  trivial  chnnife  liiul  lienii  Tiiade  which  somewhat 
reduced  the  sum  granted  lo  the  sepoys  for  the  purchase  of  food, 
and  as  they  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  new  regulatic 
Sir  Charles  Napier,  in  order  not  to  aggravate  a  discontent  ali 
so  alarming,  suspended  the  rule  till  a  reference  could   be  mi 
to  the  Supreme  Council  nt  Calcutta.     For  this  he  wais  rcf 
mandcd    by  Lord  Oalhousie,  and  immediately  resigned. 

*  Having  KCtftTed  befvrv  tianing  a  radden  commsiwl  tmta  th«  Qbc 
■lO^lnjrue  he  borroKcd  hit  val«t's  «aiUcoM,  Uu  ovn  BOl  being  scnart 
for  tbc  oocoMcKi.    A  ladf  b«gg«d  him  to  phcv  h«r  son  aa  hia  stn^  bat  rMvtr 
tbst  ibe  j'otiib  ibodU  be  gosnalMd  tnm  all  csMsllksI    Tlw  Sdoocb  ftuik  bi 
th«  kiimrt  of  air  Charla  irss  aotbiag  compared  to  Um  notigos  eaiarttined  hj  ikk 
Eagluh  nauwi. 
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iloiu  crius,  which  invulvect  the  very  extstence  of  our 
empire,  he  was  to  be  rebukeU  for  continuing  for  a,  siiiglo  mouth 
a  |mvmcnl  of  which  the  tnltil  for  tlie  wholr  of  thp  regiment  wu 
only  10/.,  neither  his  personal  tUgnity  nor  his  official  responsi- 
biltiy  would  permit  him  to  remain.  The  (ruth  is.  tliai  the 
aathurities  did  not  believe  in  a  danger  which  rcvcalcil  ilsplf  at 
once  lo  his  penetrating  glance  and  innlured  cxpem-m'c.  Years 
iMifore  he  had  pronounced  that  the  want  of  intercourse  bciw««n 
the  oflimrg  und  scpnys,  ami  the  habit  of  <<nlriisting  re[;iiiienls  lo 
inexperienced  lieutenants,  would  lead  tu  a  general  rrvoll.  The 
empire  over  the  minds  of  the  troops  was  gone,  ami  w]icndis$atts- 
factiiin  ariiKC  it  was  a  necessary  consc<)ucncc  that  tbey  should 
oppose  weapons  to  words, 

in  the  courae  of  liis  progress  through  India  he  arrived  at  the 
itation  of  his  Mcanrc  ht-nx-s,     'Tlieir  greeting,' he  said,  *  was 
«it  cheering,  but  shrieks  of  delight.'     With  furious  gMliculations 
icy  ycUcd.  ami  leaped,  and  flung  about  their  Brtns  in  frantic 
ttacy.     The  rvgiuienu  at  Kuiracheo  made  a  throne  for  him  in 
«*  miilst  of  the  thfntre.and  hung  a  cruwn  almvr  his  head.     '  My 
>ridc  and  hajipinoss  ihnmgli  life,'  he  wrote  on  bis  return  to  Kng- 
land,  'has  been  llial  the  siildien*  love<l  mc.     1  treated  them  allu 
my  friends  and  cuturudcs,  whatever  their  rank.     Mv  feclin«  is 
that  of  love  towards  every  ninn  with  a  red  coat  thai  1  meet.     It 
^^|l  as  if  1  bad  known  him  all  my  life,  and  had  only  forguiten  his 
^Ktame.     1  pnint  him  as  he  would   be  in  action,  his  mouth  black 
^Hrith  gunpowder,  his  hands  black  und  bluo<iy,  his  eager,  animated 
^RVCs  bent  ftercel}'  on  the  encniv,  and  prompt  to  do  my  bidding. 
Then  it  is  1  feel  that  I  ran  never  dn  too  mucli  for  them.*     It 
would  be  bard  lo  say  whether  the  soldiers  were  proudest  of  their 
I       generator  the  general  of  his  soldiers.     All  who  served  iviih  him 
adored  him,  and  we  never  heard  them  dwell   upon  his  mime  but 
with  a  fund  emotion,  compounded  of  triumphal  pride  in  the  con- 
queror and  of  nll'cction  for  the  mnu. 

bir  Cliarles  .Vajjier   embarked  at   Rombajr  in  Februwv,  1851, 

anil    reachetl    England    in  March.     Thenceforward  he  lived  in 

retiremenl    near   Portsmouth,  ami   can  hardly   be  saiil   io  have 

appeared    in  public  till  the  burial,  at   the  close  of  1S52,  of  that 

great  (Jiiptain  under  whom  he  bad  served  his  appreoiicesliip  in 

war.     Tlien  he  assisted  ns  one  of  the  pall-bearers  at  ihe  funeral 

which  had  more  the  aspect  of  a  holiduy  pnneunt  than  a  aolemn 

|^_-i)riK«s»iim.     '  Too  gorgeous,'  says  Sir  William  jVapier,  '  it  was 

^Hbr  death.     Pride  and  luxury,  rather  than  veneration  and  sorrow 

^^leeined  to  predominate,' until,  lowered  with  luiseen  machinery 

I        the  cotGn,  as  if  under  a  tiat  from  ol>ove,  gradufdiy  descended  into 
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waters.     When  that  tbe  only  dcep-feU  purt  of  Ihe  pag«atit  i 
orer,  many  eye*  irere  turned  od  Cliarles  Napior,  and  low  vni 
were  li(!ar<l  to   »ay,    '^'J'lm  nrxt  in  genius  slooJ    bjr  tlip  btcr. 
The  fuijend  ceremonial  of  Ihat  dar  was  Ihe  prelude  to  his  o 
and  in  «otne  dojnTe  its  rausc.     He  was  nflfctted  bjr  the  ro!d, 
never  fairly  rallied  a<n>in.   In  June,  1833,  he  took  to  hi*  couch  ; 
for  liiin  who  througliuut  his  life  hnd  refused   lo  render  allc>;Tian< 
to  pnin,  this  act  was  &  confession  that,  to  use  his  on-n  nliratii-,  * 
hftd   come  to  the  battle   whem  all  full.*     Hr   had  always  a  pi 
sinnalR  lore  fui*  his  horses,  and  when  be  I'clt  himseir  sinkioj^ 
desired  that  the  Arab  charg^er  which  had  borne  him  through 
campaigns  miz^it    be    brought    to   his  bedside,  that    be    mi 
bestow  on  il  his  farewell  caresses.     The  Bniuinl  slArled   tiark 
the  novel  sight, 'and  withasnd  look  and  a  sigh  of  disappointment 
Charles    Napier    turned  away,  and   commeaded.  it  k)    the  ra; 
of  his  wife  and  children.'     The  end  was  at  band.     '  On  t! 
mornin;;  of  August  tlic  2dth,  at  5  o'clock,  he  expired  like 
soldier,  on  a  naked  camp- bedstead,  the  windows  of  the  f«. 
open,  and  the   fresh  air  of  heuven  blowing  on  bis  manlv  fan*. 
SurrciUQilf'd  by  bis  family  and  some  of  his  brothers,  be  d'tal.    AH 
bis   grieving  servants    were   preneiit,    and   at    his  feet  stood   two 
veterans  of  his  regiment,  gazing  with  terrible  emotion  at  a  couo- 
tenancc  thcD  settling  in  death,  which  they  bad  first  seen  hpam'mg 
in   the  light  of  battle.      As   tho  last  breath  escaped,    Monta 
Mi^Miirdo  snatched  the  old  colours  of  the  3£nd  rejriineiit, 
colours  that  had  been  Imme  at  Meanee  and  Hyderabad 
waved  them  over  the  dyinpr  hero.     Thus  Ciiarles  Napier  nass 
from  this  world.     An  intrepid  soldier  in  his  life,  he  died  amidst 
tiuphies  of  battle,  and  his  camp-bed  was  his  bier :  the  mioura 
of  the  22nd  gently  waved  over  bini,  anil  between  them  the  grand       ' 
picture  of  Meanee  leaned  forward  above  his  pale  heroic  cuuntc- 
aance,  as  if  lo  claim  liis  corpse  for  that  bloixiy  field.'  • 

Me  wa3  burird  in  the  rliurchyanl  of  the  miliiarv  chapel  at 
Poi'tsniouth,  and  sixtv  thousand  pemoiiH,  including  tile  wlwle  o^^J 
the  garrison,  attended  his  funt-ral,  drawn  together  by  anontaiieod^^l 
admiration  of  the  hero,  who  havinjr  performed  the  must  Kloriou^^ 
public  services  was  now  being  laid  in  liis  grave  as  a  private  man. 
Great  in  strategy,  chivalrous  in  courage,  careful  of  the  ftuldtcr'j^H 
life  and  prodigal  of  his  own,  intlexihle  in  pbyslcai  endunmc«m 
untiring  in  industry,  sat^acious  in  government,  iTeneficeot  in  his 
aim,  stem  in  his  integrity,  and  strung  in  his  ofii-'clionSf  be  pre- 
s*Dls  a  combination  of  wLiicIi  there  are  few  sucb  exauiples  in  the 
history  of  the  woild.     The  observatioo  of  Lord  Haiiiikx  that  a 
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man  has  rarely  a  good  quality  but  he  possesses  too  much  of  it, 
may  now  and  then  have  been  true  of  him,  and,  as  he  says  of 
himself,  he  may  have  been  at  times  *  too  arbitrary  and  violent.' 
With  a  soul  of  fire,  his  warmth  may  occasionally  have  carried 
bim  too  far ;  with  an  iron  will,  he  may  not  always  have  been  as 
inpple  as  policy  required  ;  but  without  that  fiery  soul  and  iron 
will  he  would  not  have  been  the  conqueror  and  civiliser  of 
Scinde ;  he  would  not  have  defeated  the  wild  Belooch  in  war  or 
tamed  him  in  peace.  His  very  fatlin°:s  were  of  the  heroic  kind : 
the  failings  of  a  mind  impatient  of  injustice,  fancied  or  real — of 
opposition  to  designs  for  the  benefit  of  mankind — of  individual 
selfishness  preferring  personal  interest  to  .the  public  weal.  To 
the  dead  fame  is  not  even  that  empty  sound  which  it  is  pro- 
verbially called.  But  though  it  can  never  more  affect  the  de- 
parted, it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  living  that  deeds 
like  those  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  should  be  kept  blazoned  before 
the  world,  that  future  soldiers  who  have  not  been  gifted  with 
his  genius  may  yet  learn  from  his  example  to  what  proportions 
a  hero  can  attain,  and  that  no  difficulty  is  too  arduous,  no  danger 
too  appalling,  no  toil  too  excessive,  no  sacrifices  too  costly, 
where  humanity  is  to  be  benefited  and  the  nation  to  be  served. 


Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Minittry  and  the  Parliament.  A  Review  of 
the  Session  of  1858.     By  'W.  E.  Lendrick.     London.  1858. 

2.  Speech  on  Legislation  and  Policy  for  India,  June  24,  1858. 
By  John  Bright,  Esq.,  M.P.     London.  1868. 

WHETHER  the  year,  which  is  now  fast  gliding  away  from 
us,  is  finally  to  be  marked  in  the  great  calendar  of  history 
with  chalk  or  with  charcoal,  it  is  as  yet  too  soon  to  decide.  But 
the  keenest  of  politicians,  the  greediest  of  news-hunters,  must 
in  fairness  admit  that  at  least  it  has  not  been  an  insipid  year. 
Over  and  above  great  occurrences  in  remote  quarters  with  which 
it  will  ever  stand  associated,  it  has  exhibited  two  features  alto- 
gether peculiar  in  our  domestic  armala.  One  has  been  the 
precipitation  of  a  public  favourite  from  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
popularity  and  power,  into  that  Tartarus  of  politics  which  is 
as  far  below  the  surface  of  earth,  and  the  common  walk  of  men, 
as  his  former  elevation  was  above  them.  The  other  has  been 
the  regular,  the  undisputed,  let  us  add  the  generally  successful 
administration  of  public  affairs  by  a  Government  which  is,  or  is 
supposed  to  be,  politically  opposed  to  the  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

These  two  phenomena,  though  distinct,  are  not  unconnected. 

The 
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The  rause  of  ilie  second,  after  we  Iiave  allowed  rU  due  credit 
to  iIh^  immediate  ^enU,  is  to  be  sought  prinrijwillv  in  tlic  first. 
Vet  it  is  no  mere  corollary;  both  are  full  of  interest  and 
im)i4jrt;iiirr.  The  tragic  vici»«itude  which  ttas  overtaken  L.nTd 
Pnlmcrslou  scorns  more  in  kcppinf;  with  the  records  of  dr<poUc. 
nay  of  oriental  fftvourilism  and  its  sharp  reverses,  than  with  It 
incirc  traii(|uil  and  cvvn  uiuvcment  of  the  fortuDcs  of  stati.*smf 
under  a  wcll-balanrcd  system  of  constitutional  goTcmmcnt.  Thi 
position  of  thu  Ministry,  on  the  other  li.-ind,  is  a  pt^sition  entircl 
williuiit  precetlcut.  Even  in  the  Upi>cr  House,  Lord  Derbj 
when  leader  of  tlic  Opposilion,  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
mand  a  majority;  which  winetimes  indeed  came,  but  sometil 
as  ill  llic  frreat  cause  of  Ciiina,  refused  lo  come,  at  his  bidUin| 
When  iWlinmenl  met  last  Febninry,  his  party  was  weaker  in 
House  of  Comtnoas  than  any  Opposition  that  bad  &at  there  for  i 
quarter  of  a  century.  Its  accession  to  ofTiec  brought  it  no  sensible 
accession  of  direct  Parliamcniary  strength.  At  this  moment  the 
actual  party  of  the  Guvcrnmunt  cuu  hardly  be  said  to  exceed 
Iwo-fiftha  of  the  House  of  Coninious,  \ur  arc  wp  ontitled  by 
any  positirc  proofs  to  assert  that  the  balance  of  parties  in  the 
country  has  uiatcrialiy  altered  in  favour  of  Ixird  Derby.  There 
has  up  to  tills  time  lieen  no  case,  since  tlic  chnii^e  id  Ministtj 
in  February,  of  a  popular  election  in  which  tlic  verdict  of  ao 
imjionnnt  constituency,  i^iveii  against  the  Conservnlive  parly  at 
the  dissrihition  of  18&7,  has  been  rever»ed  in  their  favour. 

Again,  we  cannot  compare  the  position  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration with  that  of  Mr.  Pitt  when  he  was  opposed  hy  the  I'ui 
and  Noitli  CrHililion.  At  that  memorable  period,  issue  was  dis- 
tinctly joined  Ijetween  biin  anil  his  adversaries,  lit:  he^caii  the 
conflirt  in  the  face  of  a  ^ont  Farliamentary  inajorily.  Hut  opiniufl 
out  of  Hoors  was  so  unequivocally  with  bini,  tliat  he  was  enabled 
by  the  aid  of  a  moral  pi'essure  from  without  ^aduallv  to  rodatc 
it,  and  even  to  turn  the  scale  before  he  dissolved  the  Farliatumr. 
In  tlie  case  now  beftire  us,  there  has  been  no  visible  pressure 
from  the  nation  upon  the  members  itf  the  Lil>cial  tnajoritv.  It  ha» 
been  hy  an  action  which,  however  irregnlar,  has  certainly  l>tTO 
spontaneous,  tlmt  tliey  h:ive  not  only  withheld  the  resistance  tin 
would  have  uvcrthruwn  Lord  Derby,  but  have  actually  lent  it 
support  which  has  enabled  him  to  discbarge  with  efficiency 
legislative  a*  well  as  the  executive  duties  of  a  govcrnmmt. 

Neither  <lo  the  events  of  1852,  which  at  first  sight  may  apj 
to  offer  a  precedent,  really  correspond  with  those  of  18&8  as  U 
ihe  manner  in  which  they  exhibit  the  play  of  our  ComtilDtic 
When  the  first  Ministry  of  Lord  Derby  was  formed,  it  was 
once  constrained  to  recognise  the  fact  that  it  did  not  possess 
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cimfidence  of  the  existing  ParliameDt,  and  to  gire  a  pledge  tb:tt 
ttte  bucincu  of  the  Session  should  be  confined  to  matlen  of 
immediate  ami  preuing-  necc^ssitj',  in  order  that  b^  a  dissolution 
ot  the  eai'licGt  practicable  period  the  seme  of  tUe  countrv  might 
b^  Anally  tak«n  on  the  lung-agitated  question  of  Protection. 
The  Ministry  uf  1852  was  tberufurc,  until  the  dissolution,  a 
provisional  Ministry,  awaiting  tbc  scnteiKC  of  the  countr)*. 
After  tile  dissolution  it  at  once  proceeded  to  propose  tbe 
meaiurus  of  finance  by  which  it  sought  to  compounu  tbe  mattitra 
at  issue:  and,  failing  to  meet  with  the  assent  of  Parliament  to 
those  measures,  it  promptly  and  becomingly  retired  from  olfice. 
But  the  present  Administration  have  been  subjected  to  no  such 
hard  conditions.  Ther  have  been  required  ta  conform  to  do 
terms  other  than  those,  on  which  power  has  been  held  by  tbe 
strongest  Ministers,  in  unequivocal  possession  of  the  confidence  of 
a  decisive  majority  in  tlie  House  of  Commons,  They  have  closed 
tbe  Session  without  an  attempt  by  opponents  even  at  a  hostile 
riew  of  their  proceedings,  much  less  any  endeavour  to  brand 
mark  the  Admioistratiun  as  ont!!  sustaineil  only  by  a  minority, 
and  not  entitled  to  bold  office.  Hence  arises,  in  connexion  with 
e  working  of  the  constitmion,  a  case  of  great  rtovetty  and 
terest.  The  rule  of  popular  government  requires  that  the  si-use 
of  ihe  Ministry  should  be  in  aruirdance  witii  that  of  the  majority 
uf  the  House  of  Commons.  Plainly  this  rule  must  apply  with 
the  highest  force  where,  as  in  tbe  ParliamentoC  lb57,  the  majority 
has  been  not  only  clear  but  overwhelming.  \'et,  in  this  very 
I'arliament.  govemmeul  by  the  majority  has  miserably  broken 
down :  n  Mtniatr}-  formed  from  the  small  minority  has  followed  ; 
and,  as  we  may  add  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  imjmrtiftl 
men,  has  thus  for  succeeded.  At  first  sight,  then,  it  would 
ppear  as  if  we  were  fixed  in  a  dilemma,  and  were  required, 
we  cannot  condemn  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby,  to  fore^to 
an  established  and  admitted,  we  may  add  a  vital  and  fundoinentat, 
maxim  of  the  Constitution. 

Uul  we  are  not  in  reality  reduced  to  a  choice  l>etween  these 
olternaiivrs.  The  Ministry  of  I^ird  Derby  exists  with  pretty 
general  approval,  with  nearly  universal  acquiescence.  On  the 
other  hand,  Englishmen  are  not  less  attadied  than  they  have 
been  nf  yore  t4>  representative  gorermncnt :  not  less  disposed  than 
heretofore  t<i  vindicate,  if  need  be,  tlte  privileges  of  Parliament 
and  its  control  over  the  selection  of  the  advisers  of  Ihe  Crown. 
c  mav  indeetl  fmd  cause  lo  conclude  that  during  the  late 
ssion  the  majority  has  been  exercising  its  will  and  choic«  not 
ss  truly  than  in  former  years,  though  in  a  fashion  which  bad 
t  hero  until  now  invented-  Two  fifths  of  the  Hou&e  of 
Vol.  104.~iY(?.  'JOS.  -2  H  Commons, 
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Coininnns,  In  brpn  with,  arc  fut  lixcrnh  of  the  Govemm«nt. 
Twn  more  fifths,  although  not  iu  fast  frietuli,  yet  from  variu 
tJiotivt?8    lire    not    prirpan-ti    to  <-oiicur   in    its    rt-moval.      Soi 
bcratise  they  think  it  u  l>rt(cr  Oovnnitncnt  than  tiie  ooe  whi 
preceded  it.     Otbei^s,  bpcauie  ihey  tbiuk  it  a  better  GCTvermn 
than  any  whi^h   is    likely  to    follow.     Others    ngaiUf 
thou);))    in  mentAl   vision  they  forrcnat   some  form   of 
restoration,  yet  they  knovr  the  time  is  not  come.    Others,  been' 
they  think  the  Minislt^r,  vrho  look  oflioe  to  meet  a  rc^  puU 
emergency,  oiiglit  to  have  fair  play.     And  all  thc^e  are  taaght 
tbcir  comaiou  st;iiso  that  they  ought  i>ot  to  distress  a  Govemmcal 
which  they  arc  not  prepared  to  remove.     Thus  it  cnmea  abai 
that  with  four-fiftbt  of  tiie  Houseof  Commons  tlie  Adxninis 
it  strong  for  every  practical  purpose :  that  it  can  rely  on  its  alii 
OS  well  as  on  it»  nati\-e  troops:  tiial  its  militia  sometimes  ri 
its  regulars.     This  being  so,  it  boots  littlv  to  inquire  what  may  br 
tho  sense  or  thon^hc  of  the  otbi-r  fifth,  led  by  tlie  cx-Miuistrr,  umI 
composed  of  his  ex-oflliciBl  squadron  with  a  forlorn  hope  behiod 
tbem.     Their  opinions  it  may  not  be  ditbcult  to  dirinc  ;  but  a* 
lo  their  acts,  they  have  kppt  dicin  within  bnunds,  and  ^vcn  littlr 
causo  for  complaint,  with  one  gignntic  exception,  of  wbicb  mon 
auon. 

This,  however,  is,  or  aims  nt  bring,  an  account  of  the  actual 
state  of  things  in  die  House  of  Commons,  ool  of  the  causes  wbidi 
have  brought  about  a  result  so  peculiar  as  ihc  maintetuncc  is 
power,  and  in  power  not  nominal  but  real,  of  a  Consenratin- 
Oovernnienl  by  the  free-will  of  a  largo  proportion  of  the  Liben' 
party.  These  causes  it  is  worth  while  in  examine.  Bui  in  thf 
mean  time  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  note  the  facts  tbomsclves,  si 
honourable  in  the  tirst  place  to  a  country  where  we  sec  ibat  parlv 
in  poUucs  is  not  always  bliniled  into  faction  ;  in  the  second  plair 
to  Lord  I^rby  and  his  friends,  wbo  have  won  the  indepc^adeo'- 
favour  of  those  on  whom  Ihcy  can  have  no  narrow  or  unworthy, 
no  pi-[ftoniil  or  private  claim  :  in  the  tliird  place,  we  roust  no  lr»u 
emphiitically  sny,  to  that  large  division  of  the  Lihem)  part^M 
itself,  which  deliberately  and  with  its  eyes  open  has  punished  iV^ 
leaders  for  abandoning  its  principles;  and  bus  for  itself  pre- 
ferred tlio  dowcrlcss  poverty  of  hnnnurnhte  opposition,  to  the 
4elat  and  the  perquisites  which  it  might,  had  it  been  so  miadaili 
bave  continued  to  enjoy  in  the  train  of  a  .Minister. 

The  inquiry,   however,  into  muses  may  he   ended  almost  as 
foOQ  as  it  has  begun,  if  we  acce]>t  either  of  two  dieta  which  pri 
ceed  from  certain  political  oracles.     It  is  said  sometimes  that 
Government  stand  l>rrAusc  they  have  accepted  the  measures  nd 
policy  of  their  prcduccssore :  sometimes  that  tbey  purchase  ifce 
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contlnaance  of  power  bj  sacrifices  offered  to  the  f^enius  of  radi- 
calism represented  In  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Bright  These 
chai;ges  are  untrue ;  they  are  even  ridiculous.  As  to  the  first. 
Lord  Palmeraton  had  an  India  Bill :  Ix>rd  Derby  had  an  India 
Bill :  and  there  it  may  be  said,  with  at  least  general  truth,  the 
resemblance  begins  and  ends.  When  we  examine  the  two 
measures  we  find  the  most  important  differences.  The  Council 
of  India  in  the  one  scheme  is  small,  in  the  other  large.  In  the 
one,  nomination  is  absolute;  in  the  other,  it  is  strongly  checked 
and  modified.  In  the  one,  everything  was  done  to  augment  the 
addition  to  the  patronage  of  the  Crown  ;  in  the  other,  everything 
to  limit  it,  I»>  the  one,  everything  was  arranged  to  make  the 
Council  dependent;  in  the  other,  everything  to  make  it  substan- 
tive and  real,  upon  the  sound  principle  that,  if  not  a  check,  it  must 
be  a  blind.  In  the  bill  of  Lord  Palmerston  an  indirect  sanction 
was  given  to  his  past  Asiatic  wars,  and  complete  immunity  was 
secured  for  those  who  should  hereafter  renew  the  like  scandals 
and  offences :  in  the  bill  of  Lord  Derby  the  Government  is 
deprived  by  law  of  the  power,  unless  in  circumstances  so  press- 
ing as  to  preclude  all  regulation,  oi  making  war  beyond  the 
Indian  frontier  by  means  of  the  Indian  army  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament. 

We  might  extend  this  cataJogue  of  contrasts  ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  expose  the  charge  of  political  plagiarism  as  respects 
the  India  Bill.  That  charge  derives,  as  far  as  we  know,  no 
colour  of  support  from  any  other  subject  that  has  been  pro- 
minently before  the  world.  The  finance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  certainly  not  borrowed  from  Sir  George  Lewis  or 
Mr.  Wilson :  and  the  spirit  of  our  foreign  policy,  as  it  has  been 
handled  by  Lord  Malmesbury,  stands  in  honourable  and  highly 
popular  contrast  with  that  of  the  preceding  Government  on  the 
three  great  subjects  of  recent  public  interest  which  have  been 
presented  in  our  relations  with  France,  with  Naples,  and  with 
America  respectively. 

The  accusation  of  complicity  with  Mr.  Bright  has  no  better 
foundation  than  that  of  appropriation  from  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  concessions  which  Lord  Derby  may  be  said  to  have  made 
to  the  Liberal  party  are,  we  apprehend,  summed  up  in  two 
subjects — theabolitioQ  of  the  property  qualification  for  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  the  qualified  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities. 
Neither  of  these  are  subjects  in  which  Mr.  Bright  and  the 
politicians  of  his  school  have  ever,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
public,  taken  a  peculiar  interest.  With  respect  to  the  India 
Bill,  the  Member  for  Birmingham  has  frankly  declared  that  he 
much  preferred  that  of  Lord  Palmerston.     Nor  is  there  a  single 
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act,  either  of  legUtation  or  sdmiiii&triktion,  in  wbicli  the  Govem- 
inenl  have  evrr  seemed  to  court  tlie  support — after  «!!,  a  very 
Itmiled  Bupport — wbich  Mr.  Briglit  could  lend   llicm.      In  Irutli 
these  charges  are  nt  hollow  thnt  they  fall   bock  on  tbe  beads  o 
those   wliu   strlro   to   suslain    tlii'in.      When   «    p«rtitAti    of   the 
ex-Minifilurs  ullegcs  that  Lord  Derby  lius  filched  tbe  meat 
of  Lord  Palmcrston,  he  is  endeavouring-  indirectly  to  thrust  int* 
credit  a  Ministry  and  a  policy  which  no  one  is  now  v^ry  furwant 
avowedly  to  defend,     When  from  the  same  quarter  wc  bfror  the 
rtmtradictory  charge  of  subserviency  to  the  extreme  opinioos  of 
Mr.  Bright,  tbe  explanation  is  simply  this; — A  parly  who  koow 
thcmselvea  to   lie  nnpiiputnr  endenvnur  to  daitm;;e  their  adver- 
saries by  coupling  them  with  luimcthing  they  b^Here  to  be  ill 
more  unpopular.     TUey  are  right  in  supposing  thai  ihe  news 
Mr.  Bright  arc  not  acceptable  to  those  clashes  in  |>.irlirxilar  of  the 
community    which    principally    regulate    the    distribution    of 
jiolitical  power ;  but  the  attempt  to  insinuate  that  there  has  beea^^ 
n  rlamlestine  marriage  between  the  Administration  and  the  pro^H 
lessors  of  those  opinions  has  been  a  miserable  failure.  ^^ 

The   Govcrnnient  can    have  no  reason  tu  shrink    firom  any        i 
examination  which  the   fiercest  jealousy  may  institnte   into  the 
rchttiuus  which  ihey  hold  with  the  knot  uf  politicians  couidiodIt 
enllint  the  Manchester  School.    The  issue  of  such  an  ini^uiry 
ran  only  injure  their  opimnents.     Mr.  Bright  has  in  a  publ 
address  describeil  llie  late   Administmtion  as  the   very  woi 
Ciinvcmment  that    has    been   known  in    our  day.      We  arr  no 
followers  of  Mr.  Bright,  and  we  have  read  in  the  public  journals 
with  pain  approaching  to  disgust  one  at  least  of    his  r 
lurubralions,  but  we  believe  that  his  sayings  carry  some  weigh 
with  the  people  of  England  as  the  sayings  of  a   man    gift 
with    great  ability,   with  unAinching   conrage,   and  capable 
dei'otloti    and    arlf-sacrifice.      Such    men    do    not    hurl 
Hpcctive  anathemas  under  the  influence  of  pcrsoaal  autipadiy. 
AcMirdingly,   this  dictum  of  the   Member  for  Birmingham  has 
sunk  deeply  into  the  popular  miud,  and    has  been  the  means  of 
awakening  many  who  bad  been  wont  blindly  to  accept  from  thi 
late  Government  badges,  professions,  and  promises,  aa  subatitu 
for  the  realities  they  are  intended  and  sujtposL-d  toiguaraotee. 
Mr.   Briglil    perceivird    that   the    Pajmcrsuin    Government    was 
entitled  lo  an  unhappy  pre-eminence  as  the  very  worst  of  tli 
age,  what  marvel  that  he  should  regard  with  comparative  faro 
an  Administration  which    has  refused  in  so  many  instances  t« 
walk  in  its  paths,  and  which  is  at  least  too  young  to  have  arruf 
mulniett  its  inicjuitic^?     In  the  words  of   Mirabeau,   'tin' 
jicrmi-f  tie  deviner  U  mal :  ilfaut  V  <iWenrf;-c.' 
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Neither  in  this  conntry  nor  in  any  other  are  separate  poIitir.-il 
parties  bound  to  differ  at  every  indit'idnnl  point  in  the  extended 
circle  of  public  interest*.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  a  multiludo 
of  cubjeetA  upon  vrtucli  men  will  take  tbelr  [utrts  accordinf^  lo 
the  bias  of  individual  character,  much  more  llian  according  as 
they  are  divided  into  Tories,  Wlii^,  and  Radimls.  That  a 
man  should  bate  jobbery,  that  be  should  value  sincerity,  that  he 
should  revolt  a^inst  arrogance  and  despise  the  arts  of  brag-,  that 
be  should  wish  to  respect  the  weak  and  not  to  truckle  to  the 
stronfT,  that  he  should  nevrr  (jnarret  for  (|uarrelling's  »ak<',  that 
be  should  regard  the  rights  of  others  with  some  portion  of  the 
feeling  th.-it  would  nnimaie  him  to  defend  his  own,  that  he  should 
desire  to  see  the  resources  of  the  State  thriftily  admioistcrcil 
and  its  patronage  purely  and  fairly  bestowed,  and  that  he  should 
rather  have  the  people  more  lightly  than  more  heavily  bur- 
dened— berc  are  a  pregnant  list  of  sentiments  which  will  be 
found  to  determine  in  these  days  the  great  majority  of  public 
questions  ;  but  ihey  arc  every  one  of  ihem  sentiments  which  men 
will  cherish  or  reject  according  as  they  are  prudent,  equitable, 
and  considerate,  or  the  reverse,  and  not  according  to  the  political 
category  into  which  birth,  tradition,  or  temjxtrary  combinations 
may  have  thrown  them.  It  is  not  therefore  necessarily  a  re- 
proach to  a  Conscr\'ative  Government  that  it  »liould  enjoy 
respect  from  Kv/nnucrs ;  nor  is  it  a  legitimate  passport  for  a 
Liberal  Cjovemuient  to  the  favour  of  a  ConservotivR  party  liiut 
it  is  shown  to  have  lost  the  regard  and  confidence  of  its  own 
supporters.  The  question  is  not  merely  by  whom  an  Adminis- 
tration is  supported,  but  how  the  support  has  been  gained.  Wc 
iiope  that  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  may  honourably  both 
deserve  and  art|uirc  roinmendattuu  from  Liberal  as  well  as  from 
Conservative  sources  ;  we  are  certain  that  the  Government  of 
Lord  Pa]merstr>n  deser%'ed  them  from  neither,  and  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  which  committed  the  grosser  error, — thitsc  Liberal  politi- 
cians who  marched  in  his  train  because  he  kept  the  name  and 
wore  the  paraphernalia  of  Liberalism,  or  those  Conservative 
politicians  who  inferred  that  an  administration  ought  lo  be 
trusted  by  its  adveruiries  because  it  had  misled  and  disgusted, 
if  not  betrayed,  its  friends. 

We  were  of  that  insignificantly  small  minority  who  resisted 
the  Palmerston  Govommenl  from  the  time  when  it  commenced 
its  career  as  a  peace-administration.  There  were  diflerences  of 
opinion  in  the  country  as  to  the  manner  in  wluch  thv  Russian 
war  was  hronghc  to  a  conclusion  ;  but  none  uf  these  diii'meuces, 
in  our  judgment,  rendered  it  necessary  to  withhold  support 
from    the    Ministry.       Happy    would    it    have    been    for    Lord 
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Palmrratnn,  bad  incIinBlion  Inil,  or  flattery  permitted,  him  to" 
retire  from  office  upfKi  llio  condoaion  of  the  Tr<»»ty  of  Parii, 
in   full  enjovinenl  of  all  the  pubUr    favour,    wliicb    eithrr    \m 
merit  or  his  fortune,  or    Iktth,  hnH   pArned  for  bim.      He  li^  ' 
scarceljp  one  of  the   hiphcr  (|ualitios  which  were  ner^ssary  fo 
a   Prime  Minister  of  Kn^lanrl  in  timft  of  peace.    ThoniujrUlj 
lU^uninu-d  with   the  Foreign  Department,  he  wn«  ignorant,  in  a 
decree  LardI}'  to  ho  credited  except  upon  a  careful  obsrrvntit 
of  our  domestic  affairs.      lie  rpg;anle<t  them  wilh   snmethini! 
the  guperrlHous  tenipor,  (<>  <vhich  hcfn>ve  vent  duriiii;  ll»>  [niliai 
debates  with  rt-speel  la  thc(,'uurt  ol'  Dirocturs,  i^  mrTcintde  ar 
vulgitr.     Few  a(  the  sprerhes  he  delivered  as  ^linister  on  qui 
tioot    of  legislative    procedure   or    executive    govcmmeol  wt 
received  otherwise  than  with  a  shruf?,  a  smile^  or  a  sif^h  ;  not  at 
of  them  will  ever  l>e  ronsnlted  as  a  mnf^-irine  stored  with  fa 
or  arguments,  or  will  render  aiil  to  those  who  may  herenftei  ba« 
iieciision  eiUier   to  stnte  or  to   detprminr;    similnr    points.     He 
had  not,  Hke  lyord  John  Ruaiell,  learned  the  lottt^r  or  itnbibMl  the 
spirit  of  our  history;    he  had   not,  like  Sir  Robert   Peel,  tbw 
gifts — ■whether  from  nalnre  or  art  —  of  romprehenaiveness 
sagacity  in  apptvhending  public  interest*,  or  in    directing  lb 
groat  organ  on   whose  action    it  depends  nhetlicr   they   abi 
be    tnade   or    jnarred.       His    long    admini6lrati<«i    of    roreij 
affaitii,    keeping'    him    practically  out  of   cuniuct    with    Briti»t 
institutions,  Appearetl  to  have  rendered  him  incapable  of  appr 
ciatiiiir  the  rights  and  dignities  of  Parliament,  In  which  ei 
wise  Minister  seeks  to  be  slron?  by   itlcntifvin^  himsi'lf  wit 
it   in   sentiment,    sympathy,    and    interest.     The  benefits  whic 
ouifht  to   hivre  resulted  from   hi«  jrreal  knowledge  of  one  greal 
department  were  more  than  neutralise*!  by  the  spirit  of  min||W_ 
turbulence    ami    levity    which    he    earned,    as    its    head,    iot 
the  administration  of  its  affairs,  and    which,  as  first  Mil 
of  the  Crown,  he  transferred  into  them  with  yet  fuller 
througlt  the  supple  and  urnvsisting  minlium  of  LonI  Clarendua. 
Thus  his  stoik-in-trnde  as  n  Peacc-Minii>ter  was  wholly  iaade- 
qunte,  or  mther  tienrly  null.     It  followed  that  he  could  only  be 
B  Peace-Minister   by  kee]>ing  alive  the   passions,  mnintainini 
thn  semblances,  and  thus  ever  walkia*^  nn  the  giddy  brink 
war.     Accordingly,  his  two  year*  of  peace-administration  wtr 
agitated  by  abundant  quarrels  both  of  ink  and.  blood.     Wit 
America  we  tia<l  the  most  serious  quarrel  aince  the  war  of  1H15." 
With  Naples  we  were  embroiled  up  to  a  point  to  which  wp 
could  not  be  justified  in  proceeding  unless  by  reasons  that  wooid 
bare  justified  and  re<juircd  our  going  farther.     With  France  W^J 
contrived  to  full  into  repeated  colUsioo;  and,  only  two  nuotb^H 
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bofore  the  f^ml  bumilintinn  of  last  January,  the  Minister  hioi- 
s«tf,  with  an  incrciiibltt,  and  at  tbe  some  time  a  vulRnr,  raili- 
ucss,  tmastc-d  in  pnlilic  of  liii  abilitT  to  encounter  her  in  arms 
if  sbc  sbouKt  attempt  iovuion.  Tbus  came  abuut  one  of 
the  rer^'  E^ratest  public  evils;  tbe  spirit  of  wnr  was  carried 
into  tho  relations  of  peace:  it  f^avo  tbe  tone  to  the  ordinary 
course  and  administration  of  our  uflaint,  even  njtbin  those 
precincts  of  Euiopean  civilization  which  aro  subject  to  tbe 
resCraints  of  public  law  and  usage,  and  of  tbe  most  enlightened 
body  of  o|iinioti  iu  the  world.  Beyond  those  precincts,  these 
inconvrnicnt  manitlcs  %vcrc  entirely  sbiifflcd  off.  The  wretched 
war  with  Persia  remains  amontr  the  records  of  the  Pnlmeistun 
adminislralioii,  while  ainnn^  its  lurries  was  inherited  the  quarrel 
with  China,  far  more  deeply  tainted  in  its  origin,  if  now  ap- 
proacbio;;  to  a  more  sutceMful  conclatinn.  It  became  sufficiently 
plain,  and  the  proof  has  hocn  made  more  complete  by  tbe  ncga- 
ive  PvidpTirt^  of  the  last  six  months,  that  undur  the  ijtcubus  of  the 
te  Administration,  though  we  might  bare  the  namo  of  peace, 
we  could  not  have  the  siibgtnnce  of  tranquillity  :  for,  ns  the  inve- 
terate brawler  and  duellist  luids  all  society  quurrclsome,  su  a 
Palraerslon  Ministry  had  continually  to  lament  tbe  difliculties 
they  encountered  in  bringing  foreign  nations  to  anything  like 
reuon  an^l  justice.  Fur  tbe  cbararler  and  interests  ol  England 
•broad,  tbts  mode  of  action  was  injurious  beyond  dcsrriplion,  and 
maay  long  years  must  pass  before  we  cease  to  suffer  from  its 
eflects.  At  borne,  as  an  aHair  of  parly  interests,  it  was  simply 
a  game  of  neck  or  nothing.  If  and  while  it  snceeeded,  it  must 
succeed  brilliantlvt  for  it  implied  a  slate  of  sustained  excitement 
in  the  national  mind;  hut  it  was  unlikely  to  succeed  for  any 
considerahltr  time  ;  and  whether  the  effervescenco  were  long  or 
short  in  its  duration,  it  was  certain  to  be  followed  by  that  dismal 
reaction  which  waits  upon  political  not  less  than  upon  physical 
excess. 

We  rejoice  with  others  to  see  the  conflict  in  China  apparently 
drawing  near  to  its  close  ;  and  wc  trust  that  at  Canton,  as  well 
ns  in  the  Peibo,  peaceful  relations  may  soon  be  n.M;slablished. 
'I'he  provisions  of  a  treaty  which  rhargeson  China  a  cotisidciable 
sum  (^though  one  far  below  tbe  cost  of  our  armaments),  and 
which  opens  the  country  to  Knglisbmeu  and  tbeir  rctigioo,  ore 
naturally  viewed  with  a  considerable  amount  nf  favour.  We  are 
1  over  s»n^uiiift  In  our  antiitpalions  of  benefit  from  concessions 
tortcd  by  might  from  right;  and  it  is  shocking  to  he  told, 
int  while  wc  have  thus  been  sfKuring  a  free  entry  of  lilnglisb- 
icn  into  China,  one  of  our  Austialiao  colonies  has  been  placing 
on  Chinamen  a  capitation  tax  of  ten  pounds  per  bead.    But  the 
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return  from  such  a  war  to  the  just  and  peaceful  intercourse 
trade,  with  nil  its  huniAnising  and  conciliatorjr  influence, 
indeed  a  malter  for  llie  Kincercst  congratulation. 

In  one  important  point  indeed,  if  in  one  important  poii 
alone,  wc  svuipathisc  at  jirescnt  witli  Luid  Paluierstun  oxkI  bis" 
friends.  The  great  mnjorily  of  the  English  world,  who  were 
stiongljr  ivith  him  twelve  or  eiglileen  months  i^v*  are  now  a< 
decidedly  against  him,  Thcj>'  feci  hound  to  render  a  reason  of 
their  change,  and  the  reason  they  render  is  that  Lord  Palmejston 
has  l>ecome  an  altered  man :  lie  lias  lost  the  shining  virtues 
which  Bwakcncd  theic  enthusiasm,  and  has  contracted  in  theix 
stead  a  set  of  the  most  ahominahlc  vir<^  which  they  can  on  ad^H 
account  away  with,  Is  this  the  fact?*  We  trow  doL  If  it  ll^^ 
the  fact,  then  Lord  Palmerston  either  played  the  hypocrite  before, 
or  ho  has  greatly  changed  now.  As  to  tlm  latter  hypothtsii, 
men  do  not  %.o  readily  undergo  a  transformation  of  character  in 
the  eighth  decade  of  this  their  mortal  existence.  As  to  it 
tbrmer,  can  the  imputation  be  sustained  ?  Surely  it  is  more  ju 
to  say  that  llie  true  character  of  the  Palinerston  Ministry  in  1^5f 
as  Compared  with  185t>  or  1857,  was  not  altered,  but  only  dti 
closed  ;  and  frankly  to  allow  that,  if  it  was  bidden  before,  it  was 
by  no  artifice  of  that  Government  in  its  head  or  in  its  members. 
The  cause  of  deception  was  in  the  seers,  not  in  the  seen.  Adu- 
lation, says  Mr.  Burke,  is  no  less  dangerous  to  a  people  than  lo^ 
kings.  It  was  the  method  of  Lunl  Palnierston  to  put,  and  «t^^ 
louf;  as  might  be  to  keep,  the  nation  in  good  humour  »ith  itself 
and  with  himself  hy  playing  upon  its  weaknesses;  by  kcepini; 
it  pleasantly  astir ;  hy  appeals  to  the  pride  and  arn.>gance  with 
whii^li  wu  must,  in  cool  blwid,  confess  that  wc  are  amplr 
rndowcd,  and  in  which  the  rest  of  the  world  appears  lo 
lielieve  that  we  enjoy  »  pre-eminence  almost  amounting  to  a 
inono]H>ly.  These  intoxiciitin{r  drugs^  ailministered  with  iuSnite 
skill  by  a  practised  band,  had  their  effect  They  placed  John 
Bull  in  a  paradise  as  artiticial  as  was  the  lordly  bedohanilier  of 
Christopher  Sly  ;  and  the  one  worthy,  like  the  other,  found  hii 
dream  dissolve  just  at  the  time  when  he  had  become  fully  pi 
suaded  of  its  reality. 

The  heated  partisan  of  an  opposition  assails  a  ministry  durit 
its  existence,   but  is  silent  un  its  downfall ;  fur  a  roice  of  pn 
dence  from  within  then  bids  biui  remember  that  he  has  gmio«d 
the  great  end  of  his  criticisms  on  bis  adversaries,  and  that  it 
now  Iheir  turn  to  handle  the  weapons  he  has  bnen  emidoving. 
ihc  obserd'cr  from  without  has  a  different  duty.     lin{>eaclimi 
is  for  all  practical  purposes  disused ;  formal  censure  it  tn 
highest  degree  rare ;  ptese-Ut  praise  ii,  as  ve  bare  Ken,  tm  ad^ 
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quate  (estof  merit :  unless,  therefure,  rctrosjMCtive diwiissiun  ood 
condemnattim  be  ndmissilitc,  mi^sovcmmcnC  will  have  atlainetl 
amonjr  us  to  impuiitlv.  Wc  have,  bnncvcr,  also  a  present  aod 
practical  question  to  answer.  Tbose  who  inteqiret  slricll^  the 
uvoUM  bealowcit  l>y  the  Knulisb  people,  np  to  the  present  year, 
npoQ  the  late  Ministry',  may  be  tempted  to  ask  whether,  if  those 
imroura  were  really  due,  the  services  which  earned  ihem  hare  not 
been  too  lightly  forgotten?  Unless  we  were  pro<lijral  then,  we 
must  be  niggard  and  ungrateful  now ;  and  it  would  be  much 
mftainst  the  character  of  Ki^land,  if  even  a  shade  of  tinubt  were 
left  to  rest  upon  the  question  whieli  of  tline  alteniatives  i» 
entitled  to  our  aasent. 

As  respects,  indeed,  the  capital  point  in  the  discussion,  it  is 
already  decided  by  the  couotrr.  The  late  Miniatiy  stood  in  the 
main  upon  its  foreign  polic}'.  It  was  once  sat<l  to  be  a  policy 
of  vigour  tempered  with  conciliation  :  it  is  now  seen  to  have  been 
3  jwlirrof  iirroeance,  dashed  and  variegated  witli  timidity.  VVIicn 
the  tKitorious  Conspiracy  Kill  was  prmliircd,  when  the  Walewski 
deft}>atch  met  the  liglit  of  day,  ]->ii;;1nnd  had  to  yawn  and  wink 
stretch,  to  pass  through  all  the  stages  of  discomfort  that  lie 

terme<linte  between  sleeping  an<I  waking,  before  she  coald 
ersland  whiit  was  reullv  the  matter,  and  learn  the  amnunt  of 
shame  she  had  stiflered  in  the  hands  of  what  will  perhaps  after  nil 
be  chiefly  rememlM-red  as  the  braggart  or  Bubadil  atlininistrntioii. 
When  tiiu  facts  were  suflicicntty  vcrifled  and  understood,  it  still 
seemed  incredible  that  so  quarrelsome  a  Govemnient  couiti  liave 
been  dastardly  otherwise  than  by  accident.  The  surrender  of 
our  honour  was  therefore  compassionately  viewed  as  an  tsolateil 
error  cnmmilteil  in  a  moment  of  forget futnpss.  But  this  theory 
was  almost  still-born;  for  before  it  tould  gaincarrencv,  thetasvof 
Naples  and  the  two  tmprisoneii  enginemen.  Watt  ami  Park,  came 
full  into  tbe  public  gtiie.  I'or  six  or  eight  long  and  dreary  months 
bad  these  unfortunate  persons  been  learning  by  experience  bow 
justice  is  understoo<l  and  atlminislered  in  the  kingdom  of  the 
Two  !>ieilJes,  and  what  uas  the  value  in  ():use  latiluiles  of  Knglish 
citizioi&hip.  This  too  they  learnt  while  that  very  statesman  was 
First  Minister  of  tlie  Crown,  who,  in  1IS50,  Imd  vaonled,  in  tle- 
fiance  alike  of  prudence,  of  decency,  and  «»f  (Miblic  law,  that  he 
would  empower  tiie  Englishman  to  carry  with  him  throughout  the 
world  the  exceptional  and  domineering  privileges  of  the  riltzen  nf 

:i|>erial  Ilome.     But  scarcely  had  Lord  Derby  asstimed  tlie  reins 

power  when  Watt  and  Park  were  set  free,  and  their  liberation 

hu   since    been   follonetl   up   by  Ihe   ^■'''"t   of  the   large   sum  ul 

i/.  in  compensation  for  their  Kutlcrings.     Nor  was  the  Sai- 

nian  portion  of  tb  by  the  Administration.   The 
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C^liari  has  lon^  ajto  retura«<]  to  Grnoa.  Sim  is  proliHhly  now_ 
afTRin  employed  ii|k»o  tbe  errands  of  peaceful  toramcrce,  nnd  tk 
dlnim  for  nn  inilpmntty  in  rc-spct't  of  thr  detention  of  the  tliii 
oitd  crew  bus  beeu  put  in  counc  of  atljudicntion.  This  train 
erenis  btu  irflectcd  a  glare  of  dismal  liplit  upon  the  dmif 
pultcy  uf  the  Into  Goremmfnt.  It  lifts  now  ftp}M^ml  tbiU 
such  a  (Nimiiiioii  of  imp()tQiii:o  and  isolation  were  we  retlnced,  hy 
the  pnctico  nf  premature  demonstrations  and  imprudent  menarei 
aevormeaal  totake  cflect,  ibat,  eren  forth*  roost  ordinary  «»*,  oar 
rustmnrea  bad  at  last  lioromt'  uaralysed  in  our  bands,  and  that 
the  Kin^r  of  Naples  could  safely  set  England  at  defiance  so  lonj; 
as  Kngland  was  content  to  be  represented  by  the  pBlmeratun 
Administralion,  The  cose  of  tlie  Ca^liari,  before  February 
last,  seemed  to  offer  no  rhoice,  exeept  on  tbe  one  hand  the  humi- 
liation of  our  cuuntPTt  and,  on  the  other,  an  Knropcan  UUiucdib. 
^'e(  it  re^juircd  nothin?  in  the  world  for  its  solution,  eso^t  only 
tlie  removal  of  (bat  Go%-erninent  ffi'im  oflico,  which  had  tniseAlcti- 
Inted  the  relation  l>ctwei>fi  the  aiwnnlicc  of  the  sovrreiirn  of 
Naples  and  its  own.  The  affair  is  gone  :  it  leaves  l>ehind  maor 
im[M>rtant  lessons,  but  only  this  one  suhstantivt*  result,  that,  hy 
means  of  hia  bout  with  the  late  Ministry,  tbe  King  nf  tbe  Two 
Sicilies  has  advanced  to  a  point  in  the  estimalion  of  Eumpc. 
lM)th  for  pluck  and  for  a  kind  nf  snjru'ity,  which  few  mold  bare 
experts!  him  to  attain,  and  none,  it  may  be  safely  said,  rouii) 
Ijaie  divinefl  lieforeliand  the  means  of  his  attaining.  And  if  i^j 
unhappily  shall  appeor  that  that  King  is  tx)!  disposed  to  min^f 
gato,  but  tends  rather  to  worsen,  the  e\-il3  of  his  intertjal  govenj^^ 
mont,  we  shall  hare  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  was  tbe  uuskilfnl 
mixture  of  bullying  and  of  fear  in  the  policy  of  Kntrland  uniirr 
the  late  Administration,  wbicli  strengthened  his  Imnds  fur  ibc 
purposes  of  misgovernmcnt. 

Now  it  is  true  that  Wtb  the  case  of  France  and  tbe  ease 
Naples  were  subsequent  to  the  dissolution  of  1857.     Noitt 
therefore  din^ctly  overthrows  thn  theory  uf  those  who  explain 
discredit  and  misdeeds  of  tbe  late  Administration  hr  tlie  bvi 
thesis  oJ'  a  metainorpbosiB  in  its  cliief,  hrou^bt  about  by  politic 
inebrietr.     But  indirectly  these  transactions  evince  tliat  sucb 
theory  is  untenable.      For  tbcy  have  purged  nur  vision:   and 
vision  once  pur^ied  sees  much  that  in  its  bewitched  roodiiion 
WHS  unable  to  discern.     The  rcry  same  spirit  which  ruled  in  tbr 
matter  of  tbe  imprisimpd  engiiie-nien  and  the  Walewski  drspntefa, 
bad   been,  as  we  now  all  find,  visibly  enough  at  work    before. 
That  spirit  it  was  which,  in  ItiSS,  peremptorily  refust^  to  rule 
the  (questions  of  the  Isle  of  Serpents  and  the  Besiarabtan  I'loattcr 
otherwise  than   by  force,  and  made  a   demonitratioa  oi*  forrc 
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accordingly  hy  lending  the  British  fleet  into  the  Black.  Sea, 
contrary  to  the  treaty  of  Parit ;  and  which  then,  upon  the  same 
state,  of  facts,  and  without  any  confession  of  error,  allowed  those 
very  qaestiont  to  be  sabonitted,  as  Russia  had  required,  to  the 
decision  of  a  Conference.  That  same  spirit  it  was  which,  with 
the  elaborate  sophistry  of  diplomacy,  pushed  America  into 
extreme  irritation  by  frivolous  claims  to  the  possession  of 
Raatan,  and  by  virtual  dominion  in  the  Mosquito  territory  ;  but 
which  abandoned  these  pretensions  wholesale,  when  it  was  found 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Naples,  the  other  party  to  the  quarrel 
was  at  least  more  in  earnest  than  ourselves.  That  same  spirit 
it  was,  which  by  miserable  quibbling,  and  by  its  underground 
manceurres  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  in  America  contrary  to 
law,  brought  down  upon  us  the  insult  of  Sir  John  Crampton's 
dismissal  with  three  or  four  British  consuls  in  his  train,  end  then 
took  credit  for  its  magnanimity  and  forbearance  in  refusing  the 
challenge  which  its  own  misconduct  had  provoked.  All  this 
and  raucb  more  had  taken  place,  while  Lord  Palmeraton  still 
remained  at  the  zenith  of  his  popularity.  But  it  is  now  read  in 
new  lights,  and  with  the  cleared  vision  of  sobriety.  We  were 
uueti,  we  are  sieei.  We  now  see  the  true  solution  of  all  the 
seeming  contradiction  between  arrogant  claims  and  undue  con- 
descensions, of  all  the  capers  and  the  summersets,  all  the  back- 
ward and  forward,  all  the  upward  and  downward  movements  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  Government.  It  was  wholly  wanting 
in  any  firm  grasp  nr  clear  comprehension  of  the  idea  of  public 
righty  which  is  the  keynote  of  harmony  in  the  march  of  states. 
The  same  appreciation  of  rights  which  makes  a  minister  pacific- 
makes  him  also  dignified  :  the  same  indifference  to  them,  which 
makes  him  arrogant  as  often  as  circumstances  permit  of  arro- 
gance, also  makes  him  subservient  as  often  as  circumstances  re- 
commend subserviency. 

But  in  common  with  the  brightest  day,  the  darkest  also  has 
on  end  ;  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  day  of  that  disastrous  foreign 
policy  which  is  associated  with  the  name,  with  the  famous  but 
ill-omened  name,  of  Lord  Palmerston.  That  sun  has  set,  and 
has  set,  if  we  read  the  signs  of  the  times  aright,  not  to  rise 
again.  We  are  not  indeed  of  those  who  conceive  that  that 
nobleman  is  disqualified  by  age  from  resuming  Uie  first  office  of 
the  State.  There  is  no  apparent  reason,  as  far  as  Time  and  his 
scythe  are  concerned,  why  he  might  not  again  discharge  the 
duties  of  Minister  as  well  as,  we  fear  not  better  than,  before. 
Long  may  he  enjoy  health  and  strength,  in  order  if  it  may  be  to 
the  abatement  of  his  juvenile  efiervescence,  and  the  attainment 
of  greater  solidity  of  character.     At  any  rate  long  may  he  enjoy 
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them.  But  lie  can  hardly  fail  tu  ace  that  a  number  of  the 
who  formerly  supported  him,  amply  sufficient  in  numbers,  if  tl 
resolution  bold,  to  gire  effect  to  tlio  intention,  hare  written 
scnt<>n(r  upon  the  tablets  of  tlirir  heart :  *  Comr.  tnhal  may,  Ai 
Fabncfiton  shall  not  a/rain  be  minister.'  The  quarrel  betWE 
llicm  is  no  lover's  quarrel.  Tlie  prosrriplion  is  no  pprs^mal  pi 
scriptioo.  It  is  the  determination  of  a  frrent  and  serious  issue, 
too  long  nc<^leclcd  and  misunderstood,  but  now  at'least  delibe>  ' 
ratelv  handled,  and  to  oil  appearance  Bnally  disposed  of.  It  b  ' 
the  pmscription  not  of  a  person,  but  uf  a  system  of  misgv^^^^Hl 
meat  at  huinc  and  abroad :  of  a  system  which,  because  ^H 
despised  or  made  light  of  rights,  was  certain  lo  mi5manag;e  in- 
terests :  a  system  which  at  home  was  favourable  ncLtlicr 
pcTmanrncc  nor  to  process,  and  which  abroad  united 
dangers  of  violence  with  those  of  poltroonery ;  a  system  whil 
lias  happily  vanished  with  its  authors  and  instruments  from 
scat  of  power,  but  whirh  has  left  for  itsrif  a  bad  memnrinl 
vemembcred  sliglits  nnd  insults,  in  the  unrasinc-ss  and  suspirit 
which  it  has  introduced  or  aggravated  in  the  whole  range  of 
Kuropean  diplomsc}',  and  in  the  spirit  of  jealousy,  and  even  of 
lintred,  which  it  has  engendei-ed  towards  i^ngland.  Vet  KogUwt 
is  tlic  very  Tower  which,  from  the  happy  independence  of  its 
insular  position,  ought  to  be,  far  beyond  any  other  ii^uropeaa 
State,  outside  llie  range  of  thdse  miserable,  but  under  the  or- 
cumstnnccs  not  unnatural,  sentiments. 

In    domestic  affairs,  the  reputation  of  the  lato  Govemmeni 
was  never  obtrusively  hrittinnt.      Many  of  its  departments  went 
respectably  or  even   more  ihjin  respectibly  filled  ;   hut  the  credit 
of  a    (lovemmeut  with  the  country  depends  chictly    U|)on  itt 
Parliamentary  performances,  and  these,  in  the  case  we  are  con- 
sidering, oscillated  between  mediocrity  which  was  their  climax, 
and  positive    nullity  nnd    failure  which   appeared  to    be 
nearly  their  natural  and  ordinary  lerel.      VVe  ourselves,  in 
nutuiiin  uf  IS,*)!},  took  occasion  to  exhibit  the  incapacity  of 
Administration  for  meeting  the  most  moderate  demand*  of 
country  under  this  head,  in  an  article  on  '  The  Dcclioing  Efi- 
cicncy  of  Parliament,*     It  wotdd  seem  that  the  Govemmont 
Icngtli    became  conscious  that  it  would  not  do  tn  present 
Country    with    a    scries   of  maiden   sessions.      Accordingly 
185H  a  determined  effort  was  made  to  shake  off  the  discredit  i 
innrtion  ami  to  leave  some  mark  at  least  upon  the  Statnte 
The  manner  and  matter  of  this  eSow  were  such  as  to  be 
less  for  the  honour  of  the  Administration  and  the  Porlui 
than  tlie  torpor    for  which    it  was    a    tardr   substitute.       T< 
measures  of  noiorietv  as  well  as  imparlance  became  law  dt 
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tlie  last  ^-ear  of  the  Pnlmcrston  AdminUtration.  One  of  these 
was  (lie  Divorce  Act.  Tlie  time  lias  not  jet  jirrive*!  for  a  full 
coasiiieration  of  that  measure  on  it«  morlis.  Its  lea(lin<r  ohjccc 
has  been  discussed  in  the  pages  of  this  Joarnal.  For  the 
moment  we  must  assume  that  the  principle  of  Divorce,  which 
has  obtained  the  assent  of  the  Lc;*islaturc,  is  a  sound  awl  useful 
principle.  But  i^ven  u|>un  tlmt  assumption  huw  strange  a  sper- 
taclc  dues  tlie  trlum]>h  of  that  mensurf?  presi'utl  It  was  onlv 
rcad  a  second  time  on  the  24th  of  July.  It  had  come  down 
from  the  Lords,  loaded  with  blunders  little  creditable  to  those 
of  the  tes>l  sagrs  of  that  assembly  who  had  taken  part  in 
framini^  and  promottnja;  it.  It  involvetl  rlinn^a,  both  social  and 
ecclesiastical,  of  a  chancter  alike  novel  and  momentous,  for  it 
was  found  wholly  impossible  to  confine  it  within  the  limits  of  a 
measure  for  merely  putting  into  8tereoly[«5  the  pi-ai-ticp  which 
had  gradually  gTowD  up  under  the  form  of  a  succession  of  private 
Arts.  It  was  alien,  so  far  as  petitions  ran  supply  a  test,  to  the 
feelings  of  the  people,  and  wiis  opposed,  apart  from  objections 
to  its  principle,  by  all  the  incttibers  for  the  universities,  and  by 
many  other  eminent  members  of  Parliament,  on  the  ground 
that  the  time  of  the  scssidn  made  it  hopeless  to  obt;iin  due  con- 
sideration fur  such  a  measure.  But  as  no  Government  was  ever 
more  unworthy  in  its  coinpliaores  to  majorities  than  that  of 
Ivord  Palmerston,  so  none  ever  made  more  merciless  use  of  its 
Parliamentary  stren;|rth  when  it  had  nothing  to  contend  against 
but  decency  and  reason.  The  Bill  was  forced  on,  under  pretence 
of  urgency.  In  truth  there  was  nothing  urgent  almut  it  except  tlie 
itircessity  for  enabling  a  do-nothing  admin iatnition  to  say  it  had 
done  something.  By  this  violence  a  precedent  was  established 
in  contravention  of  former  usage,  than  which  none  can  be  more 
^■ulvcrse  to  freedom  of  debate  and  to  the  privilege  of  Parliament. 
^Hp«r  Pai'liunieut  will  have  been  shorn  of  more  than  balf  its 
^fttrength  and  divinity,  if  ever  it  shall  become  a  rule  that  in  the 
^Kxhaustioo  of  the  lust  weeks  of  a  Session^  when  every  minister 
is  nf  necessity  Ua  the  moment  almost  a  Dictator,  measures 
oflFering  no  attraction  to  party  spirit,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
commanding  numerous  attendances,  but  cutting  deeply  into  the 
soc'ial  and  moral  life  of  the  country,  may  be  driven  through  their 
»tigcs  in  defiance  of  unanimous  remonstrance  from  those  whose 
e:kperience  or  ptfsition  entitles  them  to  be  beard,  and  to  be  fairly 
find  fully  hcanl,  upon  them.  Kven  this,  however,  would  bare 
Ireen  at  least  intelligible  had  the  object  been  toclf»se  some  tong^ 
agitated  question,  nr  to  reduce  some  legal  or  legislative  chaos 
into  order  and  consistency.  It  was  l!ie  very  reverse.  The 
DtTorce  Act  of  1857f  which  proceeded  in  a  ^eat  degree  upon 
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tho  nllegation  that  there  wcrp  two  laws  in  the  throe  kinfcd< 
M-lipn  tbcre  should  only  be  nne^  left  three  laws  initrnd  of  t 
It  fuuiid  the  law  of  Scothuwl  diflV*ic»t  from  that  vi  Eii^luitl 
Irelnad.  It  left  ibc  law  of  Englftiiil  difTrrpnt  fmui  that 
ScotUnd.  and  iho  I»w  of  Irvland,  where  diiorco  a  vincuh  ii  it! 
absiduU-'ly  be^und  the  juriBdictton  of  tho  courts,  difTcTL'nl  fnm 
both.  Its  promise  was  to  relieve  public  moraliu  from  the  nfTenct 
it  b-td  received  tliFuugb  the  octaxionul  publii'atirm  of  indelint# 
drLails.  lis  ptitfumtiinri;  has  liepn  to  feather  these  reports  into 
one  consislcDl  scrirs  in  connexinn  with  one  central  rotirt,  and  in 
aagment  their  number ;  and  there  never  was  a  time  at  which  die 
public  ere  bag  been  so  much  oflimded  by  proreedin";!  in 
mdancbnly  nucs,  as  by  an  inslunre  wliirb  has  occurred  rln 
the  liriit  infancy  of  the  Divorce  Act,  and  has  giren  a 
promise  for  irs  adolosconcp  and  its  maturity. 

We  might  go  furtlier  in  exposing  the  manner  in  ^vbich.  on 
ttiia  particular  subject,  the  late  AdininistraLion  traffirkrd  for  iti 
own  potty  profit  with  the  profoundect  f<(^cliaf;a  and  mu»t  siimvl 
iotcrt-ets  uf  tlic  community.  But  we  proceed  to  the  si»ler  ca»--. 
which,  if  not  cssctuially  more  jrross,  is  at  least  mort;  palpablt 
and  Hngnrnt  tn  the  public  eye. 

The  tcstamL-ntary  jurisdiction  of  this  country  had  from  time 
immemorial  been  ailrninisured  by  the  Krclesiaitical  Coorts.  Thi* 
arrangement  was  justly  held  to  have  Inst  whatever  groontls  itt 
reason  it  may  have  had  at  a  period  when  the  ricrfry  po«irMr>i 
a  monopoly  ol  Inaniing;  nor  wns  it  unualund  that  liissfUleTt 
ahnidd  take  special  objection  to  a  system  which  passed  ibfit 
property  upon  a  death  through  Episcojud  bands.  ]l  was  in 
abort  universuUy  admitted  that  this  jutisdiction  ou^hl  in 
carried  over  to  the  Crown.  But  there  were  many  quest] 
Importance  connected  with  the  mode  and  rondilionsof  the? 
We  cannot  now  attempt  to  consider  it*  cflV-cls  U|>oii  the  rha 
of  lcg:al  ttiiily  and  arquireinent  in  this  country  ;  but  we  vvn 
to  express  the  hojie  that  the  special  branch  of  Icaiaing.  wl 
has  been  kept  alive  among  us  up  to  this  time  almost  excltisi 
by  the  race  of  advocates  in  Iloctors*  Commons,  may  not 
cufTercd  to  languish  or  expire.  There  were,  Iiowever,  two 
of  urgent  practical  moment,  on  which  great  difference  of  opt 
prevailed  in  the  profession,  in  Parliament,  and  in  tbe  cuunlj 
One  related  to  the  questiou  to  what  extent  it  mi^ht  be  aaffl 
leave  important  contested  cases  to  lie  dealt  with  bv  tho  coui 
itgutnn.  Tbe  other  tomed  apoa  the  coDci<lerBtion  in  i>hi- 
manner  the  vested  interests  of  otHce-holden  were  to  be  trmieti. 
The  Government,  with  ample  time  at  their  command,  insd*- 
up  their  mind  on  both  these  questions.     Tbey  brought  in  a  Bill 
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rliiob,  OB  to  the  first  of  tbetn,  was  founded  od  priofiiplcs  uf 
,rirt  cpntml illation,  liic  district  rrpisrrnrs  being:  empowered  by 
X^Uuse  40  tij  ^r»nt  prubnte  in  iiun-ci>iitenliouB  cases  only,  aud 
only  when  tlic  property  was  under  151)0/.  As  to  ibe  second,  il 
was  frairiLil  witb  the  laudable  obJMt  of  keeping  down  those 
eaorinous  comnciisnlinns  itn]m&ed  upua  the  public,  wbetbnr  in 
the  form  of  siuilors'  fees  or  of  payments  from  the  Kxebequer, 
wbi'cti  nre  viewed  with  such  very  strance  indifference  in  this 
country,  when  they  cnrry  Iho  often  nbuscd  tNul^ie  of  legal  reform 
to  serve  .ts  their  password.  This  decision  of  the  Government 
was  also  su&tained  by  the  fact  that  an  Act  was  passed  in  1836, 
declaring  that  the  officers  of  Roclesiastiral  Courts  thereafter 
nppoinf^d  shoulil  not  he  entitled  to  any  compensation  ou  tlie 
abolition  of  ofiirc.  The  enactment  was  repeated  in  1847  us  lo 
a  grent  portion  of  them.  But  when  the  feeling  of  the  House  of 
uiiHUons  came  to  be  testnl  by  discussion,  it  apjwared  tliut  tlie 
ruviocial  intereBts  were  gtron^:  as  against  iha  uietrDjwlis,  and 
ifaat  the  claimants  for  compensation  were  powerful  as  compared 
with  the  defenders  of  the  public  purse,  TJie  Attorney-General 
of  that  day,  in  dealing  with  thu  former  question,  strove  for  n 
while  lo  breast  the  torrent.  lie  sustained  the  eentralizing  pro- 
visious  of  the  Act  against  n  motion  for  removing  the  pecuniary 
limit  on  the  cases  to  be  disposed  of  in  ihu  district  registries,  by 
declaring  that  the  local  fuuctiooaries  were  radically  incouipe- 
tmt  for  the  duties  it  was  proposed  to  commit  to  them,  and  that 
if  the  House  should  adhtrre  lo  this  proposal  it  *  would  be  im- 
possible to  proceed  with  the  measure."  The  Huusu  of  Coui- 
monfl,  however,  remained  obstinate,  and  removed  the  limit,  under 
^^|tbe  threat  that  the  change  was  etjulvalent  to  the  dcstrucliuu 
^■(if  the  Bill.  Yet,  altbough  the  Bill  was  thus,  on  the  distinct 
^^nssurancc  of  the  Government,  converted  into  a  scheme  for  do- 
^flMtin^  the  ends  of  justice,  it  proved  to  be  'a'  ane  to  Dandie.' 
'  When  it  bcmme  clear  to  the  nunistrv  that  they  must  ritlirr  pass 
what  they  had  declared  a  bad  measure  or  no  uieasure  at  all, 
they  b.-id  not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  embracing  the  former 
•Itemativc.  In  like  manner  as  to  compensation.  As  the  Bill 
came  from  the  LoiiU,  it  granted  a  continuiutoe  of  the  exclusive 
Tivilegcs  of  the  I^roctors  of  Doctors*  Commons  in  all  the  '  com- 
on-fonn'oT  non- contentious  business  for  a  term  of  years.  It 
had  Wen  thought  well  to  An  this,  rather  than  impose  a  very 
iicavy  burden  fur  the  sake  of  accelerating  a  change  which,  bow- 
ver  sound  in  theory,  was  little  material  in  practictr,  since  tlie 
ature  of  the  business  itsoU  wu  oeztain  to  kosp  it  to  a  great 
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extent  in  the  hands  of  those  ivha  vere  nii>st  roorcrsant  with  its 
lurms.     But  wUen  it  appeared  that  the  House  of  Conimoos  wu 
Iftrjjelj  BtisrpptihU"  nf  the  pressure  of  interested  parties,  then 
upon   this  other  vital  question  too   the  tneasore  was    forthwith 
subjected  to  Iransfuiination.     The  Acts  of  1836  and  lt^7  were 
bitterly  forgotten,  and  clums  for  comprnsnttoti   were  not  ouljr 
tint   discDurit^etl,    but    were  embraced  with  open   arms  bv  the 
A tt lime V- General  and  the  Guvurnment.     Let  us  illnatrale  the 
I>rorerdino:8  hy  one  of  the  best  cases.     The  surrogates  of  the 
]in)vince  of  York  had  derived   a  considerable  incotne  frum  the 
discharge  of  rertain  funetions  in  coiineiiDn  with  the  grantii^ 
nf  probates.     They  were  a  numcmns  body  of  clerical  ufiicen, 
thickly  dispersed  over  the   country;  and,   from  their  pctscnal 
nnd  local  knowledge,  they  were  far  better  qualified  for  the 
t  liarjie  of  these  easy   hut  important  duties    than  any   Cvrps 
newlv-ini|Torted    functionaries,  however  high  in  saliirr  nmj  pi 
tensions.    But  they  were  dismissed  and  rompensated  at  the  pul 
t-harge.     They  were  relieved  frr»m  duties  that  iWy  did  not  wi 
to  escape,  and  endowed  with  salaries  for  life  that   ibcy  did 
wish  to  obtain,  in  order  that  under  the  plea  of  reform  other  mi 
might   be  appt>inted    to   perform  the  same   fonctiwns   at    double" 
rharpe  with  l»*s  efficiency  and  case  I     In  the  same  manner,  then- 
arc  diocesan  registrars,  men  of  eminent  ability  and  skill,  at  this 
moment  either  receiving  or  nl)out  to  reccire  rompensations  ofi 
many  thousands  per  amium  at  the  public  cost ;  and  why  Y   ia 
that  a  separate  set  of  officers,  appointed  with  separate  reinunc 
lion,  may  do  the  same  work  as  recruits  and  novices,  which 
rcgistrcirs   hud    been  doing  with   perfect  satisfaction  to  evtrrr  ont 
as  adepts  and  veterans.     The  chief  complaint  was  that  they  wer^j 
officers  of  the  Bishops  and  not  of  the  Crown.     Then  why  in  tl^^| 
name   of  common    sense    was    not    their  commission    from   t^^^ 
Disbops  cancelled,  and  ao  authority  from  the  Crown  substituted ': 
The  real  objects  to  be  obtained  by  sensible  legislation  were  tlie 
secularistliun  of  the  business,  the  (>{>cniug  within  soniic  reasonable 
lime  of  the  profession,  the  abolition  of  the  notorious  anomaly    ~ 
hoiia  tiijlnbiiia,  and  the  amendment  of  procedure.     There  was 
one  of  these  improvements  that  needed  to  hare  coat  a  forthii 
hut  the  absurd  structure  of  the  measure,  which  Lord  Paltneratourj 
Government  succeeded  in  forcing  through  the  new  Parliant 
in  the   subserviency  of  its  iufanl  eustcnce,  entailed   upnn 
country  a  charge  in  the  shape  of  life  annuities  which,  as  we  noi 
learn,  has  been  fixed  by  a  laborious  commission,  appointed  fa 
the  purpose,  at  two  humlnnl  thousand  pounds  a  year.      Snreli 
instead  of  being  examples  lo  the  world  in  tlie  practical  ports 
goveiiinicut,  impartial  critics  would  set  lis  English  down  as   ' 
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rery  stupidest  people  oa  tbe  aurfaoe  of  the  earth,  were  they  tn 
form  their  judgment  of  us  from  the  fact  that  we  had  saddled  (lie 
country  wiiU  a  [ueseiit  auuual  czpeiuf  *r«]ual  to  ball'  the  Civil  List 
of  the  Crown,  fur  im  bctlfr  purjKise  ilmn  to  creale  a  hnsl  of  new 
appmntmeni s,  to  turn  a  number  of  skilled  labourers  out  of  work, 
and  to  eimhlc  onn  nf  tlie  most  indolent  nnd  inefficient  Govern- 
ments of  the  century  to  add  an  unit  at  the  close  of  the  Session 
to  the  starveling  list  of  lis  legislative  achievements. 

We  have  heretofore  taken  occasion  to  expose  the  finance  of 
the  Palmrrstnn  Administration  ;  and  npon  that  sahject  we  nemi 
only  sny  for  ihe  present  that  the  positions  we  assumed  have  been 
verified  by  reiulls.  We  Lave  now  touched  upon  its  lo^islation 
and  its  foreign  policy.  But  it  may  still  be  requisite  to  illustrate, 
by  on  instance  full  of  the  highest  national  interest,  aod  of  real 
moment  for  titc  future,  its  views  of  public  honour  and  integrity 
in  the  disebarge  uf  its  admtaiitrative  functions. 

In  the  commcni-einent  of  1855,  as  will  dnuhtlnss  be  re- 
membered, a  motion  for  an  inquiry  by  Commillfc  uf  ihc  House 
of  Commons  into  the  state  of  the  army  before  Sebastopol  was 
made  by  Mr.  liocbuck ;  and  this  motion,  adopted  by  the  House, 
overthrew  the  Government  of  Lord  Aberdeen  ;  Lord  Palnierston 
uniting  with  his  colleagues  in  the  dctenuination  tu  quit  oflice 
rather  than  acf<;dc  to  it.  On  becoming  Prime  Minister  hiiiisoir,  he 
doteniiined  to  substitute,  for  a  mode  of  inquiry  which  he  thought 
alike  dangerous  and  inell'eclive,  another  mode  of  inquiry  by  a 
Roytd  Commission  on  the  spot,  which  it  appeared  he  could  con- 
fidently recommend  as  preferable  alike  in  point  of  safely  and  of 
cfficacv.  Failing,  or  seeming  to  fail,  in  inducing  the  House  of 
Commons  lo  accept  his  expedient  as  a  subslldite  for  their  own, 
he  withdrew  all  further  resistance  to  the  appointment  of  ihu 
(.'ommittec  of  Mr.  Koebuck.  Nor  are  wc  prepared  to  urge  that 
his  change  of  purpose  in  that  matter,  all  tilings  considered,  cries 
out  fur  rensun*.  Bdt  this  we  urge  most  ronhdcnily,  thai,  when 
the  Administration  appointed  Sir  John  Macneill  and  Colonel 
'i'ulluch  to  proceed  to  the  Crimea,  they  contracted  an  ohligiilion 
of  the  highest  order  to  the  people  of  England.  Tbey  hec.-ime 
Imund  to  silt  to  the  very  bottom,  in  the  manner  and  form  they 
tbenuelvcs  had  chosen,  the  causes  of  the  sufierings  which,  with 
the  heroic  erKlumnce  of  them  by  the  army,  hare  conti'ibuled  not 
leas  lo  make  the  winter  of  1854-5  memorable  in  our  annals, 
than  dill  tbe  military  importance  of  the  enterprise  against  Sebas- 
topol,  awl  (he  weight  of  its  political  results. 

Could  a  doubt  bang  upon  the  solemnity  of  this  obligation,  it 
would  be  removed  by  a  moment's  consideration  of  the  coarse 
taken   by  the  Ministers  with  respect  to  Mr.    Roebuck's  Com- 
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niiltee.  Though  they  withdrew  their  opposiiinn  mther  tt 
mign,  or  as  some  might  snr  rather  than  deiert  their  tMt 
under  cirrumstances  so  critical,  thev  never  withtlrow  (heir  n 
tleinnation  of  thr  Committer  as  An  tmfit  nnd  im-flt^riual  ure&oi 

jujry.     In  the  summer  of  the  Kame  |ear  the  Committ4-r 

^•ented  a  report  incukpating  the  Government  of  Lnrtl  Abcnll 

in  terntt  the  most  stringent  and  cnnclpmnfttory.     It  is  not  for  ni 

to  judge  of  what  is  rccjuisite  to  satisf)'  the  honour  of  a  tiiinii4er. 

Id  these  matters,  eacli  man,  or  each  set  of  men,  hnve  their  oku 

.atandarJ.      But  rrrtainlv  nv  sliouhl  hare  imaginwl  ihnt.  wbcB  t 

F&elect  Committeo  of  ttic  Houec  of  Commons  had  reported  tbirt 

itlic  chief  cause  of  the  disast/rs  find  oiHictions  of  the  armv  was  tn 

.be  fouix]   in  the  rash  and  reckless  impruvidence  n(  the  Cahinn 

rwhicb  ordered  the  invasion  of  the  Crimea,  every  mejnbcrr  of  that 

['Cabinet  must  have  burned  in  his  inmost  soul  fnr  that  hour  whre 

llie  mi^lit  liope  to  obtain  an  aulhr>ritativc  verdict,  upon  an  Usnr 

raised  so  formally  and  Lv  sucli  accusers,  fmm  the  tribunal  wbidt 

was    alooe   competent    to  endorse   or   to  repel    the    acrnsiTim: 

jVTr.  Uoebuck,  liie  Chairman  of  the  Couiniiltec.  to  do  biin  .i 

wa«  not  wanting  to  his  duty.     He  doubtless  felt  that,  ns  u.^-.i^^ 

can  l>e  more  unjust  to  nil  ihc  parties  c^mcemed,  su  nothing  can 

l)e  of  more  int-onvenient  exaniplu  for  the  public  interests,  llaii 

I  that  charges  uf  such  grnvitv,  thus  rcgiilitrly  initiate]    from  u 

authorised  cjuarter,  should  be  intercepted  in  liieir  course  tuvardt 

a  due  and  Fe;:ular  trial,  and  should  be  left  dan<rUng  in  tlic  atr  btf 

the  sport  of  faction  and  caprice;  al  once,  while  to  left,  AVAilabJe 

to  discredit  the    most    innocent   and    able    public  servant,  ml 

inelfectiial  to  set  a  merited   brand  upon  the  mml  incompeMtt 

and  fftuhy.    Acrordingly,  on  the  J9tb  nf  July,  1S5.S,  Mr.  Rwhurk 

moved  a  Resolution  in  aoL-ordance  with  the  re|>ort  of  his  Ccoo- 

nittee.     With  strange  inconstancy,  the  Houfte  ia  July  belied  (he 

Te«olute,  the  nimott    factiuus  proceeding  of  February,   aod  li> 

no  ver^'  different  majority.    The  Committee  *wa&  voted  bt 

148.     The  Report  was  ignored  or  set  aside  by  itH^  to  Ib^  um 

in  the  mnjnrity  which  thus  declined  to  uuticv  it  are  to  be  Iboai 

the  names  both  of  a  very  large  number  of  those  wiio  had  inaii 

ori  the  ioquir}*,  and  of  a  Miaistrr  to  which  it  was  oncn 

fashion  to  attach,  in  iuvidious  contrast  with  mure  timid  paitiil 

and  politicians,  the  bIa;:onry  uf  »  chivalrous  rharaclcr. 

Meantime,  iSir  John  Macncill  and  Colonel  Tollnob  went  par- 
suing  their  silent  wirk  in  the  Crimea  with  tmlotnitable  cauiagr 
and  patience.  ^VhL)c  the  Ministrv  was  engaged  by  the  bigheM 
tunsiderations  of  public  interest  am)  honour  to  mnkc  its  ovn 
inquiry  full  and  ctlicient,  tim  txinduct  pursued  lotnuxls  tbcK 
Ctuninissioncrs  tended  in  every  point  to  the  conclusion  that  tlwir 
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appointment .  wu  intended  not  to  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  tile 
butb,  but  limply  to  appease,  with  a  minimam  of  scrutiny,  an 
excited  and  mistrustful  coantiy.  The  Commission  itself,  to  begin 
witb,  was  weak ;  not  in  patriotism,  or  knowledge,  or  resolution, 
or  ability,  but  in  that  which,  for  such  a  purpose,  was  as  important 
as  any  or  all  of  these,  namely,  in  authority.  The  most  obvious 
txmsideratioiis  of  prudence  would  have  recommended  that  with 
these  gentlemen  should  have  bcien  joined  as  a  chief  some  like- 
minded  man,  whose  higher  rank,  celebrity,  and  credit  with  the 
country,  should  at  once  hare  stamped  their  mission  both  here 
and  in  the  Crimea  with  its  true  character. 

Instead  of  this,  when  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners 
were  made  known,  it  too  clearly  appeared  that  they  were  not  only 
precluded,  as  was  right  and  needful,  from  all  intermeddling  with 
the  authority  of  Lord  Raglan,  but  were  also  intended  to  hold  a 
subordinate  position  in  the  eyes  of  his  inferiors,  to  act  merely 
as  the  investigators  of  certain  details  in  the  Commissariat,  a 
civil  department  of  the  army,  and  almost  to  beg  their  way 
through  the  camp  for  any  extended  information.  With  military 
frankness,  Sir  Richard  Airey,  the  Quartermaster-General,  has 
informed  us  how  their  mission  was  understood : — 

'The  notion  of  inquiring  into  the  militaiy  departments  was  never 
announced  by  Sir  John  Macneill  and  Colonel  Tulloch.'  .  .  '  That 
letter  points  to  three  objects,  all  bearing  exclusivftly  upon  the  Commis- 
sariat. Firstly,  the  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  the  deficiency  of  the  sup- 
plies. Secondly,  the  cause  of  the  deficiency.  Thirdly,  the  course 
which  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  such  d^ciencies  for  the  future. 
But  not  one  word  of  the  letter  points  to  any  inquiry  of  such  a  kind  as 
to  form  a  basis  for  aDimadversion  on  the  military  officers  of  the  army.'* 

Nor  wilt  our  readers  wonder  at  this,  when  we  remind  them  that 
these  Commissioners,  who  were  charged  with  duties  of  soch  over- 
whelming importance,  were  denied  the  commonest  mechanical 
requisites  for  the  effectnal  collection  of  information.  We  were 
spending  forty  millions  a-year  upon  the  war,  yet  those  who  were 
to  learn  for  ns  why  an  army  was  disabled  from  attaining  the 
objects  of  that  war,  and  to  collect  for  that  purpose  a  mass  of 
important  evidence  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  could  not  com- 
mand the  usual  remuneration  of  a  shorthand  writer,  and  were 
obliged  to  carry  on  their  examinations  subject  to  the  distraction, 
the  delays,  and  the  errors  inseparable  from  the  necessity  of  acting 
as  their  own  reporters. 

Thus  crippled,  and  thus  hampered  by  their  employers,  Sir 
John  Macneill  and  Colonel    Tulloch    nevertheless  produced    a 

•  AddrcMtt  of  Sir  Richard  Airey,  pp.  9,  7. 
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report  of  remarkable  abilitr,  and,  wiili  regard  to  the  feella^  o[ 
itiUividuaU,  tiiisularl^    Mutiuus   in    its   tone.     It  was   in   entire 
ooatrariety  tu  that  of  the    Parliamentary  Committee ;  uid  ibv 
cotmtry  appeared   to  prefer   the  jiul^ent   nf  those   whu   bad 
snt  upon  the  plateau  uvci'  Scbastopol  to  that  of  those  w.liu  ' 
»at   in    a   committcc-room    over    Palace    Varil.      hy   prcscritu 
the  report  to  Parliament,  the  Government  had  become  picdf 
to  its  accuracy  and  propriety  ;  for  if  In  their  opiDloD  it  i 
incorrect  or   unjust   to    those  whom   it    affected,  tbeir    daty,  u 
the  protectors  of  our  absent  officers,  was  to  take  measures,  on 
their  own  responsibility,  for  adjusting  It  where  coiTectiUQ  wat 
required.     It  seems  probable,  howe\"er,   that  they  had  cotmtcd 
on  the  twelve  months  which  had  now  elapsed  since  the  dismal 
winter  of  1854-5,  and  on  the  ma^itmle  of  tJic  imf!r>'ening  cvenis, 
to  erase  the  recollections  of  the  evils,  or  at  least  to  quench 
interest  in  the  examination  of  their  cause. 

But  tbey  were  miitakeiL     The  people  of  England  felt  tbi 
they  had  n  ri^lit,  nnd  a  duty  nut  less  than  a  ripht,  to  be  in- 
formed   who  was  rciiponKihle    for   the  sufferings  of  tbe  army. 
Their  Government  thought  otherwise.     At  least  they  acted  at 
every  point  in  tbe  history  of  tUeso  transactions  as  if  they  were 
determined  effectually  to  baffle  that  desire.     On  the  appearonnr 
of  tbe  report,  it  became  plain  how  entirely  thev  bad   miscal- 
culated the  public  feeling;  for  an  almost  uriparnlleled  st-nsaut 
followed,   and    the    House  of  Coninnons,   aware   by  tliia    time  i 
the  utter  failure  of  its  Committee^  attached  credit  to  tbe  cuncli 
sions  of  the  Commission,  and  clearly  indicated  its  opinion  of 
rtecessity  of  *  doing  something/     So  something  was  done,    ^t 
out  the  manliness  either  to  uphold  the  Commisbiuners  or  to  on 
throw  them,  nnd  on  the  irrelevant  pretext  tlial  the  rejMrt  rcftei 
on  the  capacity  of  rertnhi  officers  of  lie  nrmy,  tbe  Government 
appointed  a  third  tribunal  of  inquiry,  exclusively  uiililary  in  it^^ 
composition,  and  sitting  at  Chelsea,  to  reopen  and  review  l^^| 
evidence  which  tbe  Commissioners  bad  collected,  and  the  jud|i^ 
ment  which  they  bad  formed,  when   in  actual  contact  with  llti- 
fncts  in  the  Crimea.     Again,  too,  the  expedient  of  delays  \ 
put  In  use.    Many  weeks  elapsed  before  this  IJoard  began  to 
Its  sittings  were  then  prutnicte<l  until  a  period  of  tbr  year  (18* 
when  there  could  be  no  t-ffcctual  discussion  of  its  report  lo 
Houses  iif  Parliament     In  tliis  manner  the  year  was  tided  ay 
and  another  long  interval  plared  between  the  collection  of  fa< 
and  any  judgment  of  Parliament  upon  them.    And  indeed  it  bad- 
now  become  almost   impossible  to  judge  at   all.     The  cnunl 
had  already  been  amused  with   two  sentences  ujion  the  cnuse 
tbe  Crimean  disasters,  which  were  contradictory  to  ooe  onoCl; 
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ie  Rfwinl  nt  Cbfflsca  produced  n  third,  fronlradictory  lo  both. 
If  r'liimiiitlce  ilircw  tb«.'  Iilauic  on  thi*  C'nlnin't  of  1854;  the 
CommissiunRrs  tmnelVrrcd  it  to  ttii^  hnids  uf  dcparlincnis  in  ihc 
met ;  and  the  Cbelsra  })oanl  shifted  it  agnin  to  the  shoulders 
f  the  Oimtnissarint  at  Imme.  All  these  three  verdicts  were 
duly  presented ;  neither  for  nor  against  any  of  them  did  the 
Executive  Ciovemtnent  or  tlie  Parliament  declare ;  and  the 
plcd};c  of  the  Adminii^tmtion  to  sift  the  truth,  together  with 
their  duly,  apart  from  all  pledg-eg,  to  obtnin  at  a  proper  time, 
fur  the  people  of  England,  an  authoritative  judgment  upoa 
a  i^eat  public  calamity,  were  baffled  by  the  grossest  neglect  or 
the  most  inucrupulous  contrivance,  and  remain  to  this  hour  wholly 
Unfulfilled. 

But  not  crcn  this  was  all.  By  the  time  when  the  report  of  the 
CommiMiunerfi  was  prescnteil,  the  distribution  uf  honours  had 
betrun.  It  had  hei-n  obsoi^cd  with  astonishmeuc  by  the  country 
that  they  were  lavishly  bestowed  in  the  medical  department, 
upon  tliu  very  men  who  had  been  most  sharply  censured  by 
the  Medical  Omniission  of  Inquir}-,  sent  out  by  the  Gttvern- 
ment  of  Lord  Aberdeen  upon  the  motion  of  Mr,  Roebuck,  and 
hum  (be  public,  too,  held  chiefly  responsible  for  the  state 
*tt{  the  hospitals.  In  like  manner,  while  the  Macneill  Report 
Was  nut  disavowe<l,  (bti  heads  of  departments,  whom  it  more 
or  less  affected,  were  covered  with  a  shower  of  honours  and 
appoint inuiits.  Two  men,  and  only  two,  it  appeared,  of  those 
who  had  iwrfurmed  conspicuous  parts  in  the  Crimen,  failed 
to  obtain  from  the  Government  any  mark  of  the  approval  of 
tbeir  Sovereign,  and  these  were  Sir  John  Macneill  and  Colonel 
Tullocb.  Nay,  even  at  this  point  the  discreditable  story  does 
not  end.  The  Chelsea  Board,  as  we  have  said,  retried  upon  its 
merits  tbf  whole  Report  of  ihf  Commiasioners.  Sir  Joliii  Mac- 
oeill,  o  distjn^uished  and  independent  civilian,  with  a  dignified 
eoolness,  declined  (o  take  any  notice  of  its  proceeding's.  He 
said,  and  said  with  perfect  truth,  that  his  Ke]wrt  had  now 
become  llie  concern  of  the  Govfmmenl,  which  bad  adopted  it  and 
presented  it  to  Parliament.  But  the  position  of  Colonel  Tullocb, 
as  a  mitilarv  man,  and  one  not  of  tbc  first  rank,  was  atlogclbcr 
different.  Frofesstcinal  etiquette,  and  his  relations  lo  superiors 
and  ronirades  in  the  service,  scarcely  permitted  him,  as  be  appears 
to  have  conceived,  to  pursue  a  similar  course.  The  consecjuence 
was,  that  this  gallant  soldier  and  most  able  nilminislralor,  who 
bad  been  chosen  for  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  one  of  the  most 
invidious  of  public  duties,  and  had  dischnrgeit  it  with  rredit^ 
bod  to  HppeAr  for  days  and  wcclfs  together  before  the  Chelsea 
Board,  like  a  party  in  a  private  cause,  almost  like  a  criminal  at  the 
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hw  of  public  jasticc,  and  Bcandatoutty  alionJonrd  hy  ibc  «n- 
ployiTB  wlio,  in  a  monKiit  «f  preal  neressily,   ba<l  Wp^ril  and 
enjoyed  his  ai<].      Tbc  consof|uenc<>  vras  one,  tbnt  on^lit  to  be 
remi'iii bcred  wbcn  we  sharpen  tlivcdgvof  our  indignatiim  KKiumt 
the  Kinji  of  Naples  by  ttifi  ibnnght  of  the  injury  he  innict< 
on  tho  health  of  Park  and  Walt.     It  is  but  loo  notnrioii*  t' 
the  keen  and  painful  anxieties  of  ifin  strui!)He  artfU  irreiisti 
upon  powers,  whirh  no  amount  of  mere  labour  for  his  rounliy 
bad   ever  availed  to  impnir.     Willi  all  the  sensitivrnrw  ff  tlie 
bighesl  peraonnl  and  military  honour,  and  fhar^c^l  with  respon- 
sibilities which  it  was  the  business  of  the  Gnvemmml  to  have 
borne,  Colonel  Tullocb    succumbed,  during  ibis  inijuiryr,  lo  an 
illness  which,  as  we  bctieve,  for  some  time  ttireatt-'ncd  the  raoit 
grievous  and  alarmini;  cnnnequrncei!. 

But  there  wtis  ftttll  a  muniuirint;  throughout  the  connlry ;  aod 
it  WBsasked  incessanlly,  why  do  Sir  John   Marncill  and  Cnl 
Tullocti  alone  remain  unrewarded  ?     The  most  powcrlul  of 
daily  Dewspaners,  which  at  this  period  gave  an  enthusiastic 
port  to  Lord  Palmerston,  slill,  like  nn  unappeoscd  consrirace,  fi 
time  to  time  dinned  lliis  question  in  hiii  ear.     J^nd  at  tasl,  whm 
all  the  grace  of  spontaneous  and  appropriate  action  bad  lung  ago 
ranishcil,  yet  action  at  any  rale  came.     It  rame  in  the  shape  o^i 
an  offer  from  the  War  Minister  to  the  Crimean  Cummixkionei^H 
of  a  thousand  pounds.     \Vc  ncctl  hardly  state  that  a  tender  i^^ 
unusual  was  rejecte<l  with  a  decision  and  brevity  indicative  o( 
strong  suppressed  feeling.      'What  a  skilful  uiana-u^re  !*  «u 
probably  tlic  reficrlion  of  the  happy  author  (whoever   he  may 
have  been)  of  this  cunning  proposal:    'we  have  offrretl  tbao 
for    the   highest  service    the    form    of   ackuowledgmeiit  nppro^j 
priatc  to  the  lowest ;  we  have  offered   them  what  never   bctb«4^| 
wat   offered  to  any  commission  of   inquiry,  lei    its   membei^^ 
have  liccu  but  half  as  eminent,  and  its  object   but  om*  lentb  u 
important ;  yet  no  one  can  now  »;iy  that  we  have  not  offered  llwm 
reward.'     But  the  shallow  artifice  broke  down.     Again  mid  uguin 
was  the  siib)eet  resumetl.       At    Inst  the    Mouse  of    Comnioni 
determinetl,  In  March  1857,  uut  to  be  dissolved  wilbout  at  1 
driving  down  the  throats  o{  the  Minister  aod  bis  colJeagurs 
inleniion  with  re-tpect  to  Sir  John  Mameill  ami  Colonel  TullocI 
On  the  12th  t'f  that  niontli  n-ns  enacted  a  srene  wilb  fewer  p< 
sooages,   but  yet  quite  as  memorable  as   that    which  occurred 
durinir  the  present  year  on  the  night  of  the  withdrawal  of  ibe 
ever-famous  CardwcU  motion,     his.  Ewart  asked  the  Minister, 
whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  make  any 
further  recognition  of  tbc  services  of  Sir  John   Macneill  and 
Colonel  Tullocb?     Lord  Palmorston  replied  that  tfaoae 
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lind  received  *  ample  rccoj^ilion '  niready :  and  thot  '  tho  Cronn 
hod  done  all  that  it  coald  properly  lie  ailvisptl  to  do.'     Mr.  Palk 
tlien  mnved  a  scries  ol'  Kc>s(ilutiutis  in  recognition  of  thgsc  scr- 
riccs.    Still  nnwaniixl,  llm  Minister  rose  and  oppnsed  thn  motion. 
A  debate  rnlluwei),  in  n-liicli  he  was  almost  wtiolly  unsuppoiled. 
The  hustings  irere  tnnneilialcly  in  view,  for  tbfi  rarliami-'nt  was 
about  to  be  immediately  dissolved.     At  length  Lord  I^almerstoQ 
rase  a  lliird  time,  and  declared  that  'he  bad  no  wish  to  standi 
between  the  generous  feelings  of  Uie  House  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  vishcs.'     Thus,  after  a  defence  that   would  lav'e, 
dooo  honour  to  Nachunoff  and  Todllebc%  he  struck  his  flag., 
Fersooal  justice  was  at  length  done  in  the  particular  case ;  bu 
tbe  resistance,  which  in  a  good  cause  would  bare  been  honour*! 
able,  was  scandalous,  and  was  so  dcemctl  by  Ibn  countr)'  cvca^ 
at  the  time,  in  a  cause  io  bad :  and  the  surrender  under  sheer 
tetror,  aud  with  the  pistol  tu  tbu  head,  was  full  of  daoiago  and. 
discredit  lu  the  just  authority  uf  the  Executive.* 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  wo  have  l>c3lowcd  a  too  minuta' 
Btleatiun  on  this  concluding  spccimrn  of  the  character  and  coo-1 
dnct  of  the  Falmeniton  Administration.  To  judge  rightly  of 
its  importance  wc  must  raise  anew  within  our  breasts  ihosaj 
emotions,  tvhich  ruled  all  Lngland  as  thoug^h  it  had  had  butj 
one  soul  in  Dceembcr  I80I,  and  in  January  and  February  IttS 
And  we  must  reoieuber  that  a  popular  sentiment,  resistless 
the  moment  when  it  ia  thoroughly  aroused,  is  commonly  bemtea^ 
by  time.  Thus  It  is  that  the  nature  of  such  a  power  has  lieen.] 
truly  described  by  the  most  eminent  of  our  living  poets.  The, 
people,  sayB  Tennyson,  in  his  '  Palace  of  Art ' — 

L*lIeTv  row  an  alhlele,  strong  to  break  or  bind 
All  force,  in  bonds  that  miglii  endure ; 
And  here  ooce  more  like  »ouie  rich  man  declined, 
And  trusted  ai>y  cure.' 
ve  before  us  n  gigantic  and  glaring  instance  of  such 
An  army  is  in  galloping  decline;  a  country  is  \t 
universal  agony.  TcU  ns  the  cause,  cries  a  popnlar  voice.  To 
leam  the  causes  cfTectually,  replies  an  arraigned  Cabinet,  yol 
must  inquire  upon  the  spot,  and  you  must  give  time  for  it 
inquiry.  No,  is  the  answer ;  we  will  inquire  here,  and  now. 
How  long  will  it  be  before  popular  assemblies,  with  those  wl 
impel  and  those  who  rlaim  to  represent  them,  will  leam  that,  ns 
the  actumulation  of  powers  becomes  ultimately  equivalent  to 
their  destruction,  so  tlic  multiplication  of  inquiries  is  tlie  divi- 
si<ni  of  their  force,  and  is  fatal  to  their  efficacy  and  ODthority  ? 
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In  this  very  important  chapter  of  their  vorking,  BritUli  tmiitU' 
tiQiu,    as  tlmy  xtoud  in  1855,   bear  but  an  uufuvournble   cum- 
parison  with    the  same  institutions  as  tbcy  sUmhI  in    1813.     In 
both  cases  there  had  been  disaster.    Id  both  cases  tlie  voice  ot  tiie 
rouiitrv  ilcmnnclcd  and  obtained  inquir)'.     But  in  tbc  inslaacc  ul 
the   Walcboren  cxpe<Iilinn,  as  the  inrcstigation  was  re«oliit^j 
|x>slponed  until  circumstances  were  ripe  and  sai'e,  su  likewise, 
when  it  came,  it  was  elTeclual.     The  House  of  Commons  wui  ~~ 
not  inquire  until  t)ie  criiiis  of  the  military  expedition  was  over,  ai 
wheu  it  bad  inquired  it  gave  tu  the  country  its  otrn  authoritati 
judgment  upon  the  facts.     In  the  instance  of  the  Crimeao 
paign  there  was  more  uf  passiun,  less  of  sell'-comiiiantl,  and  far  1 
o(  principle.      In  defiance  of  all  risks,  the  House  of  CommoDs 
determined  to  proceed  there  and  then,  nol  by  ibe  best  instrum 
but  by  Uiat  which  lay  nearest  hand.     Accordingly,  no  one  u 
terial  fact  was  elicited  by  the  Seliaatopitl  Oonimitice  wbicb 
controverted  at  the  time  of  its  appointment.     Its  report  wai 
jected  with  somethin;f  like  indignity.      The  country  has  been 
flooded  with  a  huddled  mass  of  conflicting  condii&iuns,  a. 
the  public  has  been   unable  to  arrive  at  a  definite  decision 
a  question,  on  which  it  was    above  all  things  importjim  t 
it   should  form  such  an  opinion  for  its  own  guidance,   atui 
the  guidance  of  its  Govemnient  and   soldiery  in   fulure  limes. 
Should  a    new    Eastern  war  unhappily  arrive,   should    another 
winter  repeat  the  disasters  of  ISJi-ft,  and  a  cry  for  inTc?stigiiti 
agatu  arise,  wu  shall  approach  the  questiuu  witb  tbediscuumgi 
and  discrediting  recollection,  that  we  have  once  before  seen 
Siame  evils,  and  seen  with  Ihem  an  almost  Gerce  determination 
learn   their  cause;  but  tliat  we  have  likewise  seen  that  deten: 
nation  whoUy  batHed  through  ministerial  faithlessness,  profitiuf 
by  the  necessary  evanescence  of  popular  einulioo. 
.      Much  more  might  be  said ;  hut  we  have  staled  enoogb  wilti 
respect  to  a  bygunc  Government.     If  what  we  have  urged  br 
true,  there  is  no  ground  for  die  charge  of  Ingratitude  against  Ihr 
pet-iple    of  England   in    connection  with   the   overthrow  of  thr 
Cabinet  of  Lord  Palmerston,  though  there  may  be  some  poub 
lor  questioning  tbc  intelligence  which  was  so  long  bcfimird 
the  pretensions  of  that  Ministry.     And  there  is  tbc  less  r 
to   M'onder  that  so    large  a  pait  of   tbc  Liberal    furce  a 
ai'ouie&ce  in  the  jwsscssion  uf  jMiwcr  by  Lord  Derby,  and  e% 
yield  him  active  support,  when  we  find  proof  so  overHhelmi 
of  modes  of  action  on   the  part  of  his  iiredecessors,  which 
public  men  and  alt  political  parties  having  ony  soundness 
healthiness  of  tone  must  alike  repudiate.      In  bomely   ubnst 
thcjr  appear  to  sny  they  will  get  more  i>ut  of  LunI  Dctby,  simI 
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lo  m^  trost  they  may ;  not  more  of  mere  ionnvalion  \aA  tli»- 
turbancc,  but  more  ol"  thrift  in  pxpenditure,  more  of  relief  frmii 
burilens,  imirc  of  purity  in  patronage,  more  of  slrirlncss  in  tliP 
discipline  of  ailm  mist  ration,  innrr  of  steady,  anil  pvcq  of  bottl 

lODgb  cautinas  impro%*cment.  in  our  laws  anil  institutions. 
At  this  enrty  date,  thougli  thr  carwr  of  the  now  Govi*rnniMil 

jmmenced  almost  in  mid-svssiitu,  cnougti  lias  |iassi><l  to  cnublu 
them  safely  to  challenge  a  comparison  with  thtrir  prodc^'cssors. 
Som^  small  rtxluotion  at  least  they  have  been  able  to  effect  in 
the  estimated  expenditure  of  the  rountry  :  and  in  iicccpling  the 
actual  diininutioD  of  the  Income  Tax,  irhicli  it  was  the  evident 
intention  of  Sir  George  Lewis  to  augment,  they  have  given  an 
efiectivc  pledge  of  future  ccouimiv  hv  forcpiing  the  command  of 
that  potent  instrument,  which  affords  unbounded  facilities  for 
extravafianc-e.  If  be  has  been  unable  to  repeal  the  paper  duty, 
at  least  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  found  it  his  duiy  to  copy  his  prede- 
cessor in  pronouncing;  an  euloj^y  upim  it.  If  he  has  not  largelv 
i^uved  the  Civil  b^timates  nt  a  momcnl's  notice,  at  least  lie  has 
not  followeil  the  example  of  Mr,  Wilson  in  addressing  to  Parlia- 
ment an  elaborate  statement  lo  show  tliat,  like  the  influence  uf 
the  Crown  late  in  the  last  century*  they  have  increased  and  on- 
imTeasing,  and,  unlike  what  Parliament  then  thought  of  that 
influence,  they  ought  to  be,  not  diminishtHl.  hut  increased  still 
farther.  Lord  Moimesbory  is  discovering  from  day  to  day  what 
a  mine  of  popularity — wo  are  now  ijuotin^  the  sentimpnt  of  an 
able  and  indcpcudciit  Libeial  j^iumal — he  has  gr>t  to  work,  for 
the  advanmcc  of  his  own  reputation  and  that  of  the  country,  by 
(imply  taking  care  not  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  his  predecessor. 
By  reveisinp  their  proceedings  in  the  rases  of  France  and 
Naples,  he  at  once  secured  fnr  the  Ministry,  in  spile  of  the 
errors  of  llieir  first  India  Bill,  a  fnir  and  even  a  favourable  start. 
(Vc  mnv  take  this  opportunity  of  oti5er\')iig  that  tlir  Mint&lry 
\\vDi  been  unjustly  cciisumi  for  instituting  the  Iri.-il  of  Dcmaid. 
It  was  just,  alike  to  England  and  lo  I'ronce,  tliat  the  law  should 
be  put  in  motion.  The  issue  of  the  trial  proved  not  that  the 
Ipovemment  had  been  ilUadvised,  not  that  the  law  w.ts  inopera- 
tive, but  that  the  facts  wore,  in  the  opinion  of  the  jurj',  doubtful ; 
'and  we  believe  both  that  that  opinion  has  been  shared  by  many 
competent  lawyers,  and  that  it  should  excite  no  surprise 
among  persons  who  remember  that,  aecnnlinsr  to  the  sound  prin- 
ciples of  our  criminal  law,  acquittal  <loes  not  depend  upon  the 
balance  of  presumptions,  but  is  the  nbsolaU*  right  of  the  accused 
in  every  case  where  the  evidence  is  not  such  as  to  preclude  oil 
boncst  uncertainty. 

ie  France  and  like  Naples,  America  has  already  afforded 
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the  Mioisteri  an   oppottuoity  of  coolnutiiig  tfaemscWcs  witb 
their  prp<lec('S!t<irs.     Of  contrastint^,  wn  <ln  not  stir  their  prin- 
clpl<!s — for  there  have  been  (fvt  iVifffvenre^  of  principlr,  sUtLtlv 
so  railed,  in  the  furcign  policy  of  our  various  Governnients  fuf 
the  ln»t  hnir  c(-ntury~-but  in  ttwir  tone,  their  lemper,  and  ibciz^^ 
mode  of  applying;  principles  lu  facts  as  tbcy  eminrge.     Twlc^^^ 
did   ihp  late  Jlinistry  carry  us  to  the  vcr^c  of  war  with  lliii^^ 
United  States  ;  and  )ih(1  tlieir  rule  been  unhappily  proloncrd, 
wc  should,  in  all  likelihood,  ere  nnw  have  reached  fur  Ihc  thiid 
time  that  crilttal  position,  and  should  hare  been  engaged  rithec^j 
in  the  noisy  assertion  o(  untenable  doctrines,  or  in  aDntma>]^H 
ouil  i^otniuious  retreat  fmm  the  C(iiisiH|ueiices  Lhejr  ftomettia^^^ 
involve. 

America  and  nn<;land  have  alike  declared  tlie  mTamoos  traffic 
in  slaves  to  be  piracy  by  ilicir  rcspeclive  laws,  and  they  alike 
use  force-  fur  its  suppresHion.  But  in  this  scheme  of  high  and 
onerous  philantbrojty  Kngland  Itat  ajiraya  bad  the  lion's  sbare 
among  the  nations  of  Cbristemlnm,  and  her  cruisers  bave  nndei^ 
t^ilten,  in  all  tuses  which  ap)>eur  to  tlieui  suspicious,  to  notice 

vessels  under  the  Hag  of  the  United  States,  and  tn  disregard  the . 

use  of  the  mere  symbol  unless  the  true  American  nationality  o^H 
such  vessels  shoidd  l>e  pnivm).  Such  Wing  the  practice,  the  PrPSH^^ 
dent  of  the  United  States  appears  to  have  opciied  a  discussion  of 
the  greatest  nicety.  If  we  rightly  gather  the  upshot  of  Uis  pro- 
pusitions,  it  will  come  to  iwtbing  less  than  tbii :  thai  the  use  of 
the  American  flag  by  those  who  are  not  American  ciiiien*  is  an 
offence  against  America  alone,  and  is  to  be  dealt  with  eAcla- 
sircly  between  ber  and  the  stale  of  which  the  offenders  may  bs 
subjects.  Upon  this  high  and  delicate  point  of  intenutioi 
law  we  shall  pixHiounce  no  opinion  beyond  a  surmise  that 
wouhl  probably  be  found  impracticuble  lu  jwrsevere  in  sustainii 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  the  oppoMiie  doctrine.  But  a  qoesli 
like  this,  with  its  plausible  assertion  ut  trauscen dental  bumanitj 
is  tbe  very  question  which  would  have  supplied  a  brouiUon  likt 
Lord  Palmerston  with  a  t^asc  of  invincible  attraction  for  luring 
us  on  by  high-sounding  appeals  into  a  position  wbicb  wc  couM 
not  have  made  good,  and  which  it  is  infinitely  better  rwrt 
occupy  at  all,  than  lu  occupy  and  then  abandon.  The  >Itnti 
of  Lord  Derby  appear  exactly  to  have  wicrsed  the  mode 
procedure  which  was  in  fashion  just  before  their  time,  and  lo 
bare  reckoned  strictly  at  the  beginning  of  the  strife  bow 
of  claim  they  could  reasonably  expect  to  carry  on  vilb  tbm 
the  end,  Mr.  Seymour  Fitxgerald  stated  in  the  House  of 
mons,  ntlti  a  goinl  sense,  tact,  nnd  intelligence  which 
gained  him  just  distinction,  the  general  riewa  of  ibe  Govov-' 
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mcnt;  and  Liiril  Mttlmpsbury  afterwards  aonouncpd  in  the  House 
of  Lorils  tbat  Ke  was  in  Degutiation  wilh  tlin  United  Stales,  witi) 
a.  view  to  ibe  rormalinn  of  a  common  coijc  of  insiructioDs  fur  llie 
treatment  of  apparent  tUvefs,  and  that  vc^scU  bcnring  the 
Amrridin  flag  would,  in  llie  mean  tiiiK*,  be  (rjt«mpt  from  our 
visiution,  while  Incrt'ast.'d  naval  Btrengih  for  dealing  willi  iliem 
is  to  hv  provided  by  llie  United  States  tliemsclvcs. 

In  domestic  legislaliun  tbe  pvrfunnancps  ul'  tliu  Oovenunent 
l»ftve  not  less  decidedly  surjmssud  those  of  their  iiredeceasora. 
They  began  their  jrcar  only  in  March,  and  they  were  interrupted 
in  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Session  by  a  molion  uf  ceubuie  } 
but  when  the  Royal  Speech  was  delivered  at  the  close  of  tho 
session,  her  Majesty  was  enabled  to  annonnce  that  there  bad 
been  passed  through  Parliament  Bills  for  transr<7rriug  tu  I  ho 
Crown  the  government  of  India,  for  remodcllinf;  the  constitution 
of  the  Scottish  Universities,  for  estabtisbing  the  Colony  of 
Britisb  Columbia,  for  revising  the  powers  of  the  Eneuuibercd 
Estates  Act  in  Ireland,  and  extending  its  operation  lo  unen- 
cunibercd  properties,  for  enlarging  the  eirele  of  mumcipal 
gurenunent,  and  for  enabling  the  Metropi>lilan  Board  of  Works 
at  length  to  set  almut  the  main  drainage  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  relief  of  the  Uiver  Thames  from  its  abominable  pollutions. 
No  sacb  legislative  harvest  was  gathered  during  any  of  the  ihtce 
Complete  years  of  the  Palmerston  Administration,  with  the 
advantage  of  autumnal  sowing,  as  was  thus  yielded  by  thtt 
sp[ing-ci>m  of  Lord  Derby's  Government,  But  wc  c'aimol  |KuiS 
fiom  this  brief  notice  of  tbe  Scottish  Universities  Bill  wiiliout 
obseri'ing  upon  the  singular  and  brilliant  fortune  of  tlm  eminent 
lawyer,  lately  LonI  A4lvf>eate  and  now  Lord  Justice  ('lerk  of 
Scotland,  who  bad  the  opportunity  of  signalising  bis  name  in 
Connexion  with  so  great  a  measure  during  a  parliamentary 
career  of  only  thret?  months.  Poxbaps  we  may  be  permitted  to 
aaj  of  him  what  Virgil  has  said  of  Marcellus — 

»' 0)>l«tident  terrii;  hunc  taiilum  fata,  neqne  ultra 
ICasc  siueiil.' 

Wo  heartily  wish  him  well  in  his  Elysium. 

It  is  then  no  matter  of  wonder  thai  the  great  fustian  Ministry 
should  at  length  have  learned,  like  other  professors  of  like  arts  in 
other  times,  how  short  is  the  interval  which  separates  the  summit 
of  the  Capitoline  Hill  from  the  precipice  of  the  Tarpcian  Rock, 
And  in  speaking  of  that  Ministry,  we  must,  after  all,  white  en- 
deavouring to  avoid  invidious  personalit}-,  be  understood  to  B|)cak 
mainly  of  its  chief.  The  great  bulk  of  its  members  were  men  who 
of  themselves  iwvcr  would  have  gained  its  «:/«/,  and  never  would 
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have  pcrp«tratc<l  its  misdwdv.  But  the  tone  anil  will  of 
First  Klinislfir  determineil  the  wlioln  complexion  ami  the  whoU 
artinn  of  the  btxlv.  As  to  Lord  Palmcrston  himself,  lie  rcmi 
Us  of  the  stniage  antitbcsis  in  some  words  ofKuusKeou,  who  S3j 
of  a  particular  pci'simni'e,  *ee  n'rtait  assHrcment  jtas  un 
saru  ntn'ite  qnoi'/HC  ee  fit  uh  f/nind  viiaiii.'  He  lias  hit  pMI 
and  si^Dul  ^ifls,  hut  En^'land  liiia  cause  (»  he  irlad  that  &\\f  i^ 
ni)i(  of  liim  as  ht-r  piidft.  His  collmgucs  in  j^neml,  like  sl^rjiin^ 
Directors  in  some  British  Bank,  basked  in  his  popularity  and 
partook  of  his  high  dividends ;  they  have  also  shared  his  down- 
fail,  and  it  is  t^  he  rrcordod  to  their  hononr  that  they  still  rcnuui 
in  almost  unbroken  rank  by  his  side. 

They  may  riaim,  indeed,  but  little  credit  on  the  score  of  lh< 
posthumous  iidhmioti,  8o  far  as  the  first  disaster  was  ctincc 
When  the  FeBi|*nalion  of  February  was  announced,  ihe  resignt 
had  a  very  shrewd  suspicion  that  after  a  fortnight  of  oni 
they  must  come  back  to  power.  But  shrewd  suspicions  often 
themselves  bcshrnwi-*!.  And  so  it  proved  in  this  tase.  Whom  ' 
ihcy  to  fear  ?  There  was  no  ostensible  rival  with  n  foltowin^. 
except  Lord  Derby;  and  his  following,  as  it  seemed,  was  loo 
weak  to  sustain  a  ministry,  since  in  opposition  its  fort^c  did  nnt 
much  exceed  one  half  of  the  supporters  of  Lord  Palmerslun.  h 
seemed  essential  tn  prevent  any  recourse  to  Luru  John  RnsM>ll, 
who  had  no  party  at  his  back  ;  if  (his  conid  be  done,  tlie  Que 
would  have  no  alternative  open  except  on  the  one  hand  a  uiinist 
loo  weak  to  govern — on  the  other,  a  restoration.  To  confine  ' 
choice  (if  Her  Jlajesty  to  Lord  Derby  was  thus,  as  tt  nppear«d,  1 
brin^  her  back  to  the  feet  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

Accor<ling1y,  it  is  understoiKl  that  when  Lord  Derby,  witli 
jyreal  cirnimspeclion,  advise*!  the  Sovereigii  in  Febmary-  last  to 
exhaust  all  chances  which  the  Liberal  party  offered  for  the  for 
tion  of  a  (.ioveriiment,  before  resorting;  to  himself,  and  wheii  II 
Majesty,  wisely  acting  on  that  advice,  consulted  one  of  the  mt 
ex{M>ricnced  members  of  tlie  former  Cabinet  un  the  question 
the  formation  of  a  new  Liberal  GoTcmmcnt,  the  answer  n 
prompt  and  to  the  nuT]>otc.  It  was,  that  no  Liberal  gorenuni 
could  he  formed  other  than  the  Government  of  Lord  PnlnM 
Tlius  the  first  point  was  gained,  narrowing  the  choice  of 
Crown  to  two  alternatives :  but  unfortunately  the  further 
wosraissedof  mluring  thest>  twoaltcmativestoone.  l>urt)  Do-^ 
Courageously  and  wisely  undertook  the  task  before  him,  and 
undertaking  it  has  resulted  in  benefit  and  satlsfartioa  to  tbr 
country  at  large. 

Still,  for  two  months  after  the  new  Ministers  acceded  to  orttr, 
the  prospects  of  the  old  ones  were  not  unpromising.     The  do- 
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tlnl;  structure  of  the  first  India  Bill  was^eatly  in  tUeir  favour, 
'almerslon,  stUI  sore  witli  defeat,  fell  back  upon  parlia- 

entary  tiitnquillitv  in  recruit  liis  spiiils.  Some  subordinates 
d  buccaneers  bad,  indeed,  hpi-n  thrown  forward  ut  tlievery  nut- 
el,  to  \xy  what  ericouragenient  there  loiirlit  be  for  an  active 
cnmpsigu.  Nunc  uf  them  took  bpne5t,  and  some  got  heavr  falls  ; 
tbc  cliiefs  read  the  si^ns  of  Iht;  timt^s,  ami  lay  still.  This  con- 
duct was  discreel;  tbe  country  could  not  but  be  pleased  witb  so 
inndt-at  a  demeantHir. 

But  when  the  publication  of  tbe  famous  ileapalch  of  Lord 
Ellenborougb  upon  tbe  Oude  Pruclamatioo  seemed  to  open  a 
t£!mj)tin|j  opportunity  for  the  resumption  of  nflice,  then  the  dog 
returnetl  lo  bis  vomit,  and  the  sow  to  her  wallowin;g^  in  the  m^. 
Lord  Kllenborou^h,  wiih  ^rac^efiil  pmrnptitude,  look  upon  himself 
the  penalty  of  acta  in  wliich  il  was  plain  thai  either  tbe  whole  or 
the  tp^eat  bulk  of  bis  colleagues  bad  no  concern,  and  retired  from 
office.  But  blopd  bad  been  sccnrcil ;  and  sexagenarian  and  scptuo- 
geoarian  leaders  did  twt  even  attempt  to  stop  the  chase.     The 

ery  men  who  had  escaped  from  an  itnpcodiiig  vote  of  ceiuure  in 
b^  by  till!  rcsi^ation  of  Lonl  John  Kusselt,  declaifxl  that  the 
ij^natioD  of  Lord  Ellenborough  should  do  nothioj;  to  arrest  the 
Kealeacc  upon  Ibe  present  Government.  The  avowed  object  was 
to  vindicate  tbe  CJovcrnor-G^eml  from  unjiisi  reproof:  ami,  ns 
some  of  tbc  closest  friends  of  Lonl  CannJnif  joined  in  tbe  pro- 
ceeding, far  be  it  from  us  to  treat  ibcm  as  insimvre.  Vet  tbe 
more  we  admit  their  sincerity,  the  more  must  we  stand  amazed 
at  tbcir  blindness.  la  looking  back  upon  the  gigantic  blunder 
wbtch  was  perpetrated  in  May,  by  some  of  the  oldest  and  must 
experienced  public  men  la  Europe,  wc  cannot  but  say  these  two 
things:  never  were  enemies  so  eficctually  set  up  by  enemies: 
and  never  was  a  friend  so  cruelly  pulled  down  by  Irirnds.  Lord 
Canaio^  was  exhibited  as  the  prize  of  battle,  wlicn  his  nssailnnls 
were  armed  to  tbe  teeth  witb  the  most  popular  topics,  while 
nothing  was  known  of  bis  defence.  This  was  a  proceeding  fatal 
to  the  agents  in  it  on  its  merits,  without  taking  into  ac/foont 
some  most  discreditable  acrominmiments,  wbicb  we  willingly 
pretermit.  Lord  Derby's  Government  was  made  the  subjcrct  of 
an  attack  at  once  so  merrilcss  and  so  absurd,  that  the  recoil  upon 
Lord  Palmerslon  and  liis  friends  was  fnt  heavier  tlian  even  tbe 
original  downfall  of  February  ;  while  the  efTect  upon  the  assailed 
Administration  was  to  draw  forth  its  spirit  in  se!f-<lefence,  to 
benrteii  its  friends,  to  attract  independent  public  sympathy  !o  its 
aide,  to  renew  and  consolidate  its  title  to  office,  and,  in  a  worti,  to 
_scnd  it  on  its  way  rejoicing. 

Since  ibat  time  tbe  atmospbcrc  of  politics  has  been  calm,  and 
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the  coune  t>f  the  Administration  sren.  ProvisioDally  perhaps, 
but  reallj,  they  have  liatl  the  con6dence  of  a  large  mnjoritT  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  thry  arc  in  full  possession,  at  least 
for  the  time,  of  nil  the  prerogatives  of  aconslitutionally  appointed 
and  supported  ministry.  Al  least,  we  say,  for  the  time  :  but  how 
Ions  *^''"  ^^^^  lime  oulure?  It  wnnld  be  haxatdnus  to  deal  in 
predictions  on  such  a  ijueition.  Something  will  depend,  factic 
ridden  as  this  country  may  by  some  be  siipjiosed  to  !«,  tipou  tt 
mornl  tone  and  the  capacity  which  may  hereaftrr  be  shown, 
well  as  on  the  actual  measaret  which  may  be  produced,  by  ~ 
Derby's  Government.  Important  political  reanltB  may  flow  frori 
the  promiiuxl  consideration  of  Keform :  we  trust  the  waters 
b(>%tvc'eter  than  tlieir  source.  Much  may  bnn^  on  the  unfot 
events  which  we  call  accidents,  because  they  arc  gtire^mrd  by 
spiings  hidden  fioiii  our  eyes,  like  the  mechanical  forces  whicfa 
determine  the  l^alt  of  the  die.  Hut  much  will  niso,  it  is  nroliablr, 
depend,  at  least  negatively,  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  Faimei 
Thouifh  bniised  by  bis  reverses  and  deprived  of  influence  onrk 
parliament  peculiarly  his  own,  in  a  degrree  far  beyond  anr  rs' 
premier  of  the  pa»sin7  or  of  the  past  getieration,  he  is  siill  the 
ostensihie  leader  of  the  OpjMSJtion:  he  still  hopes,  vr  seems 
hope,  to  be  wliat  he  has  been  ;  heelings  to  the  placcon  the  (>p[ 
siiion  Bench  which  ai  it  were  insciibcs  that  title  orer  hi» 
Hut  it  would  seem  that  as  hm^  as  Lord  Palmrrston  is  in  such  I 
sense,  at  least,  the  leader  of  Opposition,  he  effectually  prcrcni 
from  following  any  other  leader;  nnd  that  so  lon»  Lord  Ocrbri 
tenure  of  oflicc  is  one  ni  avera;;e,  piThaps  uf  uiura  Uuui  »rt 
security.  The  place  which  Lord  Palmerston  holds  he  may 
but  he  cannot,  we  believe,  under  any  ordinary'  circumstances, 
ever  be  his  longings,  resume  the  statiou  be  has  loet.     But  now — 

Sic<-lides  Mustu,  paulIcV  majora  caiuimu5. 

There  arc  changes  which  occur  among  us  from  duy  to  day 
from  session  to  session.  The  evenls  of  each  passing  unit  of  : 
whether  it  be  day  or  whether  it  he  year,  are  inea^iureil,  f.it  ow 
immediali;  purpose,  by  comparison  with  what  iiiimtrdiatciy  prv- 
cedes  or  follows.  like  variations  of  tlie  weatlier,  they  are  ever 
present  toour  perceptions,  and  they  are  as  readily  f>n  <  -  ulartv 

noted.    Hut  the  Urger  variiitioas  of  things  are  not  si.  i  ithiu 

view,  and  have  no  such  (if  the  e,\pressi<m  may  he  alluvicilj  telf- 
regiilcrin»  machinery,  )  el  it  is  ref]ui!>ite  tlint  from  lime  Cu  tittw 
even  lite  <\mteuipoTary  critic  iiud  observer  should  attempt  to  gaia 
a  larger  view,  and  to  delcrinine  the  latitude  and  longitude  »1  tlu 
jHililical  sphere,  by  refeiencn  to  ilspoltrs,  to  the  pi-inLriplp»  whicb 
ought  to  gutdu  all  public  policy,  and  to  the  coda  it  has  in  viei 
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A  comprehensive  review  of  aflfairs  talcen  at  this  timo  must 
stigeest  manj  subjects  of  ^avu  and  anxious  reflection.  Ami  itiis 
not  merely  in  llic  sense  in  wliirli  such  lan^a^  is  iinirersnlty  true, 
bat  in  a  sense  mor<'  reslmiaed,  and  strict);  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
conutanccs  of  the  time  Imth  at  home  and  altmnd,  as  thev  stand 
in  contrast  with  the  ctrcumstancns  of  England  and  oi  Eurnnc 
Irrcnly  ytars  aju*. 

At  tiint  liinc,  bath  Rnglanil  Mid  the  Continent  appeared  to 
have  frmbarked  upon  a  course  of  improvement,  which  differenl 
countries  were  enirayed  in  pursuing  with  varvirig  degrees  of 
nipiilitv  and  steadiness,  yet,  on  the  whole,  in  a  tolerably 
nniform  dir<.ction;  Hut,  evfti  be%'ond  theliiniis  to  which  orpinic 
improvement  had  extended,  nn  enlightened  Eeuttment  a|rjJrar(Ti| 
la  have  made  way  with  the  Coremments  gcnerallv,  and  to  tind 
its  reward  In  the  tranquil,  secure,  and  progressiva  condilioa  of 
society,  llwouhl  be  difficult  to  conceive  a  more  marked  sif;n  of 
the  peneral  and  powerful  prevalence  of  tendencies  to  ffoitd,  than 
the  fact  that  in  I8'ii!  the  Five  fJreat  Poivers  oi  Europe  unani- 
mously and  jointly  represented  to  the  Sovereign  PoniifT  of  the 
day,  Grrporj-  XVl.,  the  necessity  of  his  introdacing  administra- 
tive and  political  chnn^es  for  the  better  into  the  govcmment  of 
the  States  of  the  Church. 

In  England  the  machine  of  State  worked  vigorously  and  freely. 
Such  iiumivjiaie  dangers  us  may  have  uttendeil  the  crisis  of  the 
Ucform  iliil  had  been  already  ncutrnliKetl  hy  n  sitim^  rnnservd- 
tive  reaction  in  the  body  of  tlie  people,  while  enough  of  imprtut 
remained  over  from  that  convulsive  movement  Us  give  to  the 
processes  of  legislative  and  administrative  action  a  vigour  mcb 
as  tbey  have  rarely  diBp!a_>e<l  cither  before  or  since.  Ever  since 
the  great  peace,  iudi;ed,  a  succession  of  Oovernmenis  hail  been 
occupied  in  devising  means  to  lighten  the  Imnh-ns  of  the  people, 
and  to  imjinive  the  laws  and  aduiinistralion  of  the  country. 
)'ot,  on  the  whole,  and  setting  aside  qnrslions  which  involved 
religious  differences  or  class  interests,  it  must  be  alloweil  in  im- 
partial  retrospect  that  these  processes  derived  a  healthful 
Bttmulus  fmm  the  Reform  Act.  Great  retrenchments  were 
effwrled  :  abuse  wherever  it  Cfiuld  bo  dctecle<l  was  rew)lu1ely 
hunted  out ;  the  taisk  of  Government  was  conducted  in  earnest : 
and  so  <leeply  was  an  Administration  held  responsible  for  the  im' 

froyement  as  well  as  the  execution  of  the  laws,  that  Sir  Robert 
'eel.  in  1841.  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  declare  Lord 
Melbourne  and  his  ctdleagnca  unworthy  of  its  confidence, 
because  they  had  in  various  important  instances  failed  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  Parliament  lo  their  legislutive  jiroposals. 

It  may  indeed,  hereafter  aSord  a  subject  of  useful  study  to  the 

historian, 
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bUlorian,  to  coiuider  wbeilier  tlie  Reform  Bill,  in  the  ihipe  la 
which  it  became  ^w,  lightened  the  Oiflicultics  which  boset  such 
questions  as  the  coatroversics  of  Free  I'radc  and  uf  rcli^ous 
disabilities.  We  inclioe  to  the  belief  that  on  the  cootmrr 
rather  contributefl  to  agKravoie  those  dillicatiics  by  the  xdi 
de6nile  reprraenlation  of  rloss,  by  tlie  greater  direct  wcif^hl 
pirpular  opinion,  and  by  the  suppression  of  intt'rmediate,  tcm- 
ppring,  and  independent  elements.  For  ten  yi-ars  fmnt  1^3' 
onwards,  the  measures  of  Mr.  lluskisson  and  the  LiTcrpool 
Gorcrnment  in  the  direction  of  commercial  freedom  produced 
no  sequel  of  an;  considerable  lignifiaince.  Bat  botli  Par)i»- 
ments  i»n(l  Administrations,  witliool  dislioctiontif  panv,  exhibited 
a  spirit  of  fidelity  to  the  public  interest,  of  resolution  in  pursuing 
it,  and  of  rj'al  ardour  in  the  work  of  improvement ;  while  the  hi 
condition  of  jiarlj  or^nisaliondowii  to  the  crisis  of  HJ4G  work 
emtDently  well  fur  the  nutiun,  both  in  securing  a  careful  scrutiny 
by  the  Opposition  of  al!  mea&urcs  of  the  Government,  nod  in 
clieckiuji!  that  scrutiny  itself  by  the  tooscious  respoasibility  of 
men  who  habitually  rc^irtl  thenisi'lves  as  the  prosimalc  occu]iants 
of  office.  As  respected  the  financt-a  of  the  countrv,  whatever 
exception  might  be  tnkon  to  particular  proceedings,  the  result  of 
the  twenty  vears  preceding  ihe  Russian  war  was  very  remarkable. 
The  population  and  wealth  of  the  country  had  increased  largely  | 
but  the  national  debt  was  reduced,  and  the  expenditure  reuiained' 
on  Ihe  wliole  nearly  stationary,  although  pruvistoo  was  made 
during  the  period  for  meeting  many  new  iR'Cuniary  dcmaods,  which 
attended  upon  the  process  of  social  development. 

The  movement  of  affairs  in  foreign  countries  down  to  184 
was  also  on  the  whole  satisfactory.  The  crisis  of  1840  in  tb 
Kast  tried  seriously  the  pacific  temper  of  Europe,  and  in  par- 
ticular France;  but,  by  standing  tlie  trial,  it  proved  that  prar 
was  becoming  the  tradition  and  the  hahil  of  civilised  man.  T 
reforming  spirit  of  Sultan  Ttfahmotid  hod  appeared  to  open 
duor  of  hope  even  fur  Turkey.  Cooslitutional  government 
accredited  by  the  conirast  between  the  6rst  and  the 
French  Bevolullons  ;  and,  tilt  hard  upon  the  close  of  the  rei 
of  Louis  I'hilippe,  France  appeared  for  ibe  first  time  to  ha' 
enjoyed  for  a  connitlrrable  period  in  harmonious  i-omhinat loa 
<be  varied  bleHsings  of  tran<juillity,  prosperity.  libertVT  and  con- 
tent. The  Belgian  revolution  had  turned  out  favourably  tii  tb« 
conservation  of  European  order.  In  that  country  free  instilu- 
ticHU  hud  been  established  with  eminent  and  entire  success;  ill 
the  IVniiwula  with  more  mixed  results.  In  some  quarters,  as  In 
Northern  Ourinany,  important  nieasores  had  been  adopted  for 
the  liberattou  and  exti>naion  of  ix)mmercc;  andageiieral  and 
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jealuUBj  Tratched  the  encroachments  of  the  Court  of  Korae,  oitii 
^^tuurded  with  vigilance  wl)al«rer  the  stru^lei  of  famxT  years 

PIimI  fjratnM. 
]  The  accession  of  I'ios  IX.,  and  his  eorljr  mensures  of  refona* 
were  biiilpd  throiifi^hoiit  frr<N>t  pnrt  '>f  Kiimpe  with  a  nntural  hut 
an  unthiokiug  eagerness  and  mthusiasni.  Tlie  libeiatism  of 
Pius  iX.  was  worth  ahiiost  as  niurh  as  tlie  Christinnity  of  Tae- 
Ping:  anil  the  Chino««  T'^bcU.  )  le  was  enrnumj^tHl  b_v  two  parties 
wboae  views  were  totally  incompatible;  by  political  reformers, 
-who  dreamed  tlial  he  would  establish  ciril  freedom,  and  by 
papal  partisans  who  knew  that  at  all  costs  he  would  maintain 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  and  that  his  darling  idea  was  simply 
to  make  merchandise  of  the  love  of  liherly  for  the  profit  of  the 
Church.  Pluced  in  this  false  jwHition,  the  Pope  ojoipoiinded 
for  doin^  little  by  promising;  much  ;  and  he  carrietl  to  its  climax 
that  theatrical  and  bombastic  air  which  is  unhappily  to  charac- 
teristic of  Ilaltaii  ]iulilics.  But  the  effect  of  his  oiTerations  was 
not  confined  to  the  Peninsula.  lie  imparted  a  tone  of  excite- 
ment tn  the  popular  mimi  throughout  the  Continent,  ami  was  in 
no  small  degree  lilt- parent  of  the  idle  dreams  aiid  greedy  exjwcta- 
lions  which  brou^iht  alxiut  the  French  Revolution  of  .1(^44; 
perhaps  tbe  event  most  extensively  disastrous  to  liberty  of  all 
single  events  which  can  be  nufed  in  the  bistory  of  uiaiikiod. 

II  '  Kx  illn  thiere  ac  retro  sublapsa  referrl 

'  H«t  Daimlara.' 

Upon  that  outbreak,  everywhere  throughout  the  continent 
xcept  in  Russia,  monarchy  was  smitten  with  panic.  It  was  a 
dull  number  of  the  daily  newspaper  which  only  hrotij^lit  tidinfrsoi* 
vuc  new  Revolution.  The  weakness  of  ktn]L;aliip  mi^hl  perhaps 
liave  been  a  Ic&s  disastrous  disclosure,  Iiad  there  been  anything 
strtmg  to  take  iu  place.  tJnbapplly,  popular  sentiment  had  been 
inveigled  by  exeiiement  into  violence ;  and  violence  wears  fur 
the  momenta  semblance  of  force.  When  conflagration  had  done 
its  ivork,  and  it  only  remahied  to  conslmct,  there  app'-ared  ixi  all 
linnds  feebleness,  indecision,  treachery  ;  a  total  wont  of  the 
tnusculine  intelligence  and  tlie  clear  self-con wiousness  by  which 
revolutions  are  *,iirried  to  iheir  end.  The  popular  princljde 
iinired  to  be  weaker  oven  than  what  by  a  convulsive  effort  it  had 
^^verthrown.     The  reaction  set  in.      Ease  forgot 

^P  *  Vqws  niad«  f»  pain,  aa  violent  aui)  void.' 

At  some  points^  where  lilietty  had  strength  enough  to  struggle,  the 
struggle  was  put  down  by  sheer  force  from  without.  At  otiicrs  it 
cunipounded,  and  agreed  to  truces  which  were  broken  as  soun  as 
made.  I'lie  general  nsoll  is  that  ever^' single  ciiuntry  which 
Vol.  104.— A'o.  -iOS.  2  o  wos 
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convulsed  in  1848  fitr  the  purposes  of  ilemotmcT  hu  Dov 
recf«lf<l  to  a  point  far  in  the  rear  of  thai  wliich  it  had  pneviwulT 
att^iini-d.  Tbe  roll  of  broken  promises  and  di^boooured  coiht 
is  lengthened ;  tbe  spirit  of  political  improvement  is  abasbni, 
excbao^ed  for  one  of  ttniid  nnd  •oniftiinus  cruel  jcaUiiui ; 

ler  is  founded  less  upon  consent,  more  upon  <-«>mpuUir>n: 
legnlity  and  public  right  have  reeled  under  new  blows  nod  ur 
bleeding  from  new  gashe* ;  aafetv- valves  Kupptied  by  free  insti- 
tutiotu  to  discontent  have  been  closed  ;  new  clemenu  nf  wntli, 
new  causes  of  ag;gravation,  have  been  and  are  being  atoied  uj> 
for  the  next  petiod  of  coDvuUion.  Let  us  take  impcriat  Fnotr 
at  its  best;  let  us  take  it  as  the  uraraiest  partisan  couM  lUk  \a 
have  it  repreM-nlc<l.  We  do  not  now  speak  of  its  n»pect  towank 
ourselves  ;  indeed  we  must  observe  that  the  dulirs  nf  like  altiun 
have  been  better  discharged  bj  the  Govern rocnt  of  L<wU 
Napoleon  than  bjr  the  Government  of  Lord  Palinentun;  nJ 
thai  though  Cherbourg  mar  iiiflucocc  our  domestic  prorcetlion, 
it  gives  us  no  ground  of  complaint  or  murmur.  Dut  we  spraL 
of  France  in  herself.  Lei  us  a»Hu;iie  that  the  Go\i>rumetit  ii 
vigorous  and  culighteued,  the  ailiiiinistralion  mild  nnd  legal,  ihf 
people  prosperous  and  a<h'ancing.  Even  if  lu  thi&  we  cnuld  rnH, 
which  we  dore  not  undertake,  that  gt^'ueral  content  and  satisfao 
tion  prevailed,  still  there  arc  two  capital  elements  wanting-.  Tbew 
are  the  elements  of  law  ond  freedom,  without  which  no  potiticd 
order  can  be  better  than  provisional ;  while  tbe  very  emnluiuuat 
of  such  expedients  as  have  there-been  us^-d  even  to  avert  ^eicrr 
evils,  of  il*elf  speaks  trumpet-tonguwl  of  radical  un8i»undn'?«»  (ur 
the  present,  and  of  aggravated  truubte  and  cnibarra&smcnt  in  tbf 
future.  Now  all  this,  though  sadder  for  the  countrirk  which  it  tii»- 
inediatcly  concerns,  is  sail  for  England  also.  I^nglond  bu  lu 
interest  bevond.  her  own  borders  (.uinpnrahle  tn  her  internt  io 
the  advancement  nf  those  principles  of  legality  and  legulaltil 
freedom,  of  which  she  has  now  to  deplore  lb«  prevalent  retro- 
jressiou  or  suppression.  

Meantime,  while  loth  to  use  any  words  that  may  seem  Io 
the  flames  of  religious  animosity,  we   must  not   omit  to   ocH 
that,  as  Liberty  has  lost  ground,  so  Konie  has   gnined  it. 
Emperor    of  the    French    purchased    extensive    support    at 
critical    moment  from  the  Ultrainont-me   |iarty   bv  pru|H»rtioB 
roonccsaiona.     l-'rance  has  now  for  nine  years  given  lurr  sanrtioota 
the  fatal  and  shameful  maxim  that  the  I'apal  Thmne  isli>  )••'■ -.nt" 
pirtetl,  in  defiance  of  the  people  whom  it  governs,  by  the  de^' 
coercion  of  foreign  anus.    .Sardinia,  which  lias  striveu  to  tiiiu  i<i:< 
its  religious  liberties,  finds  its  internal  coiHlitiuu  (>crt>ctuaJlT  tne<l. 
if  not  agitated,  by  Romish  ambition  ami  inlri-^uc.      Naples  Ind 
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.  feature  of  indej)4>n(lonce,  Its  ecclesla$ttcnl  laws.     Tlieae 

iws  Bavc,  we  fear,  been  wliolly  emasculated  witliin  the  last  tttree 

/ears.    Austria,  too,  though  so  gcnernlly  the  friend  of  despotism, 

vet  hnd  {.'iveii  a  sitiglv  pled^-  to  freedom  in  the  JuKcphiiie  oMle, 

^hc  ^iN>nt<%i  and  one  nf   thf^  earliest  measures    of  the    young 

string  Emperor  of  that  country,  has  beeu  (o  raze  1o  the  grouod 

le  fabric  wbicb  the  wisdom,  probity,  and  energy  of  his  ancestors 

lad  constructed,  and  to  erect  in  its  stead  the  ill-omened  Concordat, 

rhicb  has  not  yet  attained  to  one-half  the  notoriety  it  deserves 

must  acquire, 

Wliile  the  internal  slate  of  Christian  Europe  llius  appears  to 

growino;  more  and  more  unhealthy,  our  own  country,  which 

we  seem  to  be  justifictl  in  regordiog  as  one  of  lis  s beet-anchors, 

is  a|>parcntly  about  to  encounter  a  pcrio<l  of  public  dmicult)-  in 

what  \w3.y  Ijc   strictly  called   its  own   nOairs,  while   appeamnces 

f!xist  abroad  wliich  threaten  us  with  (.■mbarrussitipnts  of  almost 

as  pressing  pniximity. 

Finance  is,  as  it  were,  the  strrmsch  of  the  country,  from  which 
all  the  other  organs  take  tbcir  lone.  It  is  not  to  be  doubted 
ihal  any  difficulties,  which  wc  may  have  to  meet  in  this  de[uirl- 
mcni,  can  be  successfully  cncmuteivd  br  the  wealth  and  spirit 
of  the  ]>eople.  But  difficulties  undoubtedly  tliere  are.  Our 
ordinary  expenditure,  both  military  and  civil,  shows  a  tendency 
to  rapid  ami  constant  inrreasn.  The  overthrow  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  Government  will,  wc  have  not  the  smallest  doubt, 
least  slacken  the  rate  of  progress ;  hut  it  may  fail  to  <lo  more, 
^licrhoiirg  has  become  an  clement  in  the  question  ol  national 
"rlefcnres;  hut  we  must  beware  of  the  j)anic  which  hai  smitten 
Mr.  Koebuck  and  a  part  of  his  fellow-voyagers,  and  find  in  a  more 
prudent  disposal  of  our  resources  the  stieiigtli  which  some  will 
>td  us  seek  in  an  extension  of  the  now  fashionable  cxtravaganr^. 
I'he  Budget  of  this  year  provided  for  a  surjdus  of  very  mo<lerale 
bmoiint ;  and  it  must  he  remcml>ercd  that  the  revenue  whiiii  is  to 
rieUI  it  incluilcs  some  obnoxious  and  condemned  taxer  which 
inut  be  reckoned  as  belonging  to  our  permnncnt  resources, 
stains  some  part  of  the  war  taxes  on  ten  and  sugar,  which  it  is  of 
|igh  importance  to  the  people  to  reduce,  and  relies  grontly  on 
rix  millions  of  Income  Tax,  which  next  year  will  fall  to  iive,  nud 
which  the  Parlianient  seems  10  hold  itself  pletlged  to  surrender 
altogether  in  t8l>0.  Wc  earnestly  hope  that,  if  the  wealthier 
classes  shall  persist,  as  is  pioi>al>le,  in  demimtling  the  cessation 
of  that  iiniMtst,  they  will  not  forget  their  poorer  brethren,  the 
consumers  of  lea  and  sugar;  audit  is  a  startling  fni  t  in  con- 
nexion with  the  comforts  of  the  |>eople  that  in  185G.  under  the 
jmbined  influence  of  war-duty  and  short  pnxluclion,  the  con- 
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amount.    It  lias  since  rallied  ;  hut  the  progress,  a  few  vcars  a»o 
conspicuous,  tlo«  not  appear  as  yet  tu  bave  l>cco  I'ullj  re*um 

Tucrp  is  a  rclaUnn,  which  U  real,  and  which  mar  hccnme 
Wtween  two  subjects  not  at  first  sij^ht  alllnl :  Finance  and  India. 
Kii;;lau(I  like  Dtlicrs  lias  ronijucrcd  India;  and  unltXc  ntliprs,  sbe 
undertakes  to  govern  it  witliout  any  reciprucal  incorporation  of 
th«  dominant  and  (lie  subordinate  races.  Slie  trusts  to  s  svst 
wholly  ui<?rhani(-al,  and  not  in  llic  slif^hlcst  parlitlc  orpuiic, 
inflintainin^i:  *  connexion,  on  which  Nature,  who  is  a  party,  tay 
what  we  will,  in  these  causes,  has  set  hor  seal  as  one 
unexampled,  perhaps  of  insuperable  difhculty.  England,  moi 
over,  so  governs  India,  that  its  average  annual  eipendit 
exceeds  its  average  annual  revenue.  It  follows  thai  sbe  i-rwi 
for  India  at  least  one  great  Briliab  Institution,  a  NiitinnnI  Del 
In  other  words,  l>y  mortgaging  the  lalK>ur  and  rapilal  of  Im 
she  disposes  of  its  future;  and  attempts  to  create  b  sort 
tenant  right,  butone  which  has  no  prescrijition  tu  back  it,  in 
own  favour.  Keepio);  her  balance  of  debttir  and  cretlitor  penns- 
neutly  on  the  wrong  side  by  her  wars  of  sjwntaneous  aimexntiiwi, 
she  accumulates  this  weight  from  year  to  year ;  so  that  the  Imlian 
I^bt  now  stands  thin!  or  fourth,  we  believe,  in  the  world, 
those  who  make  wars  at  their  will  commonly  find  wars 
for  them  aiTAinst  their  will,  When  we  were  young,  w^  g 
ourselves  and  went  whitber  we  would :  now  that  we  are  ol 
another  girds  us  and  leads  us  whither  we  would  not.  Our 
of  wordm  so  8o1eiiui  may  we  Ifust  W  excused  by  the  grarity 
the  matter.  A  war  unsouj;lit  and  undesired  is  now  npnn 
Conspicuous  organs  of  the  press  Ion?  ago  hare  very  premnturc! 
sunjr  their  pirans  on  its  virtual  tennlnation.  But  with  all  lb 
fulness  for  the  past,  and  some  cheerfulness  for  the  future,  wr  al 
least  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to  soy  when  it  will  end.  Oae 
the  consetjuences  of  its  continuance  for  any  ctmsiilcrable  (i 
would  of  cuursc  be,  that  the  overladen  credit  of  India  won 
refuse  to  carry  any  further  increase  to  its  burden,  and  th.-it,  i-* 
while  we  might  continue  to  call  ourselves  masters  of  India, 
should  bnvc  to  become  in  one  paramount  particular  ils  sla 
by  nndortaking  to  defend  it  at  the  charge  of  the  British  peopled 

Wbetlier  il  has  be<*n  wise  or  unwise  to  n-omstruct  the  intini- 
nient  of  Indian  Oovemment  at  home  during  the  war,  thii  at 
least  is  plain,  that  the  passing  of  the  measarc  marks  nut 
end  but  the  begiiung  uf  our  labours.  It  is  a  fint  step,  of  whi 
tlic  best  use  will  be  to  bring  the  true  prnhlem  Iniu  view. 
It»ding  the  able  and  in  many  respects  modest  speech  of  M 
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Briijht,  nothing;  strikes  Uf  *o  muck  m  the  contract  between  his 
sen»c  of  the  incumblt!  und  highly  exceptional  iliffimiUies  inlicrcnt 
in  the  rase,  ami  the  quiet  ronfiileDce  nith  which  he  pn>|iniO!t  ihc 
now  8teifot)'[»eJ  Ciitiab  reme<lj',  a  Secrt:lar_Y  "f  StJile  with  an 
official  staff,  and  rcspunsibilily  to  Parliament.  Surely  he  should 
L^Jiavc  renu'nilxTed  that,  even  In  the  comparatively  easy  case  of 
^■Ihe  Colonies,  we  have  found  uu  way  of  iiiaking:  a  Secretary  of 
^BState  work  really  well,  except  in  coses  where  he  has  nothing  to 
^Bdo,  ]3ut  sel^-^ove^lnIeUl,  wtuch  with  the  Colonics  is  a  goal 
~  visible  and  near,  is  ia  Ihu  case  of  India  practically  out  ul'  ull 
[present  view. 

^m     At  the  same  time,  wo  do  not  hesitate  to  say  tliat  Mr.  Rngbt's 

^'discourse  mjuuuus   itros|icclivD   and  practical    views  which  am 

alike  sound  and  manly.     Hi;  is  unjust  to  the  Court  of  Directors, 

but    lie  is  just  to   India.      The  /oily  and  danger  of  territorial 

iAggrandiseinenl,  of  greedy  annexation,  of  wnnlon  wars  fur  tmn- 
ginary  causes  such  as  those  iu  wliich  some  administrations  hare 
ptisiiivcly  seemed  to  revel,  are  here  set  forth  with  llu?  otinost 
vigour,  conciseness,  und  perspicuity.  Upon  many  topics  he 
urij^nl  in  Parliament  the  same  views,  which  our  printer  was, 
probably  about  the  vcr^'  same  day  (the  2-lth  of  last  .lune),  putttnir 
into  type  on  our  bf;lmlf.  We  rejoice  lo  find  him  our  ally  ia 
urjiing  that  which  infinitely  transcends  in  importance  any  par- 
ticular measure,  for  it  lies  at  tlie  rout  of  all  sound  policy  for 
India.  We  must  away  with  the  mlions  spirit  of  nsccndancy  ;  we 
must  ccaae  to  be  puSed  up  with  on  iniolemblc  self-conceit ;  we 
must  cease  to  regard  Imlian  patronage  as  ■  p&cnlinm  of  our  own, 
whether  for  the  middle  class  or  any  other  class.  VVc  must  no 
longer  degrade  Imlian  Jnlelliuence  and  Indian  knowKdge,  nnd 
itaiup  Indian  imlustry  and  ardotii,  by  shutting  out  a  jimple  of 
ample  capacity  from  otfires  of  real  trust,  authority,  and  power.  We 
must  learn  the  lesson,  not  only  that  India  is  to  be  governed  as 
Jar  as  possihle  for  India;  but  likewise,  that  it  is  lo  be  governed 
as  far  as  |]»s)iibte  by  India.  GtHt  grant  that,  as  the  Indian  war 
)ms  already  done  Knglnnd  one  weighty  service  by  greatly  elevat- 
ing her  military  repul-ilinn,  so  it  may  do  her  anoihcr  weightier 
•till  in  bringing  to  her  inner  heart  some  more  adequate  conscious* 
Decs  of  the  nature  of  the  portentous  t:it.k  which  she  lius  unde|w 
Inken  idly,  and  almost  without  a  thought,  Lalf  as  iu  the  enjoy- 
ptent  of  a  pleasure,  and  half  as  in  submission  to  a  destiny.  And 
^■pod  be  thanked  that  she  lias  instruments  better  fittnl  than  she 
^^M  sometimes  had  for  the  high  purposes  in  view.  Tin.'  son  uf  otic 
Trimc  Minister  of  England,  ix-cu]>ying  the  Impctial  sent  of  a 
iovernor'Ciuneral,  has  carried  with  him  to  India,  along  with 
«njr  other  high  quaUHcationS|  the  r«re  virtues  of  self-saeri firing 

devotion. 
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devotion,  aiul  a  stronjc  :iud  chivalrous  srtue  of  justice.  The 
of  anuther  Prime  Minister  will,  we  aro  convinced,  suppori  I^ml 
(.'anning  from  home  with  an  equal  ability  nnd  an  coual  atutch- 
luenl  to  Umiiiiiiitv,  equity,  and  right. 

The  subject  «tf  which  we  have  just  heen  treating  is  likely  of 
itself  tu  find  fur  years  to  come  a  sulHctent  stock  of  cures  ami 
anxieties  fur  England.  Out,  fur  fcur  life  should  stagmtc,  we 
hare  provided  ourselves  with  others.  Running  aheaid,  as  ire 
conceive,    of  public    opinion    and  desire,  our  statesmen    of   all 

tiarlies  have  eiit&imled  tlieutselvcK    luiew  with    the  question  ol 
'ailiamenlnry  Kefurm.     WV  cannot  envy  the  man  who   under- 
takes    to     rearrange     the     coustilutiun    of    our    represpntati 
Assembly,  without  at  least  two  antecedent  conditions  in  Utsfav 
One  of  these  we  take  to  he,  some  amount  of  agreement  in  soi 
quarter  at  least  as  to  the  exisiuncc  and  pressure  of  present  e^il* 
the  other  a  similar  approach  to  unity  and  rlrarness  in  the 
ceplion   of  remedies.      Timl  there   is  much    r<Mim   for   iDipn>re- 
mcnt  in  our  electoral  laws,  of  course,  we  do  not  doubt.      But 
is  a  most  arduous  undertaking  to  jud>fe  how  much  is   iMith  ri 
to  be  ])roposcd  and  likely  to  be  curried  ;  and  it  is  an  underlak 
ill  which  tlie  means  of  action  do  not  appear  to  stand  at  all  in 
due  pnipuriion  u>  its  difficulties, 

At>  respects,  however,  this  and  all  other  domestic  questioiu, 
there  is  no  reason  to  dnubt  that,  at  the  cost  of  whatever  incoo- 
venience,  whatever  changes  of  ministry,  whatever  partial 
temporar}'  paralysis  of  Parliamentary  action,  we  shall  at  last 
through  the  surf  and  he  landed  on  the  b«ich.  But  there 
another  un»<dved  problem,  not  properly  ours,  yet  deeply  aflectl 
US  as  members  of  the  European  commonwealth,  which  wc  ha 
been  handling  of  tale  at  the  cost  of  near  an  hundrc<l  millions 
money,  to  say  nothing  of  human  life  ;  which  we  thought  we  had 
at  least  bought  off  for  a  generation  i  but  which,  unexpectod  aal 
unbidden,  after  the  lapse  of  three  short  years  only,  is  ogxin  tM^in- 
iiin<;  to  present  an  importunate  aspect  at  our  wry  floors. 

When   the  nation  undertook  the  recent  war,  guided,   as  was 
natural,  by  its  sympatliies  rather  than  its  intelligence,  it  mistook 
the  symptom  for  the  disease.      The  symplom  was  seea  in 
aggressive  tendencies  of  Russia  :  the  disease  lay  in  thcconditii 
of  Turkey.    Setting  aside  the  few  among  as  who  thought  we  oug! 
to  have  done  nothing,   the  naliim  was  divided  in(j>  two  dassW 
one  formed  of  those  who  thought  Russia  shimhl  be  repelled,  the' 
other  of  those  who  thought  stie  should  beurippltHl.     The  former 
gained  the  day.     But  wliichever  of  the  two  had  woo,  the  issae 
raised  between  them  wax  not  the  mnio  issue.     It  i>  beyond 
prerogative   of  man  to  sustain  wlial  \m  itopotmt,  by  maki 
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trcrythinsf  inipotcot  nround  it:  and  the  mutilation  oT  RiiBsia, 
bad  it  boea  |io«»tMr,  would  nut  have  advanced  us  a  «tc{i  lunrtirds 
the  salvation  of  Turkey. 

N'l'itlii-'r  party — and  the  two  b«tirem  them  made  up  itic  bulk 
of  tilt!  oatiun — L>ilii«r  bure  Bulfiucntty  in  miud.  or  bad  cvtr  ade- 
quately measure*!,  tlic  inherent,  the  projwrly  Turkish  dillieuUy. 
Ui>oa  tbe  nature  o(  Chat  difficulty  volumes  might  be  writt«-n,  nnd 
trritien  with  profit;  butitis  capablcttf bcijigsUitcdin  ascncencc. 
It  is  this:  that  in  Turkey  the  governing  hoily  is  dead,  while  the 
bndy  of  the  gi>vcrned  is  alive.  Swift  loukc<l  upon  n  stagged 
trct;,  and  said  of  Limsutf,  *  I  shall  iliu  like  that  trt-c,  at  the  top.' 
The  fosc  of  Swift  is  the  rase  of  Turkey.  She  is  dead  at  the 
tup.  This  radical  reversal  of  naCuml  laws  raises  tbc  must 
intnictable  of  all  practical  problems. 

Tbe  method  of  dealini;  with  thin  difficulty  which  was  in  voj^uc 
with  tlte  late  Adininistralioa,  and,  througli  the  credit  of  tho  Lord 
Pulmcrston  uf  that  day,  with  the  €\)untrt',  whs  chamciRrislie.  It 
was,  stoutly  to  deny  its  exiatcncc,  and  resolutely  to  act  aa  if  it 
existed  not.  There  are  some  wlio  contend  that  Turkey  is  an  ■ 
_  innocent  young  maiden ;  there  are  others  who  bold  her  to  be  an  ^ 
H  effete  old  monster.  Without  a  iloubt,  we  were  assured,  she  Js  an 
Vitmoceat  youii^  maiden.  Only  keep  off  the  hand  of  thcravisher, 
Hlntriwliicc  licr  into  ^otui  socii't^,  and  supply  her  with  cAtJ/wrcnx of 
Hestablisbed  credit ;  then,  rely  upon  it,  slie  will  make  a  uii»t  cretlit- 
Kcble  wlditton  to  the  first  circles  of  Europe.  A  Turk  in  a  frock 
^koal  and  trowsera  is  in  effect  a  Christian. 

^      We  have  tendered  into  tUa  persi/laffe  of  faibionable  life,  but  we 
have  faithfully  and  accurately  readcrcl,  the  languat;c  and  senti- 

»nients  which  have  for  three  important  years  unhiippily  too  much 
inHuenced  the  policy  of  Kn^^limd.  Lord  Palmerstou  has  never 
srrupleil  to  assert  that  Turkey  was  one  uf  the  mo&t  prn^^rcssive 
countries  of  Europe,  anU  that,  ii*  only  RuMia  could  he  held  i>(f,  all 
would  be  well.     He  seem Si,  indeed,  to  exhibit  the  strongest  alter- 

I nations  between  levity  and  fanaticism ;  and  on  the  subject  of 
Turkey  he  has  for  many  years  been  £aaatical.  What  is  more  u 
that  his  fanaiicism  baa  unfortonately  been  the  policy  of  England. 
We  have  been  actii^  as  if  we  had  nothing  lo  do  but  to  drive 
away  external  foe*,  while  the  true  enemy  is  within.  It  lies  in 
^■n  organio  maladjustment,  especially  in  Europe  and  in  the  more 
^tenropean  parti  of  Turkey  elsewhere,  of  the  ingredients  nnd 
Haoroes  of  the  body  {)olitic,  such  aa  diploouicy  can  on  mure  coun- 
^lenurt,  than  .Mrs  Partington  and  her  broom  could  dispose  of  the 
incAmiog  Atlantic. 

Yet  that  is  tbe  enterprise  which  EtlgUsh  diplomacy  in  parti- 
calar  hat  taken  in  hand.     Austria  indeed  luppliet  the  inspira- 
tion. 


'  resourt'C!fl 
te  slrcntftht  which  alone  csn  make  an  Austria 
possible.  What  is  tliis  Austriati  policy?  To  ccDt»Itse  at  Cuo- 
slantinople,  as  slic  i-nnlraliseii  al  Vienna.  Tii  give  tbe  Solun 
such  power  nrpr  the  Principalities  as  ihe  Ktnperor  Francis  Ju«^h 
enjoys  in  1  lungary  antl  at  M  ilan.  To  restrict  municipal  and  local 
freedom  ;  ta  keep  or  tu  make  the  provinres  weak,  lest  tliey  «bniil 
be  beyood  the  maaagemenl  of  tbt*  tlriving-wlieel  at  ttic  cHpilal? 
tu  make  tbe  disease,  decay,  ilebilily,  of  the  brad  tlie  measure  and 
standard  of  the  health  to  wlticl)  the  members  may  be  permitU:4 
to  attaiiL 

Siirli,  wrssy,  is  the  policy  which  Austria  haa  followed  ;  nat 
rally  enough,  and  exni»ably  too,  acfor<JJn(;  to  tho  doctrines 
self-defence  commonly  current.     Abuduie  goremnient  does 
like  free  iastjtutions  at  iu  doors:  ami  if  that  absolute  gnv 
meni  happens  also  to  be  decrepit,  and  to  have  but  just  enoi 
of  sirenstb  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  its  own  malconteats,  tb 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  question  of  luxury  comes  Ui  br  a  fju 
tii>n  of  lile,  or,  if  iwt  lo  be  re»lly  ol  life,  yet  at  least  to  he  su 
mated  under  the  combined  iulluences  ol  kulfisbaess  and  teat. 

It  is  useless  lo  deny  the  fart  that  there  is  a  hopeless  ran 
riety  between  the  interests  ui  EuTopc  in  th«  Turkiab  qucstiiMi 
and  the  particular  interests  uf  Austria  with  rc^id  to  tier  met' 
of  domestic  and  Italian  ^uvernmenl.     Her  system  is  at  all  ci»i 
to  centralise.     The  true  imtity  lor  Turkey  is  to  duLvutroiisc 

It  is  an  error  lo  suppose  that  Turkey  goverss  her  provlucca 
all.  There  was  ncrer  mind  enough  for  such  a  purpose  lo  tl 
great  sava^  iocursiun  uf  brute  furce,  which  came,  liKo  a  del 
of  blood  rained  from  the  wiiido»'s  of  heaven,  upon  some  of  t 
fairest  countries  of  the  world.  Military  poMession,  and  t«xati' 
by  virtue  uf  military  jKisscssion,  were  the  climax,  ncntniin^  to 
Turkish  intellect,  of  the  architcrlonir  wicnce  of  politics.  \VLal 
is  Turkish  commerce,  Turkish  finance,  Turkish  judiciary,  Tur. 
law  ?  As  tlicso  words  are  understood  amuns'  civilised  men, 
scarcely  can  h«  said  to  apply  at  all  to  Turkey.  Yet  tho  Tur 
like  other  men,  h»d  bla  wi»doin  and  his  folly.  His  folly  w 
tu  pretend  lo  ^nvcni.  His  nisdom,  atui  il  w»s  a  iriiR  wii<him, 
was,  to  make  terms  with  the    inlelligeoce,    not   ali<  _  >  yd 

always  greatly  superior   to   his  unOf  which   he  li» 
everywhere  under  his  iron  heel.     HeiKv  it  was  that,  in  ic^ud 
tbe  frawl  primary  purpose  of  all  Govcnunvnt,  tlteadininis 
of  justice  between  man  and  man,  ibe  Sultans  made  it  over. 
their  Christian  subjects,  to  tliose  Christians  themscUes.     T 
had  Ibis  una  good  poiat  at  least, — th«y  were  pot  jealous  pf  prt 
bmI  local,  Dur  cron  tlnaya  of  pruviocial,  frcedcun.    HetK«  it 
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iTint  Greece  livwl  through  her  iic<nBtlalIoD  of  four  buadred  year*  : 
am)  that  Sprria  and  the  Donubian  Prinripnlitif'S,  on  tbc  eaaj 
cnnditiuns  of  small  tribute  and  nominal  sulH>rtJinatioD,  wero 
rnnhled  in  the  darkest  ttmes  to  maiDlain  subelanlial  freedom  aiid 
independeni'e. 

But  now  rotnes  Xhc  dtplnmatic  chimem  of  Lord  Palmcrston, 
or   what  wp  may  presume    to    term    the   f^reat    frock-cnat-ami- 
tmusers  question.    Turkey  i»  to  be  introduced  into  Ibe  Kuro])ean 
mily.     She   is   to  govern  ber  provinrej,    wbatever    [bcjr   old 
Veiitiei  may  say,   in  the  spirit,    forsooth,  of  a  Sovereign ;  as 
raocc  governs  departments,  or  a»  England  governs  counties, 
\y  mimu  cenain  inconvenient  stipulntions,  vbicb  we  cannot 
,t  lip  At  a  mouthful,  so  ns  instantly  to  get  tliem  out  of  the  way. 
he  is  to  begin    European  institutions,  like  Inilin.  nt  the  wrong 
hI  ;  and  she  has  rcitlly  rontrived  to  found  a  debt.    Hut  this  is  not 
all  ;  sbe  is  required  lo  {Kis«  a  Ilalti-Huinayoum,  or  Great  Statute, 
«stabli»ldn<;  tliruughout  tbe  Empire  an  equality  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious rights  irrespective  of  religion,  and  containing  all  sorts  of 
p.-iper-securitics  for  goi>d  gorcniment.     Quid  toffn  sine  tiHyril/utt? 
What  aru  laws,  asked  Mr.  Burke,  without  an  exccittory  principle? 
What  is  a  bill  of  cxchan?e  for  10,000/.  aceepled  by  a  man  nol 
irtb  five  shillings?     Why  i»  tlie  Hatti-Huinoyoum   of  1H50, 
forced  by  tbc  Powers,  to  be  fruitful,  when  tbe  llatti-ScberKT 
if  Gulbani  in  HJ39,  which   was  spontaneous,  proved  barren? 
he  so-callei)  laws  ofTurkey  arc  in  eifect  now  framed  by  ibose  of 
be   Foreign  Ainlwuuiwlora  at  the   Porte  whose  States  happen  to 
be  in  the  ascendant.     Lord  Stratford,  while  be  was  there,  strong 
in  integrity  and  intellect,  slronj^r  yet  if  possible  in  will  an<l  the 
spirit  of  command,  like  another  Atlas,  carried  the  world  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  on  bis  shoulders ;  and  tbe  aggrieved  subject^ 
■wlirther  Turk  or  Christian,  if  he  ever  dreamed  of  redress  from 
tlu*  Government  at  all,  knew  thnt  his  best  hope  of  it  lay  in  Lord 
Slmtford.     The    Ilatti-Ilumayoum    nf    \>*bb  was  the    supreme 
effort  of  lliis  remarkable  man.     It  is  indeed  dead,  and  C'hrialiua 
idence  is  still  rejected,  and  men  are  even  now  imprisoned  and 
inetl  for  the  want  of  it,  aye,  within  a  stone's  throw,  so  to  speak^ 
<f  Oinstantinople.     But  even  to  set  up  upon  its  feet  so  great 
gfKtdly  a  corpse  as  the  Turkish  l^mpire  required  a  Hercules, 
o  put  speculation  in  its  eye,  to  give  it  a  brain,  to  make  it  live, 
iilk,  perform  function,  this  not  even  I,<ird  Stratford  could  nccom- 
ilisb  ;  nor  can  any  otlier  man  by  foreign  inBuejiee  attain  that  cml. 
Hut  there  is  the  great  and  solemn  shadow  of  Russia  from  tlie 
orth,  still    projecting  itself  lowardt  ami  over  Turkey,  longer 
d  longer  as  ibe  day  wears  and  tbe  sun  of  Time  descends.      Yet 
there  it  is;  and   no  stau-sman  could  more  efiectuitlly  play  tbe 
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panic  nf  Russia,  not  even  if,arranling  (o  ttte  i'iiionary  dreams 
Mr.  Urqiilmrt,  )ic  liad  sold  \\\%  soul  and  c<ins<.i«ic«  for  lliat 
than  Eni^lniid  tloes  wlien  in  the  wake  of  Austria  slie  cndpar< 
to  siipprrss  ilic  lisinfr  Clirislian  life  of  the  province*  ol' Turki 
tt»  narrow  the  lawful  privilf^es  of  the  Piincipalittcs,  and  for 
their  developmrmt,  ff>r  fenr  of  their  becoming  loo  strong  for 
Sultan,  Too  stmng  for  tlieSullan  I  They  arc  too  Btronii  for 
aLready,  and  too  strong  for  him  thej  will  be,  weaken  them  u 
yo^x  mny.  There  is  not  one  the  feeblest  province  of  his  KuipiTt, 
not  the  little  [wcket-liiindkerchief  of  mountain  tiud  ro«k  that  nf 
call  Monic'tiegTO,  nhich  is  not  too  strong  fur  the  Sultan.  It  it 
not  the  Sultan  that  keeps  his  provinces  in  subordination  ;  it  ii 
lh(t  power,  will,  ami  interest  of  Kuropc.  But  though  the  DaDubUn 
Prini:i|Hiltlie£,  liiiwever  we  may  dwarf  and  crippli!  thrm,  muK 
ever  continue  too  strong  for  Turkey,  ihey  are  not  too  sirooe 
for  Russia ;  and  the  State  or  Govetmnent  who  makers  them  Iru 
strong  than  ihcy  might  be,  ami  hut  tor  it  woidd  br,  is  scali 
tbe  dcrrcc  nod  hastening  the  day  for  Russia  to  absorb  1 
I'hoio^is  no  |x;Ucy,  but  one,  which  tan  elfectuolly-  contain  R 
wilbin  her  limits.  U  is  to  give  the  people  of  the  countries 
her  southward  frontier  an  interest  in  refusing  to  br  eo\eiiieti 
her.  Of  this  interest  they  will  bet-onic  cwoscious  in  j>roptnii 
ns  they  are  ]>nictically  free.  Nor  is  there  anything  id  t' 
practical  free'lom  inconsistent  with  the  interests  of  ibe  Ott 
Power.  The  Sultan  does  nut  want  lu  be  charged  with  tbe  rai« 
of  Government,  he  wants  what  will  support  his  harptn, 
ministers,  and  bis  inttitary  cslablishments,  ami  cnabtt;  biin 
play  in  a  i-orner  <ir  Kutnpe  tlie  Asiatic  sovereign.  This 
be  may  perchance  yet  play  for  many  a  day,  but  it  can  only  be  on 
condition,  which  is  that  he,  or  that  others  for  him,  shall  make 
easy  the  relation  between  bim  and  bis  Kumpean  and  Cbristiaa 
subjects.  What  he  wants  is  just  what  thry  can  give.  Tlie  teriDl  of 
the  compact  ought  to  be  tribute  and  title  for  him,  self-governm 
for  them  :  local  and  provincial  self-govrmment,  varying  acctirdi 
lo  their  riffhts,  traditions,  and  comparative  niaturitv,  but 
subsinnce,  or  nt  least  in  aim,  the  same  for  all.  These  are  lei 
which  wonid  give  them  conlrntmcnt,  prosperity,  and  slren^h 
whicli  wotild  rethice  to  a  minimum  the  i*vils  connected  with 
cxtsioni^  of  the  Ottoman  IVwer  in  Luiope,  if  they  rould 
make  it  fertile  of  gooil :  which,  withotit  precipitating  or  «v 
deciding  the  question  of  its  contiounncf  at  Constantiooplc, 
its  transfer  eastward,  or  its  total  downfall,  viotdd  smooth 
course  of  the  futun-,  whatever  the  direilion  uf  that  course  vm! 
be;  rnially  and  most  of  all,  which  would  scvurc  sooik;  nnd  shel 
for  the  germs  of  life  in  the  Kuropean  provinces  ol  Turkey, 
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around  ttiem,    v/ox 
siHurity  of  Eurojic. 

It  would  be  iuipoKBibte  adequately  to  tlescrilm  wittiia  the  space 
atourrflinmanil  tliciUii^-rs  of  llie  Ottomnn  Kmpirc  Suflire  itto 
say  tlint  fiti-  llir-  present,  pcrlinpa  even  for  tlie  future,  llussian 
ambition,  fomiidable  as  it  is,  neve  it  lie  less  must  be  reckoned 
among  the  least  of  tliem.  Unwieldy  sif-P,  ill-dcfinrd  and  liis- 
nutkble  relations  to  ber  own  members,  administration  radlcBlly 
corrupt,  finances  long  embarrassed  ami  rapidly  moTinjt  towards 
cxliaiislion.  classes  widely  severed  from,  antl  luipelessly  mas- 
pcrated  with  one  anultier,  the  disproportionate  distribution  of  the 
t'U-inenls  of  power  ;  all  these  would  deserve  a  full  consideralioa 
But  greater,  perhaps,  thnn  any  of  tliem  is  the  HhIc  which  thn 
Ottoman  I'ower  now  runs  of  seeing  arrayed  against  it  the  whole 
mass  of  smouldering  Mahometan  fanatirism.  The  go-mlltHl 
reforms,  little  ns  they  have  dom^  lowanU  eonciliatlog  the  Chrii- 
liaos,  have  proiluied  in  the  Mahometan  mind  a  widely-spread 
cnnvietiim  that  the  rare  of  the  Sultans  is  false  to  the  Prophet 
anil  to  his  mission.  Of  this  (»trangement,  and  of  the  hatred 
arising  out  of  it,  traces  may  be  found  in  the  late  prncoedings  in 
Arabia,  wlicre  it  is  probable;  that  actual  want  of  power  restrained 
the  Turkish  aulhorities  from  the  prompt  performanee  of  their 
dutv.  Their  hold  on  the  countr}'  is  nominal :  were  it  otherwise 
tturown  oc(ni|)ation  of  Adcnmnld  not  be  justified  tor  a  moment. 
Mecca  is  the  great  focus  of  Mahometan  enthusiasm:  and  it 
would  lake  Uttlu  tu  excite  such  a  revulsion  in  the  Peninsula  as 
would  at  once  put  an  end  to  the  shadow  of  Turkish  rule  by 
which  it  Is  at  present  overhung. 

To  all  this  it  w<mld  appear  that  France  is  thftronghly  alive. 
ThcConvcntion  relating  tu  ihe  Prinripalities,  which  has  recently 
appeared,  contains  the  elements  and  principle  of  an  union  between 
the  provinces  without  giving  it  full  effect  It  may  nft'onl  a  staiKl- 
ing  ground  for  future  operations  in  the  sense  uf  freedom,  if  the 

^oint  Commission  of  Legislation  shall  prove  eHicient :  it  promises 
ittle,  we  apprehend,  in  the  way  uf  jKTmanent  settlement.  To 
France,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  is  mainly  due  whatever  has  been 
gnined  for  these  urdinppy  Loutitries.  She  has  been  acting  in  the 
Levant  upon  principles  which  will  earn  for  her  influence  and 
favour  with  all  that  lives  and  grows  in  the  Turkish  Empire. 
She  has  been  relisted  at  every  point  by  Austria.  But  what 
Austria,  a«  we  have  said,  has  done  naturally  and  perhaps 
oxeusably,  Fngland  has  al*o  done  neither  naturally  nor  excusably. 
Kngland,  at  least  until  within  the  last  few  months,  lias  been  the 
really  |KtwerfuI  and  cffeclive  ft>e,  in  recent  diplomacy,  of  pni- 
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vtncifti  frerdom  and  of  Cliristian  progress  in  the  Turkiib  Empii 
nm),  incredible  na  it  ai&y  seem,  slic  lias,  Ut  tluinf;  the  irom 
Kussia,  given  to  tliat  Powrrihc  <loub1ra(tvantftgc,  first  of  |^ui|j 
the  Rffeclions  uf  tbe  Cbrtslians  of  Turkey  bj  supporting 
onion  of  the  Prinripalilics  ;  nnd  sf^condly,  of  having  Uie  grocH 
made  ready,  through  (heir  iltsronlent,  by  other  bands  fur  brr,, 
Kbcn  the  lime  comes  to  enter  and  to  orciipy.  Itut,  it  is  rU 
that,  had  the  late  Ministry  rnntinued  to  regulate  oar  lorrii 
affairs,  the  l*rinct|>n!itios  would  not  hare  obtained  ercn  tbo 
modified  and  ratlicr  stingy  acknnwiedgnipnt  of  their  right*,  which 
is  oiTrred  ibem  by  the  fl^onvenlion.  In  this  rase  therefore,  as  in 
olheis,  much  1i»s  been  gainetl  through  the  change  of  Minifttiy  io 
Knctand  both  fur  lilierly  and  for  pcarc. 

We  li>nff,  lufwevor,  for  die  day,  wliirh  must  surely  come,  wl 
Lord  Malmesbury  and  the  Government  of  Lord  Derby  must  throi 
ofT  the  lost  nig;3  of  the  Clarendon  Hvery ;  nhcn,  as  in  tbe  affair 
France,  MS  in  thealTairof  tbe 'Oagliaii,  as  In  theircorrespcnden 
with  America,  so  in  the  great  question  of  the  Lerant,  be  it  at  Su 
be  it  nn  the  Danube,  Ik?  it  where  it  may,  they  shall,  by  eiilirelf 
departing  from  the  wayward  rtmrsei  of  the  late  Onvt-niiiicnt,  cam 
liie  gtalilode  of  (he  country  and  of  Europe,  liut  the  time  ti 
short :  and  the  portents  come  tliick  beyond  all  expectation  tm 
one  BHutlier.  Everywhere  there  arc  the  aigiu  of  an  ngitation  in 
the  Mahometan  mind,  which,  if  it  come  lo  ripeness,  mn  onlf, 
end  in  the  utter  and  upeedy  downfai  of  (lie  Turk.  The  insult 
the  Brilish  t-onsul  at  Belgrade,  the  disturbances  of  Slontcnegro, 
the  Candian  rebellion,  the  Lynch  law  administered  in  tbe  same 
island  by  the  Mussulmans  on  a  Cliristian  culprit,  the  agitation  In 
the  Libanus,  the  cunspimcy  a(  i?myrn.i,  and  the  lamcntabl« 
massarrc  at  Jcddah,  would  cneh  of  tliem,  as  isolated  eventa,  ht 
secondary  importance.  Rut  it  is  impoiisibU-  not  ti>  susped  t)*«l 
they  arc  vitally  connected  by  uudergroumi  chains  of  syinpatht: 
or  rather  that  they  are  based  in  causes  of  profound  in(luem-e, 
which  make  the  whole  soil  of  the  Turkish  Kuipire  lieare  cod- 
Tolsivcly  with  a  volcanic  movement.  They  serve  lo  show  lliaif. 
while  the  strong  arc  witliout  doubt  becoming  ready,  the  weak  are- 
cerlninly  growing  eager,  for  tbe  conflict.  The  end  of  tbe  stmggl* 
will,  we  trust,  be  for  the  happiness  of  man.  But  the  piusafrv 
to  it  mav  be  a  dreadful  one;  and  our  desire  is  that,  wbra  tbft. 
crisis  comes,  it  may  find  England  strong,  through  wise  |>oUry. 
in  credit  and  in  character,  and  thereby  qualified  to  exercise 
influence  alike  powerful  and  disinleiested  in  directing  tbecoane 
oferents  ti>  n  favourable  issue. 
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